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jvs'n:nA>: a 


ll\- COURT. 


1 h'~ <■>( ilic school«^ of Alh(‘iis. Mcin)- 

Iji;-' i j.frr:u ^=A\cpl the world, uiA athte',' 


mI']!! ' i the world, atiu at xii», 

4i‘a! n ihis Tcncw '-xpanch'd unpirc of his 

cruivopicQ op rtgaiii lil;e a hi< • bladder , 

*¥h(' c>re;iU;r of hls .h;\ljan ronqrit^sts wa» 
lost lu the Lombards. J My was indeed ui 
time aliPo,t>t> a desert; the, t.ombar.i 
liL 1 .a irrns they came into an (Tnpty 
covmlry. The A\atp runl down 

fro'u die Laiuih'" >, oemtry towards' the Adriati< . 
S!a.V>'^:'p(>pnlati(^ir- fstablishing iheinseives m 
wliat is ^o^^■ Serbia. < ronli p and l)a]matia. to 
lw,‘(‘oiTie ii)' Yngo Slas >' f lo-day. TvU>reov^a%a 
fPw,d and . slnic.gle began with the 

Sa H'lUV'' 1 liTOfiire ii! . 

, t.,w ’A'; U-* !-ini 1o U|;oii a 

revi) IvAnidatViji cJ n ■ a f rCioa. iu'bit’tarv’ assmti|M!;^; 

•0011$, and WcH'kuic k imwji 

and lu be *x vxtv mi t.A «nul ?n'ii<nuiUHl svsu in 
; l|feps'pet;''uaO('':i a ti;ne *vdi -^pl^pvbcn Ihc 
iviv'‘b^ theory .'’and pumtice oM^w in Um 

yjitej; oi u 'vvell>dcvt‘kxi.>t:r icace ''jPJ^uht;U)gy 

Mv.r^> witU;,,||‘;ywntLtV baman 

'"'"'^47 dto*eiop-ht^:a»fi4nb,iOu;»iS|^ 

' 'Ttojshipv, iu Bystepi <if Tnur^u ipteHtiCtMal 

<'wvis2>^iriur.d’;'4|e o^cmteonpiaie'i Ihc^la^t^' la^vycrs.-of 

VAdviy 

,T’'knan''&l 


Btit belorc we sai^bvthing of this struggle, in 
wdlich tb<' Persians tlirirc (anne near to 
Lonsthitlinoydo. and w^hicli waa^ (kTidbed, a 
gin'll Persian clcdeai at Nine veil it is 

lU. (u sketch vo y brh'Dy llm hirdoiy oC 

Persia from the pa chlan day-^. 


We have already drawn a c<*in)XiriM)n belw^- »t 
lie- Isief bniy nnperialism 

The SasMidd the obsffcat. vithlnv ef the 
Enipire in imperialism of the En}>hrateS' 1 igri5 
..^^ycountry. \>e Inbyi gkoieed very 
traHisilo^iy .at the ii^jilcni/.ed B;.ud.rutn and 
Setcucid . monarchies that fk>uriSh( d, , ^ tlu' 
ikistfcrn half n{ Alexander’s area cd i6|i<]Uehr 
for ( eiiturks, and told how Uu^ Parthian^ 

caii^i'dowTi into Me^,oy)otamia in wc .Umt cental^ 
B'.^r ' AVe have desaibed the battle of 
ati^thMcndt^>f -Crassus, Thereaftm for 'lil' 
ccniuries ai;]|d: a half the Parthian dynas^ 
lire Arsacidk fnledTn 'the and the 
in tjte^west, wiih S^rria Inrc'^. 

tli^fah4";'the shifted c4i^t and''V^' 

as tdther.,sidc 












the .out 



w.no-KohS 11 ON- ns iiuFsu. 

, 'CV. f Mr.’M «,t T..i4,h<' i B 


suUjCjbt. in liini the philosoplt- i ' that 

which, JiS W(* liiixT* notc/i , Ooiiiiu ins 
a'^d 5^o‘|ght ill lh(‘ir day. IW 

piiUoi'Opheri: fouinl ffic. atnios]>huio of ortho- 
d^’ ^55or<;<udr]aniMn cveH'les'*" to luetc 

^iian^'thodo>; < iiristiaiiit^j^y nu(j rn 54^ Chosi-<K;s 
^ikd'%10 kmhrtcs:? to a o|.;;tustf iu an 

anti?'-'tice;iv\ sUi ,J,usli,rharv. pL'nnit^fe,,rth©iT ro*- 
turn to Til cere,, atid < slioidd 

aot bo nuhr.j^tcd 101 lU'U" philr-'>rpiiy 01 

their Iraneitviiy liio-Perbicni 
. fi h ill ronrv, -lion v it h rhosroes that \vc iflltr 

t y/ of ;i neve Ilnmu^b jv'ople in ( ootral A-^ia, 
,es-iTurks,, who ivnrn, hrst in alUanu.o 

With him n!\(j t!icu with Oc;ubianlinoplo; ',|f 

il (5^H’.»28), ii\C ;’rMl<^OTl of f-hos 
r- I* oxp[ Ti.' 'new 'ext raced 1 mi’v dlnctualioiyi 
’v’ii '.n'lnuea At ihO' onlse^^ of nis career he 
XfO'' v* i vsint^>hiug sy<cessea>^ the 

oi ■, "i -d^itibophy,,. Thp^jinns (in 6ob, 


Ai.th'oh* ii'Tid (i.';|i,and 

frodlfjoraS'alemho-carruaj cross sahl u) ba 

the tVno erpsh on \vhi< h Jesua wh'^ < ' s- cl, t ■ 

his -savtftal' Oosi]>hon i o) ihis n 

bcmio other InicCirpss had already gbi ;o R».)iro . 
It had ■ ■c.M-i bfonght from Jcru.-.aUtm,*,# v-is ^>aid, 
by ■ hniprn.ss iieloua/' the and 

.ijgianotiized mother of ( oT^xtantine, a :storv for 
vJtio||p:<iibbon, dhjilayo.' srnaJ] rospeetd) In 
Oi.j (Sosroes^^pxdnc^l^ facile country, 

Tl'd§' couqnest was at 
arrest# b>yttiP'/Kniperur ticradiub (6x0), wr.o 
set about re«il bring the ruined mililary powt^r 
of Constaniiriople. For some lime iieraclius 
avoided a yo’eat batTh' whilh' he gutlu'ired diis 
foie.e2. He took tin #eld ki good (‘urnest in 


(V3. /.['he Persians c:,y]^knced <>f 

defeats r.vdminalmg in Ait batlic ol Novell 


and 'Ik;-) his ' 


^^halcedi^n 


((>1 7) ' tv;. t nlSlh|r 1 % str00|^h fC'S' the 

coft^plc'te defer'i'^ oi Uicj/H'ixho# At tJe 




qf ^|^'rpetti^pr9jMssii^',ol'Jfeos|ii^!’a’njii^^^^ 

c,lJfcrt|ai,^^anging''' ,0'f tiw imioii»ditj?’' 






So give briiifly the 
leading events iu the 

'■ I' histoMof the 

Thili®ecar ' a 

of Syria f#»W 
under the tlio' Byz.dfe 
Sassanids. .. «* 

tine lMU])irK 

Wh.'st i'=. niore irUeresting 
lor :i!,ii\ less ca^^y to 
g i \' i '. ar< i i hc: changes 1 h at^t. 
v'e{]t on 30 ' the ]/vcs of 
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iii^ii^w 







D.miAer<n^ 




ttlu|g«:neraJ pojnilalion of 
’/^li^c.<> grea t 0 g s* 

Ruling rliat 

writer 
a definite 

t^Vi^bniH the gre^t pes- 
oleiiees that W(a|lknQi<^:OT#pt. the in the 


sr>c,oud a'hu this era. 

i i d n ly they: 


satisia:nio7i, if nis vicUjry 3 ^^, assured an«l 


znt of his contracts a' matter of 0^7 


they disot^^nyr('(l social or^CT'ip 

jn?t as, inhilif as we Hid iti rbe 

Ktunan and ( hinefe cni]|j!iwfes. 

late Sii' ?viark whoso untimely 

abiiih in Pari , during the inth'. n?,i epidemic of 
191 h w^as an irreparable loss lo (dri|^'B^taiii-^^; 
wrote irg J'/k'i l^risi H vivid 

review of the NeaiwrKsia during 

the period we a.|ipwl^|||l?i^. 1 n y|t| opf^ning 

cimturics of tlie pres€i|y||ta/ l5||, SJ^ys : *'* ^ 
direction of irtditary^Bdinihllitratiori ail'd 
imperial finance became entirely divorced 
in men intis from practical govemmen^ 
and notwilis^jaitdinf the vilest tyranny of sotsi 
drunkards, ipant#- lunatics, r.avages, and 
i&pdmted wbrn^, who from time to time 'held 
iiW ‘Vein|u of ^yWnmentf^' Mesopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, anlf'%'pftan^aitiM enomiousf lOpuiaBons, 


huge '%$,t 


^kes we j#'"' kept 


L.vi V • <- \n. iiir. j j i i o-v- a. iim-ivt i. 

'■ )» '\V 

bv.nty. y 

raid from the on the other 

must have been a rr||B-ei',,^J^r dread. T 
.d!l,agers jiatl need" ta'W re{uge^"^^!ili1|p 
jjfalte of the '’'belies, from w-|4|?t'e * they co 
the smoke ^wkich told of t^; 

' the ^^nomadS 

as the canals were not dcstr 

cant ion _.,||B® safety ^ was assiiredfcno'irtfe 
pa tabldgBmage id be effected,.^,";'. . .'.f'-j 

Tn^ffmenia and Pontus^re/COii<Ution of Jllfl 
was quit€j otheg^dse. I'hfefee v’c^'v 
distric.ts,_ cc>ntai||pfe;;':.> fieri® iriycir^ 
poy^rfui nati’;^ uudirh'iW^ti 

pe;^,ft:€ '''^' <^ultivatO t^R |i^ided/v:ihif ' 
ecaj|ond^|j|^v;ejrcea, *3 , Ciii#a'''^d'€appa^|^^ 
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desert: 


tiOtcs ' by 


lit; 


.oiHbe ,30^^ern 

i;ly oii"y au iritt‘i:prrl'irtSj^ ttHtcbed ie; 
Dably wjtii 

ft an o(ub ria elrdl. n.uc fr<;?*:}r, 

f.j'iil'/d lunisrif !\iuhani,iMd^^^lJi^'PrO? 

( >f 1 / ' Pb i s a 1 iih a iiirn a 4/ ♦ calle 

iiport f-b-r.a-Iins vo tnie 

GUI and io servr hirn. ' >]o(dAil| A'^’as 
deiiXihcdo-unanL ^ ^ ' 

I'kiitt' is n(:' recuyd oi the reception of this 
sive, acv-i pn.".arnab]y unanswered. 

iJlii' cH'neror piobafdv shru^ hi:- shSiiklers, 
'fa id W'le'- iahaly Hnuiscti at tli idci i . 

-,,3 at ;at’€tVsij^ho^||Rn'‘v''t:new more ab‘*i't this 
Mtd.uunnr.d. ile was said to >(t* a tin-soruc 
false pn;>phct who had incited Yerni.c» the rhJi 
pH'ovince of Southern Aralha. Ir icbei against 
the King of Kings. K avadli wo - m uch occupied 
with atlair^i, .Jtie Itad .K:poscd and murdex<jiS:'A 
Ins tather' (..hosroes Ti, aaJ he '•eas attempting’' 
to rehrgaai,5:^ x\w i'ersiau '’military forces. To 
lunuflso fl|8uue a na '-sai.o.* identical w;ith that serd' 
to IhTcicliiis. Idle thing angeted Jinn He tore 
fine,.; ihe fragnn-i'ts at i';.*- < 
atS^I||pp^iiin» Jn'g<me. 

this W'a,‘> io!’i to the Mad*, r far awuiy 
mjiie lime tr^wm of IMcdiua , he W'a^ very 

angrve, ' I:' (* i.ord ‘ ' lie crit-d , ‘ rend 


^ ‘'S''' 

, ^roHi ih,c cays ol €yru 3 ’ onward Zt?»roastrian* 
had prevailed over the anaentegods of 
^Thovclf' and B^ylon, Zoroastfr'^, (the, Greek 
of the Iranian^ "'‘'Zarathm.tra^"'), like. 

• Bj^|hajjg|Va$ au Aryan. 'We' know nothing 
of'the ajPIn which he limi;' S'-me authoritie.s 
make him as eatly as 1,000 B.c./'bthta make 
him contemporary with Buddha or Confucius ; 
and as little of his place of birth or bis exact 
aiaiiouality. ^is teacliings are preserved to us 
in tJie Zend hut here, since they no 

longer pla> any plat part in the worljte affairs, 
we cannot deji^xvith tinun in any deMil.^ The 
opposition of a good god, Onniizd, the god 6f 
light, truth, iraiikness, and the sun. and a bad 
god, Ahjiinan, god of secrecy, cunning, diplo- ' 
ma^, darlaiess, cUid night, formed a very 
ceJ^^i part of his* religion .♦ As we. find it in 
histojry . it is already surronnde.d hv a ceremoniai 
and sacerdotal system ; it lias no^nnages, but it 
has priests, biinples, and aitarsi'ilh which btun '^ 
a Sifitocred iiie and at which sacriticial cerernoriies 
Mirtor.ued. Among otiier distinctive 


arc 


1 lioli his kiut^dom from him/' (a.d. 6?8.) 




But before go on to \d\ of the rise of Islam 
in tiu' woiid, it Will woU complete out 
^ smvey o) ih;: coivhtion of Asia in 

. '’f t)-''-'’ Ofutun/'. 

\ And a IvS'h] or so r-. Oue 1u religious 
de'\ cM>oihenU. i'o tie- <. .annuiiuiy during 

div Mtt-cimd pi/ned. ^ 


'.r 

Cu , woiora'I 

and Si.- iC ii i 


T.c»nu- ir? o'li’ Ou/iijic pro- 
ft*'. <5>f ppimes {‘.'wenn the wrU.tr 
'■* '-ir . '1.»11 oi srvUine-:. 

vr,.,-: r!,..,;; ior im,u' to ;vio!,.a,„nic(i, ilif foita ■» 
.iikpttd li! tli- .kr,ryr;r,h^..,a Jtrii.roi, ,( ■■ ri„.rf. is 

^ 1 ^ no «?. iu iV.e A'-rib alpha]»t;t/' Sir 

■' ’ " ■ ‘ •- M :tk uinmaii meniiinB 

y,.. . „ . , ,. , f"""" ' Wiw s-.w,.Id 

t. ■•utt. a;:,;* ;!■ ;:y „ ' , , zt, "Tt 

" ’"'"r-toou. vanat^. 




feaiures is its proJiibilicm of either the, burning 
or the burial <4' Ihc d( ad Fhe Parsces of India, 
the la;;d surviving Zoroastiians, stiil lay th* ir 
dea»i ^aii within ceitain opeji towera the lowvms 
of Silciice. f.o whicli lhe vultures r.oirn:, 

Uiider the bassanid kings from Ardashir 
oi-ward (227), this rtligion the offici 1 

religion , its head w^as the second oi-ison in the 
slate next to the king, and the. Idng in quite thb 
aneit nl fashion was bupposed to tie divine o.r 
Semi <ir\ ine and uf>on terms oi peculiar iutimaqy.^ 
withOnnuzd. 

fill! the reiigmus fermentation of;, the vferld^ 
did not leave the ^^'uprejnacy^^^5j||^^ 
undisputed in the only 

wa- there a great east 
tJteniiy, tn-wdiich 

but new sects' arose in Persia. the 

riov<‘l ideas of the timei|g||» early or 

branch of Zoroastrianism, Mhraisuim^ haw'- 
already named/ It had spread into Europe 
by the first- century a.c., alj|ir' % eastorn ' 
campaign^. ,pf Eompey th,e Great. .Jt; ,|>ecaino 
.enonnousiy populstr with the soldiers and com* 
mon people, and, until the time of Cc^hstaniino 
the Great, continued to W a ' 4rious Viv^P'tp/ 

» 'Dicrc a good accc,»un-t of Wtrahuxi in C 
Ih^ Church $ Task in i}^ Roman Empir^.^^Z. 




, oiife'ii'i^f .iiis ■ '$ugces»ors, ji^BmI 

tfefev 'Juliari '' 0 'y 

i'.ate:/’'' made a belat-.^i 
attempt ^ trp^ suEstitiito 

' faith ^Mitlnas'wasa " 

B ce< 1 ^ say 1 1 o th orc: ri u w . 

relifc^vm, Maniclueisni, 
aru^v\ whtch dt\Sf'rve:-v 

ruLiAN Tir 

sr>n;^ at tit v* now, 

tlui fuiinder of Maniclrcism, was born 
tlu: son ui :) ^yjod ^'arnilv of T.A:%aui!Ki, th< old 
Medf'an r.apiial (ajx '2JU/. Ilf) svar. rducated 
at (dt'r i| b m. PI is father was sone, sort of 
reiigioas Si*etury, arui he was 1 nought up in an 
atmrspljer*', of reiig;Hni> discussion. Theo*' came 
to him that per^masion tliat he at last had the 

K up!e.i|^]ight, which is tlic mociiy^ power of 
ro.l^|l^'' iiriliei' Ts He was impelied to 
pri^li^lpi^his doctrme. In a;d. 242, ai (he 

Sassanid 

moncti^h , '^'inc 'l^|||K. t eaci . In g . 

is thcji>^ay in whidi men's 

moviug.i;: in tm)se c^ys'^hat 'life' 
teachhw%itck|ded a sort of theocrasia. He 
was not, ^he dedtered, proclaiming anything 
new, ‘'1^^ great Religious fuimdt'rs before him 
had all be<m right;* Moses, Zoroaster, Buddha 
Jesus .(dirisP--||pHiad been true prophets, but 
to hit^S'M 'vas appointed to clarify and crown 
their impci, feet and confused teaching. This 
he did in Zoroastrian language. He explains 
the perplexities »d contradictions of life hs 






.- A*uli ftOti . 

rULIAN Tim AKaST^MT:. 




ilr I 


'^'•a^tiOnriirt !>t h|»sii^ne 
, rlark'fievs , 

PGod ipd A!'r;. 4 j 

Satan. But hc*w 
'■ was i.re.:] ted^^, 1 k>w ||i 
fell light,, .hH 
darknefe, hoW'"'iH^ Is 
l)einf^ angJ< ‘d and 
i c dec p. »Tn t ii e 
d . f r( vi f ess#^% 
fflirt played bjb j||i^|,' ' 
m this strao|i’''m'Si|Bi, 
of reUyion^- \vc,:,;catiaR 

would , 

t crest vv’h.h llu' 

is historical a'lp 
n« 4 |||M':ok>gk‘'d . 

the ufus^st 
liibtortel interest' 
tin* fact thatd'^fei not' 
onl s'' vwchi ahoilf''* !tan 
prtva.iiiiig 

finally satistt|^^P^hs 
oFlVis, bnt^iBfflNxr- 


'■.estan, into India, and ^‘\gr tlj^^pafisek^mil 
?.lliiiia. This ^i''wdorn of v.y^is 'TOri;>y ridl^ 

It is interesung also - biun^^ 

as (he iact that Tu ; e^-^aup wh'& no hmger a 
<.ount{y M'd dangerous but a c.oimlry 

in winch cities W'u;e tjourislniig and n)en had 
the education arui U'isure for ‘||n*ological argiH! 
incnt. The id'-as of spo-ad eastward aM 
wa.*siwc;r'] wide go;:ai rapidity w:rv. a 

» |[ cciinl rtiot.doi.k of in 


mu t lUe 


cuvircChrisuan WO' idforiieaiiv u. thOdSj|tn<lycars. 
Soamwhin aboiil a.u, 270 Mani cStiie baiErk 


teadiid 


was not wmiuch a Mithraist as a syocretist. 
'■ ' ‘ 'Garduer, JuHan ih» Apf)slai§---^tuA 


Soamwhin aboiil a.u, 270 Mani C^mie baiErk 
I 0 fl.tcs4>hou^,aa|Lm.u:;(t'^nau V' ooivv<rA9i '' 
brought hut; c.onlHct wiiii ffte 'off 

religi''!'' ' TjY?;4>ut;Jitl3or^^^ iHr^^ 
ing monhich had hinTwIciiiec^rid his lT#dy, 
for some uakn avn reason, flayed, and |hcro 
began iicren peisecution of his 'adheiMti* 
Nevertiiok^s-i, Maruc]uei$||, held its ,'OV/|p in 
Persia wdth Nestonun (Miristiaivity and orliip'OX 
Zordi,t'triaiusm (Mazdaism) fo.^, some 'centOTicTy 


[:"::^comes fai* ly evident *h#;4n ' tl'ii| 


^"th centuries 


'Per^la'> but 






OF HISTORY 



(' f.'V; 'f?' . Jt »■*, ,>t( hfi-rriof 

‘ t",' i>" i ,i;ha. If) t j-tr-.*. 

' -K A ST /■/ru?‘ or kamskka 
iKTRAF FKO*; ?\'ClvS. ITJS TVrUlM, TAK 
}4ot>'/s Aim T > lUi .nutiaO 


Ii;4ion;’‘ "hnd tl.o 
iT/]uj!i I X - spiles. 

* c|i[3hisni, 
^ by side, 
living dicn very 


mm 



very reFeiTi]>Jod 

U»e Huns r>f Attilii m 
their barbarism ; they 
merely r<iuh'cb tlivy 
produced no such dy' 
nasty as the Kushau 
mfuiarchj : and their 
chj<‘fs n (ained their 
headquarters in West- 
ern 1 n i k est'u 1 . M Ihi- 
rngula. their most 
capable leaxler. has 
been eaiit'd the AHda 
of Incha. One of his 
i a V o n r i ?. , u t i u st‘n i e 1 1 1 s , 

Ur :ire iold, was the 
evprnsive onr e>t rolling 
elephanls down pre* 
]>l;tccs in -j: 
del to vat eh their 
-erljijlpg v lbs aboiiii'- 
options roused his 1 n- 
kian Inixilary prince's 
’ • ' rev’oll, and he u as 
OAT rthrown 1 iut 

tlfO liaal erunng o[ rla^ 
I'pdanahle raids into 
Indit^as effected not 
by rilpfeiF"^ but by the 
iheir 

^ 'i^entralestablishmcnt 

[-kamskka .>% 'i 

ms Tvrm-u, tak . i< ihe ()xus (565^) by 

Li T * lui .NuTi'D the growing power of 

tlie 'Fnrks, working in 

ti.e aili.u'K'e with the 1*. ? iaii; . A, fb*r this bteek- 

up, the Kphthaliiies 'vsolvcd very raiaLily .' iid 

roT»|^1^y into tlir surrounding popuhat !o;Ov, 

nuicli^s the uns did alter the 

dvattiof AiUla a iruiiUed years earlicw '< 0 - 

lujd-' wilhtj^l^ont; ‘.1 graziiig lands must dis- 

P<U'se ; there, is neuliing 

else tor it. Some of 

/ the. chief Kajpul claiis 

( ‘ -m to day in Rajpu- 

^ tana in XorUi India 

I (|\ descended,, it is 

^pp' said.fniin tliese \\' hit e 


etli.ince vcilli the 
up, the Kphthaliiie 
eomukt^'V into t 






7ktt 3^'»^we2itSp &*m.# 


the produced at oin- 
age in #iilv€r and c .'pper 











W] 


':^ginniri^’4nd';tUei|^';<>f'tlfe:£!l^ 



his boj 

b' iM ‘ the 



l4iii< t iii|iii!i> » li < ii j /< f i . i ' . i ^i ^ 

I ' ‘ ^ 'V^', ' ''j32i 

he sea:rchesf|jpr ■ socii 


-fh* Great ■ '^d #€''/■ cortpjete'v'breil , 

Ageoi' ■ 'Tecj^t^-df ' '^'Ord 

China. politirAl, and rd^lllPi of Eirrope,. 
the histoiy uf Chma is one of bomparatiwe social 
While the Western world, after its 


stability. 

first disastrous atteips tt>^ bring in auiocniey 
iis a corrective to plutocracy, was beginnij^g 
again amidst tjic debris of its social order. 
China was contmuing stcKlfastly upon, the? 
conservative that Coni n i us hadcmf>ha5-.i/,ed. 
She bad sei-backs. pesti- 
lences|4pvasions, great civil 
v^axs. and comnrotions. 

‘ the s('\eruh century saw 
vast dominions that had 
lieen nominally ^’unified by < 

Shi Hwang Ti nine hundred 
years before, poi)ul<His, pros- 
]>i;rous, and ron-oUdaU^d, 
the same faiths arid tiie 
seme institutions wearing 
well aiid siTvmg an inefeas- 
innltiinde of mankind. 

T'mni its 'sarly beginnings 
in KaU“Su from which 
had spread iB w n 
Mwang ho va^JI^ 
vaded lUai cjf me Yn^HsiT” 
kianig, (he Chinese civiUza- 
tion had now spread bvei 


i,sd. agapi^t, the uniyersaj chaitge '' 
labfts; 'cust'Of^ft; ’that',;ws^^ 
k,' ''::''Prom>ntmt. .^^^mong Tiotes(;;!p| 
Cbiba,; began to dfink 

bit ibe sixth 'century a.b. Chinese, poets vifarfe''; 
aTiting deligbtIbC abotit the gheds of 

the first cup atiij the cup and the thb'ti;* 

cup/, and so The . importance t^t 

fad measures the contrast ot g^ t. and 
While the west \vas reconstru M p ■ f undament^ 
ally, tlie east wms elaborating. Already before 
the Christian Era, China was producing beautlli^ 


TJia CHIblE^E imdbr tfer 72V7SfG.Pijna^tJf 

15b^<anni|<|j|^||l|.'***TKe*]^^ lift gpqala.5i"^Hxtortfc» wu bt* Ira ia'i i. ] 


an area mutdi greater than all ICurope or than 
the. empiie of Trajan at its utmost extent. 
And its unity was far more real than any 
unity the Homan Empire cobld boast ; it had 
a common culture, .|ii common script, common 
Teligions, a common body of idea$. 

As the compiler of this his^k^sits among 
cimsistitig of three denonnaations^JhB||l^ silver, Ujiht 
silver, and copper. Thirteen known to 

survive, the light sUver denominktkni b0& represented 



•jt.. . 

paint In the 
cent iirieilw)tne , 
wore pamled tl 
mankip.^ fhci 
of beatiwiil va ^ 
fine buildin^^ anl 


by two specimens in the British 
Fetrograd, until, I Was fortunai 
to their number by a frawi^a Oxford Street.^F* O, 
Our iliustratioti .shows one of these Awo c^^itts. It 


nsei||n and one at 
laangh fcb add two 


may have befen iisttnek in 
Kpfithalite duminion. Its 
'figure it gives of a Hun 
wear a , 

indiaa; oiiipirWbs<>fw hotel, 

sngge»^;^:;A;ihiSsdcatt. COw- / 

of ,' , 



in'; 801*1^' state unu«||j, 
for us lies in the 


second, thirrfj^ij|i fourlh 
Inmost Ji>veiy lands(‘<tf)es 

, 'e ,^vcr boen dow b,y 

|yas also a great prodilction 
oar V in gs . It v c. r y ’wh o re 
:oration ii c'r . ;,:j * icd , Pi mi- 

mg from wO(jjj||J[)iocks began af;uut the s^ime t ime 
as tea drinking. The scvetoli ceptury also snw 
a gn'at oui break of poetry . ' . ' 

sllfthin j| L. suggest a work! of pi^ktehil 
s. certain matters China 'was 

iply> conservative. Hiroughout thi.-: [>exiod 
making no changes in her elaborate, 
heiuiifnk clumsy, and m'lexible 

world to the west of Jrei was 




(man, He 

Juding one o'f a Red ; 

r,,'..aiid ,^his leg gear ■. * ' 1 ®; '^I^inted eh.'-n uav'rs h.^ve 

quiver ■ but aiJpi'SiWe script wa.*i develepiixj 
foT'\bI^imry wiiliag and corre8poiX( 



:*h,ne'c:d, 
i'v<a<‘>}>ed , 


Y. i\ 
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'^iWeseifrioiiatach ueitbcr •no,ciec1j||'the nxc^^gev goo4 roannexs an< 


a,5i ffexaclius .did, nor insTiited 'tjbp'envays aftety//'’|dacjaUcxn , 
iiie, fashion of the parricide Kayadh. He iritiss of the pd; " 
receivpfi them well, ex]>!:r;-.sed great interest in 
tiu^jr ®eoiogicaj views and assisted them, it 
is said, to biiiirj a mesqoi' for the Arab traders 

in Calvin a mosque Avhich survives do this 

day. If i . one of the oldest mosques in the world. 

§» 8 

i ke nrhaiuty the culture, and the power of 
Ctima 3 t the ciav-n of tiif‘ seventh century a n. 

rntellcclaii ''ontrast wdlh the 

disorder, ajid divisions of 
„^|j:'4®l!^'0Stern v/orld. as at on<'-c to 
raise sofill* of the most interesting questions in 
du* history of civilizalioa Why did not China 
,^,ke€p this gieei lead r Why does she uoi to 
this clay doiinnafc the w ^id cultarallv and 

'SfeV die ketq^ ahe-id. 

It IS ojny' a ili'Aisand voars later m A - si \teenlh 
' .iftrid. seventceciUi centuri's. -.Mth 1®' disc('^'( rv 
ofdSuTtrnca, illy. iifi i*[ pjiiiU'd ho.’d;< and 
ion in the v"; est, anci iln da\\!'- (.if modern 
iti^c discqv e.^^ d-ha(' v'o (-an say with coiui™ 

.laat tn'e §|P'«torrj world began ‘to pull 
C hina. th)tler the Tang rule, and ♦hen 
lan under the Sung dynasty (96o-i.:J7q), and 
lain during the perjod of the ^Mings (1358- 
( liinu pres^'iiicd a spectacle of 
Jiappiness, cuhiin, , and artistic and inteliectnal 
yttiviiy fur in front ol auj^^oia’.ernporary sia.iL. 

AtSill se; n)g tl'iat she' a chi eyed so muoli, why did 
sliQi not rchieve rnoie ?'* Chinese i?hipping was 
upon the sens, and fij.ax'e was a c</nsiderable 
''jw.as tradv di time; China knew 

vs^pendv o; I'..,. compass. Wl.-y did 

rdisfovcr.AiiK dec, or Australia? 
uieli isolated obsei vn!5'«y iuyeriudy 
liteCliint'c.i ,v ^uopo-.v,!, ,• 

'.e'^iTgry th, , ue^-s.; CA>al and gas 
neslo i Cie.^c tilings were lived 

dim- isydraoiic 
''*hlo ■ Hie knowledge 
'’W.hehi cuanwJ . -d I.ns.pier 
Vi' by did th' y n, p otgan 
" (.0 epei.iiimj 

' “''“C l!u. .v, fd fuen T'U C(. 1 





:'qn 


1 - I 

,,i y 

in 


.yv,, 

■ 4 t 


in 

-'Uce. 
lining lu 


•restrain^ 

d0w,n, .into 'the. 

W'hy are th,e;:iina$s^>; 
of China. , to-day; 'an^P^vdiy ' hay^ ^they 'c^lwajri'.' 
bee 0 , in %ite oi au excej^tionally high level 
of teturaiintelUgerice, ilUter^ 

It is customary to meet such questions with,, 
rather platitudinous answers. We are toll||||| 
diat the Chinaman is. the most conservative 
of human beings, that, in contrast with the 
Kurojioan races, his mind is twisted round to- 
wards the past, that he is the willing slave 
of etiquette* and precedent to a degree incom 
ccivabk* to VNestern minds. He is ivqJresented 
e- iiavi?u/ a mentality so distinct that one might 
almost expect to lind a diftt.roncr in brain 
slrnct\iro to explain it,. The appeals of Con- 
fiiciu.s to the w M ^rn of the ancients are always 
quiX'vi to clincdiPids suggestion. 

If, however, we examine this generalization 
more cioseiy, it ^(h.-^solves into thin irir. 
su[>enor intellci tiul initiative, the liberal enter-^ 
, ’hr e?i^rimcutal (lisp<>srt,|^n .^that 
viippi ^ ^ clijraclerize the \Veste^ji''dnirid, Ls^ 
mande'd in the liisioi y of ih.d noild oul}' during^ 
(ar^aie f ''ascs^c-ind under ' xcejuional cirenm 
'•'taTjees. I or the rest, trie \\ world displnys 

itself as tjaditional and con^xvative as China. 
And, on tht‘ othin* lji<n id, the ( Innese mind has, 
undet conditions of stimulus, rhowii itself quite 
as inventive and vcTsatde as the ICuropcan, 
and the very kindlfcd Japanese mind even more 
so. Vor, tak. the case of'thc Greidis, the whole 
swing a Their iUttntal vigour falls into tlie 
peno I betw’ceu the sixth ecntiuy b.c. atid the 
decay of the Aiexandi tan Muscmri muP:-- the 
later I tolemics in the .iccund coit.ry b.c. 
There wco^ (Greeks behxe that time and (Trecks 
si.' hilt a iiislory ol a years of t;h,c 

B; in*' b.mpire showed the Hellenic ws.irld 
at leak: ,v, nally :aj,goaf,t re; fliina. 

isiu. 'u' have alre.mjy drawn attention to the 
' oinj^auLtive .,0 rue of th ' iTaiian maid during 
the Roman .period and its aL.midard ferti'M 
Since the RonjarMsance of learamg. 'fhe 
rnmd agMui fiad n phase of bjightnesb in the 
seventh and eighth cemmric., and it did not shine 
again antitctlw lifteenth. Again the mind pf 
the■,Ara^>^, as we prc,s>.:ntly tel] , bHi 

si, am., havinijgiever acl 


like a star 
ihe'ippearaaclFbd " 



EN CENTURIES 


I N, A 


importance or since. On 
.<b0 'other hand, there was^| M^ 'a great deal of. 
scattered inventivc;aessj||^Sttia, and the pro-' 
gressoi Chineiie art witnesses to hew movements 
and vigorous innovations. We exafggerat ^ tin? 
reverence of the Chinese for their tatners ; 
narricide was a far commoner crime among 
Chinese emperors than it was even among 
the rulers of l^ersia. Moreover, there have 
been several libcruliziir!?: movements in China, , 
several recorded struggles against, the “ ancient 
ways.'' 

It has already hct-n ' iigg(;sled that piiases ot 
real intellectual progiess in any coinmimiiy 
seem to be connected with the exi^^tence of a 
detached class of men, snfhciently Ireo not to 
be obliged to toil or worry cx^ustivcly about 
anundane needs, and n *t rliW’and powerful 
enough to he tomn:. i oU(/ extravagances of 
Inst, display, or nueltx. liny musr haw' a 
^.en%'. of seenrily , hut not a, roi,c(,fb of superiority. 

class, we hii' ■. in;^uate<i, mu:;>; 

be cl!/.* ' tallE freely an ! oonmmnicatc easilv. 

j|It must not be watched for heresy or persecun d 
^#br any ideas il may -xpress. Such a InyupV 
state of. affairs certainly prevailed in Creerc 
during its best days. A class of intelligent, fnv. 
gentlefolk is iiulet.*d evident, in history whenever 
there is a n'cord of hold pltilosophy or effective 
sdentific advaiv.ris. 

In (ii ' d.< , V (if Tang and SuT)|||and Ming there 
Tuu^t ’tue Ikch an abundance of pleasantly ' 
circurnstuiK c d peo|)le in (Irina of just the class 
that su]y)hed mosi of the young 'men of the 
Academy ai A then is, or the bright ndellipaices 
of Kciiais^,anc(‘ U.iUd or the members of the 
Loiidon Royal SrjcKdy, that motlier society of 
mc'dern scie.uce ; and yet ( hiiia did not ]>rodure 
in thes<i periods r»f opportunity any such large - 
beginnings of recorded and analysed fact. 

If we reject the idea that ilierc is some pro* 
found racial difference between China and the 

K hiel) makes the Chinese by naiiw con- 
CO aavl tie* West by nature 
e are forced to biok for 
cause of this difference in progressiyi^sa iaic 
sum e other direction . M any people diii^oseif h > 

gt^f^H^ring the last fQui ^P &ve 
^ oh a" ' 


script and iiSfth'idiMi 'of''thdag^i .so elaborate^; 
and so diihcult that the mental energy of th«t 
country has l>een largely consumed in 
it. This view deserves examination. ▼ 

We have already given an ^count in chap, 
xviii. of the peculiarities of Chinese writing 
and of the Chinese language. The Japanese ’ 
writing is deriAU'd fnan the Chinese, and consists 
of a more rapidly written system of forms. 
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MODKh OP A r,UA<^ED ON tWO 

From a tomb, ^lin dyaaaty .«coad centuries A 

British 5toieiiio. ' 


great number of these forms are ideoggims taken 
over from the C:hine.' ajid us^|fexactly as the 
Chinese ideograms are used, bu^nlso a num 
of signs are usttd. tp cxpres.s s.v'lable^^ttier 
a Jap.'incse syllabary after ilitt 
.S^K^pan syllabary yre have. d(;<«|cd in chap. 

The Japanese' wTiting reiSns a clumsy 
sy|f||n, as clumsy as cuneiform, though not so 


as Chinese; and there has been 


mfi^ent in Japan to adopt a U’estem alphabets 
Knjp^long ago went a step farther and develoeffiij; I 
a true alphabet ff’ora the^saiie Chinm 
With.lfifaese exceptioti5 '’al]Lt;he‘'gj^t 


OUTLINE OF HISTOR"^ 


sy^icn'r^ ficm in wofld arfife based' on 

;tiui7v?cdib-f!ani';an"^'^^abets, and are beyond 
con-jparijon niore easily learnt and mastered 
than tbe (..hiiiese. This means that w hiic otlna 
people- lenrn nToreh’ a rumpai a l ively siniplt' 
and st;ai;:ditfur\vaud njet.'ho<! of evuing down the 
'vi. ji v\)'! '' ihey nr< familiar, tlie 
h.')s 1 j m'ist.:r ri g**cat mnltit tul-,* 

■ ot cCTO|>le’''. word Mrm'- .ord ^\!-■d groitps. He 
#lnst not i<pa'W) ttu; but the es\al>- 

]i' li':d group;r;, '%f il aso signs to rvprer>vnt 


na f US iia He unisl familiarize hiTTi.-^eif. 

tie oTo'C:, vvitli a nunil>er <>i exerfij lar^ classieal 

£ iks. Con^r'qaemly m Cliina, while y«n? will 
J great nuruten-. of people ■who know the 
significance -wlaih frequent ae»! fainili t 
g,cMpe,t<rs, you <]}-', oveT only a wli->" ’ 

' is suiheaeritly ext^. nsha era/y. • die 

jrieatti|S^ ru wspjqv’r paragraph mvi -mi 

^ few er mil qBk ree* r{ a a y ■ -ail )tlety ^ T o/ h n { u'tu or 

P shlHe^ o; meaning. In a lesser dngTee 
also ->( japan. No douhi aaropean 
readers, t‘speci;;lly ot ‘Uieh woi j-rinh languages 
as. English or kusnau, van/ greatly <unong 
;t;bernselves in to the exi mt of books they 

t n unde^litand anti itow far ihey nndevstaud 
cm<; tiieir t>ower varied att'ording to He ir 
i vocal ‘ularit*s ; but r j..;rr ^>oeoiing hwcls of 
nf!der>':audirig ..uv-ot:-’ yh^ r, hiij<^>^^x>.px'eseut ^ 
fiii greavcr rvp uditure of time anti labcmE 


the change wc^tiki give tiietn, refuse to tnake 
any move from''tbeir present barbaric 
graphy towards a phonetic alphabet aru1 
The peculiarities Oliinese script^ and tb^ 

eduga tionj | || | ^y s iem arising out of that script, 
must have acted age after agi* as an invincible 
filter that favoun d the plastic and scholarly 
mind as against the restive and originating typ4P^ 
and k(‘pi the latter out of positions of influence 
and iiuliiorityn There is much that is plausible 
in this explanation. 

There have been several attempts to siinplify 
th * CTniii'se writing and to adopt an alpliabeti- 
e il svsl^in. In the early days of Buddhism in 
Chinee when there was a ci'nsiderable amount* 
o| translation iiooi Sanscrit, liulinn iidluonces. 
»^tme iusu !o achieving tins end ; two Chinese 
aipu.iiiets w^ rc indeed intented, and each liad 
s^une h'ttle us(u But w liat jundr'pai the g^mcral 
;ido]Uioa of these, an ! what stands in the way of 
any ..phone tic syst(‘m of ( Idnese wij||pag to-day, 
is this, that w’hile the literary sc?;pt and 
phraseology is the same from end of China 
to the other, the spolusi language of the connnon 
peojde, both in prommeiation ;md in its familiar 
idioms, varies so widely that men from one 
province nrw be incomprehensible to men from 
another. 1 here is, howc\'er, a. standard 
^iinese,’' a rather booiush sT">ktm idiom, 
which is gcih rally -^indeivtood i>v t'dacat\‘d 


uporyd; •. iutsinnivut. A niandarjur. < dueaticrC ' people ; and ii i:, upon the {»ossibiiity 


iiiClijr: • \s {.tact ica]j.y learning to read. A man 
wh«o ' un mad hi Cliina is a% 

s|> dalist, and we himperor Ta,i- 

'r.suug of tJu- Tang dy nasty iis one of his glories 
that “ he thiiisdf knew Kovi^ to write.” 

And it may be tiny, lie: consa|jlht preoccupa- 
tion ( a the echnwed class viuring^ts most 
$iisre_^'Uy||^^^,,fr: upon tin Clunes'* classic- 
th^R I'.is , fiuour of tliis traditional 
leannng upon whicii rh^^j|uid spent so miicli 
hme and energy. Fe^vy« wh#' have toiled 


t.o l.eijd 'ip any 't/n< «>f i;eo\vlcdge in their 
ndici,, wfll WiUiugiy in latm.r of some- 


v!u wuuugiy ,n latour of some- 

and n-. w ; ’^his disp^^sition is as 
<^nya' of dn* V.Vn as oi the HasI?!' it is 
own a-- imu-;. bv tlie .s. led.-r^ ul the British 


'dh^ bv' tliC .s. 


" ' Vd tl,r I'n. T ? ? “y serious doubts in' th« mind ot a Chlna- 

' ''C“ wperiority oi hi, <»„ 

' ^ ahWmere was no reasoTi 


npplving an dphabetical sysicni of writing 
I this standard Chinese that the hopes of 
.voodern. educational reior7]ier.i in Chin.i <\rvr 
bu(- *a at the present t:ini* , For fresh eUi ’uj ts 
arc. now being rn hk > |^ ^t.dcase the Chinese mind 
from thir^ ancient enlffigienumt . 

The very success and early prospc-iity and 
bcncnd contenlment yf China in tlu^ past 
have worked to justify in ihat land ail rIJ 
natunil self-corn {flaccncy and censer v at 
mankind. No animal will change whej^^nits 
^ enough '' for jmsent 

matter man is still an 
Until the nineteenth century, for 
laorc* than two thousand years, there was /■ 
really nothing in Ihr historj/ of China that could, 


UU ‘>1 ihf. groet r.ud manifest advai-tagt? 
ui pojiulatf-ifdr.oition and propaganda 


lere w'as no reason apparent' therefdtO' jipr 
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any alteration. China produced a profusion 
ofbafctiful art, some delightful poetry, astonish- 
ing '^okery, and thous^ds of njiJlion^ of 
glowingly pleasant lives gdBration af^er 'jeiieni- 
lion. Her ships followed her inarvaRus inland 
waterways, a^d put to sea hut farely, and 
then only to India or Born«x) as their utmost 
"adventure, (Until the sixteenth century' we 
must renumber European seamen nevei sailed 
out into tlie Atianli( Ocean. ibe Norse dis- 
covery t>f America, the Phcrnician circumnavi- 
gation of Africa. we}-e exceptional feats.), j;. 
And these things wore ayiained without 
any such gfuanal boredonc si.w’itudcc indig- 
nity, and iiiisery as undeiia^’ the lak* of the 
rich the Roman Emrnre. i 'lci e, wa^ tnn^|> 
pf>verty, inne.h discontent, but it was not 
inassc'd ]X)V(Tty, it was not a nc'; -.^isary 
po|nilai flisecinlcnl. h'or a tiionsand years llic 





Xlutiese though and 

at times, ^seemed proof aglipt decafy. Dynastic 
changes there w^re, rebellions, phases of dis- 
order, famines, pestilences ; tyjg great invasions 
tliat set foreign d}masti^ upon the throne of the 
Son of Heaven, bin: no such shock as to re-« 
vohitionizc the ordi.r of the daily round. The 
emperors and djmasties might toine 
iiic !nandarin-'-'. the oxaminations, the it&ics. 


life remained. 


and tile traditions and habi:| 

China's cnilizatjon bad alrrady reached iis 
fullest de\'(dopnu;nt in the seventh centurj^ 
\,D., and 1 hough it continued to spread slowly 
and steadily into Aunarn, into Canibod 


iiOo Siam, into Tibet, 

Mongolia, and Mauclniria, there is henceforth 
little more tiiau ^-.nch geographic^! proj 
l‘i utord. of it tn tins hi>torv foi a thoui 


yi'arse 


mv. 


' The for tie n;.r.tJonannpss (;[ C'hina {/rtes. v\c 

thinlc, cic-t'per Ihau e .•■< > ;pf , (Tuma has fotrri^J a 
'nik '. a*.’;!:! (r) cannot be Iraiv^- 

plant' d, .uid (-!) r 'Mi'iot Ik rh;tn,"/'d without tn'incmious 
t.rh*rt e»he hy ,i<;ncuIOuT--- dco-giowiug. (Thcic 

is s.>nie tea »io, ihr hilhp hui ic ha:i i. ' -w 

vuirh rice to su}>p at liiC p' HJutiUon.) Towtis trns! - 
f.m the edijc r.f the viceOhdd >, for then' needs. The 
to^f'u is depcn'JcT't . n iho ernnitry, not as clsrwliere, 
(ountry olrit town. There arc smaii properties; all 
the l.ands are wanted, enid can be abs'”-rl'. .0 :i\'i 

ama'Si ml a^picultui .T }ubs. A staev; oi 
tiiliug, lillhix, tilliuf:', has no souicc of iniiiativQ twwaif 
change, it coal b to l»e mined in the futute. and China 
industrialized, then a society that has not funda- 
meiuaby changed for inousar.ds of years may ne , 
changed. Ciuiia is likt* an Egvpt or Smin iia, so big 
that the nomads — those torribic agents ol change — 
beat on its mass in vani. Ayfial the iunnads have riul 
-ioi. .!C' ''h'rn indnstrial&| ||» >^ay do. — j.L. auvl 

L. C. "B. disagrees with these two instoruius in his 
analysis c»f the Chinese pu l A*m, He writes iss folh>w.s : 

(?; 'in Older to answer the question- whv China 
Achieved so much under the T'ang, Sung, and Ming 
^ and thereafter failed to achieve more, it is 

isary to consider what were the principal factors 
nbure and progress umier these ilynasties, and how* 
they came to bt. extinguished. 

" From the earliest times there have two 

widely differing types of Chinese mind-— it^Poiihern 
or Coitfuoiaii, and the Southern or Ta<.»tst, As Mr. 
C>kakura has pointed out, the Yangtse-Kiang and the 
Hoang- Ho rivers are respectively, from the point of , 
•'View of thought and culture, the Mediterranean 
the. Baltic of China, Taoism was tH(B ideatiBm of 
sop^, Confucianism the practice of the north. c 
stood for adjustment ; but the adjuatmentjilliCon-* 




l.*ao-tse was the adju ’.tmevit cd tlic inc 
its rchitjoD ti'* the Tiihnile T'lu, htstor5’' Tj 
bi'iund up witli the struggle ol two for 

minaring in the pr^* ucally complete deh at of Taoi 
after centuricfi of (T»l> flow Chu Hsi, A.D. IT5C>~‘ 
r.ioo, was the Uutr bt. Ttiul of modern Confticiam.siii^,^.j 
During the T'ang, Sung, ard Ming dynasts (Ulna 


temporarily united, und free play was |j|||i\v«»d to 
tlioiight of both schools. Each played its pa^t aild^ 
er»rh rf. . ; u,.on the other, to the great benefit of f 

iimpire, Yet lK>th systems carried within thettt'^ 
‘u'cds of iSfecay. TaoisnU divorced horn the affairs 
i'.veryday life and the education of the people, lost 
itself in art. literature, and mythology. 
added layer after layer «‘.f bard shell about the inert ' 
organism of social life, the end was finally reached 
in i4.£i umh t th Mings wnt^fthc transference of the 
capital from ' liukhig to PcKihg. and the dominance 
of tlie Cnnruruiu pr^H' who had brought it about. ' 
Only in the t<vtei Tvlinc pe riod docs the great solitary 
lii^urr of Tiling arise His central doctrine' 

dial ihciipht^lllllfTearniog aj|^cT small value Unless 
translated into action hvd iffljR. irumediate effect in 
OiiiiA, J^Hit it fell upon Japanese sinLJ||i|j^.ened the 
drooping Samurai spirit. ;r , with .i 
the Kusso- Japanese } 


.fuciu$ w the adjustment of the individ 


jlidciaiTimd ceremonial telatioiis to others, while that of 


"The tmpf!sonn^^fe|^f the (TUineao mind in the 
ancient script is meiet:yone aspect of Confucianism in 
its bondage tO the past. idatemeut of j. U. M. and 

E. Ei' that China is of pea^nta^ is ihcomiije- 

heT^jible to me, There has always beerffc'igreat nroTn 
ind|||riaUsm arhd ^ great comnu-ire. ^he Chine^^ttu’ , 
as FJi^er Ball says, ' are pre-cmincuUy a trading 
"1. h^s the trade of China btx’'n simply ’a 

Kalii': From remote antiquity'' the Chinese 
their commercial instincts, 
beeiij^e civilizers of <E astern 
wntl|@thelr letters and -literature 




THE 


of 


IMie tlie yoar afU'-r ih^' arrrv 

f Muhairimad s €*nvoys at CantoD au<i » la-, ty 

^ , vms after the landing of FojV- 

cfcyuan^^ Gregory's missionaries in England, 
.a ceirain learned and devout 
named ^'uan Chwiing started out from 
Sin^ Tai-Tsung’s capital upon a great 
jourtvey to India, lie '’as away sixteen years, 

, he returned in 645, and he wiole an aceomit. 
of 'his travels w/Jiicb is treasn^i|||'a> a (■iunr>e 
%assic. One or two points aoOut bis exp>eri- 

' JL 


6 O' rx' 1 

bories of 

flashes Asia, and Ih^a id , 

th€^, period 'now 'under consideration. '' 

I'^s journey was in eno’rtnous one. He 
and ckitie back by way of 1 he Pamirs. He weOT 
bv the northern route, trccssing the desert of 
Gt)bi, passing a tong the southern slopes of the : 
Thian Shan, skirting the great deep blue lakefs 
oT Issik Kul and so to Ta.shkend and Samarkand, 
and then more or Ic'^s in the footstc|>S of Alexan- 
der the Great southward to the Khyber Pass 
,ahd l^’shawur. He returned by the southern 
route, crossing the Pamirs 
U oni A i g h a n i s t a n t O' 
Kashgar, and so along the 
line of retreat the Yuc Chi 


CMW?Cb!G*S 7 umi» jffent 



eiwes are toj^e noted here because 


coi 'In- 


had followed iu the reverse 
direction seven centuries 
before, and by Yhirkand, 
along the slopes of tlur Kuen 
H;un to rejoin his former 
IPlte near the desert end of 
tii^jreat Walt. Each route 
involved some hard inourx 
taineering. His j<iUmoyings 
^'in India art^ untraceablc ; 
he w'as there fourteen years, 
and he went all over the 
peninsula from Nepal |o 

jifc 

^ ' At y||t lime an 1 

4 TO'oigr 


bute t<T our general review of the state of the 
world in the seventh century a.p. 

Yuan Chwaag was as eager for marvels and 
as credulous as Herodotus, and without tjie 
latleiiiliniter's fme sense of histi^fy ; he could 
never i>ass a monument or ruin w'lthout learning 
some fabitlyus story about it ; Chinese ideas 
of the ^hgiuiv of litefaTTfix perhaps prevented 
-.Wl honx whing nmrh \i'- tail of how he 
travidled, who were his attendants, how he wa^ 
lodged, or what lie ate and iiow he paid his 
expenses— details precious to the historian; 


sian.s't. wants and received jh exdiaii^c t]\o carofno^ 
^nie.s iheA- UMjuUed from the ncighbouting 

1rari.,' vsth India waa developed to a great 
exti.'nt ^ tbc niiiti'i r'cmniv 

lh>F lutcTCfttinn tpacstion ij^iso discussed very ably 
asd i' 1 1 s i,, ifuVoard^a T^he Fute oj U*inpir&s. 

^ a liras' l.ai^els ^)fYuan Chwung and Beals 

o-i.'iiSij# 'ii'iang { ... Yuan'ChWitefe). 


A ' 


inrperial edict forbidding fR'oign trafJ||fso tlno 
Yuan Chwung sic; led jifom Singan like an es- 
caping criitunal Thc']p|||asl|p|jrsnit to mjevent 
him carrying otll: his project. HowheUpglit a 
lean red-colourcJ h(,)rs(‘ thul knew the 
paths , ^in a stranf>c gro\’bearJ|pow he (dodged 
a frd^er -guaoj^-tKnisa with^le i 

'‘foreign person 'I who made' him a^TO,^Pl| 
,brushwood lower jKvn the river, Uyw he 
tlie desert guided by the ineipfed 

cattle, bow he saw a inirage,^||j|}iow twice he 
narrowly escapfcd being shot b^Rrows when he i 
wa? getting water near the watch-towers on the 
desert track, the reader wilt find life. 

He lost his way in the desert ot Xy|||v for 
four nights and five days he hacMBwater ; 
wheti he ytas In . the mountains aitiong the 
glaciejrs, twelve o( his party were frozen to ' 
death. All this is in the Lj/c; . he tSlts little 
of it in his own account' 'of hjs. j 


SEV/E,,N CEN''TU''R1'E.S^ :i.N' 


.ASIA' 

;.,i,^ 



He shows us the Tutks, this new development 
of the Him tradition^ ii!S||fposs(\ssion not only 
of what is now Turkestan, but all along the 
||ern route. He mentions many cities and 
lerable cultivation. lie is entertained by 
various rulers, allies of or inorr or Ic.'^s norninaliy 
tributaries to China* and atuone, others by the 
Khan of the Turks, a ruagnificeni persun \n 
green satin, with his long hair tied wilii silk. 

“ The gold embroidery ot this grand 
shorn* with a dazzling spleiKh.uir ; tlie ministers 
ot the presence in al tendance .^val on junls in 
long rovvT-. on either sole all die-sed in rnagnificent 
brocade robesr while the rest of the retinut' on 
duty stood beliind. You saw that altlnaigh. it 
wa.'' a case of afr'sein'r ruler, vet there was an 
air of dislincLiesi and tdtgance, The Khan 
(caine ou! losm Ins tent about thirty to 

uie(‘t Yuan-chwang, \vhc'» after a ^.ourteous 
greeting caitercvl the tetit. , . . After a -hort 
iijtorval tMivoys htmi China and Kao-chang were 
adiniltcd and [ua tnuisi desp3|j|clies and 

e.redevdials. whs Ij die, KhlHI^ per used, lie was 
nin. ii elated ;uk1 caused th|^n^'oys tl||e se<ited ; 
tdien he en'den’d vsine Mud nne.r , for linns(‘)l and 


Ihun and gra]>e-syrup for t]Lp,s;,phgrnn. Here 




up' ''U nil pledged ^ ueh oihei , dWd tho hlhng atid 
draining of the winecnps made a din and hustie, 
while I he minglcd .miisie of va,noiis instruments 
rose loud ; nltlmngh lie* airs were the p(>]>ular 
si ra i,i||Hymeigfiei s. yet they , pleased the .senses 
an<d tcTHIiltcai I tl||Kr]cnta.l faculties. After 
a linle.^Ws of roasu-Hl beef and rnnlton were 
served ff>i the #<1 lawful tood, sa<, h as 

aike^5,j|||||ilk, ivin (l|Pncf!p|^ and gra[>es, for the 
jhJ^ru'BP After the entertainmclit, gi ape-syrup 
'v^Rdigain the Khan invited Yuaa 

the^ occasion, ^ 

compassion for all|pal lifrc and the 
p^^Wtas aiAtem|ncipation. The Khan, j'ais- 
iug a.nd gladly believed and 
accepted the 

‘ Yuan (hwai^s account of Samarkand^ is 
of a large and prosixitous city, a great c^-- 
merciaLJjl^epdt, the country about it very 
fertile, JUpiiding in trees anS flowers and 
yieldinfiKany line horses. Its inhabitants 
were skilful craftsmen, smart and energetic/' 

’ There is some little doubt about this identiticatiou 
See, Vyattem. ■ ^ , 


At that time wc mflst remember there was 
such a thirtg as a town in Anglo-Saxon Eng' 

As his narrative approached his experieni 
in indi:.», howyver, llic |>ious anid IcMun d pilgrim 
in Yuan Cliwang got the bettiu' of the. traveller, 
and the book biTOines congested with monstrous 
.stonc.s of increclibl(‘ miracles;-* N AMultiele.ss' 
get an impression of houses^ clotliiog, jmd 
tlu' like, . ln<ol> ro;y.;njbling those of Hie Ind^^pf 
1" day. Then as now the kaleidoscopic variety 
ot an hulia.n ciovvri contrasted with fife blue 
uniformity of In (he 

lime of Ihiddlia it i doubtful if there were 
reading and untirii; in India ; now reading and 
writing were quite common acconiplishTnents. 
Yuan (diva nr, give> an mteresting account of 
M gK’cit Buddiii^t indveT^atv at Kalanda, where 
rums have qnUe rccimtiv t>een disi'overyd and! 
('xcav-ited. Nalanda, and'ki-s'illa seam to have 
l)fvn ronsidcr;U)le c lim atituial centres as early 
as the^ojiening of the schools of Athens. ilie 
ca'^te system Yung (jllwang lound fuHy estab- 
IKlird in spite of .Buddha, and the Brahniins 
werr now altogether in the asi'endant. He 
names the four main castes we iiaxe mentioned 
in chap, xx., § .( (Q.V.), but his account of their 
functions is rad; or clilferent. 'rhe^5’>adraN, he 
s;iys. ws.ic the tillers of the .soil. Indian w'^itets 
.sav that theii function wxis to wi|^upon 
three “ twice an ' castes abov<» ti 
But, as we have 
Chwang’s acceaint of Indian realities is swamped 
by his accunuilatiuii ol legends ii|d pious in- 
sentions. h a tinse he lia<i come, and in these 
he re jt.) iced. Tlie rest, as we shall setVt was a 
I ask that had been set Imn. The faith of 
Ijuddhri which in the days of Asoka, and even so 
late as Kaniska, was still pure enoflgh h. 
noble inspiration, we now discover ahsoltii^y 
lost in a wilderness of preposterorfs rubbish, a 
philosophy of endless Buddhas, tales of 
.testations and mrjve'K like :i ,.C!:'rnk^J:rnas 
tomime, immaculate conceptions bV sixd 


al ready i n t im a tex 1 , ^ Y aan 


elephants, charitable princes giving themselves 
up tb be, eaten by starving tigresses, 
buil#?over a sacred maiKparing and the like, 
We'^^not give such. stories here,; ii 
like^at ^ort of tfung^Ee mu3tgo''td'the!'ptli^^ 
tion^hf the Hoyal ^ 


is ixi 






i^(|ii^ j ii jl i ni < w ywi 




where he 'WiU such, iri«Mia,'t^,,Wmihtath> pahu:e, arid qoc^tion^ 

,,i*agiimtio»s. And' in com^it»te>h:-i(rith; the wonders .of these 

^Buddhism. inteHectiially^undermin^ as it now he had staged so long. 

^ and smothi'ict in gilded dacorafion, the 'eh^peror asked about Iridi^^ 

■nl.ere gaining groutrd fsigriaj; was ^|»psed only to tal^ about 


smiHtu'TVti in 
ainisiT! was c ver\’^ 



agam7ns Yung Chwnug n^tt with regret. 

. Side^l^hide w|j^i the...- evidciice.s of a vast 
;dccay^in,JiiWi> niav note the 
" ' .rance'in ^ narrative 

oi n^pPItnd deserted eilies. Much of the 
count^was still snfforing from the ravages of 
.the llpbthalites and the consequent cU.sorders. 
ii^gain and again we find such pa.ssug(‘s -es this t 
"he w^enf nortii»east through n gtvai forest, 
the road’ being a narrow, dangen^gs path, with 
wild biod'aio and wild elephants, and robbers 
and hunters always in wait to kill traveler-., 
and C5tnerg||p from the forest Ik reached th^ 
country , or Kou stub- na-ka-lo (Kusinagara). 
"hill city walls were in ruins, and the towns 
awlp villages W'<*re (loscrtcfi. I'be brick founda- 
tions of the " old ciy/d’ (^'ha^jk Ihe rity which 
had been th(‘ cap M |„ W'cre '®H>ve ten li in 
circuit ; there fov, inhabitants, the 

IMutei ioj' of tlie .qi||V being a wild wrist*'/' Idns 


Buddhism. 

Buddhist writers thought v^ry highly of 
Tai-Tsung because of his reception of Yung 
Chwang (645), But 'so did the Moslem his- 
torian? because of that mosque ut Canton, and 
so did the Christian writers because of the 
Ne^doiian envois (bji). 

Tiie subsequent history of Yuan Chwcurg 
contains two incidents that thipw light a]>on 
the mental workings of this great monarch, 
Tai Tsnng, who was probably quite as much 
a MoslerS as he was a Christian or a Buddhist. 
f|J|jtr<fuble about all religious ?!)ecjaHsts is 
tiiW theji know"" too much aboet j^eir owm re- 
ligion and how b diffet# from others , the ad van ' 
tage, Or disadv'antage, of 5mch cllativc states- 
men as Tai T?i.uig and Constantine Use Great 
is that they know conipar itivefy little of sueVi 
matters. Evidently the fimdamental good of 
all th(,oe religions seemed to Tai Tseng to be 


ruin was, howe wr? by uo means Knivcrs.il , there much , the same fundamental good. Sr* it was 


.t least as mneh ni, filion of crowded cities 
villages and buy cultivations. 

Tlap' Life Kills of nemy harrVddps upon the 
reVurn journev : In- hil amoirg rold>ers; tiv* 
gl|jlt.v;eb‘phanf that canwung the bulk of 

, |jji$ possessions was drowned ; In- had much 
di|ic»il|y gclung fresh transport. Here 
We n’lnot 4y^'vnlij Ibcsc advent urws. 

Titc^l^tnrn ill Yuan Chw'aug to Sitigan, the 
fdunesd capita), was, wc gather, a trumiph.' 
• AdvaiTO couriersniust have told of lus conring. 
liieic was a pubhr lioiiuay ; the streets were 
^fcoiaiwi by banners and nmdv- glad with 
100*^1..'. He was rscorted Into rhe city wdth 
gicat pmnp and conanony, Twentv hor 


natural to him to propose that Yung Chwanj 
should now give up the religious life and coni 
into his foreign office^ a proposal that Yung 
Chwang would not entertain for a inomout. 
Tiu^ emperor then insisted at least upon a 
written account of the travels, and so got this 
(dassih treasure. And finally Tai Tsung 
pro]>c)sed to liiis highly saturated Bnd(ihis;t 
that he tdKcikj now usi* hi , knowledge of 4iian- 
sent in ti an.-dating the w. of flic great 
Chinese teacher La<?”tse' so a.s tn make 
availahje for Indian readers, It seei 
doubt, to the emperor a fair return a| 
service to the fundHine^tal good tha#''iies be- 
neath all religions. On the w^hole, he thought 
Lao-tse might v(?ry well rank witli or even a 



-iitry tiic spoils of liis travels 

had l.roat'hi. himliundrc.ds of l||iddhisrij|ktle above Buddha, and therefore that if his 

^work was put before the Bialnnins, they would 
SliBiive it gladly. Tn much the same spirit 


~ "01^, ter »n San'^krit. iindrnadeof trimmed 


li!lav( s '.u and birch bark strung together 
.1- lavrr-. ; he'had many im.te.es gt^Aand small 


hKclini, m silvei, 
wmm- > 


1- had'hfkv uu'le.ss than 

oiip hnndreil auv] nfty well amnenticated 
\ uan rinvang was prei 


kioAldh, 


lo en;pc:!,i, wlio treaii i him as 



fstantine the Grt:at had done his utmost 
to make Arius and Athanasius settle down 
aiiijcably together. But naturully enough this 
suggestion was repulsed by Yuan Chwang. 
’He retired to a. monastery and spent the rest of 
'hi$ years ^Imslating as 

. ' it.:, : /.'./'/v, 













;CHneSfc;Wrf:^ 


ji^Ure he|^ had brought with 


A.J), 



, ''\ ‘^;>v'''' /C^OKotdG’CAt'TAS^^ 

: Since the last three chapters have Ijtlea 


.pkftdlcli chapters covering the same pcjiod, 
it perhaps help the reader tb keep his i(!c,t 
Wthe Order ol e vents clear and assist him iii 'u$ 
^asp h^n this i^eriod. if we^e hefe a cliuitio- 
^ iogical table of the chief eventl'betweeu 50 bx. 
and the year A.n. ,65 o, and also a diagram pf 
Nvhat m may call the chief time masses of that 
l^eriod. ,, ,/,■ ' •, ' ‘ ... 


cjh. N erva begins the so-called dynast yltf th|i . 
Antonincs. ' ; 

m. ....Trajan^succeeds Nervii, r' , 

XO^£ ' Ch^^u tjTi the 'Caspian’ Sea. (Thdo* 
'^O^tliians irn'admg Nor^ 


117. Hmlrian .inccecds Traiah: ; ilfoman Em- 
pire at its greatest extent* 


BX. 


138.. Antoninus I'iii- succeeds Iliidrian. 

(The Indo-.Scythians at this time are 

- ' desfrojing tlie last tRdci?ss#f Helled 

vuh-' in Ijidia.) . . • ' 


5<>-' 

.m 


44‘ 


Rdmp recovering from Cairhte ( 53 )^ 
Pa rthianfe in Persia. 

China and mucli of Ccintraf Asia under 
;the 'Han dynasty, 
i luns drifting Westward* . 

C\e^ar defeats ‘.Pompey at 'Pharsedus, 
Cicsar assassinafed. 


[AfKiut this time Katushka reigiunJ in 
iruha, Kashgar, Yarkand, anclKotau.] 


Thi. 

1O4: 


Marcus Aurelius succeeds Antoninus Pius 
t, treat pku'iK hv';irb and last‘d to the 
:V! ;\urcUu» (kSo). "rius 
•dcvnstal 1 ail Asia. ’ ^ 


M. '^Battle qi Actiuni: 

(Vtigustus Cajsar rrinceps* 


180. I)eai h '‘f Mairu'.n Aurelius, ' ,1^ 

, (K<’eriy, a. ccnlury of war and disorder 
' " * i>egins in the Roman Ruii>ire,) 


4 True date ( v^birtb of Jesus of Nazareth, 


A.]). 


lian Era begins. 

Province of .Mcesia cstablisbedd’v' 


9^ 


Hnn_ :jiy nasty' 

X .You/' ‘hundred ''jArars'' x>f clmsiian' in- 


■province ol Paimouia 

^Mx'«albciuij|,,y o,urie' I (jirst 5assani4. ;Bh^)#puts an' 


Augustus dies. 


Tiberius, emi.ww. 


s";, 

“ ' <;*' i, ' 


^ ^ td Aisacid line in ,#cmia.. 

f'aliguia siuToyd&:.Tiberi.tKil:i»X.: f;. '<>■., ■ , 

aau,dfes (%, raid, 

. , made Er 




rnperor 


54 - 


'i# 


,,68." 


'Nero ,s\icceeds CJaucl'n 
Boadic^jsi, massacres Roman garffsdn in 

'X':. 

Suicide ipf Nero*'|^6ti'lba. Otho, ViteP 
’■ lus. ' 

Yespasian. tfat so-called Flavian 


269. 


79, 

di*i 


‘Tituis 'Succeeds Vespci^iian'. 
^orth ItJiiaia annexeC, 


feci us k died. 

26dgv. Sapor T. the |econd vSassanid shah, takes 
,, * Antioch, captures ^.thelE rnperor Va I cr^ 

ian, and is cut up on hjs return from 
Asi i Minor by Odenatluis of Palmyra. 
The Emperor G^hs 

at 'Nish. '4 

^Anrelian bccdmes emperor. 

2enobk carried captive to Rome. EjidJ 
of the bulrf^glories of Palmyra. * 

Probus suedfeds Aurelian. ■ ' 

^*45?' ^ r^ntus. T1ie,-EmpercH’*Hi|ft^^fv^ 

'iforces' baAXranks .ind 


270, 

272, 


, 275 - 
• 27f>- 


277 - crucified in Persia, 

284. Diocletian becomes emperor. 


455. Vandals sack Romr* 


303 . I>iocieti^p 4 ^cutes the Christians, 


31T. <ialfetitB,a^n<|pns the persc< uliou of the thrre is no emp< 

Cliristianfc' 'y‘ . of the Western 

312. Constantine the Great emperor, ^^0. St, Benedict born. 

‘1 3, Constantine 'Resides QVjer a Christian Clovis in France, 

Coimcil at Mestorian t hineh 


470. P 2 phthali its’ raid into India, ' ^ 

476. Odoacer, king of a medley of Teutonic ^ 
tribes, informs Constantino]> 1 e that 
there is no emperor in the West, €nd 
of the Western Empire, 


4H3. Mestorian thineh breaks away#r<»m the" 
Orthodox C hrislitn church. 


^ ,, V,/4. V ill I U V IJ V*l <^,1*.. 

\:>t. Frc^h Gothic ntids driven back. 

333. Constantine presides over the Council of Tbeudoric, the ( /dio/roth. conquers It.dy 


Nic^a, The Nicene Creed, 


*37, Vandids (Irivt n by Goths obtain leave to 
settl(‘ in Pannonia. 

Constantine is baj^tized on his deaili“b< d. 


and becomes KoiC, of Italy, but is 
nominally subject to Const antinqlle. 


{Gotliic kings in Itaho thdiis settle oa 
spec ial rofihscnb'd lands as a, gnrrison.L 


354. St. Augustine born. 

j. Juiujfi tlxe Apostate attempts to 


[n-aaiiiaTi <')ap<*ior. 

M]iiira?,,nla, lie,’ (F phi Is. j(h Attiki ^ 

Tiitba o\'eri;aoWT1. #(,; 


suo-talute Tdithraisin for (Cm istiaaiily. 320. Ju-tinian dusts. Ilv schrxT; at Atl'U'ns, 

.vOi ii h.ul llourished neailv a tluac-.and 
Tlu'odosins ti’a\ Great (a Spouianl*' < ui- xcars Edisariu- (Jusiioia!;’*-' isairraj) 

peror. takes Naples, 

. , , . ’ , . s'li. Chosrot's I begin; toft'igio 


3()<>. 'ihf* statue of Sfrapi^ ai Alexandria 


hi (>k< it uj). 3^1 (iroal pkigue ill Cuusuuiliiople. 

^,92. Theudosuis the (jreat is i.-’ui^rnu' of ea a 344. St, B<n.U'diCt 

and west. . . 

;>35, Theu.IuMns tho Great di^'s. Hoiv.ruis 5 :,:',. (lolhs exp.lie--Utpn fraly''by 1 f^wtim^^ 


:>i.t (ireal phigue in Cuusiauliiople. 
544. St, B(n.U'diCt di^*.-" 


and Arcaditi.s re -divide the ernpn^* 
with Stiiuho and \lanc as tluar 
masters and piutectors. 


Cassiu'iorj;' founds a inou {Wcry^llfy 


410, 'The Vudgoths under Alanc capture Rome. 
425, settling in south of S^iairi, Huns 


565. 1 u<^tiniini dies The Lombards conquer 
• nual uf Kurtli ltal\' It-aving Ravenna 
.uid Ibeue K>/,ani^toifeo. The 1 'urks 
lireak m ]> the Lpldhaliics in Wkviem 
'Furkestaii, 


in Pannonia, Dalmatia. 

57 -^''- 

Mrih,iniJti(jjid born. 


Vibifotlij^ and Suevi in I^ortuga.! and 

579 * 

Chv), r<.>es 1 dies. 

Italy.) 

North Spain. English invading 


(The Lombar<is prevail iu 

Britain. 

590, 

Plague raging iti, Kdmce 

(arc! 



429 . Vaiida||^^er Genseiu: invade. Afuca, 
439. Vand<ils taM Carthage. 


Gi''at— Gr4te|ry l—and the vdsiun,,,^ 

St. \u^elo!^" Cbosioe^ ll bcj^infi 

OTgm ^ 


448. ' Priscus^ visits 

Attila raids Gad w is dicfeated by 6io^ 

^ Franks, Alemaum, atxd^^Romans 6x91. 
^Troyes. A'/d.', , ' f. d'" ■" 

Death of Attila. ' " ■ 


Bft 4 \KlStetVStOTO%T\, 3 

a,o 5 .Toe?> U V\o\(ls 

(fi pamascuis and bas||Tmves div llelVs- 
ll' pont. langidyiasty begins in Chi^g 




Badr: >' V '/-^v" 

^Gm^Por^kn defeat 'at, Nmeveh ,. 

’^^Bpiiic litis. The Mcccan Allies besiege ’ 
jfeiiina. lai Tsung becomes Ejjciperor 
of China. 

Kavadli If murders and succeeds his 
father, Chosnx.s II. 

Miihanimad writes letters to all the rulers 
of the earth. 

Yuan Chwang starts for India, Mu- 
hammad enters Mecca. , 

Tai Tsuug rec.ei\’es Nestmkn missionaries. 


Mtihaihroad dies. Abn Bekr C^fph. 
Battle of the Yarmuk. Moslems lake 
, 2'' ' .$ytk* ' Oma^^;5^cond C«tHph.'‘ / ' 

' Battle of Kade^sia? ' , V' 

Jerusalem surrenders to Qmar. 

Heraclius dies*. ^ 

Othman third Caliph. 

Yuan Chwang returns io Singai:y||i|, 


Defeat of the By 2 ail|i.ne fleet by the 
Moslems* ^ 

Otlnnan is murdered at Medina, 


XXXII 

MUHAMMAD AND ISLAM 


"It 7^ b have HUtady dv>:.\ i: ! how ill 

\ /\ / A.p* 028 the conrp of .He 
V \ of Kavadh, and of Tai Tsung 
were ’'isited by Arab envoys sent from a certain 
Muha,mmad, Prophet of God/’ at the 

Arabia Small tiHCiing b)wn of Medina in 
before Arabia. We mast ull now who 
prophet wjis who liad arisen 
bauiong the nomads and traders of i.h • Arabian 
desert. 

Fiorn t me immemorial Arabia, oxu pt^lgp 
l^he ferlile^trip of the ’Yemen 
pljfen nomads, the hesil^Atti^rs. 

l^d of o^gin of the Semitic I^t^H 

KfalBa a^knoiis times waves ci tlnjse hompP 
fcad drif|M||i;rth, east* and west into the early 
fcivilizatliBfMEgypi. llic Mediterranean coast. 


Land.” At sojne imknow'n date ihe (.hiildea,ns 
drifted in from Eastern Arabia, and se< lied in 
the old southcTii Suujerian lands. With each 




fcivilizatfl 


Slid "M We hav<‘ noted m this 

ifistory hf>w^\h«Sirmerians were swanH&ed and 
pvercflht' by ,d ii^ ^J^c mitic waves, how the 
'Scmitimjdr{rrue^^™||fc<din^ iq $ established 
tliem^cs aM BMP bsttl of the 

Mcdilerran»'-'aii^R^^"^|j||. Baiyluni.'ins and 
.Assj|rians were Settled Setnitic peoples, “how 
|i|tv^^';^yksos conquer'ed ' Eg^dd/ how the 

B ^eans establijj|icd ; themselves bo Syria 
B|Bamttsc,us ds their^ cap^ah and Eow the 
p)% .|||rti^iy. conqueUd Prdnlised 

outlet .vV; and 


We hav< 


; I '. don first this and then that Pectkj|^||||||^he 
Sci'u:‘.o , 'xq>l..;s comes into history. ;|||^fPch 
: of sut.;h swarinings still lcava-*.«^ a tribal ^Jclcus 

i behind t' . ‘ unoly fresh iji\ . ' mis in the fhip||^ 

> The iiL-Osi >1 d> more highly o^teiized 
1 enipii es of the horse and j ron }.»enod, t'i m||p pirc^ 
i of ro<ids and writing, .slvnvs Arabia thnist like 
a wvdge iKd'wceii Palt-iiiie, and the 

V Euphrates Tigris countrv, and still a reser\oir 
|| J.of nomadic tribes who raid and trade and exact 
E tribute for thy immunity and protection of 
R;;caravnris. There are ^ypijrary an<J flimsy 
sqi)jugali< ms. Eg \ t>t , Persia, Macedonia, 
r Rome, Syiia/ CoTistaTainople, and again P: . vt i 
, claim some unreal suzr-raiiity |n turn over 
i Ambia, profess some unsubstantial piroi,iction. 
i Under Tiajan there was a Roman province of 
.Aipbia/' ^whkh included the then fertile 
region of the Haarah and extended as 

! Petrfii, Now and then some Arab clxi^fTOd his 
, , trading city rises to tem|;)orary'’' sjAefn^|;r. 
Such was that Odetiathm Palmyra, whose 

brief career we'||W9 chap., 2 , 

, And another au||l||ths*ry desert dty^Riose 
. ' ruins still a$.toimRHIl^ traveller was BaaTOk. 

, , .^;Aite|;’'1dic.':%'.^trvictipn 'of ' Falmyra^,^^ desert 

of in 



■aftF 







In the time of Chosr^ill, Pmia claimed 
certain asceiidaiity qiver Arabia and maintained 
offitciak and tax coJIettdrs in the B(v 

fore that time the iTemen had been under the 
rule of the Abyssinian Christians for some years, 
and before that for centuries it had bad^: 
native princes professing, be it noted, the 
Jewish faith. 

Until the opening of the seventh ctmtury a.d. 
there no signs of any unwonted or dangerous 
eneigymthe Arabian deserts. The 
life of the country w\'is going on as 
it hadfegone on for long generations. 

Wherever there were fertile patches, 
wherever, that is, there was a spring 
a well, a scanty agricultural 
popjulatiou subsisted, living in 
wailed towns because of the Bedouin 
who wandered with their sheep, 
cattle, and horses over th(‘ desert. 

Upon the main caravan routes the 
chief towms rose to a certain second- 



■mi in'ludgment, awiird^id 
song$'wer<?^ung ^irouglyall Arabia^f 
The Kaiba, the sanctxiary^itt 
very ancient date. It was a smitll squi 
temple of black stones, which h^td . 

stone c. uu^teorite. This meteorite ' 

as, a god, and all the little tribal gods 
wCr^ under his protection. The 
inhabitants of Mecca were, a tribe of JSedbdmJ 
who had seized this temple and constiltited ^ 


? fcR?t13I A anA cmmtnjtss 


d chief among 


rate pri^sj.icny'’, am 
them wer<' Medina end Mecca d In 
the h||nujting of the eventh <:('n- 
lury;;j |yp n;i. wa;; n lown of about 
l 5 ,o<^l^fciiabit:uits .ill t-dci ; Mecca 
inay^ have lia<l tucaUy or tvveruy- 
Bve Ihofisahd. Medina was a corn- 
paratiyid|j| w dl-wateied town, uiul 
possessed abundant date groves ; 
its inh«ibitruUs weie Yemeni! I. es, fi 
the fertik- [and to the south. M'ccca 
was a towu ‘.*1 n dPd'>. i';ut (diarnct^u , 
biiili . r«out a f]nn!g of water wuth 
bote, and inhnbit(i||c; by rec''Utly 
Bedouin. ' 

Me(Ta was not merely niU’ primarily a tradii'.g 
centre.^ it was a place of pilgrimage'. Aimuig 
the Arab tribes there had long oxi Mrd a sv)rt of 
Ainphictyony (see chap, xxii., § i) 



Hi 

iamrt. .. . 

kr 



Movtiitmn.' 




centering 

upon Mecca and certain other sanctuaries ; 


there months of truce to waf* and blood 
feu(fe, SI customs of protection and hospitality 
for the pilgrim. In addition there had grown 
up an Olympic elemej|| in these gatherings; 
the 4i»bs were clisiifeaggitepoasibiUties of 


there were 


beaut»'i|i their langihgc^ 
recitilfons of vvar poetry apid Icrve songs. The 
sheiks of tribes, under a ** king of the Poets/' 
; MMina and J. 


lurdiuns. To them. 

Ipi b ucc a great i nr oursc5.^f people, ^ 
cimin'hod ^jb^jut Kaaba cereihoni|iil3%-''S 
hc>wcd thcmselv<‘s, and ki.ssod the;|^|ie> and:f,i^: 
also engugc<i m trade and poctical!|Pplatioiis. 
The Mrc.'un'^ nnich from these vjsik>r»;/.'< 

All of ^)is is very nuninisLcnt of the religious 
and political of affairs in .Greece fo^»rteen^| 
centuries carii^uc But t^.,paganism ,of these' : 
more primitive Aflfbs \ 

from several ;'h»id ' been i ' 

great proselyting of Arabs during the |>eric^ 
of the Mliccabeans and Herods in, Judea; 
as We hay.e already, noted, the^ ;'Y<‘meifMiad, 
in succAion und^' the,'' rule of Jew's 
prosclyt^ tq^udaisp, i.e.), Chiriatots. 
Zoroast^ns. is evident 







have been plenty of reliijjm.s discussion dining 
the pilgrimage f airs at Mcccji aiid the like centres. 
Naturally enough Mecca was a sitonghold of 
flic, old pagan cult which gave it its importance 
aiKi ju’osperity ; Medina, on the other hand, 
iiad Jewish proclivities, and there were Jewish 
settlfiTients iiea|||^y. It was inevitable that 
A|ecca and JJedthS ’^hoitid b^in a state of rivalry 


and bickering tod* 




It was in Mecca about the year a.d. 570 that 
Mulianunad,, the foiiridei of Islam, was born. 

^ Jie was born in considerable px;v(?rty, 
^ven by tlie standards of the 
to the desert he wns ^ineducated ; it is 

: , d^Mfid if he ever' leatnt to write. 

br rililjie years a sh(‘pherd's boy ; then 
ecame the, servant^}! a, certain Kafifa, the 
low of a rich merchant. Probably he ‘ 

3>ok 'after her canj^s or in, her trading,, 
■' ho* W traVehed 

,^the t.o '^gyria.. 

fm have "be^h^ Veryy|sefui 
good fortune 'tdfind|Pvour' 
.' he tnarrJbd him, to the 




great aiuioyutice of her He was then 

only twenty-five ye.yrs ofcl It is uncertain 
if his wift‘ wa^ mufdi older, though tradition 
declares she was forty* After the marriage he 
probably made no more long journeys. There 
were several diildrcn, one of whom was named 
Abd Maaif — that is to say, the servant of the 
Meccan god' Manif, which dcmpnstral.es that 
at that time Muhammad bad?|p.de 110 religious 
discoveries. 

Until he was forty he did indeed live a 
particularly undistinguished life in Mecca, as 
tlie husband of a prosfxuons wife. There may 
somi^ ground for the supposition he 
ic partnei in a business in agricultural 
uco. To anyone visiting Mecca about 
aS. 600 he would probably have seemed sprae* 
thing of a loafer, a rather shy, good-looking 
■ individual, sitting about and listening to talk, 
% poor poet, and an altogether second-rjate man. 

About his intcrnaHifo we can only speculate. 
lmaginatiyste^|||,'bi0tTe that he had, 
great spiritiiiiLwIifegto, .that he went out into 
the des<||t in a^dnies of doubt 'and divine'^ clesire^ 
|h thp sili^ce of the des^t night, in the bright 
heat of noonl^ desert' iw, he, as -do a.ll men^ 




MtJ’H AM M:A X> A"N aM',' 


had knoM'Ti Mmiieh alone yet not in 

solitude, for the desert is 0l God, and in the 
desert no man may deny Hina.” ^ Maybe, that 
was so, but thei»is no evidence of any such 



d(?sert tdps/ljpt^be was certainly thinking 
deeply of the things about him. PowSSj|>ly he 
had seen Christian churches in Syria ; almost 
certainly he kiu'W much of the Jews and thOir 
religion, and hr heard their .^'orn for tliis black 
stone of tVie Ivaaba. rulf^l ovs.t the three 
hundred odd tribal gods of Arabia. He saw the 
pilgTimag(‘ crowds, and poted the threads of 
iiisiiKcrity and suiM’rstition|||fl the paganism 
of the town. Tl oppressed nis mind. The 
Jefe had pcrha]>s converted him to a b('Iicf 
in the tnie <.iod. without \v-> knowing what 
hji'l hapj)eruxi to him. 

At List h^' could keep these feelings to himself 
no longer When he w.v. forty he began 
talk about the reality ol G-^d, 'd first appao. ntly 
only to Lis 'wife and a Icn^ intijoeus. He 
produc('rl coriain \’*'rse^n, whii a le* dye<:laied had 
been rrvrahx] n,* ■.‘in oy an aiig'-k 'i hry in- 
volved an asS' rtioii oi du units’ of and -onv 
acceptable generi|^||^ioir^ :;i>out ligLteon ot 
He also insisted ufioh a intm, hh. the fi r ^.1 
InTi for the neghgent mul evil, and th« i*’-- r\a- 
lion of paraclis« for tiie fielicv^ r m lUe One God. 


■Except for hia c|aii!#'to b fe^ >ew*prophe*t, fh 
doo$ nM seem to have l|||R»|dhiii| ne; 
about ^ese doctrines at ilie tune, bur tliis 
was seditious teaching for Mecciwwhich partly**^ 
subsist<’d upon its polytheisi i,., ciilt, and which '"‘fj; 
was therefore holding on to idol? vvheu all 
rest ot tile worLi giving thwt^Ap. Liil^ 
Mani, Mnbammiul dnimed that tliF prophets 
before him, and espet mtiy Jesus and Alburn, 
had been c.i .n\e te;e. her.-,, but ftiat 
and compleU'd their reachgig, Biddhismi, 
howovi‘ 1 , he did not natiie. probably because 
he had never heard of Gu^lh i. Ihsert \r;tiha 
was in a thcoioeii al ia-.el.wauu’. 

Jhar sc/m V' ar tin' i.mv rdlgion was the 
secret of a smaU . (onj> ot .•nnpL }>eot>k‘, Kadii^^ 
the prophelG wcc, Ah an. a-.lo|'le(i son,' Zdd. 
a slave, and Xim Bd;r,’ :\ ire nd and admirer. 

For some vcai - it was an 'di'-' iiu seil in a few 
households of Mecca, a mere .scowl and mnMej^, 
ini; at klolatrc, so ob-ciK.,' :eU cm.mjKU lant 
that tlicleadin;: in*/!; « f tic lo’Ae dui not trouble, 
about k v I hcn u gailn red strength. 

Mch.unec-d b.-g.in to piCadi 'more opeidy, to 
o h the doctriur of a fuium life., and. to 

* Mrul bytes 

'• Should l,»t; Abu Bakr ( ■ Catbct of fUesuicdni'tss) 

H.IL j. 


i 







.* N. J» Sh€t>slon£. 

m^RiMS j^Roivi rnr, iouk cor^^rs of rm uarth i^rostratjng bcforis kaaba 

TiiH«,Mo«XKM hoi.y of houes AT MECCA. 


threaten idolaters and unbelievers with hell lire. His i ecantation was rerci vitd with enthusiasm, 

- THe |eem$ to have preachcid with considerable but he had tjo sooner made it than he repented, 
effect. It appeared to many that he was aiming and his repentance shows that he had indeed 
at a sort of dictatorship in Mecca, and drawing the fear of God in him. His lapse from honesty 
many susceptible and discoiitenU'.d people ^.proves him hpnest. He did all he could to 
Ig. to his side; aiid an attempt was made to dis^ repair the rVil he had done. He said that the 
jpeourage and suppress the new mbvemtmt. devil had possessed his tongue, an i deiiounc cd 

b# was a place of pilgrimage and a idolatry again wkh leocwtid \'igour, Ihr^ 

sanctuary, biuo^ could be wShed within its struggle against the antiquated deities, aiivr 
walls; nevertheless, things were made extremely a brief interval of peace, was rene^d again 
for the folloiy^ of the new teacher, more grimly, and with no further hope of re- 
", B^yit' and confiscation were used:fi|^nst conciliation. •/■’t;?'' 

toetti' Some were driven to take refuge in For a time the old interests had the upi>er 
CSbji|tian Abyssinia. But the Prophet himsdf harid. At the end of ten years of prophes^ipg, 
unseat lied berause he was wcdl connected, Muhammad found himself a man of fifty, ^ind 
pud lus opponents did not w'ant to b^gin a blood jdtogether unsuccessful in Mecca. Kitdija, his 
feud, j Vv'c < unnoi follow the fiuctuatious of the first wife, was dead, and severaf!|®|y,s chief 
1‘cre,, but it is n<?ces.sa^ to note one supporters also recenlly died. ''Wis sought 
perplexing mcjdc in in the career, a refuge at the neighbouring^town of Tajd, but 

which, says Sir Mitrk Sykes, proves him to Tayf drove him out ^with and abuse* 

have |>ec‘n an Arab After all his Then* when the world looked darkest to him, 

insstt^hcc i>pon of God, he wavered* opjwrtunity opened befod||him. " He fpun^^' 

mto ;tef the Kaaba, and had, been weighed 'and approved, in' 

^ ‘declared expected q.uarter* 'Fhe city ’of, Medina was 
after all, l>e;Tea,l, might be a species, of ‘ much internal dissensiohr^h4'''''tnany-. 

with apov^er of intercession* ■ , , of its people*, during the' time *o£ :'fiigrimag,e ^ 










''■ 4 i 5 '''' 


to M<icca^|^d''t>^,, attractel'i^ Mafea 
t{«tcilu|ig. 'jfejbably , ,the^ ''tm»erou» 

'Medina. ;jkiad' sh^en tha|iK:ftjgdoktif -of .the 
'. peopl^'."^^iAti him to 

tome and rule in the name M h^ God in 

He did not at once. He parleyed for two 
years, sending a dlfec^ to preach in Medina 


Until the Hi.-giim, wn'il Ue was fthy-one, thCj^, 
character of the fouialcr of Jsl.ini is a niatfilr 


o! .-]jccuhitioa 


Muhammad ''' 

becomtft a alter lie in . W e QX$ 

Pro^uf ^ 1 




.destiov the idols there. Tlien he began 


S4ich folIoW||^as he had in Mecca to 
jVfefiiiia to await li|i!WKng there ; he did not 
want lo trust unknowit^l^ercnl^ 

in, strange city, ^ Tlifc. exodus oM'M 'faithful 
centiiiii-. <1, until <4 lie tiiilfei Abu Bekr 

remained. v-" 

In spite of't'he charaner of sanc- 

tuary, die was very nearly murdered i!^e, 'Fhe 
elders of ihe |pwn «yideiitly knew uf whait.wa-. 
goiiu( on in iM day leali/ed die 

danger lo tbem''i| this $i^dili(ui^ prophet pie- 
seutly found bim$elf mafetd;* of a town on ihetr 
main caravan r'qhte to Syria. Custom must 
bow to imperative necessity, they thought ; 
and they decided that, blood feud or la* blood 
feud, Muhammad must die. They arranged 
that he bhould be iniu derod in his bed ; and 
in order to sliare the guilt of this breach of 
sanctuary, they appointed a committee to do 
this, representing every family in tlie city (except 
Muhanimad's own. But Muhammad laid ab 
rv ady prepared his flight ; and when in the 
they ^'Mshed into his room, they found Ali, 
his adopted son sleeping or feigning slex'j> on 
his bed. 

The flight (the Hegira was an adventurous 
one, the pursuit was pressed hard. Expert desert 
trackers sougl;|^;:i for the spoor to tlie north of 
the town, but Muhammad and Abu Bckr had 
^ gOW* south to certain caves wh('re camels and 
provisions were hidden, and thence he made a 
great detour to Medina. There he and his 
faith&l ^l^panion arrived, and w^re received 
with griypt enth on September ao, 622. 

It was the end probation and the beginning 
, uTb is riowerAf ’ 


^ Shoulii iHs spelt pronounced H. J. 

' 'the year of flight Hegiia) itoxn Mecca 

'^Sfengh' the desert t.o,i'M*dina, the ’Hofilem world dates 
it® era. By adding Mzit a date is between September 
1*“ a T»d tiie Year, or 623 if it is' between the'Kew "Year 
and Septembejt, A-H. €«# be umveit«a«i8te>ereto^ info 
A,i>. f ' ; ' ' v 


but *torluoas m ibe Anb faslnon, 
and with imost of the virtues and defects of the 
Bedj^in, ' ‘‘ ^ ■ 

Tl# opepii^g reign was " v<Ty BedpUhi/’ 
^vTItu luie ui Tie One (H>d of all the ;fartit^ as it 
'\as irii'-r|U(;te(i t)y MuhamiU^h began. :feth 
a serirs of raids -which for more than a ytit 
wtTc invariably unsucc<‘ssful--‘Upon the Cata** 
\'ans of Mecca, llusi came a grave scandal^' 
tJie bre^kii/g of the aucient^ciistomary truce of- 
'the A|ab Amphictyony in the sacrc'i month^ 
i\*ahab. A party of Mo-^lcm?^. iu this stiiiKxb of 
pt^fouml peace, trearhtu*onsly attacked a small 
c^ta\an and killed a man It w,\s their only 
Jcicccss, and they did d, 'oy ihe opter'of tho'.' 
Prophet. - , 

ihc'cntly came a battle. A force of sevc^'' 
hundred ineji had (oine (,»ul from M(?C,Ctt to 
convoy home another caravan, and they 
countered a large raiding party of three hundred, 
'there was a flghl, the battle of Badr/«^d thfe 
Meccans got the worst of it. They lost abopt 
tifty or sixty killed and as many woundodw 
Muhammad returned in tiinni}>h to Mcidina, 
and was inspircHi by Allaii and tliii' .success 'li 
order the assassination of 
opponents among the Jews in the town 
treated his prophetic cl«iins with a dis^meeablo 
levity. 

But Mecca resc:4!|i^ to avenge Badr.y ^d at 
the l>attle of Uliud, near Medina, in3|^^ an 
indecisive d'-feat upon th('. Pr()j))iet’s foHtow#rs. 
Muhainin.sd was knocked down and nearly 
killeil, anil there was much ruiining 
among his followers. Tlie Meccans, howeyitl*,;;; 
did not push their advantage and enter Medilt4. 

For some time all the energies of the PTd0t^,, 
were conc^tmted upon rallying his fplloWi^, 
who- were evidehtiy mdidi dispirited. tW; 
Koiin records the chtatendjJ feelings of tiips^ 
da5r^;' “ The., of ^he;''K.»n^fi,'’,r'Say»';;|^i 


a uum]>cr of 

4 


Mart' Syki^, .i/vluch , . 

perM, excel ueariy ^ 

Biajwy and :^ubhmc 

of the readei', these. 
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rriinage continued, the men of Mecca, it 
voiild see?ii, did not caic very much whether 
he crowd asstanbled in the naihP'Df one gcal <'r 
nany. Miiharnnrad was getting mon' and nujre 
topelcss of any e\lensi\(‘ (’onversion oi tin* Jews 
ind ( liristians, and he ve.s ceasmg to pn^ss 
iis idea that all these faiths really vvorslujipcd 
he ^iiJiie ()n(^ t h)d Allah was bet oining 
.nd more his own special God, tethered now'hy 
Jiis treaty to th(* meteoric stom^ of the Kaaoa/ 
ml i' ss and le-,s the i.ithei of all maijil|ii»d. 
dread'/ the Ih'ophct had betrayed a dispyuStion 
o ma!-.e a deal with Mecca, and at last it was 
fiiecu ij. TIh' lordship of Me'^ca was well woi th 
he /oraa ssion. Of comings and giings and a 
141 i..nlhct we need ma tdl. In 629 Mu- 
atnm 1 ivup to the town as its master. The 
mage .j Manif, tlu' god after whom he had 
•TKa; ii.uTii;d his sot!, was smashed under his feet 
s he Cl lercd t in' kaa.ba. 

Thereafter his |><'>wer extended, there were 
treachenes, massacres; but on the 
.i.ole he prevailed, until he was master all 

' 2*7 ■/ " ’ 


THKorfm '^m-: siioo/fs i>y mkiuna. 

A I ah’, i * and when he was master of A rabia 

in 6 > 2 . it lii'* itge ')f sixtyAwo, he died* 

'rUroiijjKmt kin* conclntling eleven years of 
his lifr aftoi the Thgira, theic is little to dis- 
tnipaudi the genci'id conduct ot MiMianunad 
fn-m that of asiv other Welder of p<a)plc,> into a 
nu n.irchy The rliief differenre is his use of a 
religion of own naxitiori as his cement. He 
was difdonuiiic, treacherous, ruthless, or ronv 
promising tlie occasion r<‘qiiirt‘d and any 
other Arab king might ha\e born iu his place ; 
^and there was Mngulaily little spirituality in 
his kingship. Nor was his doitke lic during 
Jjistina* of power utkI freedom one of exceptional 
ediiicution. G'ntil the death of Khadija. when 
he was fifty, lic sev ins to have been the honest 
husband < f^Sjpine wife ; but tlien, as ura ny men 
do in tboir- declming years, }m developed a 
disagiecablyf strong interest in women. 

He riiarriijd tw.o wives aftei the deatli of 
Khadija, < 1 ^ 'be.inf Ihe young /Vyesha, who 
e a n d i e in a i u ^4 his f a, v 0 u r i 1 e and nest 
itftUiential pto tnei ; and subsequently a number 


of other wives and concnbihes, were 

added to his establishment This led to much 
trouble* and confusion, and in 5pite;;;j||/.fl9^ 
special aiKl Very helpful revelations 
of Allah, these complications still require much 
explanation and argument from the faithful, 
rtierc' for exaniph', a scandal about 

: she was left behind on one occasion 
when tilt • 1io’A<]ah and tlie caTuel Went on, 
^^hile sli^ v ii - looking f^M hrr necklacejhmong 
the bushes ; and so Aikili luui to uitcrver^e Vith 
some hccM and denounce her slataJerers, Allah 
also luid to speak very yiainly about the general 
craving anunig this houselndd of women for 
this world’s life and its ornatuic and lor 
finery/’ Then there was itiucli discussion 
because the Prophet fits! married his young 
cousin Zaiiiib to his ad<u)tt‘d son Zaid, a^id aftei- 
wards, “ when Zaid had a*:rompusiird Ins want 
of her,” the Pi<>phot took iar and iiKirri^d 
he^r — but, W the inspired hook makes <.ieai. 
only in order to show the difference botwi 
an aidoptcd and a real son. “ We gave her lo 
you as a wife, so that thcie should Ik' no 
difficulty for the belicx'crs in lespoct <d the wiv('s 
oi their adopted sons, when they lurce a{'Coin- 
pUshed tlieir want of them and Allah's 
cOminand shall be performed.” Y('t surely a 
simple statement in the Koran should ha\'e 
sufficed without this exct'ssivcly ]>raeti('al 
d<^monstration. There was, moreovta , a mutiny 
in the harem on account of the undue favouu. 
shown by the Proph<'t to an Egyptian < oik ubine 
who had borne him a bo^g a boy for whom he 
bad a great affection, since ncsue of Khadija’s 
sons had stirvivcd. These <]canesti(: troubles 
mingle inextricably witli onr inipiessicai of tlw* 
Prophe^fV. personality. One of his wives vyas 
a J{ wt^ss, Safiyya, whom he had married on the 
(‘vening of the battle in wdiich hcT- liusbar.d had 
been cajytnrcd and executed. He viewed Ihe 
captured women at the end of the day, and site 
found favour in his eyes and was taken to his 
lent. 

These are salient facts in tlu'se last eleven 
years of Muhammad's catVer. Ih'raiisc b«^/too. 
founded a great religion, thcTC' are those who 
write of this e\ddenlly lustful and rather shifty 
leader as though he were a man to put besidt^ 
Jesus of ^Nazareth or GaUtama or even Mani. 
But it is surely manliest that he was a being 


clay; he was vain, egotisticid^ 
tyrannous, and a sdf-deceiver ; and it would 
throw all our historj^ out of proportion if, out 
of an insincere defei ence to the possible Moslem 
reader, w'e were to piesent liiin in any other 
light. 

Y'et unless We baiance it, this insistence upon 
his vanity, egotiMii, self-deception, and hot 
desire does not complete the justice of the case. 
We mast not swing across from the K'pudiation 
of the extravagant pretensions f)f the faitiiful 
to an equally extra\':igarit condemnation. Can 
a Mian who has no g(>i:#d (jiudities hold a friend ? 
Ih*('.aus(‘ thos(' who knew Maharnmad best 
bA-iies’vd in hiui uiosi. Khadija for all lu i d^ys. 
believed in him — L)uf sh(^ may luive been a fond 
woman. Abu Hrki i-. a bett(‘r witne.'.s, and he 
iK'ver wava'H'd in jus dtv'otiou. Abu IhAr 
b(.‘!i(^\'('d in liic ikopU' t, ;H)tl it -is vtu'y hard for 
anvciiv who reads lie' Iht'se tinu's 

not to believt' in Abu Pekr. All again lisked 
Ins life for the ldo]diel in his (iarkest days, 
Mniiauirn.id w;\-> ii<i imjxistor, at ajiv rale,, 
thoiuj' ar liin-er) his vanity made liim hchavc' 
as thoiiuh Allah wa'^ ai his fa'ck and call, and as 
if iiis thoughts wt're necessarily (jod’s tlioughls. 
%Vnd it ins bloodstained ]:)assion with Safiyya 
ama/es and disgusts our rnodinm minds, his 
liivo for little Ibr.ihim, the son of Maiy the 
Egy[)tian, and his pas.sionate gri(d when the 
child died, nanstatc' him in the ff llowdiip of all 
tlu^se wlio lrav(’ known iov(,' and loss. 

Ide smoollie/l the ('arih over the little epave 
with his own hands. ” This ease's the aiHicted 
lieart,” he said. hhongh it ledther proiits 
nor injures the dead, yet is it a comfort to the 
living.” 


But the personal quality of Muhammad is one* 
thing and the quality^ of Islam, the religion he 
The founded, is quite another. Mnhairimad 

Teachings was not pitted against Jesus or Mani, 
of Islam. relative stature is only a ^^ery 

secondary question for us; it is^ Islam which 
was pitted against the corrupted Christianity 
of t% seventh century and against the dtv 
raying tradition of the Zoroastriaa Magi with 
whi(?W,|he historian has the greater concern. 
And Aether it was through its Prophet or 
whether it was in spite of its Prophet, and 
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through certain 
accidents in its 
origin and cer* 
tain qualities of 
the desert from 
which it sprang, 
there can be no 
denying that 
Islam possesses 
many fine and 
noble attributes. 

It is not always 
through sublime 
persons that 
great things 
come into human 
life. It is the 
folly of the 
simple disciple 
which demands 
miraculous frip- 
p e r y on the 
majesty of truth 
and immaculate 
conceptions for 
righteousness. 

A year before 
his death, at the 
end of the tenth 
year of the 
Hegira, Muhammad made his last pilgrimage 
from Medina to Mecca. He made then a 
great sermon to his people, of which the tra-, 
dition is as follows. There arc, of course, 
disputes as to the authenticity of the words, 
but there can be no dispute that the world of 
Islam, a world still of three hundred million 
people, receives them to this day as its rule of 
life, and to a great extent observes it. The 
reader will note that the first paragraph sweeps 
away all plunder and blood feuds among the • 
followers of Islam. The last makes the believing 
Negro the equal of the Caliph. They may not 
be sublime words, as certain utterances of 
Jesus of Naasareth are sublime ; but they 
established in the world a great tradition of 
dignified fair dealing, they breathe a spirit 
of generosity, and they are human and workable. 
They created a society more free from "^de- 
spread cruelty and social oppression than any 
society had ever been in the world before. 
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“ Yc people: 
Hearken to my 
words ; for I 
know not 
whether, after 
this year, I shall 
ever be amongst 
you here again. 
Your lives and 
property are 
sacred and in- 
violable amongst 
one another un- 
til the end of 
linu‘. 

“The Lord 
hath ordained to 
every man the 
share of his in- 
heritance ; a tes- 
tament is not 
lawful to the pre- 
judice of heir^^ 
“The child be- 
longeth to the 
panmt ; and the 
violator of wed- 
lock shall be 
stoned. 

“ Whoever 
ciaimeth falsely another for his father, or 
another for his mast(U‘, the curse of God and the 
angels and of a 11. mankind shall rest upon him. 

“ Yc people ! Yc have rights dcmandable 
of your wives, and they have rights dernandable 
of you. Upon them it is incumbent not to 
violat(* their conjugal faith nor commit any act 
of open impropriety ; which things if they do, 
ye have authority to shut them up in separate 
apartments and to beat them with stripes, yet 
not severely. But if they refrain therefrom, 
clothe them and feed them suitably. And treat 
your women well, for they arc with you as 
captives and prisoners ; they have not poWer 
over anything as regards themselves. And ye 
have verily taken them on the security of God, 
and have made their persons lawful unto you 
by the words of God. 

“ And your slaves, see that ye feed them* with 
such food as ye eat yourselves, and clothe them 
with thiiS stuff ye wear. And if they commit 
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a fault which ye are not inclined to forgive, 
then sell them, for they are the servants of the 
Lord, and are not to be tormented, 

“Ye people ! hearken to my speech and com- 
prehend the same. Know that every Moslem 
is the brother of every other Moslem. All of 
you are on the same equality.’' 

This insistence upon kindliness and considera- 
tion in the daily life is one of the main virtues 
of Islam, but it is not the only one. Equally 
important is the uncompromising monotheism, 
void of any Jewish exclusiveness, which is 
sustained by the Koran. Islam from the outset 
was fairly proof against the theological elabora- 
tions that have perplexed and divided Chris- 
tianity and smothered the spirit of Jesus. 
And its third source of strength has been in the 
meticulous prescription of methods of prayer 
and worship, and its clear statement of the 
limited and conventional significance of the 
importance ascribed to Mecca, All sacrifice 
was barred to the faithful ; no loophole was left 
fo^the sacrificial priest of the old disi)envSation 
to come back into the new faith. It was not 
simply a new faith, a purely prophetic religion, 
as the religion of Jesus was in the time of Jesus, 


or the religion of Gautama in the lifetime of 
Gautama, but it was so stated as to remain so. 
Islam to this day has learned doctors, teachers, 
and preachers ; but it has no priests. 

It was full of the spirit of kindliness, gener- 
osity, and brotherhood ; it was a simple and 
understandable religion ; it was instinct with 
the chivalrous sentiment of the desert ; and it 
made its appeal straight to the commonest 
instincts in the composition of ordinary men. 
Against it were pitted Judaism, which had 
made a racial hoard of God ; Christianity talk- 
ing and preaching endlessly now of trinities, 
doctrines, and heresies no ordinary man could 
make head or tail of ; and Mazdaism, the cult 
of the Zoroastrian Magi, who had inspired the 
crucifixion of Mani. The bulk of the people to 
whom the challenge of Islam came did not 
trouble very much whether Muhammad was 
lustful or not, or whether he had done some 
shifty and questionable things ; what appealed 
to them was that this God, Allah, he preached, 
was by the test of the conscience in their hearts 
a God of righteousness, and that the honest 
acceptance of his doctrine and method opened 
the door wide in a world of uncertainty. 
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treachery, and intolerable divisions to a great 
and increasing brotherhood of trustworthy men 
on earth, and to a paradise ‘not of perpetual 
exercises in praise and w^orship, in which saints, 
priests, and anointed kings were still to have the 
upper places, but of equal fellowship and simple 
and understandable delights 
such as their souls craved 
for. Without any am- 
biguous symbolism, without 
any darkening of altars or 
chanting of priests, Muham- 
mad had brought home 
those attractive doctrines 
to the hearts of mankind. 

§ 5 

The true embodiment of 
the spirit of Islam was not 

The Caliphs Muliamnuul. but 
Abu Bekr his close friend 
and Omar. supporter 

Abu Bekr. TIutc (an ])(‘ 
little doul")! that if Mnliam- 
mad was the mind and 
imagination of ])riTnitive 
Islam, Abu Bekr was its 
conscience and its will. 

Throughout their life to- 
gether it was Muhammad 
who said the thing, but it 
was Abu Bekr who believed 
the thing. When Muham- 
mad wavered, Abu Bekr 
sustained him. Abu Bekr 
was a man without doubts, 
his beliefs cut down to acts 
cleanly as a sharp knife 
cuts. We may feel sure 
that Abu Bekr would never 
have temporized about the minor gods of Mecca, 
or needed inspirations from Allah to explain his 
private life. When in the eleventh year of the 
Hegira (bj2) the Prophet sickened of a fever and 
died, it was Abu B(‘kr who succeeded him as 
Caliph and leader of the people (Kalifa 
Success(.)r), and it was the unflinching confldence 
of Abu Bekr in th(‘ righteousness of Allah which 
prevented a split between Medina and Mecca, 
which stamped down a widespread insurrection 
of the Bedouin against taxation for the common 


cause, and carried out a great plundering raid 
into Syria that the dead Prophet had projected. 
And then Abu Bekr, with that faith which 
moves mountains, set himself simply and sanely 
to organize the subjugation of the whole world 
to Allah — with little armies of 3,000 or 4,000 
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.\rabs— according to those letters the Prophet 
had written from Medina in 628 to all the 
monarchs of the world. 

And the attempt came near to succeeding. 
Ha<l there been in Islam a score of men. younger 
men to carry on his work, of Abu Bekr’s quality, 
it would ct.rtainly have succeeded. It came 
near to succeeding because Arabia was how 
a centre of faith and will, and because nowhere 
else in the world until China was reached, unless 
it was upon the stepj)es of Russia or Turkestan, 
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was there another community of free-spirited 
men with any power of beUef in their rulers and 
leaders. The head Empire, 

Heraclius, the con<^eror Chosroes II, was 
past his prime and sufferijit from dropsy, and 
his empire was exhauste<^^ the long Persian 
war. Nor had he at any" time displayed such 
exceptional ability as the new occasion 
demanded. The motley of people under his 
rule knew little of him and cared less. Persia 
was at the lowest depths of monarchist degrada- 

• tion, the parricide Kavadh II had died after a 
‘ reign of a few months, and a series of dynastic 

intrigues and romantic murders enlivened the 
palace but weakened the country. The war 
between Persia and the Byzantine Empire was 
only formally concluded about the time of the 

• beginning of Abu Bekr's rule. Both sides had 
made great use of Arab auxiliaries over Syria 
a number of towns and settlements of Chris- 
tianized Arabs were scattered who professed 
■ a baseless loyalty to Constantinople ; the Per- 
sian marches between Mesopotamia and the 
desert were under the control of an Arab tribu- 


tary prince, whose capital 
was at Hira. Arab influence 
was strong in such cities as 
Damascus, where* Christian 
Arab gentlemen would read 
and recite the latest poetry 
from the desert competitors. 
There was thus a great 
amount of easily assimilable 
material ready at hand for 
Islam. 

And the military cam- 
paigns that now began were 
among the most brilliant in 
the world's history. Arabia 
had suddenly become a 
garden of fine men. The 
name of Khalid stands out 
as the brightest star in a 
constellation of able and 
devoted Moslem generals. 
Whenever he commanded 
he was victorious, and when 
the jealousy of the second 
Caliph, Omar, degraded him 
unjustly and inexcusably.^ 
he made no ado, but served 
Allah cheerfully and well as a subordinate 
to those over whom he had ruled. We 

cannot trace the story of this warfare here ; 
the Arab armies struck simultaneously at 
Byzantine Syria and the Persian frontier city 
of Hira, and everywhere they offered a choice 
of three alternatives ; cither pay tribute, or 
confess the true God and join us, or die. They 
encountered armies, large and disciplined, but 
spiritless armies, and defeated them. And 
nowhere was there such a thing as a popular 
resistance. The people of the populous irriga- 
tion lands of Mesopotamia cared not a jot 
whether they paid taxes to Byzantium or 
Persepolis or to Medina ; and of the two, Arabs 
or Persian court, the Arabs, the Arabs of the 
great years, were manifestly the cleaner people, 
more just and more merciful. The Christian 
Arabs joined the invaders vei^ readily and so 
did many Jews. Just as in the west, so now in 

1 But Schui-tz, see footnote, p, 425, says that the 
private life of the gallant Khalid was a scandal to the 
faithful. He committed adultery, a serious offence 
in a world of polygamy. 
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the east, an invasion became a social revolution. 
But here it was also a religious revolution with 
.a new and distinctive mental vitality. 

It was^-Khalid who fought the decisive battle 
{634) with the army of Heraclius upon the banks 
of the Yarmuk, a tributary of the Jordan. The 
legions, as ever, were without proper cavalry ; 
for seven centuries the ghost of old Crassus had 
haunted the east in vain ; the imperial armies 
relied upon Christian Arab auxiliaries, and these 
deserted to the Moslems as the armies joined 
issue. A great parade of priests, sacred banners, 
pictures, and holy relics was made by the 
Byzantine host, and it was further sustained by 
the chanting of monks. But there was no 
magic in the relics and little conviction about 
the chanting. On the Arab side the Emirs and 
sheiks harangued the troops, and after the 
ancient Arab fashion the Shrill voices of women 
in the rear encouraged their men. The Moslem 
xanks were full of believers before whom shone 
victory or paradise. The battle was never in 
doubt after the defection of the irregular cavalry. 
An attempt to retreat dissolved into a rout 
and became a massacre. The Byzantine army 
had fought with its back to the river, which was 
presently choked with its dead. 

Thereafter Heraclius slowly relinquished all 
Syria, w'hich he had so lately won back from 
the Persians, to his new antagonists. Damascus 
•soon fell, and a year later the Moslems entered 
Antioch. For a time they had to abandon it 
again to a last effort from Constantinople, 
but they re-entered it for good under Khalid. 

Meanwhile on the eastern front, after a swift 
initial success which gave them Hira, the 
Persian resistance stiffened. The dynastic 
-struggle had ended at last in the coming of a 
king of kings, and a general of ability had been 
found in Rustam. He gave battle at Kadessia 
(637). His army was just such another com- 
posite host as Darius had led into Thrace or 
Alexander defeated at Issus ; it was a medley 
‘Of levies. He had thirty-three war elephants, 
and he sat on a golden throne upon a raised 
platform behin 4 the Persian ranks, surveying 
the battle, which throne will remind the reader 
of Herodotus, the Hellespont, and Salamis more 
than a thousand years before. The battle 
lasted three days ; each day the Arabs attacked 
and the Persian host held its ground until night- 


fall called a truce. On the third day the Arabs 
received reinforcements, and towards the even- 
ing the Persians attempted to bring the struggle 
to an end by a charge of elephants. At first 
the huge beasts carried all before them ; then 
one was wounded painfully and became uncon- 
trollable, rushing up and down between the 
armies. Its panic affected the others, and for 
a time both armies remained dumfounded in 
the red light of sunset, watching the frantic 
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efforts of these grey, squealing monsters to 
escape from the tormenting masses of armed 
men that hemmed them in. It was by the 
merest chance that at last they broke through 
the Persian and not through the Arab array, 
and that it was the Arabs who were able to 
charge home upon the resulting confusion. 
The twilight darkened to night, but this time 
the armies did not separate. All through the 
night the Arabs smote in the name of Allah, 
and jpressed upon the shattered and retreating 
Persijjns. Dawn broke upon the vestiges of 
Rustam's army in flight far beyond the litter 
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of the battle-field. Its 
path was marked by 
scattered weapons and 
war material, aban- 
doned transport, and 
the dead and dying. 

The platform and the 
golden throne were 
broken down, and 
Rustam lay dead 
among a heap of dead 
men. . . . 

Already in 634 Abu 
Bekr had died and 
given place to Omar, 
the Prophet's brother- 
in-law, as Caliph ; and 
it was under Omar 
(634-6113) that the 
main conquests of the 
Moslem occurred. The 
Byzantine Empire was 
pushed out of Syria 
altogether, Armenia 
was overrun, all Meso- 
potamia was c o n - 
quered and Persia 
beyond the rivers. 

Egypt passed almost 
passively from Greek 
to Arab ; in a few years the Semitic race, 
in the name of God and His Prophet, had re- 
covered nearly all the dominions it had lost 
to the Aryan Persian a thousand years before. 
Jerusalem fell early, making a treaty without 
standing a siege, and so the True Cross which 
had been carried off by the Persians a dozen 
years before, and elaborately restored by 
Heraclius, passed once more out of the rule-of 
Christians. But it w^as still in Christian hands ; 
the Christians were to be tolerated, paying only 
a poll tax ; and all the churches and all the 
relics were left in their possession. 

Jerusalem made a peculiar condition for its 
surrender. The city would give itself only to 
the Caliph Omar In person. Hitherto he had 
been in Medina organizing armies and controlling 
the general campaign. He came to Jerusalem 
{638), and the manner of his coming shows how 
swiftly the vigour and simplicity of the fir^ 
Moslem onset was being sapped by success. He 


came the six-hundred- 
mile journey with 
only one attendant ; 
he was mounted on a 
camel, and a bag of 
barley, another of 
dates, a water-skin, 
and a wooden platter 
were his provision for 
the journey. He was 
met outside the city 
by his chief captains, 
robed splendidly i n 
silks and with richly 
caparisoned horses. 
At this amazing sight 
the old man was over- 
come with rage. He 
slipped dowm fr o m 
his saddle, scrabbled 
lip dirt and stones 
with his hands, and 
pelted these fine 
gentlemen, shouting 
abuse. What was this 
insult ? What did 
this finery m e a n ? 
Where were his war- 
riors ? Where were 
the desert men ? He 
would not let these popinjays escort him. He 
went on with his attendant, and the smart 
Emirs rode afar off— well out of range of his 
stones. He met the Patriarch of Jerusalem,, 
who had apparently taken over the city from, 
its Byzantine rulers, alone. With the Patriarch 
he got on very well. They went round the 
Holy Places together, and Omar, now a little 
appeased, made sly jokes at the expense of his 
too magnificent followers. 

Equally indicative of the tendencies of the 
time is Omar's letter ordering one of his 
governors who had built himself a palace at 
Kufa, to demolish it again. 

“ They tell me," he wrote, " you would 
imitate the palace of Chosroes, ^ and that you 
would even use the gates that once were his. 
Will you also have guards and porters at those 
gates, as Chosroes had ? Will you keep the 
faithful afar off and deny audience to the poor ? 

1 At Ctesiphon. 
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Would you depart from the custom of our 
Prophet, and be as magnificent as those Persian 
emperors, and descend to hell even as they have 
done ? " ^ 


Abu Bekr and Omar I are the two master 


the better. Islam prevailed because it was the 
best social and political order the times could 
offer. It prevailed because everywhere it 
found pK)litically apathetic peoples, robbed, 
oppressed, bullied, uneducated, and unorganized, 
and it found selfish and unsound governments 
out of touch with any people at all. It was 


figures in the history of Islam. It is not within 

^ . our scope here to describe the wars 

The lireat ^ ^ i j 

Days of the by which in a hundred and twenty- 

Omayyads. years Islam spread itself from 

the Indus to the Atlantic and Spain, and from 


the broadest, freshest, and cleanesf political 
idea that had yet come into actual activity 
in the world, and it offered better terms than 
any other to the mass of mankind. The capita- 
listic and slave-holding system of the Roman 


Kashgar on the borders of China to Ufiper Egypt. Empire and the literature and culture and social 
Two maps must suffice to show the limits to tradition of Europe had altogether decayed 



which the vigorous impulse of the new faith and broken down before Islam arose ; it was 
carried the Arab idea and the Arabic scriptures, only when mankind lost faith in the sincerity 
before worldliness, the old trading and plunder-, of its representatives that Islam too began to 
ing spirit, and the glamour of the silk robe had decay. 

completely reco'C^ered their paralysing sway The larger part of its energy spent itself in 
over the Arab intelligence and will. The reader conquering and assimilating Persia and Turk^- 
will note how the great tide swept over the tan ; its most vigorous thrusts were northwardly 
footsteps of Yuan Chwang, and how easily from Persia and westwardly through Egypt, 
in Africa the easy conquests o{.. the Vandals Had it concentrated its first vigour upon the 
were repeated in the reverse direction. And if Byzantine Empire, there can be little doubt 
the reader entertains any delusions about a that |>y the eighth century it would have 
fine civilization, either Persian, Roman, taken Constantinople and come through into 
Hellenic, or Egyptian, being submerged by Europ|,^ easily as it reached the Pamirs. The 
this flood, the sooner he dismisses such ideas Caliph Moawiya, it is true, besieged the capital 

• Paraphrased from Schurt* in Helmolt’s History of seVBn years {672 tO 678). and Suldman 

the World. in 717 and 718 ; but the pressure was not ^ 





•sustained, and foi* three or four centuries longer 
the Byzantine Empire remained the crazy 
bulwark of Europe. In the newly Christianized 
or still pagan Avars, Bvilgars, Serbs, Slavs, and 
Saxons, Islam would certainly have found as 
ready converts as it did in the Turks of Central 
Asia. And though, instead of insisting upon 
Constantinople, it first came round into Europe 
by the circuitous route of Africa and Spain, 
it was only in France, at the end of a vast line 
of communications from Arabia, that it en- 
countered a power sufficiently vigorous to arrest 
its advance. % 

From the outset the Bedouin aristocrats oh 
Mecca dominated the new empire. Abu Bckr, 
the first Caliph, was in an informal shouting 
way elected at Medina, and so were Omar I and 
Othman, the third Caliph, but all three \Vere 
Meccans of good family. They were not men 
oi Medina. And though Abu Bekr and Omar 
were men of stark simplicity and righteousness 
Othman was of a baser quality, a man quite in 
the vein of those silk robes, to whom conquest 
was hot conquest for Allah, but for Arabia, 
and especially for Mecca in Arabia, anc|[ more 
particularly for himself and for the Meccans 
and for his family, the Omayyads. Up was a 
worthy man, who stood out for his country and 
his town and his ** people. He was no early 
convert as his two predecessors had been ; he 


had joined the Prophet for reasons of policy 
in fair give and take. With his accession the 
Caliph Ceases to-be a strange man of fire and 
wonder, and becomes an Oriental monarch like 
many Oriental monarchs before and since, a 
fairly good monarch by Eastern standards as 
yet, but nothing more. 

The rule and death of Othman brought out 
the consequences of Muhammad's weaknesses 
as clearly as the lives of Abu Bekr and Qmar 
had witnessed to the divine fire in his teaching. 
Muhammad had been ^dlitic at times when Abu 
Bekr would have been firm, and the hew eluent 
of aristocratic greediness that caihe in with 
Othman was one fruit of those politic moments. 
And the legacy of that carelessly compiled 
harem of the Prophet, the family complications 
and jealousies which had lurked in#the back- 
ground of Moslem affairs during the rule of the 
first two Caliphs, was now coming out into the 
light of day. Ali, who was the nephew, the 
adopted son, and the son-in-law of the Prophet — 
he was the husband of the Prophet’s daughter 
Fatima — had always considered himself the 
rightful Caliph. His claims formed an undertow 
to the resentment of Medina and of the rival 
families of Mecca against the advancement of 
the Omayyads. But Ayesha, the favourite 
wife of the Prophet, had always been j^lous 
of Fatima and hostile to Ali. She iu^prted 
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Othman. . . . The splendid opening of the story 
of Islam collapses suddenly into this squalid 
dispute and bickering of heirs and widows. 

In 656 Othman, an old man of eighty, was 
stoned in the streets of Medina by a mob, 
chased to his house, and murdered ; and Ali 
became at last Caliph, only to be murdered in his 
turn (661). In one of the battles in this civil 
war, Ayesha, now a gallant, mischievous old 
lady, distinguished herself by leading a charge, 
mounted on a camel. She was taken prisoner 
and treated well. 

While the armies of Islam were advancing 
triumphantly to the conquest of the world, 
this sickness of civil war smote at its head. 
What was the rule of Allah in the world to 
Ayesha when she could score off the detested 
Fatima, and what heed were the Omayyads 
and the partisans of Ali likely to take of the 
unity of mankind when they had a good hot 
feud of this sort to entertain them, with the 
caliphate as a prize ? The world of Islam was 
rent in twain by the spites, greeds, and partisan 
silliness of a handful of men and women in 
Medina. That quarrel still lives. To this day 
one main division of the Moslem, the Shiites, 
maintain the hereditary right of Ali to be Caliph 
as an article oj faith f I'hoy prevail in Persia 
and India. But an equally important section, 
the Sunnites, with whom it is difficult for a 
disinterested observer not to agree, deny this 
peculiar addendum tq Muhammad's simple 
creed. So^ far as we can gather at this length 
of iJlime, Ali was an entirely commonplace 
individual.* 

To watch this schism creeping across the 
brave beginnings of Islam is like watching a case 
of softening of the brain. To the copious 
literaturl of the subject we must refer the reader 
who wishes to learn how Hasan, the son of Ali, 
was poisoned by his wife, and how Husein, 
his brother, was killed. We do but name them 
here because they still afford a large section of 
mankind scope for sentimental partisanship 
and mutual annoyance. They arc the two chief 
Shiite martyrs. Amidst the coming and going 
of their conflicts the old Kaaba at Mecca was 
burnt down, and naturally there began endless 
disputation whether it should be rebuilt in 

exaifctly its ancient form or on a much larger 

W ", 'M 

sca%/' 

I - 


In this and the preceding sections we have 
seen once more the inevitable struggle of this ^ 
newest and latest unifying impulse in the .world’s I 
affairs against the everyday worldliness of ^ 
mankind, and we have seen also how from the 
first the complicated household of Muhammad 
was like an evil legacy to the new faith. But 
as this history now' degenerates into the nonnal 
crimes and intrigues of an Oriental dynasty, 
the student of history will realize a third funda- 
mental weakness in the world reforms of 
Muhammad. He was an illiterate Arab, 
ignorant of history, totally ignorant of all the 
political experiences of Rome and Greece, and 
almost as ignorant^f the real history of Judea ; 
and he left his followers with no scheme for a 
stable government embodying and concentrat- 
ing the general will of the feiithful, and no 
effective form to express the very real spirit of 
democracy (using the word in its modern sense) 
that pervades the essential teaching of Islam. 
His own rule was unlimited autocracy, and 
autocratic Islam has remained. Politicallyi 
Islam was not an advance, but a retrogression 
from the traditional freedoms and customary 
laws of the desert. The breach of the pilgrims* 
truce that led to the battle of Badr is the black- 
est mark against early Islam. Nominally Allah 
is its chief ruler — but practically its master has 
always been whatever man was vigorous and 
unscrupulous enough to snatch and hold the 
Caliphate — and, subject to revolts and assassina- 
tions, its final law has been that man’s will. 

For a lime, after the death of Ali, the Omayyad 
family was in the ascendant, and for nearly 
a century they gave rulers to Islam. 

The Arab historians are so occupied with the 
dynastic squabbles and crimes of the time, that 
it is difficult to trace the external history of the 
period. We find Moslem shipping upon the 
seas defeating the Byzantine fleet in a great sea 
fight off the coast of Lycia (a.d. 655), but how 
the Moslem acquired this victorious fleet thus 
early we do not clearly know. It was probably 
chiefly Egyptian. For some years Islam 
certaiiily controlled the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and in 662 and again in 672, during the reign 
of MutiWiya (662-680), the first great Omayyad 
Caliph^ made two sea attacks upon Constan- 
tinople; They had to be sea attacks because 
Islam, long as it was under Arab rule, never 
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surmounted the barrier of the Taurus Moun- 
tains. During the same period the Moslems 
‘‘"were also pressing their conquests further and 
further into Central Asia. While Is]iam was 
already decaying at its centre, it was yet making 
great hosts of new adherents and awakening 
a new spirit among the hitherto divided and 
aimless Turkish peoples. Medina was no longer 
a possible centre for its vast enterprises in Asia, 
Africa, and the Mediterranean, and so Damascus 
became the usual capital of the Omayyad 
Caliphs. 

Chief among these, as for a time the clouds of 
dynastic intrigue clear, arc Abdal Malik (685- 
705) and Walid I (705-715), under whom the 
Omayyad line rose to the climax of its successes. 
The western boundary was carried to the 
Pyrenees, while to the east the domains of the 
Caliph marched with China. The son of Walid, 
Suleiman (715), carried out a second series of 
Moslem attacks upon Constantinople which his 
father had planned and proposed. As with the 
Caliph .Muawiya half a century before, the 
approach was by sea — for Asia Minor, as we 
have just noted, was still unconquered — and 
the shipping was drawn chiefly from Egypt. 
The emperor, a usurper, Leo|(ih^" Tsaurian, dis- 
played extraordinary skill and obstinacy in 
the defence ; he burnt most of the Moslem 
shippnng in a brilliant sortie, cut up the troops 
they had landed upon the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, and after a campaign in Europe of 
two years (717-718), a winter of unexampled 
severity completed their defeat. 

From this point onward the glory of the 
Omayyad line declines. The first tremendous 
impulse of Islam was now spent. There was 
no further expansion and a manifest decline in 
religious zeal. Islam had made millions of 
converts, and had digested those millions very 
imperfectly. Cities, nations, whole sects and 
races, Arab pagans, Jews, Christians, Mani- 
chaians, Zoroastrians, Turanian pagans, had 
been swallowed up into this new. vast empire 
of Muhammad’s successors. It has hitherto 
been the common characteristic of all the great 
# unifying religious initiators of the world, the 
I common oversight, that they have accepted 
j the moral and theological ideals to which the 
I first appeal was made, as though they were 
\ universul ideals. Muhammad’s appeal, for 


example, was to the traditional chivalry and 
underlying monotheistic feelings of the intelli- 
gent Arabs of his time. These things were 
latent in the mind and conscience of Mecca and 
Medina ; he did but call them forth. Then, 
as the new teaching spread and stereotyped 
itself, it had to work on a continually more 
uncongenial basis, it had to grow in soil that 
distorted and perverted it. Its sole text-book 
was the Koran. To minds untuned to the 
melodies of Arabic, this book seemed to be, 
as it seems to many European minds to-day, 
a mixture of fine-spirited rhetoric with — to put 
it plainly — formless and unintelligent gabble. 
Countless converts missed the real thing in it 
altogether. To that we must . ascribe the 
readiness of the Persian and Iildian sections 
of the faith to join the Shiite schism up:>on a 
quarrel that they could at least understand, and 
feel. And to the same attempt to square the 
new stuff with old prepossessions was due such 
extravagant theology as presently disputed 
whether the Koran was and always hkd been 
co-existent with God.^ We should be stupefied 
by the preposterousness of this idea if wc did 
not recognize in it at once the well-meaning 
attempt of some learned Christian coiavert to 
Islamize his belief that “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.’’ ^ 

None of the great unifying religious initiators 
of the world hitherto seems to have been 
accompanied by any understanding of the vast 
educational task, the vast work of lucic^lgj^nd 
varied exposition and intellectual organization 
involved in its propositions. They all present 
the same history of a rapid spreading, like a 
little water poured over a great area, and then of 
superficiality and corruption. 

In a little while we hear stories of an Omayyad 
Caliph, Walid II (743-744), who mocked at the 
Koran, ate pork, drank wine, and;4did not pray. 
Those stories may have beqn riue or they may 
have been circulated for political reasons. 
There began a puritan reaction in Mecca and 
Medina against the levity and luxury of Damas- 
cus. Another great Arab family, the Abbas 
family, the Abbasids, a thoroughly wicked 
family, had long been scheming for power, and 
was making capital of the general discontent. 

> Mark Sykes. 2 St. John's Gospel, clfap. i. i. 
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The feud of the Omayyads and the Abbasids 
was older than Islam ; it had been going on 
before Muhammad was born? These Abbasids 
took up the tradition of the Shiite “ martyrs," 
Ali and his sons Hasan and Husein, and identi- 
fied themselves with it. The banner of the 
Omayyads was white ; the Abbasid adopted 
a black banner, black in mourning for Hasan 
and Husein, black because black is more im- 
pressive than any colour ; moreover, the 
Abbasids declared that all the Caliphs after Ali 
were usurpers. In 749 they accomplished a 
carefully prepared revolution, and the last of 
the Omayyad Caliphs was hunted down and 
slain in Egypt. Abul Abbas was the first of 
the Abbasid Caliphs, and he began his reign by 
collecting into one prison every living male of 
the Omayyad line upon whom he could lay 
hands and causing them all to be massacred. 
Their bodies were heaped together, a leathern 
carpet was spread over them, and on this grue- 
some table Abul Abbas and his councillors 
feasted.^ Moreover, the tombs of the Omayyad 
Caliphs were rifled, and their bonc's burnt and 
scattered to the four winds .of heaven. So the 
grievances of Ali were avenged at last, and the 
Omayyad line passed out of history. 

There was, it is interesting to nofe, a rising 
on behalf of the Omayyads in Khorasan which 
was assisted by the Chinese Emperor. 

§ 7 

But the descendants of Ali were not destined 
to shltre in this triumph for long. The Abbasids 
The Deca adventurers and rulers of an 

of Islam older school than Islam. Now that 
Abb^*^'ds^ the tradition of Ali had served its 
purpose, the next proceeding of 
the new Caliph was to hunt down and slaughter 
the surviving members of his family, the des- 
cendants of Ali and Fatima. 

1 Thus Syk^. Hut Skrinc and Ross say only that 
seventy membeja of th^^lDmayyad family were invited 
to a feast under promise of amnesty, and then massa- 
cred by the attendants. Gibbon gives eighty victims, 
and tells his story thus : “ Four score of the C^may- 
yads, who had yielded to the faith or clemency of their 
foes, were invited to a banquet at Damascus. The 
laws of hospitality were violated by a promiscuous 
massacre ; the board was spread over their fallen 
bodies ; and the festivity of their guests was enlivened 
by the mupc of their dying groans.** History is not 
yet an exact science. 


Clearly the old traditions of Sassanid Persia 
and of Persia before the Greeks were returning 
to the world. With the accession of the 
Abbasids the control of the sea departed from 
the Caliph, and with it went Spain and North 
Africa, in which, under an Omayyad survivor 
in the former case, independent Moslem states 
now arose. The centre of gravity of Islam 
shifted across the desert from Damascus to 
Mesopotamia. Mansur, the successor of Abul 
Abbas, built himself a new capital at Baghdad 
near the ruins of Ctesiphon, the former Sassanid 
capital. Turks and Persians as well as Arabs 
became Emirs, and the army was reorganized 
upon Sassanid lines. Medina and Mecca were 
now only of importance as pilgrimage centres, 
to which the faithful turned to pray. But 
because it was a fine language, and because it was 
the language of the Koran, Arabic continued to 
spread until prc'sc'iitly it had replaced Greek and 
become the language of educated men through- 
out the whole Moslem world. 

Of the Abbasid monarchs after Abul Abbas 
wo iK'ed tell little here. A bickering war went 
on year by year in Asia Minor in ^vhich neither 
Byzantium nor Baghdad made any permanent 
gains, though ondl^ or twice the Moslem raided 
as far as the Bosphorus. A false prophet 
Mokanna, who said he was God, had a brief 
but troublesome career. There were plots, 
there were insurrections ; they lie flat and 
colourless now in the histories like dead flowers 
in an old book. One other Abbasid Caliph only 
need be named, and that quite as much for tiis 
legendary as for his real importance, Haroun- 
al-Raschid (786 -809). He was not only the 
Caliph of an outwardly prosperous empire in 
the world of reality, but he was also the Caliph 
of an undying empire in the deathless world of 
fiction, he was the Haroun-al-Raschid of the 
A rabian N ights. 

Sir Mark Sykes® gives an account of the 
reality of his empire from which we will quote 
certain passages. He says : " The Imperial 

Court was polished, luxurious, and unlimitedly 
wealthy ) the capital, Baghdad, a gigantic 
mercantile city surrounding a huge administra- 
tive fortress, wherein every department of state 
had a properly regulated and well-ordered public 

* Haruf^ar- Rashid = Aaron the Just.- — H. H. J. 

^ The C^ph’s Last Hifitage, 



office ; where schools and coUeges abounded ; 
whither philosophers, students, doctors, poets, 
and theologians flxxked from all parts of the 
civilized globe. . . . The provincial capitals 
were ernbellished with vast public buildings, and 
linked together by an effective and rapid service 
of posts and caravans ; the frontiers were secure 
anc| well garrisoned, the army loyal, efficient, 
and brave ; the governors and ministers honest 
and forbearing. The empire stretched with 
equal strength and unimpaired control from the 
Cilician gates to Aden, and from EgypJ: to 
Central Asia. Christians, Pagans, Jews, as 
well as Moslems, were employed in the govern- 
ment service. Usurpers, rebellious generals, 
and false prophets seemed to have vanished 
from the Moslem dominions. Traffic and 
wealth had taken the place of revolution and 
famine. . . . Pestilence and disease were met 
by Imperial hospitals and government phy- 
sicians, ... In Ibvernment business the rough- 
and-ready methods of Arabian administration 
had given place to a complicated system of 
Divans, initiated partly from the Roman, but " 
chiefly taken from the Persian system of gov- 


ernment. Posts, Finance, Privy Seal, Crown 
Lands, Justice, and Military affairs were each 
administereefoy separate bureaux in the hands 
of ministers and officials ; an army of clerks,, 
scribes, writers, and accountants swarmed into- 
these offices and gradually swept the whole 
power of the government into their own hands 
by separating the Commander of the Faithful 
from any direct intercourse with his subjects. 
The Imperial Palace and the entourage were 
equally based on Roman and Persiiya precedents. 
Eunuchs, closely veiled ‘ harems ' of women, 
guards, spies, go-betweens, jesters, poets, and 
dwarfs clustered around the person of the 
Commander of the Faithful, each, in his degree, 
endeavouring to gain the royals favour and 
indirectly distracting th^ royal mind from 
affairs of business and state. Meanwhile the 
mercantile trade of the East poured gold'intib- 
Baghdad, and supplemented the other enormous 
stream of money derived f®^ the contributions 
of plunder and loot despatched to the capital 
fry the commanders of the victorious raiding 
forces which harried Asia Minor, India, and 
Turkestan. The seemingly unending supply 
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of Turkish slaves and Byzantine specie added 
to the richness of the revenues of Irak, and, 
combined with the vast commercial traffic of 
which Baghdad was the centre, produced a 
large and powerful moneyed class, composed 
of the sons of generals, officials, landed pro- 
prietors, royal favourites, merchants, and the 
like, who encouraged the arts, literature* 
philosophy, and poetry as the mood took them, 
building palaces for themselves, vying with 
each other in the luxury of their entertainments, 
suborning poets to sound their praises, dabbling 
in philosophy, supporting various schools of 
thought, endowing charities, and, in fact, 
behaving as the wealthy have always behaved 
in all ages. 

“ I have said that the Abbasid Empire in the 
days of Haroun-al-Raschid was weak and feeble 
to a degree, and perhaps the reader will consider 
this a foolish proposition when he takes into 
consideration that I have described the Empire 
as orderly, the administration definite and 
settled, the army efficient, and wealth abundant. 
The reason 1 make tlie suggestion is that the 
Abbasid Empire had lost touch with everything 
original and vital in Islam, and was constructed 
entirely by the reunion^ of the fragments of 
the empires Islam had destroyed* There was 
nothing in the empire which appealed to the 
higher instincts of the leaders of the people ; 
the holy war had degenerated into a systematic 
acquisition of plunder. The Caliph had become 
a luxurious Emperor or King of Kings; the 
administration had changed from a patriarchal 
system to a bureaucracy. The wealthier classes 
were rapidly losing all faith in the religion of 
the state ; speculative pbiiosophy and high 
living were taking the place of Koranic ortho- 
doxy and Arabian simplicity. The solitary 
bond which could have held the empire together, 
the sternness and plainness of the Moslem 
faithj^^as completely neglected by both the 
CalipE^nd his advisers. . . . Haroun-al-Raschid 
hiigself was a winebibber, and his palace was 
decorated with graven images of birds and 
beasts imdi^mcn. . . . 

For a moment m stand amazed at the 
greatness of the# Abbasid dominion ; then 
suddenly wd realize that it is but as a fair husk 
enclosing the dust an4 ashes of dead civiliza- 
tions/' to 

. " 


Haroun-al-Raschid died in 809. At his death 
his great empire fell immediately into civil wav 
and confusion, and the next great event of 
unusual importance in this region of the world 
comes two hundred years later when the Turks, 
under the chiefs of the great family of the 
Seljuks, poured southward out of Turkestan, 
and not only conquered the empire of Baghdad, 
but Asia Minor also. Coming from the north- 
east as they did, they were able to outflaiik 
the great barrier of the Taurus Mountains, 
which had hitherto held back the Moslems. 
They were still mucli the same people as those 
of whom Yuan Chwang gave us a glimpse 
four hundred years earliiT, but now they were 
Moslems, and Moslems of the primitive type, 
men whom Abu Bekr would have welcomed 
to Islam. They caused a great revival of 
vigour in Islam, and they turned the minds of 
the Moslem world once more in the direction 
of a religious war against Christendom, For 
there had been a sort of truce between these 
two great religions after the cessation of the 
Moslem advance and the decline of the Omay- 
yads. Such warfare as had gone on between 
Christianity and Islam had been rather border- 
bickering than sustained war. It became only 
a bitter fanatical struggle again in the eleventh 
century. 


of Arab 
Islam. 


§ 8 

But before we go on to tell of the Turks and” 
the Crusaders, the great wars that began 
T I between Christendom and Islam, 

The Intel- ,-,.11 r <• 

lectual Life and which have left a quite insane 
intolerance bct\vecn these great 
systems right down to the present 
time, it is necessary to give a little more atten- 
tion to the intellectual life of the Arabic-speaking 
world which was now spreading more and more 
widely over the regions which Hellenism had 
once dominated. For some generations before 
Muhammad, the Arab mind had been, as it were, 
smouldering, it had been producing poetry and 
much religious discussion ; under the stimulus 
of the national and racial succ^es it pre^ntly 
blazed out with a brilliance secMd only to that 
of the Greeks during their best period. From 
a new angle and with a fresh vigour it took up 
that systepiatic development of positive know- 
ledge whkilh the Greeks bad begun and relin- 
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quished. It revived the human pursuit" of 
science. If the Greek was.|be father, then^the 
Arab was the foster-father of the scientffic 1 
method of dealing with reality, that 4 to say, by,, 
absolute frankness, the u^P|t simplicity of 
statement and explanation, e^ct record, and 
exhaustive criticism. Throu^l| iftie Arabs * it 
was and not by the Latin rout<^ that the modern 
world received that gift of liglit and power. 

Their conquests brought the Arabs into 
contact with the Greek literary tradition, not 
at first directly, but through the Syrian transla- 
tions of the Greek writers. The Nestorian 
Christians, the Christians to the east of ortho- 
doxy, seem to have been much more intelligent 
and active-minded than the court theologians of 
Byzantium, and at a much higher level of 
general education than the Latin-speaking 
Christians of the west. They had been tolerated 
during the latter days of the Sassanids, and they 
were tolerated by Islam until the ascendancy of 
the Turks in the eleventh century. They had 
preserved much of the Hellenic medical science, 
and had even added to it. In the Omayyad 
times most of the physicians in the Caliph's 
dominions were Nestorians, and no doubt many 
learned Nestorians professed Islam without 
any serious compunction or any great change 
in their work and thoughts. They had pre- 
served much of Aristotle both in Greek and in 
Syrian translations. They had a considerable 
mathematical literature. Their equipment 
makes the contemporary resources of Saint 
Benedict or Cassiodorus seem very pitiful. To 
these Nestorian teachers came the fresh Arab 
mind out of the ^esert, keen and curious, and 
learnt much and improved upon its teaching. 

But the Nestorians were not the only teachers 
available for the Arabs. Throughout all the 
rich cities of the east the kindred Jews were 
scattered with their own distinctive literature 
and tradition, and the Arab and the Jewish 
mind reacted upon one another to a common 
benefit. The Arab was informed and the Jew 
sharpened to a keener edge. The Jews have 
never been pedants in the matter of their 
language ; we mive already noted that a thou- 
sand years before Islam they spoke Greek in 
Hellenized Alexandria, and now all over this 
new Moslem world were speaking and 

writing Arabic. Sonj^ of the greatest of Jewish 
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liferature was written in Arabic, the religious 
.♦ratings of Maimonides for example. Indeed, 

It is difficult to say in the case of this Arabic 
cu|ti|rc where the Jew ends and the Arab begins, 
so iihportant and essential were its Jewish 
factors. 

Moreover, there was a third source of inspira- 
tion, more particularly in mathematical science, 
to which at present it is difficult to do justice, 
India. There can be little i|^ubt that the Arab 
mind during its best petj^ was in effective 
contact with Sanskrit literj^llire and with Indian 
ideas, and that it d9|ived' much from this 
source. 

The distinctive activities of the Arab mind 
were already mani|<esi; under the Omayyads. 
though it was duri|i^'' 1 the Abbasid time that it 
made its best display. History is the beginning 
and core of all sbiind philosophy and all great 
literature, and the first Arab writers of distinc- 
tion were historians, biographers, and quasi- 
historical poets. Romantic fiction and the 
short stc^y followed as a reading public de- 
veloped, willing to be amused. And as reading 
ceased to be a special accomplishment, and 
became necessary to every man of affairs and 
to every youth of breeching, came the systematic 
growth of an educational system and an 
educational literature. By the ninth and tenth 
centuries there are not only grammars, but great 
lexicons, and a mass of philological learning in 
Islam. 

And a century or so in advance of the west, 
there grew up in the Moslem world at a number 
of centres, at Basra, at Kufa, at Baghdad and 
Cairo, and at Cordoba, out of what were at first 
religious schools dependent upon mosques, 
a series of great universities. The light of 
these universities shone far beyond the Moslem 
world, and drew students to them from east and 
west. At Cordoba in particular there were 
great numbers of Christian students, and the 
influence of Arab philosophy coming by ilfey of 
Spain upon the universities of Paris, Oxford, . 
and North Italy and upon Western Europfehn 
thought generally, was very consiS^r^le indeed. \ 
The name of Averroes (lib -rushd), of Cordoba | 
(1126-1198), stands out as ttat of the culminat- j 
ing influence of Arab philosophy upon European 
thought. He developed the teachings of 
Aristotle upon lines that ma^Jc a sharp division 
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between religious 
and scientific truth, 
and so prepared 
the way for the 
liberation of scien- 
tific research from 
the theological dog- 
matism ^at re- 
strained it both 
under Christianity 
and undir Islam. 

Another great 
name is that of 
Avicenna ( I b n - 
sina), the Prince of 
Physicians (980- 
1037), who was 
born at the other 
end of the Arabic 
world at Bokhara, 
and who travelled 
in Khorasan, . , . 

The book-copying 
industry flourished 
at Alexandria, 

Damascus, Cairo, 
and Baghdad, and 
about the year 970 
there were twenty-seven free schools open in 
Cordoba for the education of the poor. 

" In mathematics,’* say Thatcher and 
Schwill,' “ the Arabs built on the foundations 
of the Greek mathematicians. The origin of 
the so-called Arabic numerals is obscure. 
Under Theodoric the Great, Boethius made use 
of certain signs which were in part very like 
the nine digits which we now use. One of the 
pupils of Gerbert also used signs which were still 
more like ours, but the zero was unknown till 
the twelfth century, when it was invented by 
an Arab mathematician named Muhammad-Ibn- 
Musa, who also was the first to use the decimal 
notation, and who gave the digits the value of 
position. In geometry the Arabs did not add 
much to Euclid, but algebra is practically their 
creation ; also they developed spherical 
trigonometry, inventing the sine, tangent, and 
cotangent. In physics they invented the 
pendulum, and prqjfiuced work on optics. They 
made progress in the science of astronomy. 

^ A General History of Europe, 


They built several 
observatories, and 
constructed many 
astronomical i n - 
struments which 
are still in use. 
They calculated the 
angle of the ecliptic 
and the precession 
of the equinoxes. 
Their knowledge of 
astronomy was un- 
doubtedly consider- 
able. 

“ In medicine 
they made great 
advances over the 
work of the Greeks. 
T hey studied 
physiology and 
hygiehe, and their 
materia medic a was 
practically the 
same as oiu*s to- 
day. Many of 
their methods of 
treatment are still 
in use among us. 
Their surgeons understood the use of angeSf- 
thetics, and performed some of the most diffi- 
cult operations known. At the time when in 
Europe the practice of medicine was for- 

bidden by the Church, which expected cures 
to be effected by religious rites performed 
by the clergy, the Arabs lihd a real science of 
medicine. In chemistry they made a good 
beginning. They discov(.*red many new sub- 
stances and compounds, such as alcohol, 

potassium, nitrate of silver, corrosive sublimate, 
and nitric and sulphuric acid. ... In manu- 
facturcis they outdid the world in variety and 
beauty of design and perfection of workmanship. 
They worked in all the metals — gold, silver, 
copi>er, bronze, iron, and steel. In textile 
fabrics they have never been surpassed. They 
made glass and pottery of the finest quality. 
They knew the secrets of dyeing, and they 
manufactured paper. They had many processes 
of dressing leather, and their work was famous 
throughout Europe. They made tinctures, 
essences, and syrups. They made sugar from 
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the cane, and grew many fine kinds of wine. 
'They practised farming in a scientific way, and 
had good systems of irrigation. They knew 
the value of fertilizers, and adapted their crops 
to the quality of the ground. They excelled in 
horticulture, knowing how to graft and how to 
|)roduce new varieties of fruit and flowers. 
They introduced 


changes, inlidgues, and murders that have 
always characterized the extremer forms of 
monarchy. But for some centuries, beneath 
the crimes and rivalries of courts and camps, 
the spirit of Islam did preserve a certain general 
decency and restraint in life ; the Byzantine 
Empire was impotent to shatter this civiliza- 
tion, a# the Turk- 


into the west many 
trees and plants 
from the east, and 
wrote scientific 
treatises on farm- 
ing.’* 

One item in this 
account must be 
underlined here be- 
cause of its import- 
ance in the intel- 
lectual life of man- 
kind, the manufac- 
ture of paper. This 
the Arabs seem to 
have learnt from 
the Chinese by way 
of Central Asia. 

The Europeans 
acquired it from the 
Arabs. , Until that 
time books had to 
be written upon 
parchment or papy- 
rus, and after the 
Arab conquest of 
Egypt Europe was 
cut off from th^ 

papyrus supply. Until paper became abund- 
ant, the art of printing was of little use, and 
newspapers and popular education by means 
of books was impossible. This was probably 
a muc|i. more important factor in the relative 
backwardness of Europe during the dark ages 
th^ historians seem disposed to admit, . . . 

And all this mental life went on in the Moslem 
world in spjte of a very considerable amount of 
political disorder. From first to last the Arabs 
never grappled with the problem, the still un- 
solved problem, of the stable progressive state ; 
ev^hrywhere their form of government was 
absolutist and subiect to the convulsions, 
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ish danger in the 
north-eas^ gathered 
strength only very 
slowly. Until the 
Turk fell upon it, 
the intellectual life 
of Islam continued. 
Perhaps it secretly 
flattered Itself that 
it would always be 
able to go on in 
spite of the thread 
of violence and 
unreason in its 
political direction. 
Hitherto in all 
countries that has 
been the charac- 
teristic attitude of 
science and litera- 
ture. The intellec- 
tual man has been 
loth to come to 
grips with the for- 
cible man. He has 
generally been 
something of a 
courtier and time 
server. Possibly he has never yet been quite 
sure of himself. Hitherto men of reason and 
knowledge have never had the assurance and 
courage of the religious fanatic. But there 
can be little doubt that they have accumu- 
lated settled convictions and gathered con- 
fidence durihg the last few centuries ; they 
have slowly found a means to pOwer through 
the development of popular education and 
popular literature, and to-day they are far 
more disposed to ^say things plainly and to 
claim a dominating voice in the organization 
of human affairs than they have ever been 
before in the world’s history. 
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XXXIII 

CHRISTENDOM AND THE CRUSADES 


EtT us turn again now from this 
intellectual renaissance in the cradle 
of the ancient civilizations to the 
affairs of the Western world. We have de- 
scribed the complete economic, social, and politi- 

The Western break up of the Roman imperial 
World at its system in the west, the confusion 
Lowest Ebb. darkness that followed in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, and the struggles 
of such men as Cassiodorus to keep alight the 
flame of human learning amidst these windy 
confusions. For a time it would be idle to write 
of states and rulers. Smaller or greater adven- 
turers seized a castle or a country-side and ruled 
an uncertain area. The British Islands, for 
instance, were split up amidst a multitude of 
rulers ; numerous Keltic chiefs in Ireland and 
Scotland and Wales and Cornwall fought and 
prevailed over and succumbed to each other ; 
the English invaders were also divide^ into 
a number of fluctuating “ kingdoms,'" Kent, 
Wessex, Essex, Sussex, Mercia, Northumbria, and 


East Anglia, which were constantly at war with 
one another. So it was over most of the Western 
world. Here a bishop would be the monarch, 
as Gregory the Great was in Rome ; here a town 
or a group of towns would be under the rule of 
the duke or prince of this or that. Amidst the 
vast mins of the city of Rome half-independent 
families of quasi-noble adventurers and their 
retainers maintained themselves. The Pope 
kept a sort of general predominance there, but 
he was sometimes more than balanced by a 
“ Duke of Rome." The great arena of the 
Colosseum had been made into a privately owned 
castle, and so too had the vast circular tomb 
of the Emperor Hadrian ; and the adventurers 
who had possession of these strongholds and 
their partisans waylaid each other and fought 
and bickered in the ruinous streets of the once 
imperial city. The tomb of Hadrian was 
known after the days of Gregory the Great 
as the Castle of St. Angelo, the Castle of the 
Holy Angel, because whcTi he was crossing the 
bridge over the Tiber on his way to St. Peter's 
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to pray against the great pestilence which was 
xievastating the city, he hid had a vision of a 
great angel standing over the dark mass of the 
mausoleum and sheathing a sword, and he had 
known then that his prayers would be answered. 
This Castle of St. Angelo played a very import- 
ant part in Roman affairs during this age of 
disorder. 

Spain was in much the same state of 
political fragmentation as Italy or France or 
Britain ; and in Spain the old feud of Cartha- 
ginian and Roman was still continued in the 
bitter hostility of their descendants and heirs, 
the Jew and the Christian. So that when the 
power of the Caliph had swept along the North 
African coast to the Straits of Gibraltar, it 
found in the Spanish Jews ready helpers in its 
invasion of Europe. A Moslem army of Arabs 
and of Berbers, the nomadic Hamitic people of 
the African desert and mountain hinterland who 
had been converted to Islam, crossed and 
defeated the West Goths in a great battle in 711. 
In a few years the whole country was in their 
possession. ^ 

In 720 Islam had reached the Pyrenees, and 
had pushed round their eastern end into France ; 
and for a time it seemed that the faith was likely 
to subjugate Gaul as easily as it had subjugated 
the Spanish peninsula. But presently it struck 
against something hard, a new kingdom of the 
Franks, which had been consolidating itself for 
some two centuries in the Rhineland and North 
France. 

§ 2 

But before we go on to tell of the kingdom of 
the Franks that formed the western bulwark 
(as Byzantium formed the ea^itern) 
of Christendom against the faith, of 
Muhammad, it may be well to devote 
a section to that system of political relationships 
in Europe that was growing up out of the 
necessities of the’^ime and the temperament 
and traditions o| Teutonic peoples, the 
feudal system. The fundamental factor of the 
feudal system was the advantage of a free 
alliance between weaker and stronger in the 
universal melee, by which the former secured 
protection and the latter service and enhanced 
streng^* In a world from which effective 
government had gone, this was the only method 


by which any sort of security was possible for 
the generality of mankind. The freeman or 
the weak lordling of a petty territory linked 
himself to some more powerful lord. The 
protection of that lord (or the danger of his 
hostility) became more considerable with every 
such accession. So very rapidly there went on 
this process of political crystallization in the 
confused and lawless sea into which the Western 
Empire had liquefied. 

This process speedily took on technical forms 
and laws of its own. In such a country as 
Gaul it was already well in progress in the days 
of insecurity before the barbarian tribes broke 
into the empire as conquerors. The Franks 
when they came into Gaul brought with them 
an institution, which we have already noted 
in the case of the Macedonians, and which was 
probably of very wide distribution among the 
Nordic people, the gathering about the chief 
or war king of a body of young men of good 
family, the companions or comitatus, his counts 
or captains. It was natural in the case of in- 
vading peoples that the relations of a weak lord 
to a strong lord should take on the relations of a 
count to his king, and that a cllhquering chief 
should divide seized and confiscated estates 
am dH his companions. From the side of the 
decaying empire there came to feudalism the 
idea of the grouping for mutual protection of 
men and estates ; from the Teutonic side came 
the notions of knightly association, devotion, 
and personal service. The former was the 
economic side of the institution, the latter the 
chivalrous. 

The analogy of the aggregation of feudal 
groupings with crystallization is a very close 
one. As the historian watclres the whirling 
and eddying confusion of the fo^th and fifth 
century in Western Europe, he begins to per- 
ceive the appearance of these pyramidal growths, 
which jostle against one another, branch, dis- 
solve again, or coalesce. We use the term 
' feudal system ' for convenience sake, but with 
a degree of impropriety if it conveys the meaning 
' systematic.* Feudalism in its most flourishing 
age was anything but systematic. It was qon- 
fusion rouglily organized. Great" diversity 
prevailed everywhere, and we should not be 
surprised to find some different fact or custom 
in every lordship. Anglo-Norman feudalism 
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attained a logical completeness and a uniformity 
of practice which, in the feudal age proper, can 
hardly be found elsewhere through so large a 
territory. . . . 

“ The foundation of the feudal relationship 
proper was the fief, which was usually land, but 
might be any desirable thing, as an office, 
a revenue in money or kind, the right to collect 
a toll, or operate a mill. In return for the fief, 
the man became the vassal of his lord ; he 
knelt before him, and, with his hands between 
his lord's hands, promised him fealty and 
service. . . . The faithful performance of all 
the duties he had assumed in homage con- 
stituted the vassal's right and title to his fief. 
So long as they were fulfilled, he, and his 
heir after him, held the fief as his property, 
practically and in relation to all under-tenants 
as if he were the owner. In the ceremony 
of homage and investiture, which is the 
creative contract of feudalism, the obligations 
assumed by the two parties wc're, as a rule, 
not specified in exact terms. They were deter- 
mined by local custom. ... In many- points 
of detail the y^ssal's services differed widely in 
different parts of 
the feudal world. 

We may say, how- 
ever, that they fall 
into two classics, 
general and specific. 

The general in- 
cluded all that 
might come under 
the idea of loyalty, 
seeking the lord’s 
interests, keeping 
his secrets, betray- 
ing the plains of 
his enemies, pfo- 
tecting his family, 
etc. The specific 
services are capable 
of more definite 
statement, and they 
usually received 
exact definition in 
custom and some- 
times in written 
documents. The 
most characteristic 


of these was the military service, which included 
appearance in the field on summons with a 
certain force, often armed in a specified way, 
and remaining a specified length of time. It 
often included also the duty of guarding the 
lord’s castle, and of holding one’s own castle 
subject to the plans of the lord for the defence of 
his fief. . . . 

“ Theoretically regarded, feudalism covered 
Europe with a network of these fiefs, rising in 
graded ranks one above the other from the 
smallest, the knight's fee, at the bottom, to 
the king at the top, who was the supreme 
landowner, or who held the kingdom from 
God. . . .”' 

But this was the theory that was super- 
imposed upon the established facts. The 
reality of fiuulalism was its voluntary co- 
operation. 

“ The feudal state was one in which, as it 
has been said, private law had usurped the 
pLace of public law. Public duty had become 
private obligation." 

1 Encyclopcsdia Britannica,i*f^Yi\c\e ‘'Feudalism,’* by 
Professor G. B. Adams. 
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h^e ^eady mentioned various kingdoms 
of the tiarbarian tribes who set up a more or 
The Frankish^^^^ flimsy dominion over this or 
Kingdom of that area amidst the debris of the 

the Mero- empire, the kingdoms of the Suevi 
vingians. ^ ^ 

and West Goths in Spain, the East- 

Gothic kingdom in Italy, and the ’ Italian 

Lombard kingdom which succeeded the Goths 

after Justinian had expelled the latter and 
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after the great pestilence had devastated Italy. 
The Frankish kingdom was another such 
barbarian power which arose first in what is 
now Belgium, and which spread southward 
to the Loire, but it developed far more strength 
and solis^rity than any of the others. It was 
the first, real state to emerge from the universal 
wreckage. It became at last a wide and 
vigorous political reality, and from it are derived 
two great powers of modern Europe, France 
and the German Empire. 

Its founder was Clovis (481-511), who began 
as a small king in Belgium and ended with his 
southern frontiers nearly at the Pyrenees. 
He divided his kingdom among his four sons, 
but the Franks retained a tradition of unity 
in spite of this division, and for a time fraternal 
wars foi* a single control united rather than 


divided them. A more serious s^lit arose, how- 
ever, through the Latinization of the Western 
Franks, who occupied Romanized Gaul and who 
learnt to speak the corrupt Latin of the sub- 
ject population, while the Franks of the Rhine- 
land retained their Low German speech. At 
a low level of civilization, differences in language 
cause very powerful political strains. For a 
hundred and fifty years the Frankish world 
was split in two, Neustria, the nucleus of France, 
speaking a Latinish speech, 
mituatt ixt which became at last the 

3 k French language we know, and 

Austrasia, the Rhineland, 
^ which remained German.’ 

i ^ We will not tell here of the 

^ decay of the dynasty, the 

I Merovingian dynasty, founded 

I ^ by Clovis ; nor how in Aus- 

r trasia a certain court official, 

the Mayor of the Palace, 
gradually became the king tie 
RavariATW' jT and used the real king as 

a puppet. The position of 
Mayor of the Palace also be- 
^ ^ catnc hereditary in the seventh 

^ century, and in 687 a certain 

Pepin of Heristhal, the Aus- 
trasian Mayor of the Palace, 
had conquered Neustria and 
reunited all the Franks. He 
was followed in 714 by his son, 
Charles Martel, who also bore 
no higher title than mayor of the palace. (His 
poor little Merovingian kings do not matter in 
the slightest degree to us here.) It was this 
Charles Martel who stopped the Moslems. 
They had pushed as far as Tours when he met 
them,- and in a great battle betwe^ that place 
and Poitiers (732) utterly defeated them and 

1 The Franks differed from the Swabians and South 
Germans, and came much nearer the Anglo-Saxons 
in that they spoke a " Low German '* and not a High 
German" dialect. Their language resembled platt- 
deutsch and Anglo-Saxon, and was the direct parent of 
Dutch and Flemish. In fact, the Franks where they 
were not Latinized became Flemings and " Dutch- 
men " of South Holland (North Holland is still Friesisch 
— ^i.e. Anglo-Saxon). The " French " which the 
Latinized Franks and Burgundians spoke in the seventh 
to the tenth centuries was remarkably like the Ru- 
mansch language of Switzerland, judging from the 
vestiges that remain in old documents. — H. H. J. 
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broke their s^ipt. Thereafter the Pyrenees 
remained their utmost boundary ; they came 
no further into Western Europe. 

Charles Martel divided his power between two 
sons, but one resigned and went into a monastery, 
leaving his brother Pepin sole ruler. This 
Pepin it was who finally extinguished the 
descendants of Clovis. He sent to the Pope 
to ask who was the true king of the Franks, 
the man who held the power or the man who 
wore the crown ; and the Pope, who was in need 
of a supporter, decided in favour of the Mayor of 
the Palace. So Pepin was chosen king at a 
gathering of the Frankish nobles in the Mero- 
vingian capital Soissons, and anointed and 
crowned. That was in 751. The Franco- 
Germany he united was consolidated by his son 
Charlemagne. It held together until the death 
of his grandson Louis (840), and then France 
and Germany broke away again — to the great 
injury of mankind. It was not a difference of 
race or temperament, it was a difference of 
language and tradition that split these Frankish 
peoples asunder. 

That old separation of Neustria and Aus- 
trasia still works out in bitter consequences. 
In 1916 the ancient conflict of Neustria and 
Aiistrasici had broken out into war once more. 
In the August of that year the present writer 
visited Soissons, and crossed the temp)orary 
wooden bridge that had been built by the 
English after the Battle of the Aisne from the 
main part of the town to the suburb of Saint 
Medard. Canvas screens protected passengers 
upon the bridge from the observation of the 
German sharpshooters who were sniping from 
their trenches down the curve of the river. He 
went with his guides across a field and along 
by the wall of an orchard in which a German 
shell exploded as he passed. So he reached the 
battered buildings that stand upon the site 
of the ancient abbey of St. Medard, in which 
the last Merovingian was deposed and Pepin the 
Short was crowned in his stead. Beneath these 
ancient buildings there were great crypts, very 
useful as dug-outs — for the German advanced 
lines were not more than a couple of hundred 
yards away. The sturdy French soldier lads 
were cooking and resting in these shelters, and 
lying down to sleep among the stone coffins that 
had held the bones of their Merovingian kings. 


§ 4 .Ihr, 

The populations over which Charles Mai||« 
and King Pepin ruled were at very |hfferijpE^ 
The Chris- levels of civilization in different 
districts. To the west and south 
Western the bulk of the people consisted of 
Barbarians. Latinized and Christian Kelts; in 
the central regions these rulers had to deal with 
such more or less Christianized Germans as the 
Franks and Burgundians and Alemanni; to 
the north-east were still pagan Frisians and 
Saxons; to the east were the Bavarians, re- 
cently Christianized through the activities of 
St. Boniface; and to the east of them again 
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pagan Slavs and Avars. The " Paganism" ot 
the Germans and Slavs* was very similar to 
the primitive religion of the Greeks ; it 
was a manly religion in which temple, priest, 
and sacrifices played a small part, and its 
gods were like men, a kind of " school pre- 
fects" of more powerful beings who interfered 
impulsively and irregularly in human affairs. 
The Germans had a Jupiter in Odin, a Mars in 
Thor, a Venus in Frey a, and so on. Through- 
out the seventh and eighth centuries a steady 
process of conversion to Christianity went on 
amidst these German and Slavonic tribes. 
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It will be interesting to English-speaking 
readers to note that the most zealous and 
successful missionaries among the Saxons and 
Frisians came from England. Christianity was 
twice planted in the British Isles. It was 
already there while Britain was a part of the 
Roman Empire ; a martyr, St. Alban, gave his 
name to the town of St. Albans, and nearly 
every visitor to Canterbury has also visited 
little old St. Martin's church, which was used 
during the Roman times. From Britain, as 
we have already noted, Christianity spread 
beyond the imperial boundaries into Ireland — 
the chief missionary was St. Patrick — and there 
was a vigorous monastic movement with which 
are connected the names of St. Columba and 
the religious settlements of Iona. Then in the 
fifth and sixth centuries came the fierce and 
pagan English, and they^ cut off the early 
Church of Ireland from the main body of Chris- 
tianity. In the seventh centilry Christian 
missionaries were converting tlie English, both 
in the north from Ireland and in the south 
from Rome. The Rome mission was sent by 
Pope foegory the Great just at the close of the 


sixth century. The story goes that he saw 
English boys for sale in the Roman slave 
market, though it is a little difficult to under- 
stand how they got there. They were very 
fair and good-looking. In answer to his in- 
quiries, he was told that they were Angles. 
'‘Not Angles, but Angels,” said he, “had they 
but the gospel.” 

The mission worked through the seventh 
century. Before that century was over, most 
of the English were Christians ; though Mercia, 
the central English kingdom, held out stoutly 
against the priests and for the ancient faith a|ld 
ways. And there was a swift progress in 
learning upon the part of these new converts. 
The monasteries of the kingdom of Northumbria 
in the north of England became a centre of light 
and learning. Theodore of Tarsus was one of 
the eafliest archbishops of Canterbury (669- 
690). ” While Greek was utterly unknown in 

the west ot Europe, it was mastered by some 
of the pupils of Theodore. The monasteries 
contained many monks who were excellent 
scholars. Most famous of all was Bede, known 
as the Venerable Bede (673-735), a monk of 
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Jarrow (on Tyne). He had for his pupils the 
six hundred monks of that monastery, besides 
the many strange|;s who came to hear him. 
He gradually mastered all the learning of his 
day, and left at his death forty-five volumes of 
his writings, the most important of which ale 
“ The Ecclesiastical History of the English '' 
and his translation of the Gospel of John into 
English. His writings were 
widely known and used 
throughout Europe. He 
reckoned all dates from the 
birth of Christ, and through 
his works the use of Christian 
chronology became common in 
Europe. Owing to the large 
number of monasteries and 
monks in Northumbria, that 
part of England was for a time 
far in advance of the south in 
civilization.'’ ^ 

In the seventh and eighth 
centuries we find the English 
missionaries active upon the 
eastern frontiers of the Frank- 
ish kingdom. Chief among 
these was St. Boniface (680- 
755). who was born at Crediton, 
in Devonshire, who converted 
the Frisians, Thuripgians, Hes- 
sians, and who was martyn'd 
in Holland. 

Both in England and on the 
Contitient the ascendant rulers 
seized upon Christianity as a 
unifying force to cement their 
conquests. Christianity be- 
came a banner for aggressive 
chiefs — as it did inTJganda in 
Africa in the bloody days be- 
fore that country was annexed to the British 
Empire. After Pepin, who died in 768, came 
two sons, Charles and another, who divided 
his kingdom ; but the brother of Charles died 
in 771, and Charles then became soldi king 
(771-814) of the growing realm of the Franks. 
This Charles is known in histoty as Charles the 
Great, or Charlemagne. As in the case of 
Alexander the Great and Julius C.xsar, pos- 
terity has enormously exaggerated his memory. 

* A General History of Europe, Thatcher and Schivill. 


He made his wars of aggression definitely re* 
ligious wars. All the world of North-western 
Europe, which is now Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Denmark, and iforway and Sweden, 
%as in the ninth century an arena of bitter 
cdhflict between the old faith and the new. 
Whole nations were converted to Christianity 
by the sword just as Islam in Arabia, Central 


Asia, and Africa had converted whole nations 
a century or so before. 

With fire and sword Charlemagne preached 
the Gospel of the Cross to the Saxons, Bo- 
hemians, and as far the Danube into what is 
now Hungary : he carried the same teaching 
down the Adriatic Coast through what is now 
Dalmatia, and drove the Moslems hack from 
the Pyrenees as far as Barcelona. “ 

Moreover, he it was who sheltered Egb^t, htt 
exile from Wessex, in England, and ^sisled 
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Mm presently to establish himself as King in 
Wessex (802). Egbert subdued the Britons in 
•Cornwall, as Charlemagne conquered the Britons 
«pf Brittany, and, by*a series of wars, which he 
continued after the death of his Frankish patron, 
made himself at last the hrst King of all England 
(828). 

But the attacks of Charlemagne uppn the last 
strongholds of paganism provoked a vigorous 


reaction on the part of the unconverted. The 
Christianized English had retained very little 
of the seamanship that had brought them from 
the mainland, and the Franks had not yet 
become seamen. As the Christian propaganda 
vof Charlemagne swept towards the shores of the 
Korth and Baltic Seas, the pagans were driven 
to the sea. They retaliated for the Christian 
persecutions with plundering raids and expedi- 
tioils' against th^fe northern coasts of France 
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and against Christian England. These pagan 
Saxons andL English of the n^inland and their 
kindred from Denmark arj^ Norway are the 
Danes and Northmen of our national histories. 
They were also called Vikings ^ by the English, 
which means creek-men,'" because they first 
appeared in the creeks of Eastern England 
and about the Thames mouth. They came in 
long black galleys, making little use of sails. 

Most of our information about these 
wars and invasions of the pagan 
Vikings is derived from Christian 
sources, and so we have abundant in- 
formation of the massacres and atro- 
cities of their raids and very little 
about the cruelties inflicted upon their 
pagan brethren, the Saxons, at the 
hands of Charlemagne. Their animus 
against the cross and against monks 
and nuns was extreme. They de- 
lighted in the burning of monasteries 
and nunneries and the slaughter of 
their inmates. 

Throughout the period between the 
fifth and the ninth centuries these 
Vikings or Northmen were learning 
seamanship, becoming bolder, and 
ranging further. They braved the 
northern seas until the icy shores of 
Greenland were a f^iliar haunt, and 
by the ninth centu* they had settle- 
ments (of which Europe in general 
knew nothing) in America. In the 
tenth and eleventh century many of 
their sagas began to be written down 
in Iceland. They saw the world in 
terms of valiant adventure. They 
assailed the walrus, the bear, and the 
whale. In their imaginations, a great 
and rich city to the south, a sort of 
confusion of Rome and Byzantium, 
loomed large. They called it Micklegarth." 
The magnetism of Micklegarth was to draw the 
descendants of these Northmen down into the 
Mediterranean by two routes, by the west and 
also across Russia from the Baltic, as we shall 
tell later. 

So long as Charlemagne and Egbert lived, the 
Vikings were no more than raiders ; but as the 
ninth century wore on, these raids developed 
‘ N.B. — -Vik-ings, ^ot Vi-kings. Vik = creek. 
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into organized invasions. In several districts of 
England the hold^Of Christianity was by no 
means firm as yet.|^ In Mercia in particular 
the pagan Northmen found sympathy and help. 
By 886 the Danes had conquered a fair part of 
England, and the English king, Alfred the Great, 
had recognized their rule over their conquests, 
the Dane-law, in the pact he made with 
Guthrum their leader. A little later, in 
qi2, another expedition under Rolf the Ganger 
established itself upon the coast of France in 
the region that was known henceforth as 
Normandy (= Northman-dy). But of how there 
was presently a fresh conquest of England by the 
Danes, and how finally the Duke of Normandy 
became King of England, we cannot tell at any 
length. There were very small racial and social 
differences between Angle, Saxon, Jute, Dane, 
or Norman ; and though these changes loom 
large in the imaginations of the English, they 
are seen to be very slight rufflings indeed of the 
stream of history when we measure them by 
the standards of a greater world. The issue 
between Christianity and paganism vanished 
presently from the struggle. By the Treaty 
of Wedmore the Danes agreed to be baptized 
if they were assured of their conquests ; and 
the descendants of Rolf in Normandy were not 
merely Christianized, but they learnt to speak 
French from the civilized people about 

them, forgetting their own Norse tongue. Of 
much greater significance in the history of 
mankind are the relations of Charlemagne with 
his neighbours to the south and east, and to 
the imperial tradition. 


§ 5 


Through Charlemagne the tradition of the 
Roman Caesar was revived in Europe.^ The 
Roman Empire was dead and decay- 
the Byzantine Empire was far 


Charle- 
magne be- ing 

pemrofSi'c gone in decay ; but the education 
West. and mentality of Europe had sunken 

to a level at which new creative political ideas 
were probably impossible. In all Europe there 
survived not a tithe of the speculative vigour 
that we find in the Athenian literature of the 
fifth century a,c. There was no power to pos- 
tulate a new occasion or to conceive and organize 

I Vide Stubbs’ History of Germany in the Middle 
A^es, ani^ Bryce’s Ha/j/ Roman Edhpire. 


a novel political method. Official Christianity 
had long overlaid and accustomed itself to ignore 
those strange teachings of Jesus of Nazareth 
from which it had arisen. The Roman Church, 
clinging tenaciously to its possession of the title 
of pontijex maximus, had long since abandoned 
its appointed task of achieving the Kingdom of 
Heaven. It was preoccupied with the revival 
of Roman ascendancy on earth, which it con- 
ceived of as its inheritance. It had become a 
political body, using the faith and needs of simple 
men to forward its schemes. Europe drifted 
towards a dreary imitation and revival of the 
misconceived failures of the past. For eleven 
centuries from Charlemagne onwards, Em- 
perors '' and C^sars " of this line and that 
come and go in the history of Europe like* fancies 
in a disordered mind. We shall have to tell of 
a great p^rocess of mental growth in Europe, of 
enlarged horizons and accumulating power, 
but it was a process that went on independently 
of, and in spite of, the political forms of the 
time, until at last it shattered thbse forms 
altogether. Europe during those eleven cen- 
turies of the imitation Caesars which began with 
Charlemagne, and which closed only in the 
monstrous bloodshed of 19x4-1918, has been 
like a busy factory owned by a somnambulist, 
who is sometimes quite unimportant and some- 
times disastrously in the way. , Or rather than 
a somnambulist, let us say by a corpse that 
magically simulates a kind of life. The Roman 
Empire staggers, sprawls, is thrust off the stage, 
and reappears, and — if we may carry the image 
one step further — it is the Church of Rome 
which plays the part of the magician and keeps 
this corpse alive. 

And throughout the whole period there is 
always a struggle going on for the control of 
the corpse between the spiritual and various 
temporal powers. We have already noted the 
spirit of St. Augustine's City of God, It was a 
book which we know Charlemagne read, or had 
read to him — for his literary accomplishments 
are rather questionable. He conceived of this 
Christian Efiipire as being ruled and maintained 
in its orthodoxy by some such great Caesar as 
himself. He was to rule even the Pope. But 
at Rome thiJ view taken of the revived empire 
differed a ^ttle from that. There the view 
taken was jlhat the Christian %iesar must be 
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anointed and guided by the Pope — who would King against them in the tfcne of Pepin. Now 
even have the power to excommunicate and Charlemagne completely subjugated Lombardy 
depose him. Even in the time of Charlemagne (774), sent his father-in-law to a monastery, 
this divergence of view was apparent. In the and carried his conquests beyond the present 
following centuries it became acute. north-eastern boundaries of Italy into Dalmatia 

The idea of the empire dawned only very in 776. In 781 he caused one of his sons, Pepin, 
gradually upon the mind of Charlemagne, who did not outlive him, to be crowned King of 
At first he was simply thfe ruler of his father's Italy in Rome. 

kingdom of the Franks, and his powers were There was a new Pope, Lcp III, in 795, who 
fully occupied in struggles with the Saxons seems from the first to have resolved to make 
and Bavarians, and with the Slavs to the east Charlemagne emperor. Hitherto the court at 
of them, with the Moslem in Spain, and with Byzantium had possessed a certain indefinite 
various insurrections in his own dominions, authority over the Pope. Strong emperors like 
And as the result of a quarrel with the King Justinian had bullied the Popes and obliged 
of Lombardy, his father-in-law, he conquered them to come to Constantinople ; weak eih- 
Lombardy and North Italy. We have noted perors had annoyed them ineffectively. The 
the establishment of the Lombards in North idea of a breach, both secular and religious, 
Italy about 570 after the great pestilence, and with Constantinople had long been entertained 
after the overthrow^ of the East Gojtl^c kings at the Lateran,i ^nd in the Frankish power 
by Justinian. These Lombards hM always there seemed to be just the support that was 
been a danger and a fear to the Popfes* and there 1 The Lateran was the earlier palace of the Popes . 
had been an aUiance between Pope and Frankish In Home. Later they occupied the Vatican. « 
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necessary if Constantinople was to be defied. 
So at his accession Leo III sent the keys of the 
tomb of St. Peter and a banner to Charlemagne 
as the symbols of his sovereignty in Rome as 
King of Italy. Very soon the Pope had to 
appeal to the protection he had chosen. He 
was unpopular in Rome : he was attacked and 
ill-treated in the streets during a procession, 
and obliged to fly to Germany (799). Egin- 
hard says his eyes were gouged out and his 
tongue cut off ; he seems, however, to have 
had both eyes and tongue again a year later. 
Charlemagne brought him back and reinstated 
him (800). 

Then occurred a very important scene. On 
Christmas Day, in the year 800, as Charles ^as 
rising from prayer in the Church of St. Peter, 
the Pope, who had everything in readiness, 
clapped a crown upon his head and hailed him 
Caesar and Augustus. There was great po])ular 
applause. But Eginhard, the friend and 
biographer of Charlemagne, says that the new 
emperor was by no means pleased ])y this coup 
of Pope Leo’s. If he had known this was to 
happen, he said, " he would not have entered 
the church, great festival though it was.’’ No 
doubt he had been thinking and talking of mak- 
ing himself emperor, but he had evidently not 
intended that the Pope should make him 
emperor. He had had some idea of marrying 
the Empress Irene, who at that time reigned in 
Constantinople, and so becoming monarch of 
both Eastern and Western Empires. He was 
now obliged to accept the title in the manner 
that Leo III had adopted as a gift from the Pope, 
and in a way that estranged Constantinople 
and secured the separation of Rome from the 
Byzantine Church. 

At first Byzantium was unwilling to recognize 
the imperial title of Charlemagne. But in 810 
a great disaster fell upon the Byzantine Empire. 
The pagan Bulgarians, under their Prince Krum 
(802-814), defeated and destroyed the armies of 
the Emperor Nicephorus, whose skull became 
a drinking-cup for Krum. The greater part of 
the Balkan peninsula was conquered by these 
people. ^(The Bulgarian and the English nations 
thus became established as political unities 
a|most simultaneously.) Affer this misfortune 
Byzantium was in no position to dispute this 
revivalupf the empire in the West, and in 8 iz 


Charlemagne waai^ formally recognized by 
Byzantine envoys %s Emperor and Augustus. 

So the Empire of Rome, which had died at 
the hands of Qdoacer in 476, ipse again in 800 
as the Holy Roman Empire.” While its 
physical strength lay north ef the Alps, the 
centre of its idea was Rome. It was theref^e 
from the beginning a divided thi|j(||ipf unccrm\n 
power, a claim and an argumct^ml|gf . tljD^n a 
necessary reality. The Germ 4 |i W 

always clattering over the Alps into Italy, and 
missions and legates toiling over in rpytee 
direction. But the Germans could newr liqW 
Italy perrn^nently, because thejjf* cot|ld nol i 
stand the |«alaria that the /uirjjfiid, iteglected, 
undraineiji country <d9|^d% And in 
well as in several other of tt^ -cities of ttifty,' ^ 
there smouldere 4 ;a more ancient tradijwdi, tjpe 
tradition of the aristocratic republic hostilto 
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In a|)ite of the fact that we have a'^life of him 
written by his contemporary^ Itginhard,^ the 
The Per character and personality of 
sonality of magne are difficult to visualiz^ Bgin- 

Cherle- lacks vividness * he tells many 

magne. „ ** j 

particulars, but not the particulars 

that make a man live again in the record. 
Charlemagne, he says, was a tall man, with a 
rather feeble voice ; and he had bright eyes and 
a long nose. ” The top of his head was round,” 
whatever that may mean, and his hair was 
” white.” He hM a thick, rather short neck, 
and “ his belly too prominent.” He wore a 
tunic with a silver border, and gartered hose. 
He had a blue cloak, and was always girt with 
his sword, hilt and belt being of gold and silver. 
He was evidently a man of great activity, one 
imagines him moving quickly, and his numerous 
love affairs did not interfere at all with his 
incessant military and political lallbours. He 
had numerous wives and mistresses. He took 
much exercise, was fond of pomp and religious 
ceremonies,^ and gave generously. He was a 
man of ver^ miscellaneous activity and great 
intellectual enterprise, and With a self-confidence 
that is rat^r suggestive of William II, the ex- 
German Eiiiperor, the last, perhaps for ever, 
^ Eginhauril's Lif€ of Karl the Groat: (Olaister.) 


of this series of imitation Caesars in Europe 
which Charlemagne began. 

The mental life that Eginhard ilcords of him 
is interesting, because it not onlj' giires glimpses 
of a curious character, but serves as a sample 
of the intellectuality of the time. He could 
read probably ; at 
meals he listened 
to music or read- 
ing,"' but we are 
told that he had 
not acquired the 
art of writing ij 
** he used to keep 
his writing-book 
and tablets under 
*his pillow, that 
when he had 
leisure he might 
practise his hand 
in forming letters, 
but he made little 
progress in an art 
begun too late in 
life," he had, how- 
ever, real re- 
spect for learning 
and a real desire 
for knowledge, 
and he did his ut- 
most to attract 
men of learning to 
his court Among 
others who came 
was A 1 c u i n, a 
learned English- 
man. All those 
learned men were, of course, clergymen, there 
were no other learned men, and naturally they 
gave a strongly clerical tinge to the informa- 
tion they imparted to their master. At his 
court, which was usually at Aix-la-Chapelle 
or l^ayence, he maintained in the winter 
months a curious institution called his " school," 
in which he and his erudite associates affected 
to lay aside all thoughts of worldly position, 
assumed names taken from the classical writers 
or from Holy Writ, and discoursed upon 
theology and literature. Chaflemagne himself 
vfas /'David." He developed a considerable 
knowledge of theology, and it js to him that 


we must ascribe the addition of the words 
filioque to the Nicene Creed (see chap. xxx.,. 
§ 8), an addition that finally split the Latin 
and Greek Churches asunder. But it is more 
than doubtful if he had any such separation 
in mind. He wanted to add a word or so to 

the creed, just as 
the Emperor Wil- 
liam II wanted to 
write operas and 
paint pictures,’ 
and he took up 
what was origin- 
ally a Spanish in- 
novation. 

iOf his organiza- 
tion of his empire 
there is little to 
be said here. He 
was far too rest- 
less and busy to- 
consider the 
quality of his suc- 
cessor or the con- 
dition of political 
stability, and the 
most noteworthy 
thing in this rela- 
tionship is that 
h e particularly 
schooled Jhis son 
and successor, 
Louis the Pious 
(814-840), to take 
the crown from 
thq^ altar and 
crown himselj . But 
Louis the Pious was far too pious to adhere 
to those instructions when the Pope made an 
objection. 4 

The legislation of Charlemagne was greatly 
coloured by Bible reading ; he knew his Bible 
well, as the times went ; and it is characteristic 
of him that after he had been crowned emperor 
he required every male subject above the age 
of twelve to renew his oath of allegiance, and 
to undertake to be not simply a good subject, 
^The addition was discreetly opposed by Leo III. 

“ In the correspondence between themiHhe Pope 
assumes the liberality of a statesman and the prince 
descends to the prejudice and passions of a priest.” — 
Gibbon, chap. lx. • 
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CHA&lfeMAGKB AND HIS WIFE, AFTER AN ILLUMINATED 
PAINTING. 

This is the nearest approach to a trustworthy portrait we can find . 
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but 2U£ood Christian. To refuse baptism or 
to retrac|^^fter baptism was a crime punishable 
by death. He did much to encourage architec- 
ture, and imported many Italian architects, 
chiefly from Ravenna, to whom we owe that 
pleasant Byzantine style that still at Worms 
and Cologne and elsewhere delights the tourist 
in the Rhineland.^ He founded a number of 
cathedrals and monastic schools, did much to 
encourage the study of classical Latin, and was 
a distinguished amateur of church music. The 
possibility of his talking Latin and understand- 
ing Greek is open to discussion ; probably 
he talked French-Latin. Frankish, however, 
was his habitual tongue. He made a collection 
of old German songs and talcs, but these were 
destroyed by his successor Louis the Pious on 
account of their paganism. 

He corresponded with Haroun-al-Raschid, the 
Abbasid Caliph at Baghdad, who was not 

^ The Byzantine style in Gaul is. I fancy, much earlier 
than Charlemagne, and goes back to the 4th century <jr 
earlier. Sec Kivoira’s History of Lombard Architecture ^ 
or T. G. Jackson’s History of Gothic Architecture.-— Ji.Ji. 


perhaps the less friendly to him on account of 
his vigorous handling of the Omayyad Arabs in 
Spain. Gibbon supposes that this public 
correspondence was founded on vanity*/' and 
that " their remote situation left no room for 
a competition of interest." But with the 
Byzantine Empire between them in the East, 
and the independent caliphate of Spain in the 
West, and a common danger in the Turks of the 
great plains, they had three very excellent 
reasons for cordiality. Haroun-al-Raschid, says 
Gibbon, sent him by his ambassadors a splendid 
tent, a water clock, an elephant, and the keys 
of the H oly Sepulchre. The last item suggests 
that Charlemagne was to some extent regarded 
by the Saracen monarch as the protector of the 
Christians and Christian properties in his 
dominion^' Some historians declare explicitljr 
that thei’le was a treaty to that effect. ® 

§ 7 

The Empire of Charlemagne did not outlive 
his son and successor, Louis the Pious. It 

*See I-. Br^hior, IJl^glise et VOrient au Moyen Age.^ 
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fell apart into its main constituents. The " 
Latinized Keltic and Frankish population of 
The French Gaul begins now to h# recogniai^ble 
as France, though this JFrailce was 
become broken up into a number of duke- 

distinct. doms and principalities, often with 

no more than a nominal unity ; the German- 
speaking peoples between the Rhine and the 
Slavs to the east similarly begin to develop an 
even more fragmentary beginning of Germany. 
When at length a real emperor reappears in 
Western Europe (962), he is not a Frank, but 
a Saxon ; the conquered in Germany have be- 
come the masters. 

It is impossible here to trace the events of the 
ninth and tenth centuries in any detail, the 
alliances, the treacheries, the claims and ac- 
quisitions. Everywhere there was lawlessness, 
war, and a struggle for power. In 987 the 
nominal kingdom of France passed from the 
hands of the Carlovingians, the last descendants 
of Charlemagne, into the hands of Hugh Capet, 
who founded a new dynasty. Most of his 
alleged subordinates were in fact independent, 
aUd willing to make war on the king at the 
slightest provocation. The dominions of the 
Duke of Normandy, for example, were more 
extensive and more powerful than the patrimony 
of Hugh Capet. Almost the only unity of this 
France over which the king exelfised a nominal 
authority lay in the common resolution of its 
great provinces to resist incorporation in any 
empire dominated either by a German ruler or 
by the Pope. Apart from the simple organiza- 
tion dictated by that common will, France was 
a mosaic of practically independent nobles. 

It was an era of castle-building j^nd fortification, 
and what was called private ^r '' throughout 
all Europe. H 

The state of Rome in the tenth century is 
almost indescribable. The decay of the Empire 
of Charlemagne left the Pope without a protector, 
threatened by Byzantium and the Saracens 
(who had taken Sicily), and face to face with 
the unruly nobles of Rome. Among the most 
powerful of these were two women, Theodora 
and Marozia, mother and daughter,^ who in 
succession held the Castle of St. Angelo (§ 1), 
which Theophylact, the patrician husband of 

^ Gibbon mentions a second Theodora, the sister of 
Maroiia. 
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Theodora, had seized with most of the ti^poral 
power of the Pope ; these two women ivere as 
bold, unscrupulous, and dissolute as any male 
prince of the time could have been, and they are 
abused by historians as though they were ten 
times worse. Marozia seized and imprisoned 
Pope John X (928), who speedily died under 
her care. She subsequently made her illegiti- 
mate son pope, under the title of John XI. 
After him her grandson, John XII, filled the 
chair of St. Peter. Gibbon’s account of the 
manners and morals of John XII takes refuge 
at last beneath a veil of Latin footnotes. This 
Pope, John XII, was finally degraded by the 
new German Emperor Otto, who came over the 
Alps and down into Italy to be crowned in 962.* 

This new line of Saxon emperors, which thus 
comes into prominence, sprang from a certain 
Henry' the Fowler, who was elected King of 
Germany by an assembly of German nobles, 
princes and prelates in 919. In 936 he was 
succeeded as King by his son Otto I, 
surnamed the Great, who was also elected 
to be his successor at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
who finally descended upon Rome at the 
invitation of John XII, to be crowned femperor 
in 962. His subsequent degradation of John 
was forced upon him by that pope's treachery. 
With his assumption of the imperial dignity, 
Otto I did not so much overcome Rome as restore 
the ancient tussle of Pope and Em'peror for as- 
cendancy to something like decency and dignity 
again. Otto I was followed by Otto II (973-983), 
and he again by a third Otto (983-1002).* 

*This period is a tangled one. The authority is 
Gregoroviujs, History of the City of Rome in the Middle 
Ages (an excellent general book from a.d. 400 to 1.527), 
vol. hi. of the Eng. trans., p. 249 sej. John X owed 
the tiara to his mistress, the elder Theodora, but he 
was " the foremost statesman of his age " (Gregorovius, 
p. 259). He fell in 928 owing to Marozia. John XI 
became Pope in 931 (after two Popes had intervened 
in the period 928-931) ; he was Marozia’s son, possibly 
by Pope Sergius III. John XII did not come at once 
after John XL, who died in 936 ; there were several 
Popes in between ; and he became Pope in 955. — E. B. 

3 There were three dynasties of emperors in the early 
middle ages : 

Saxon : Otto I (962) to Henry II, ending 1024. 

Salian : Conrad II to Henry V, ending about 1125. 

Hohenstaufen : Conrad III to Frederic II, ending 
in 1250. 

The Hohenstaufens were Swabian in origin. Tlien 
came the Habsburgs with Rudolph I in 1273, who 
lasted until 1918. 
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The struggle between the En^peror and the 
Pope for £|^endancy ov^r the Holy Roman 
Empire plays a large in the history of the 
early Middle Ages, and we shall have presently 
to sketch its chief phases. Though the church 
never sank quite to the level of Jrtm XII again, 
nevertheless the story fluctuates through phases 
of great violence, confusion, and intrigue. Yet 
the outer history of Christendom is not the whole 
history of Christendom. Theft the Lateran was 
as cunning, foolish, and criminal as most other 
contemporary pourts has to bp recorded ; but, 
if we are to keep due proportions in this history, 
it must not be unduly emphasized. We must 
remember that through all tho?|e ages, leaving 
profound consequences, but leaving no conspicu- 
ous records and scars upon the historian's page, 
countless men and women were touched by that 
Spirit of Jesus which still lived and lives still 
at the core of Christianity, that they led lives 
that were on the whole gracious and helpful, 
and that they did unselfish and devoted deeds. 
Through those ages such lives cleared the air 
and made a beCter world possible."* Just as in 
the Moslem world the Spirit of Islam generation 
by generation produced its crop of courage, 
integrity, and kindliness. 

§ 8 

While the Holy Roman Empire and the 
kingdoms of France and England were thus 
^ appearing amidst tWte extreme poli- 

mans, the fi^al fragmentation of the civiliz- 
Sar^ens, ation of Western Europe, both that 
ians, civilization and the Byzantine 

the Seljuk Empire were being subjected to a 
threefold attack : from the Saracen 
powers, from the Northmen, and, more slowly 
developed and most formidable of all, from a new 
westward thrust of the Turkish peoples through 
South Russia, and also by way of Armeilia and 
the Empire of H||^dad from Central Asia. 

After the overthrow of the Omayyads by the 
Abbasid dynasty, the strength of the Saracenic 
impulse against Europe diminished. Islam 
was no longer united. Spain was under a 
separate Omayyad Caliph, Nortii Afri$|g|Bilii^^ 
nomii^y subject to the Abbasids, was really ‘ 
independent, and presently (969) Egy^ became 
a separate power with a Shiite Caliph opSts own, 
a pretender claiming descent from Ali 
20 


Fatima (the Fatimite Caliphate). These 
Egyptian Fatimites, the green flag Moslems, 
were fanatics in comparison with the Abbasid# 
and did much to embitter the genial relations 
of Islam and Christianity. They took Jerusalem, 
and interfered with the Christian access to the 
Holy Sepulchre. On tl^e other side of the 
shrunken Abbasid domain there was also a 
Shiite kingdom in Persia. The chief Saracen 
conquest in the ninth century was Sicily ; but 
this was not overrun in the grand old style in 
a year or so, but subjugated tediously through 
a long century, and with many set-backs. The 
Spanish Saracens disputed in Sicily with the 
Saracens from Africa. In Spain the Saracens 
were giving ground before a renascent Christian 
effort. Nevertheless the Byzantine Empire 
and Western Christendom were still so weak 
upon the Mediterranean Sea, that the Saracen 
raiders and pirates from North Africa were able 
to raid almost unchallenged in South Italy 
and the Greek Islands. 

But now a new force was appearing in the 
Mediterranean. We have already remarked 
that the Roman Empire never extended itself 
to the shores of the Baltic Sea, nor had ever 
the vigour to push itself into Denmark. The 
Nordic Aryan peoples of these neglected regions 
learnt much from the empire that was unable 
to subdue them ; as we have already noted in 
8 4, they developed the art of shipbuilding ancT 
became bold seamen ; they spread across'"thH 
North Sea to the west, and across the Baltic 
and up the Russian rivers into the very heart of 
what is now Russia. One of their earliest 
settlements in Russia was Novgorod th*e Gfeat. 
There is the same trouble and confusion for the 
student of history with these northern tribes 
as there is with the Scythians of clas^cal times, 
and with the Hunnish Turkish peojdes of Eastern 
and Central Asia. They appear under a. great 
variety of names, they change and intermingle. 
In the case of Britain, for example, the Angles, 
the Saxons, and Jutes conquered mbst of what 
is now En^nd in the fifth and si^th centuries ; 
the Dane^ a second wave of ^f>ra<||l5al^ the. 
,^ 9 ame followed in the ei^th iSd ninth ; 

a Danish King, Cai^ute, reigned in 
E^ifflpPtd not only over England, but over 
Denmark ^nd Norway. For a time, under 
Canute ai4 his sons, it seemed possible thht 
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a great confederation of the Northmen might Visigoth states in Spain. In the ninth century 
have established itself. Then in 1066 a third a second movement pf the Northmen across 
'**^‘wave of the same people flowed over England Russia was going on iPthe same time that their 
from the Norman state in Franpe, where establishments in England and their dukedom 
the Northmen bad been settled since the days of Normandy were coming into^ existence, 
of Rolf the Ganger (912), and where they had The populatlln of South Scotland, England, 
learnt to speak French. William, Duke of East Ireland, Flanders, Normandy, and the 
Normafidy, became the William the Conqueror Russias have more elements in common than 
(1066) of English history. Practically, from we arc accustomed to recognize. All arc fun- 
damentally Gothic and 
Nordic peoples. These 
Russian Norsemen tra- 
velled in the summer-time, 
using the river routes that 
abounded in Russia ; they 
carried their ships by port- 
ages from the northward- 
running rivers to those 
flowing southward. They 
appeared as pirates, raiders,’ 
and traders both upon the 
Caspian and the Black Sea. 
The Arabic chroniclers note 
their apparition upon the 
Caspian, and give them the 
name of Russians. They 
raided Persia, and threat- 
ened Constantinople with a 
great fleet of small craft 
(in 865, 904, 941 and 1043).’ 
One of these Northmen, 
Rurik {circa 850), estab- 
lished himself as the ruler 
of Novgorod and Kief, and 
laid the foundations of 
modern Russia. The fight- 
ing qualities of the Russian 
Vikings were speedily ap- 
preciated at Constantinople ; 
the Greeks called them 
the standpoint of universal history, all these Varangians, and an imperial Varangian body- 
peoples were the same people, waves of one guard was formed. After*- the conquest of 
Nordic stock. These waves were not only England by the Normans (1066), a number of 
flowing westward, but eastward. Already we Panes and English were driven into exile and 
have noted (chap, xxix, § 4) a very interesting joined these Russian Varangians, apparently 
earlier niovement of the same peoples^ under the finding few obstacles to intercourse in their 
name of Goths from the Baltic to thn Black speech and habits. 

Sea. We have traced the splitting of these Meanwhile the Normans from Noftnandy 
Goths into the Ostrogoths and the Visigoths, ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

and the adventurous wanderings that ended at 904-7, 935, 944, 971-2. {History of Russia, Clarendon 
bist ih the Ostrogoth kingdom in Italy and the press.) 
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were also finding their way into the Mediter- 
ranean from the They came first as 

mercenaries, and laterls independent invaders ; 
and they came, mainly, not, it is to be noted, 
by sea, but in scattered bands by land. They 
came through the Rhineland fnd Italy partly 
in the search for warlike 
employment and loot, partly 
as pilgrims. For the ninth 
and tenth centuries saw a 
great development of i)ilgri- 
mage. These Normans, as 
they grew powerful, dis- 
covered themselves such 
rapacious and vigorous rob- 
bers that they forced the 
Eastern emperor and the 
Pope into a feeble and in- 
effective alliance against 
them (1053). They defeated 
and captured and were 
jnirdoned by the Pope ; they 
established themselves in 
Calabria and South Italy, 
conquered Sicily from the 
Saracens (1060- logo), and 
under Robert Guiscard, \vho 
had entered Italy as a pil- 
grim adventurer and began 
his career as a brigand in 
Calabria, threatened the 
Byzantine Empire itself 
(1081). His army, which 
contained a contingent of 
Sicilian Moslems, crossed 
from Brindisi to Epirus in 
the reverse direction to that 
in which Pyrrhus had 
crossed to attack the Ro- 
man Republic, thirteen cen- 
turies before (275 b.c.). He 
laid siege to the Byzantine 
stronghold of Durazzo. 

Robert captured Durazzo (1082), but the 
pressure of affairs in Italy recalled him, and 
ultimately put an end to this first Norman 
attacl^ upon the Empire of Byzantium, leaving 
the why open for the rule of a comparatively 
vigorous Comnenian dynasty (1081-1204). In 
Italy, amidst conflicts too complex for us to 
tell here, it fell to Robert Guiscard to besiege 


and sack Rome (1084) ; and Gibbon notes 
with quiet satisfaction the presence of a 
large contingent of Sicilian Moslems among 
the looters. There were in the twelfth cen- 
tury three other Norman attacks upon the 
Eastern power, one by the son of Robert 


Guiscard, and the two others directly from 
Sicily by sea. . . . 

But neither the Saracens nor the Normans 
pounded quite so heavily against the old empire 
at Byzantium gt against the Holy Roman 
Empire, the vamped-up Roman Empire of the 
West, as did the double thrust from the Tura- 
nian centres in Central Asia, of which we must 
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now tell. We have already noted (chap. x:«x, 
§ 5) the westward movement of the Avars, and 
the Turkish Magyars who follow^ in their track. 
From the days of Pepin I onward, the Frankish 
power and its successors in Germany were in 
conflict with these Eastern raiders along all the 
Eastern borderlands. Charlemagne held and 
punished them, and established some sort of 
overlordShip as far east as the Carpathians ; 
but amidst the enfeeblernent that followed his 
death, these peoples, more or less blended now 
in the accounts under the name of Hungarians, 
led by the Magyars, re-established their complete 
freedom again, and raided yearly, often as far 
as the Rhine. They deftroyed. Gibbon notes, 
the monastery of St. Gall in Switzerland, and 
the town of Bremen. Their great raiding period 
was betw^lln^.goo and 950. Their biggest effort, 
through Germany right into France, thence over 
g^.the Alps and home again by North Italy, was 
In 938-9. 

’Thrust southward by these disturbances, 
and by others to be presentlj?^ noted, the Bul- 
garians, as We have told in § 5, established 
themselves under Krum, between the Danube 
and Constantinople. Originally a Turkish 
people, the Bulgarians, since their first appear- 
ance in the east of Russia, hacF become by 
repeated admixture alHlost entirely Slavonic 
in race and language. For some time after 


ftieir esfablishment in Bulgaria 
tlftey^ rwained pagan. Their 
king, Boris (852-884), enter- 
tained Moslem envoys, and 
seems to have contemplated an 
adhesion to Islam, but finally 
he^'married a Byzagtine princess, 
and handed himself and his*^ 
pei)pffe over to the ^Christian 
faith.* ^ 

The Hungar jgins were drubbed 
intp a certain respect for civili- 
zation by Henry the Fowler, 
the elected King of Germany, 
and Otto the First, the first 
Saxon emperor, in the tenth 
century. But they did not de- 
cide to ^adopt Christianity until 
about A.D. 1000. Though they 
were Christianized, they re- 
tained their own Turko-Finnic 
language (Magyar), and they retain it to this 
day. 

Bulgarians and Hungarians do not, however, 
exhaust the catalogue of the peoples whose 
westward movements embodied the Turkish 
thrust across South Russia. Behind the Hun- 
garians and Bulgarians thrust the Khazars, 
a Turkish people, with whom were mingled a 
very considerable proportion of Jews who had 
been expelled from Constantinople, and who 
had mixed with them and made many prose- 
lytes. To these Jewish Khazars are to be 
ascribed the great settlements of Jews in Poland 
and Russia.' Behind the Khazars again, and 
overrunning them, were the Petschenegs (or 
Patzinaks), a savage Turkish people who are 
first heard of in the ninth century, and who 
were destined to dissolve and vanish as the 
kindred Huns did five centuries before. And 
while the trend of Sll these ^peoples was west- ’ 
ward, we have, whi^f^we are thinking of the 
present population these South Russian 
regions, to remember iilso the coming and going 
of the Northmen between Baltic and the 
Black Sea, who interwove with the Turkish 
migrants like warp and wctef, and bear in 
mind also that there was a considerable 
Slavonic population, the heirs and descendants 

1 “ A Turkish people whose leaders had adopted 
Judaism/’ says Harold Williams. 
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of Sc5^hians, Sarmatiajis, an<i the like, already ♦ 
established in these restless, lawless, But fertile 
areas. All these races mixed with and reacted 
upon one another. The universal prevalence 
of Slavonic languages, except in Hungary, shows 
that the population remained predominantly 
♦Slav. And iti what is now Rumania, for all 
the passage of peoples, and in spite of conquest 
after conquest, the tradition and inheritance 
of the Roman provinces of Dacia and Moesia 
Inferior still ke^ a Latin speech and memory 
alfve. 

But this direct "thrust of the Turkish peoples 
against Christendom to the north of the Black 
Sea was, in the end, not nearly so important 
as their indirect thrust south of it through 
the empire of the Caliph. . We cannot deal here 
with the tribes and dissensions of the Turkish 
peoples of Turkestan, nor with the particular 
causes that brought to the fore the tribes under 
the rule of the Seljuk clan. In the eleventh 
century these Seljuk Turks broke with irre- 
sistible force not in one army, but in a group 
of armies, and under two brothers, into the 
decaying fragments of the Moslem Empire. 
For Islam had long ceased to be one empire. 
The orthodox Sunnite Abbasid rule had 
shrunken to what was once Babylonia ; and 
even in Bagdad the Caliph was the mere creature 
of his Turkish palace guards. A sort of mayor 
of the palace, a Turk, was the real ruler. East 
of the Caliph, in Persia, and west of him in 
Palestine, Syria, and Egypt, were Shiite 
heretics. The Seljuk Turks were orthodox 
Sunnites ; they now swept down upon and 
conquered the Shiite rulers and upstarts, and 
established themselves as the protectors of the 
Bagdad Caliph, taking over the temporal powers 
of the mayor of the palace. Very early they 
conquered Armenia from the Greeks, and then, 
breaking the bounds that had restrained the 
power of Islam for four centuries, they swept 
on to the conquest of *Asia Minor, almost to the 
gates of Constantinople. The mountain barrier 
of Cilicia that haM held the Moslem so long had 
been turned by 4^he conquest of Armenia from 
the north-east. * Under Alp Arslan, who had 
united all the Seljuk power in his own hands, 
the Turks utterly smashed the Byzantine army 
at the battle of Manzikert, or Melasgird (1071). 
The effect of this battle upon people's imagina- 


tions was very great. Islam, which had 
appeared far gone in decay, which had been 
divided religiously and pol^ically, was suddenly 
discovered to have risen again, and' it was the 
secure old Byzantine Empire that seemed 
on the brink of dissolution. The loss of Asia 
Minor was very swift. The Seljuks established 
themselves at Iconium (Konia), in what is now 
Anatolia. In a little while they were in 
possession of the fortress of Nicaea over against 
the capital. 

§ 9 

We have already told of the attack of the 
Normans upon the Byzantine Empire from 
How Con- west, and of the battle of 

stontinople Durazzo (1081) ; and we have noted 
Constantinople had still vivid 
memories of the Russian sea raids 
(1043). Bulgaria, it is true, had been tamed, 
but there was heavy and uncertain warfare 
going on with the Petschenegs. North and 
west, the emperor’s hands were full. This 
swift advance of the Turks into country that 
had been so long securely Byzantine must 
have seemed like the approach of final disaster. 
The Eastern Emperor, Michael VII, under the 
pressure of these convergent danger^ took a 
step that probably seemed both to himself 
and to Rome of the utmost political significance. 
He appealed to the Pope, Gregory VII, for 
assistance. His appeal was repeated still more 
urgently by his successor Alexius Comnenus 
to Pope Urban II. 1 

To the counsellors of Rome this must have 
presented itself as a supreme opportunity for 
the assertion of the headship of tho^ Pope over 
the entire Christian world. 

In this history we have traced the growth 
of this idea of a religious government of Chris- 
tendom — and through Christendom of mankind 
— and wc have shown how naturally, and how 
necessarily, because of the tradition of world 
empire, it found a centre at Rome. The Pope 
of Rome was the only Western patriarch ; he 
was the r^igious head of a vast region in which 
the ruling tongue was Latin ; the other patri- 
archs of tlie Orthod^ Church spoke Greek, 
and so were inaudible throughout his domains ; 
and the words, Filioque, which had been 
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TOMBS OF CRUSADERS 

added to the Latin creed (see chap, xxx, § 8, and 
chap, xxxiii, § 6), had split off the Byzantine 
Christians by one of those impalpable and 
elusive doctrinal points upon which there is no 
reconcilation. (The final rupture was in 1054.) 
The life of the Lateran changed in its quality 
with every occupant of the chair of St. Peter : 
sometimes papal Rome was a den of corruption 
and uncleanness, as it had been in the days of 
John XII ; sometimes it was pervaded by the 
influence of widely thinking and nobly thinking 
men. But behind the Pope was the assembly 
of the cardinals, priests, and a great number of 
highly educated officials, who never, even in 
the darkest and wildest days, lost sight alto- 
gether of the very grand idea of a divine world 
dominion, of a peace of Christ throughout the 
j,j,^^^earth that St. Augustine had expressed. 

"I^rough all the Middle Ages that idea was the 
1^1 gui&ing influence in Rome. For a time, per- 
|i#haps, mean minds would prevail there, and in 
the affairs of the world Rome would play the 
part of a greedy, treacherous, and insanely 
cunning old woman ; followed a phase ot 
masculine and quite worldly astuteness perhaps, 
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(EXETER CATHEDRAL). 

or a phase of exaltation. Came an interlude 
of fanaticism or pedantry, when all the pressure 
was upon exact doctrine. Or there was a 
moral collapse, and the Lateran became the 
throne of some sensuous or esthetic autocrat, 
ready to sell every hope or honour the church 
could give for money to spend upon pleasure or 
display. Yet, on the whole, the papal ship kept 
its course, and came presently into the wind 
again. 

In this period to which we have now come, 
the period of the eleventh century, we discover 
^;;JJome dominated by the personality of an 
e.^^ptionally great statesman, Hildebrand, 
\i^ho occupied various official positions under 
a succession of Popes, and finally became Pope 
himself under the name of Gregory* VII (1073- 
1085). We fih«|i that under his influence, vice, 
sloth, and corruption have been swept out 
of the church, that the method of electing the 
Popes has been reformed, and that a great 
struggle has been waged with the Emperor upon 
the manifestly vital question of “ investitures,"' 
the question whether Pope or temporal mon- 
arch should have the decisive voice in the 
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appointment of the bishops in their do- 
mains. Hitherto the Roman clergy had been 
able to marry ; but now, to detach them 
effectually from the world and to make 
them more completely the instruments of 
the church, celibacy was imposed upon all 
priests. - ^ 

Gregory VII had been prevented by his 
struggle over the investitures from any effectual 
answer to the first appeal from Byzantium ; 
but he had left a worthy successor in Urban II 
(1087-1099) ; and when the letter of Alexius 
came to hand, Urban seized at once upon the 
opportunity it afforded for drawing together 
all the thoughts and forces of Western Europe 
into one passion and purpose. Thereby he 
might hope to end the private warfare that 
prevailed, and find a proper outlet for the im- 
mense energy of the Normans. He saw, too, 
an opportunity of thrusting the Byzantine 
power and Church aside, and extending the 
influence of the Latin Church over Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt. The envoys of Alexius 
were heard at a church council, hastily sum- 
moned at PiacdUza (== Placentia), and next 
year (1095) at Clermont, Urban held a second 
great council, in which all the slowly gathered 
strength of the Church was organized for a 
universal war propaganda against the Moslems. 
Private war, all war among Christians, was to 
cease until the infidel had been swept back 
and the site of the Holy Sepulchre was again in 
Christian hands. 

The fervour of the response enables us to 
understand the great work of creative organiza- 
tion that had been done in Western Europe 
in the previous five centuries. In the beginning 
of the seventh century we saw Western Europe 
as a chaos of social and political fragments, 
with no common idea nor hope, a system 
shattered almost to a dust of self-seeking in- 
dividuals. Now in the dawn of the eleventh 
century there is everywhere a common behef, 
a linking idea, to which men may devote them- 
selves, and by which they can co-operate 
together in a universal enterprise. We realize 
that, in spite of much weakness and intellectual 
and moral unsoundness, to this extent the 
Christian Church has worked. We are able to 

^ For the development of the papacy, see H. W. C. 
Davis, Mediaval Europe, 


measure the evil phases of tenth-century Rome, 
the scandals, the filthiness, the murders and 
violence, at their proper value by the scale of 
this fact. No doubt also all over Christendom 
there had been many lazy, evil, and foolish 
priests ; but it is manifest that this task of 
teaching and co-ordination that had been 
accomplished could have been accomplished 
only through a great multitude of right-living 
priests and monks and nuns. A new and 
greater amphictyony, the amphictyony • of 
Christendom, had come into the world, and it 
had been built by thousands of anonymous, 
faithful lives. 

And this response to the appeal of Urban the 
Second w^as not confined only to what we should 
call educated people. It was not simply knights 
and princes who were willing to go upon this 
crusade. Side by side with the figure of Urban 
we must put the figure of Peter the Hermit, 
a type novel to Europe, albeit a little reminiscent 
of the Hebrew prophets. This man appeared 
preaching the crusade to the common people. 
He told a story — whether truthful or untruthful 
hardly matters in this connection — of his 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, of the wanton des- 
truction at the Holy Sepulchre by the Scljuk 
Turks, wlio took it in 1073, and of the exactions, 
brutalities, and deliberate cruelties practised 
upon th(i Christian pilgrims to the Holy Places. 
Barefooted, clad in a coarse garment, riding on 
an ass, and bearing a huge cross, this man 
travelled about France and Germany, and every- 
where harangued vast crowds in church or 
street or market-place. . . . 

Here for the first time we discover Europe 
with an idea and a soul ! Here is a universal 
response of indignation at the story of a remote 
wrong, a swift understanding of a common 
cause for rich and poor alike. You cannot 
imagine this thing happening in the Empire of 
Augustus Caesar, or indeed in any previous 
state in the world's history. Something of the 
kind might perhaps have been possible in the 
far smaller world of Hellas, or in Arabia before 
Islam. But this movement affected nations, 
kingdoms, tongues, and peoples. It is clear 
that we are dealing with something new that 
has come into the world, a new clear connection 
of the common interest with the consciousness 
of the common man. 
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§ IP 

From the very first this flaming enthusiasm 
was mixed with baser elements. There was 
the cold and calculated scheme of 
Crusades. ambitious Latin Church 

to subdue and replace the emperor- 
ruled Byzantine Church ; there was the free- 
booting instinct of the Normans, who were 
tearing Italy to pieces, which turned readily 
enough to a new and richer world of plunder ; 
and there was something in the multitude who 
now turned their faces east, something deeper 


than love in the human composition, namely, 
fear-born hate, that the impassioned appeals 
of the propagandists and the exaggeration of 
the horrors and cruelties of the infidel had 
fanned into flame. And there were still other 
forces ; the intolerant Seljuks and the intolerant 
Fatimites lay now an impassable barrier across 
the eastward trade of Genoa and Venice that 
had hitherto flowed throu^ Bagdad and Aleppo, 
or through Egypt. They must force open 
these closed channels, unless Constantinople 
and the Black Sea route were to monopolize 
Eastern trade altogether. Moreover, in 1094 
and 1095 there had been a pestilence and 


famine from the Scheldt to Bohemia, and 
there was great social disorganization. “No 
wonder,“ says Mr. Ernest Barker, “that a 
stream of emigration set towards the East, such 
as would in modern times flow towards a newly 
discovered goldfield — a stream carrying in its 
turbid waters much refuse, tramps and bank- 
rupts, camp-followers and hucksters, fugitive 
monks and escaped villeins, and rflarked by the 
same motley grouping, the same fever of life, 
the same alternations of affluence and beggary,, 
which mark the rush for a goldfield to-day.” 

But these were secondary con- 
tributory causes. The fact of 
predominant interest to the 
historian of mankind is this 
will to crusade suddenly re- 
vealed as a new mass possi- 
bility in human affairs. 

The story of the crusades 
abounds m such romantic and 
picturesque detail that the 
writer of an Outline of History 
must ride his Dgn upon the curb 
through this aWping field. The 
first forces to move eastward 
were great crowds of undisci- 
plined people rather than 
armies, and they sought to 
make their way by the valley 
of the Danube, and thence 
southward to Constantinople. 
This was the ” people's cru- 
sade ” ; never before in the 
whole history of the world had 
there been such a spectacle as 
these masses of practically 
leaderless people moved by an idea. It was 
a very crude idea. When they got among 
foreigners, they do not seem to have realized 
that they were not already among the in- 
fidel. Two great mobs, the advance guard 
of the expedition, committed such excesses in 
Hungary, where ^the language must have been 
incomprehensible to them, as to provoke the 
Hungarians to destroy them. They were 
massacred. A third host began with a great 
pogrom of the Jews in the Rhineland — for th# 
Christian blood was up— and this multitude was 
also dispersed in Hungary. Two other hosts 
under Peter got through and reached Constan- 
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tinople, to the astonishment and dismay of the and to devour the leavings of the lion. What*- 
Emperor Alexius. They looted and committed ever had been his fears and toils in the passage 
outrages as they came, and at last he shipped of the First Crusade, they were amply recom- 
them across the Bosphorus, to be massacred pensed by the subsequent benefits which he 
rather than defeated by the Seljuks (1096). derived from the exploits of the Frahks. His 

This first unhappy appearance of the dexterity and vigilance secured their first 
“ people as people in modem European history conquest of Nicsea, and from this threatening 
was followed in 1097 by the organized forces station the Turks were compelled to evacuate 
of the First %rusade. They came by diverse the neighbourhood of Constantinople. While 
routes from France, Normandy, Flanders, the Crusaders, with blind valour, advanced 
England, Southern Italy and Sicily, and the into the midland countries of Asia, the crafty 
will and power of them were the Normans. Greek improved the favourable occasion when 
They . crossed the Bosphorus and captured the emirs of the sea coast were recalled to the 
Nicaea, which Alexius snatched away from them standard of the Sultan. The Turks were 
before they could loot it. They then went on driven from the isles of Rhodes and Chios ; 
by much the same route as Alexander the Great, the cities of Ephesus and Smyrna, of Sardes, 
through the Cilician Gates, leaving the Turks Philadelphia, and Taodicea were restored to- 
in Konia unconquered, past the battle-field of the empire, which Alexius enlarged from the 
the Issus, and so to Antioch, which they took Hellespont to the banks of the Maeander and 
after nearly a year's siege. Then they defeated the rocky shores of Pamphylia. The churches 
a great relieving army from Mosul. A large resumed their splendour ; the towns were 
part of the Crusaders remained in Antioch, rebuilt and fortified ; and the desert country 
a smaller force under Godfrey of Bouillon (in was peopled with colonies of Christians, wha 
Belgium) went^n to Jerusalem. “After a were gently removed from the more distant 
little more thlP^a month’s siege, the city was and dangerous frontier. In these paternal 
finally captured (July 15). The slaughter was cares we may forgive Alexius, if wc forget the 

terrible ; the blood of the conquered ran down deliverance of the holy sepulchre ; but, by the 

the streets, until men splashed in blood as they Latins, he was stigmatized with the foul re- 
rode. At nightfall, ' sobbing for excess of joy,’ proach. of treason and desertion. They had 
the crusaders came to the Sepulchre from their sworn fidelity and obedience to his throne ; 

treading of the winepress, and put their blood- * but he had promised to assist their enterprise 
stained hands together in prayer. So, on that in person, or at least, with his troops and trea- 

day of July, the First Crusade came to an end.” * sure^^his base retreat dissolved their obliga- 
The authority of the Patriarch of J sword, which had been the 
was at once seized upon by the Latin clergy mstf ument of their victory, was the pledge and 
with the expedition, and the Orthodox Christians title of their just independence. It does not 
found themselves in rather a worse case under appear that the emperor attempted to revive 
Latin rule than under the Turk. There were his obsolete claims over the kingdom of Jerusa- 
already Latin principalities established at lem, but the borders of Cilicia and Syria were 
Antioch and Edessa, and there began a struggle more recent in his possession and more 
for ascendancy between these various courts accessible to his arms. The great army of the 
and kings, and an unsuccessful attempt to make Crusaders was annihilated or dispersed ; the 
Jerusalem a property of the Pope. These are principality of Antioch was left without a head, 
complications beyond our pi^ent scope. by the surprise and captivity of Bohemond ; 

Let us quote, h^wev^r, a characteristic his ransom had o^ressed him with a heavy 
passage from Gibbon : — debt ; and his Nonnan followers were insuffi- 

^ ” In a style less grave than that 6 f histoiy, dept to repel the hostilities of the Greeks and 

I should perhaps compare the Emperor Alexius Turks. In^this distress, Bohemond embraced 
to the jackal, who is said to follow the steps a magnanimous resolution, of leaving the defence 
^ E. Barker, art. "Crusades," Encyclopadia bfs kinsman, the faithful Tancred J 

Britannica, of armin|{ ; the West agmhst the 
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Empire, and of executing the design which he 
inherited from the lessons and example of his 
father Guiscard. His embarkation was 
clandestine ; and if we may credit a tale of the 
Princess Anna, he passed the hostile sea closely 
secreted in a coffin. (Anna Comnena adds> 
that to complete the imitation, he was shut up 
with a dead cock ; and condescends to wonder 
how the barbarian could endure the confinement 
and putrefaction. This absurd tale is unknown 
to the Latins.) But his reception in France 
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was dignified by the public applause and his 
marriage with the king’s daughter ; his return 
was glorious, since the bravest spirits of the age 
enlisted linder his veteran command ; and he 
repassed the Adriatic at the head of five thou- 
sand horse and forty thousand foot, assembled 
from the most remote climates of Europe. 
The strength of Durazzo and prudence of 
Alexius, the progress of famine and approach 
of winter, eluded his ambitious hopes ; and the 
venal confederates were seduced from his 
standard, A treaty of peace suspended the 
fears of the Greeks." 

We .have dealt thus lengthily with the First 
Crusade, because it displays completely the 


quality of all these expeditions. The reality 
of the struggle between the Latin and the 
Byzantine system becjame more and more 
nakedly apparent. In iioi came reinforce- 
ments, in which the fleet of the mercantile re- 
publics of Venice and Genoa played a prominent 
part, and the power of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
was extended. The year 1147 saw a Second 
Crusade, in which both the Emperor Conrad III 
and King Louis of France participated. It was 
a much more stately and far less successful and 
enthusiastic expedition than its predecessor. 
It had been provoked by the fall of Edessa to 
the Moslems in 1144. One large division of 
Germans, instead of going to the Holy Land, 
attacked and subjugated the still pagan Wends 
east of the Elbe. This, the Pope agreed, 
counted as crusading, and so did the capture 
of Lisbon, and the foundation of the Christian 
kingdom of Portugal by the Flemish and 
English contingents. 

In 1169 a Kurdish adventurer, named Saladin, 
became ruler of Egypt, in which country the 
Shiite heresy had now fallen before a Sunnite 
revival. This Saladin reunited the efforts of 
Egypt and Bagdad, and preached a Jehad, 
a Holy War, a counter-crusade, of all the 
Moslems against the Christians. This Jehad 
excited Smost as much feeling in Islam as the 
First Crusade had done in Christendom. It 
was now a case of crusider against crusader ; 
and in 1187 Jerusalem was retaken. This 
provoked the Third Crusade (1189), This also 
was a grand affair, planned jointly by the 
Emperor Frederick I (known better as Frederick 
Barbarossa), the King of France, and the King of 
England (who at that time owned many of the 
fairest French provinces). The papacy pkyed 
a secondary part in this expedition ; it was 
in one of its phases of enfeeblement, and the 
crusade was the most courtly, chivalrous, and 
romantic of all. Religious ' bitterness was 
mitigated by th^id^ of Inightly gallantry, 
which obsessed wth Si^S^n and Richard I 
(1189-1199) of EnglaiaWfoeur-de-Lion), and 
the lover of romance raiy very well turn to 
the romances about this period for its flavour 
The crusade saved the principality of Antipc; 
for a time, but failed to retake Jerusalem. 
The Christians, however, remained in possession 
of the sea coast of Palestine, 
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By the time of the Third Crusade, t^g meigic 
and wonder had gone out of these mov^ements 
altogether. The common people had found 
them out. Men went, but only kings and nobles 
straggled back ; and that often only after heavy 
taxation for a ransom. The idea of the 
crusades was cheapened by their too frequent 
and trivial use. Whenever the Pf)pc quanelled 
with anyone now, he called for a crusade, until 
the wor^ ceased to mean anything but an 
attempt to give flavour to an unpalatable civil 
war. There was a crusade against the heretics 
in the south of France, one against John (King of 
England), one against the Emperor Frederick II, 
The Popes did not understand the necessity of 
dignity to the papacy, ll^l^had achieved a 
moral ascendancy ii^^^Cjj^steiflDm. Forthwith 
they began to fritt€r|| m way. They not only 
cheapened the idea. dPxhe crusades, but they 

« ade their tremendous power of excommunica- 
in,^f putting people outside all the sacraments, 
hopes, and comforts of religion, ridiculous by 
using it in mere disputes of policy. F rederick 1 1 
was not only crusaded against, but excommuni- 


cated — without visible injury. He was ex* 
commuincated again in 1239, ^tnd a third time 
in 1245.' 

The bulk of the Fourth Crusade never reached 
the Holy Land at all. It started from Venice 
(1202), captured Zara, encamped at Constan- 
tinople (1203), and finally, in 1204, stormed the 
city. It was frankly a combined attack on the 
Byzantine Empire. Venice took much of the 
coasts and islands of the empire, and a Latin, 
Baldwin of Flanders, was set up as emperor in 
Constantinople. The Latin and Greek Qiurches 
were declared to be reunited, and Latin ^perors 
ruled as conquerors in Constantinople from 
1204 to 1261. 

In 1212 occurred a dreadful thing, a children's 
crusade. An excitement^ that could no longer 
affect sane adults was spread among the 
children in the south of France and in the 
Rhone valley. A crowd of many thousands of 
French boys marched to Marseilles ; they were 

^Technically only twice, the excommunication of 
1245 was a reinewal by Innocent IV of that of 1239. — 
E. B. 
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then lured on board ship by slave traders, who 
sold them into slavery in Egypt. The Rhine- 
land children tramped into Italy, many perish- 
ing by the way, and there disp^^ed. Pope 
Innocent III made great capital out of this 
strange business. The very children put us 
to shame,” he said ; and sought to whip up 
enthusiasm for a Fifth Crusade. This crusade 
aimed at the conquest of Egypt, because 
Jerusalem was now held by the Egyptian 
Sultan; its remnants returned in 1221, after 
an inglorious 
evacuation of its 
one capture , 

Damiett a, with the 
Jerusalem vestiges 
of the True Cross 
as a sort of con- 
solation conces- 
sion on the part 
of the victor. We 
have already noted 
the earlier adven- 
tures of this ven- 
erable relic before 
the days of Mu- 
hammad in chap, 
xxxi, § 2, when it 
was carried off by 
Chosroes II to 
Ctesiphon, and re- 
covered by the 
Emperor Herac- 
lius. Fragments 
of the True Cross, 
however, had al- 
ways been in 
Rome at the 
church of S. Croce-in-Gerusalemme, since the 
days of the Empress Helena (the mother of 
Constantine the Great) to whom, says the legend, 
its hiding-place had been revealed in a vision 
during her pilgrimage to the Holy Land;^ 

^ “ The custody of the True Cross, which on Easter 
Sunday was solemnly exposed to the people, was 
entrusted to the Bishop of Jerusalem ; and he alone 
might gratify the curious devotion of the pilgrims, by 
the gift of small pieces, which they enchased in gold or 
gems, and carried away in triumph to their respective 
countries. But, as this gainful branch of commerce 
musf have been annihilated, it was found conven- 
ient to suppose that the marvellous wood possessed a 


• The Sixth Crusade (1229) was a crUsade 
bordering upon absurdity. The Emperor 
Frederick II had promised to go upon a crusade, 
ind evaded his vow. He had made a false start 
and returned. He was probably bored by the 
mere idea of a crusade. But the vow had been 
part of the bargain by which he secured the 
support of Pope Innocent III in his election as 
emperor. He busied himself in reorganizing 
the government of his Sicilian kingdom, 
though he had given the Pope to understand 

that • he would 
relinquish those 
possessions if he 
became emperor ; 
and the Pope was 
anxious to stop 
this process of 
consolidation by 
sending him to 
the Holy ' Land. 
The Pope did not 
want Frederick II, 
or any German 
emperor at all in 
Italy, because he 
himself wished to 
rule Italy. As 
Frederick II re- 
mained evasive, 
Gregory IX ex- 
communicated 
him, proclaimed a 
crusade against 
him, and invaded 
his dominions in 
Italy (1228) . 
Whereupon the 
Emperor sailed with an army to the Holy Land. 
There he had a meeting with the Sultan of 
Egypt (the Emperor spoke six languages freely, 
including Arabic) ; and it would seem these 
two gentlemen, ? both of sceptical opinions, 
exchanged viewls of a congenial sort, discussed 
the Pope in a world^ spirit, debated the 
Mongolian rush westward, which threatened 
them both alike, and agreed finally to a com- 
mercial convention, and the surrender of # 

secret power of vegetation, and that its substance, 
though continually diminished, still remained entire 
and unimpaired. ”-r-Gibboii. 
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part of the kingdom of Jerusalem to Frederick, 
This indeed was a new sort of crusade, a crusade 
by private treaty. As this astonishing crusader 
had been excommunicated, he had to indulge 
in a purely secular coronation in Jerusalem, 
taking the crown from the altar with his own 
hand, in a church from which all the clergy had 
gone. Probably there was no one to show him 
the Holy Places ; indeed these were presently 
all put under an interdict by the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem and locked up ; manifestly the affair 
differed altogether in spirit from the red on- 
slaught of the First Crusade. It had not even 
the kindly sociability of the Caliph Omar’s 
visit six hundred years before, Frederick II 
rode out of Jerusalem almost alone, returned 
from this unromantic success to Italy, put his 
affairs there in order very rapidly, chased the 
papal a,rmies out of his possessions, and obliged 
the Pope to give him absolution from his ex- 
communication (1230). This Sixth Crusade 
was indeed not only the reductio ad absurdum 
of crusades, but of papal excommunications. 
Of thij Frederick II we shall tell more in a 
later section, because he was very typical of 
certain new forces that were coming into 
European affairs. 

The Christians lost Jerusalem again in 1244 ; 
it was taken from them very easily by the Sultan 
of Egypt when they attempted an intrigue 
against him. This provoked the Seventh 
Crusade, the Crusade of St. Louis, King of 
France (Louis IX), who was taken prisoner in 
Egypt and ransomed in 1250. Not until 1918, 
when it fell to a mixed force of French, British, 
and Indian troops, did Jerusalem slip once 
more from the Moslem grasp. . . . 

One more crusade remains to be noted, an 
expedition to Timis by this same Louis IX, who 
died of fever there. 


§ II 

The essential interest of the crusades for the 
historian of mankind lies in the wave of emotion. 
The Cm unifyin^feeling, that animated 

sades a Test the first. Thereafter these expedi- 
of tions became more and more an 

* established process, and less and less 
vital events. The First Crusade was an 
occurrence like the discovery of America ; the 
later ones were more and more like a trip across 


the Atlantic, In the eleventh century, the 
idea of the crusade must have been like a strange 
and wonderful light in the sky ; in the thirteenth 
one can imagine honest burghers saying in 
tones of protest, " What I another crusade ! ” 
The experience of St. Louis in Egypt is not like 
a fresh experience for mankind ; it is much 
more like a round of golf over some well-known 
links, a round that was dogged by misfortune. 
It is an insignificant series of events. The 
interest of life had shifted to other directions. 

The beginning of the crusades displays all 
Europe saturated by a naive Christianity, and 
ready to follow the leading of the Pope trustfully 
and simply. The scandals of the Lateran 
during its evdl days, with which we are all so 
familiar now, were practically unknown outside 
Rome. And Gregory VII and Urban IT had 
redeemed all that. But intellectually and 
morally their successors at the Lateran and the 
Vatican ' were not equal to their opportunities. 
The strength of the papacy lay in the faith men 
had in it, and it used that faith so carelessly as 
to enfeeble it. Rome has always had too much 
of the shrewdness of the priest and too little 
of the power of the prophet. So that while 
the eleventh century was a century of ignorant 
and confiding men, the thirteenth was an age 
of knowing and disillusioned men. It was a 
far more civilized and profoundly sceptical 
world. 

The bishops, priests, and the monastic 
institutions of Latin Christendom before the 
days of Gregory VII had been perhaps rather 
loosely linked together and very variable in 
quality ; but it is clear that they were, as a rule, 
intensely intimate with the people among whom 
they found themselves, and with much of the 
spirit of Jesus still alive in them ; they were 
trusted, and they had enormous power within 
the conscience of their followers. The church, 
in comparison with its later state, was more 
in the hands of local laymen and the local ruler ; 
it lacked its later universality. The energetic 
bracing up of the church organization by Gre- 

‘ The Pope* inhabited the palace of the Lateran until 
1305, when a French Pope set up the papal court at 
Avignon. When the Pope returned to Home in 1377 
the I.ateran was almost in ruins, and the palace of the 
Vatican bectfine the seat of the papal court. It was, 
among othef advantages, much nearer to the papal 
stronghold, Castle of San Angelo. 
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gory VII, which was designed to increase thd 
central power of Rome, broke many subtle 
filaments between priest and monastery on the 
one hand, and the country-side about them on 
the other. Men of faith and wisdom believe 
in growth and their fellow men ; but priests, 
even such priests as Gregory VII, believe in 
the false “ efficiency of an imposed discipline. 
The squabble over investitures made every 
prince in Christendom suspicious of the bishops 
as agents of a foreign power ; this suspicion 
filtered down to the parishes. The political 
enterprises of the papacy necessitated an 
increasing demand for money. Already in 
the thirteenth century it was being said every- 
where that the priests were not good men, that 
they were always hunting for money. 

In the days of ignorance there had been an 
extraordinary willingness to believe the Catholic 
priesthood good and wise. Relatively it was 
better and Wiser in those days. Great powers 
beyond her spiritual functions had been en- 
trusted to the church, and very extraordinary 
freedoms. Of this confidence the fullest 
advantage had been taken. In the Middle Ages 
the church had become a state within the state. 
It had its own law courts. Cases involving not 
merely priests, but monks, students, crusaders, 
widows-, orphans, and the helpless, were reserved 
for the clerical courts ; and whenever the rites 
or rules of the church were involved, there the 
church claimed jurisdiction over such matters 
as wills, marriages, oaths, and of course over 
heresy, sorcery, and blasphemy. There were 
numerous clerical prisons in which offenders 
might pine all their lives. The Pope was the 
supreme law-giver of Christendom, and his 
court at Rome the final and decisive jcourt of 
appeal. And the church levied taxes ; it had 
not only vast properties and a great income from 
fees, but it imposed a tax of a tenth, the tithe, 
upon its subjects. It did not call for this as 
a pious benefaction ; it demanded it as a right. 
The clergy, on the other hand, were now claiming 
exemption from lay taxation. 

This attempt to trade upon their peculiar 
prestige and evade their share in fiscal burdens 
was certainly one very considerable factor in 
the growing dissatisfaction with the clergy. 
Apart from any question of justice, it was 

impolitic. It made taxes seem ten times more 

' 


burthensome to those who bad to pay. It made 
everyone feel the immunities of the church. 
And a still more extravagant and unwise claim 
made by the church was the claim to the power 
of dispensation. The Pope might in many 
instances set aside the laws of the church in 
individual cases ; he might allow cousins to 
marry, .permit a man to have two wives, or 
release anyone from a vow. But to do such 
things is to admit that the laws affected are not 
based upon necessity and an inherent righteous- 
ness ; that they are in fact restrictive and 
vexatious. The law-giver, of all beings, most 
owes the law allegiance. He of all men should 
behave as though the law compelled him. 
But it is the universal weakness of mankind 
that what we are given to administer we 
presently imagine we own. 

§ 12 

The Emperor Frederick II is a very convenient 
example of the sort of doubter and rebel the 
The Em- thirteenth century could produce, 
peror It may be interesting to tell a little 

Frederick II. intelligent and cynical man. 

He was the son of the German Emperor, 'Henry 
VI, and grandson of Frederick Barbarossa, 
and his mother was the daughter of Roger I, 
the Norman King of Sicily. He inherited 
this kingdom in 1198, when he was four 
years old ; his mother was his guardian for six 
months, and when she died. Pope Innocent III 
(1198 to 1216) became regent and guardian. 
He seems to have had an exceptionally good 
and remarkably mixed education, and his ac- 
complishments earned him the flattering title 
of Stupor mundi, the amazement of the world. 
The result of getting an Arabic view of Chris- 
tianity, and a Christian view of Islam, was to 
make him believe that all religions were im- 
postures, a view held perhaps by many a stifled 
observer in the Age of Faith. But he talked 
about his views ; his blasphemies and heresies 
are on record. Growing up under the arrogant 
rule of Innocent III, who never seems to have 
realized that his ward had grown up, he 
developed a . slightly humorous evasiveness. 
It was the papal policy to prevent any fresh 
coalescence of the power of Germany and Italy, 
and it was equally Frederick's determination 
to get whatever he could. When presently 
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opportunity offered him the imperial crown of 
Germany, he secured the Pope’s support by 
agreeing, if he were elected, to relinquish his 
possessions in Sicily and South Italy, and to put 
down heresy in Germany. For Innocent III 
was one of the great persecuting Popes, an 
able, grasping, and aggressive 
man. (For a Pope, he was ex- 
ceptionally young. He became 
Pope at thirty-seven.) It was 
Innocent who had preached a 
cruel crusade against the here- 
tics in the south of France, a 
crusade that presently became a 
looting expedition beyond his 
control. So soon as Frederick 
was elected emperor (1211),' In- 
nocent pressed for the perform- 
ance of the vows and promises 
he had wrung from his dutiful 
ward. The clergy were to be 
freed jfrom lay jurisdiction and 
from taxation, and exemplary 
cruelties were to be practised 
upon the heretics. None of 
which things Frederick did. As 
we have already told, he would 
not even relinquish Sicily. He 
liked Sicily as a place of residence 
better than he liked Germany. 

Innocent III died baffled in 
1216, and his successor, Hono- 
rius III, effected nothing. Hono- 
rius was succeeded by Gregory IX 
(1227), who evidently came to 
the papal throne with a nervous 
resolution to master this perplex- 
ing young man. He excommu- 
nicated him at once for failing 
to start upon his crusade, which 
was now twelve years overdue ; and he de- 
nounced his vices, heresies, and general offences 
in a public letter (1227). To this Frederick 
replied in a far abler document addressed to all 
the princes of Europe, a document of extreme 
importance in history, because it is the first 
clear statement of the issue between the pre- 
tensions of the Pope to be absolute ruler of all 
Christendom, and the claims of the secular 

^He was crowned emperor in i2io by Honorius III, 
the successor of Innocent. 


rulers.* This conflict had always been smoulder- 
ing ; it had broken out here in one form, and 
there in another ; but now Frederick put it in 
clear general terms upon which men could 
combine together. 

Having delivered this blow, he departed upon 
the pacific crusade of which we 
have already told. In 1239, 
Gregory IX was excommunicat- 
ing him for a second time, and 
renewing that warfare of public 
abuse in wliich the papacy had 
already suffered severely. The 
controversy was revived after 
Gregory IX was dead, when In- 
nocent IV was Pope ; and again 
a devastating letter, which men 
were bound to remember, was 
written by Frederick against the 
church. He denounced the pride 
and irreligion of the clergy, and 
ascribed all the corruptions of 
the time to their pride and wealth. 
He proposed to his fellow princes 
a general confiscation of church 
property — for the good of the 
church. It was a suggestion that 
never afterwards left the imagi- 
nations of the European princes. 

We will not go on to tell of his 
last years or of the disaster at 
Parma, due to his carelessness, 
which cast a shadow of failure 
over his end. The particular 
events of his life are far less 
significant than its general at- 
mosphere. It is possible to piece 
together something of his court 
life in Sicily. He is described 
towards the end of his life as 
red, bJild, and short-sighted " ; but his 
features were good and pleasing. He was 
luxurious in his way of living, and fond of 
beautiful things. He is described as licentious. 
But it is clear that his mind was not satisfied 
by religious scepticism, and that he was a man 
of very effectual curiosity and inquiry. He 
gathered Jewish and Moslem as well as Christian 
philosophei^ at his court, and he did much to 

‘Some authorities deny his authorship of this letter. 
See A. L. Smith's Church and State in the Mi^e A^es. 
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^th Sara<s0t^^ ttironghout Europe i:ead his 

and dj^cnssed them. The more enter- 
introduced to Christian studentaL. -tnlsiiig'' u|^e gi|| | ^ found, mailced, and 

:and ai;!bdng other pWlosophers at his court Aristotle he had made 

Ui<^ael Scott, who translated much of them in Latin. Salemp cast 

und tl^ commentaries thereon of the great Arab it bllef ul ifight upon Rome. All sorts of men 


Jyhilosopher Averroes (of Cordoba). In 1224 
Frederick founded the University of Naples, 
and he enlarged and enriched the great medical 
school at Salerno University^the most ancient 
•of universities. He also founded a zoological 
l^arden. He has left a b^pk on hawking, which 
•shows him to have bee®lhn acute observer of 
the habits of birds, and he was one of the first 
Italians to write Italian verse. Italian poetry 
was indeed bom at his court. He has been 
called by an able writer, ** the first of the 
moderns,"' and the phrase expresses aptly the 
unprejudiced detachment of his intellectual 
side. His was an all-round originality. During 
a gold shortage he introduced and made a success 
of a coinage of stamped leather, bearing his 
promise to pay in gold, a sort of leather bank- 
note issue,^ 

In spite of the torrent of abuse and calumny 
in which Frederick was drenched, he left a 
profound impression upon the popular imagina- 
tion. He is still remembered in South Italy 
almost as vividly as is Napoleon I by the pea- 
sants of France ; he is the " Gran Federigo." 
And German scholars declare® that, in spite of 
Frederick's manifest dislike for Germany, it 
is he, and not Frederick I, Frederick Barbarossa, 
to whom tha| German legend originally attached 
-^that legajjjp w»h represents a great moi^axch 
slumbering in a deep cavern, his beard grown 
round a stone table, against a day of awakening 


must have been impressed by the futility of the 
excommunications and interdicts that- 
ligfdled at Frederick. 

§13* 

We have said that Innocent III never seemed 
to reali:fe that his Ward, Frederick II, was 

I>efecti and Sowing up. It is equally true that 
Limitations the papacy never seemed to realize 
Papa^ that Europe was growing up. It is 
impossible for an intelligent modern 
student of history not to Sympathize with the 
underlying idea of the papal policy, with the 
idea of one universal rule of righteousness 
keeping the peace of the earth, and not to 
recognize the many elements of nobility that 
entered into the Lateran policy. Sooner or 
latef mankind must come to one universal 
peace, unless oxjf race is to be destroyed by the 
increasing power of its own destructive inven- 
tions ; and that universal peace must needs 
take the form of a government, that is to say 
a law-sustaining organization, in the best sense 
of the word religious ; a government ruling men 
through the educated co-ordination of their 
ipinds in a ' common conception of human 
history and human destiny. 

The papacy we must now recognize as the 
first clearly conscious attempt to provide such 
a government in the world. We cannot too 
earnestly examine its deficiences and inade- 


when the world will*be restored by hix^ from ai# quacjes, for every lesson we can draw from them 
extremity of disorder fo peace. Aftlr«ipriS|t i^pecessarily of the greatest value to us in 
IfTseems, the sto*y was transferred to ^ t* 'tlpining our ideas oj our own international 


'iC^ader grandfather of- relationships. We have ^d to suggest the* 

jrt-ederick II. ^ ... , ,ma^ factors in the breakown of the Roman 

A difficult child behoves us to attempt a 

Xhurch, and he was only qj^y (fiagoosis df the failure .of the Roman Church 

■^uch difficult children; The: ' -^to, §ecufe and organize the good will of mankind. 

» * The first thing that will strike the student 

» Perhaps parchment rather than leather. Such •»is the uAermittence of the efforts of the church 
promises on parchment wera aUo used by the Car- to|pt*blish the world City of God.'\The policy 
thaginians. Was Frederick’s money an inheritance 

^bm an old tradition living on in Sicily sinoe Cg|*- * In relation to this section, see the chapter on the 

th^nian times ?-^E. B, . ’‘Unity of the J5tji#dle Ages" in F. S. Mairvin’s Unity 

'^Emydopadia QHtanni^a, 9Xt, "Flttterick II.'" of Western CivUuaHon, 
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the diareh -was not whole-heartedly and 
cotitinuotidy set upon that end. It was only 
now and then that some fine personality or 
■soiW group of fine personalities dominated it 
►'in that direction. The Kingdom God that 
# Jesus of Nazareth had preached was overlaid, 
#we have explained, almost from the beginning 
hy the doctrines and ceremonial traditions of an 
earlier age, and of an intellectually inferiw 
type. Christianity almost from its commence- 
ment ceased to be purely prophetic and creative. 
It entangled itself with archaic traditions of 
human sacrifice, with Mithraic blood-cleansing, 
with priestcraft as ancient as human society, 
and wkh elaborate doctrines about the structure 
of the divinity. The gory forefinger of the 
Etruscan pontifex maximus emphasized the 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth; the mental 
complexity of the Alexandrian Greek entangled 
theitl. lu the inevitable jangle of these in- 
compatibles the church had become dogmatic. 
In despair of other solutions to its intellectual 
discords it had resorted to arbitrary authority. 
Its priests and bishops were more and more 
nien moulded to creeds and dogmas and set 
procedures ; by the time they became cardinals 
or popes they were usually oldish men, habitu- 
ated to a politic struggle for immediate ends 
and no longer capable of world-wida views. 
They no longer wanted to see the Kingdom of 
God established in the hearts of men — they 
had forgotten about that ; they |^anted to see 
the power of the church, which was their own 
power, dominating men. They were prepared 
to bargain even with the hates and fears and 
lusts in men's hearts to ensure that jpwer. 
And it was just because many of them probably 
doubted secretly of the entire soundness of their 
vast and elaborate doctrinal fabric, that they 
would brook no discussion of it. They were 
intolerant of questions or dissent, not because 
tkey^were sure of their faith, but because they 
were not. They wanted conformity for reasons 
of policy. By the thirteenth century the 
’ church . Was evidently already morbidly anxious 
about the gnawing doubts that might presently 
lay the whole 'structure of its pretensions in 
ruins. It had no serenity of soul. It was 
hunting e|g£rywhere for heretics as timid old 
ladies are^Kud to look under beds and in cup- 
boards for burglars before retiring for the night# 


We have already mentioned (chap, aodd, § 5) 
the Persian Mani, who was crudfied and fltyed 
in the year 277. His way of representing the 
struggle between good and evil was as a struggle 
between a power of light which was, as it were^ 
in rebellion against a power of darkness inherent 
in the universe. All these profound mysteries 
are necessarily represented by symbols and poetic 
expressions, and the ideas of Mani still find a 
response in many intellectual temperaments 
to-day. One may hear Manichaean doctrines 
from many Christian pulpits. But the 
orthodox Catholic symbol was a different one. 
These Manicha?an ideas had spread very widely 
in Europe, and particularly in Bulgaria and 
the south of France. In the south of France 
the people who held them were called the 
Cathars or Albigenses. Their ideas jarred so 
little with the essentials of Christianity, that 
they believed themselves to be devout Chris- 
tians. As a body they lived lives of conspicuous 
virtue and P^ty in a violent, undisciplined, 
and vicious age. But they questioned the 
doctrinal soundness of Rome and the orthodox 
interpretation of the Bible. They thought 
Jesus was a rebel against the cruelty of the God 
of the Old Testament, and not his harmonious 
son. Closely associated with the Albigenses 
were the Waldenses, the followers of a man 
called Waldo,, who seems to have been quite 
soundly Catholic in his theology, but equally 
offensive to the church because he denounced 
the riches and luxury of the clergy. This was- 
enough for the Lateran, and so we have, the 
spectacle of Innocent III preaching a cn||ade 
against these unfortunate sectaries, and permit- 
ting the enlistment of every wamdering scoundrel 
at loose ends to carry fire and sword and rape 
and every conceivable outrage among the most 
peaceful subjects of the King of France. The 
accounts of the l^ruelties and abominations of 
this crusade are far more terrible to read. than 
any account of Christian martyrdoms by the 
pagans, an(i they have the added horror of 
being indisputably true. ^ 

This black and pitiless intolerance was 
evil spirit to mixed into the projfeiJI of a rule 
of God on eai^h. This was 
^counter to of Jesus of do. 

not hear of h'^|Hiiacking ■ 

the wrist’s recalcitrant, 
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3isciples. But the Popes during their centuries 
of power were always raging against the 
slightest reflection upon the intellectual 
sufhciency of the church. 

And the intolerance of the , church was not 
confined to religious matters. The shrewd, 
pompous, irascible, and rather malignant old 
men who manifestly constituted a dominant 
majority in the councils of the church, resented 
any knowledge but their own knowledge, and 
distrusted any thought at a^l that they did not 
correct and control. They set themselves to 
restrain science, of which they were evidently 
jealous. Any mental activity but their own 
struck them as being insolent. Later on they 
were to have a great struggle upon the question 
of the earth’s position in space, and whether 
it moved round the sun or not. This was really 
not the business of the church at all. She 
might very well have left to reason the things 
that are reason’s, but she seems to have been 
impelled by an inner necessity to estrange the 
intellectual conscience in men. 

Had this intolerance sprung from a real 
intensi1;y of conviction it would have been bad 
enough, but it was accompanied by a scarcely 
disguised contempt for the intelligence and 
mental dignity of the common man that makes 
it far less acceptable to our modern judgments, 
and which no doubt made it far less acceptable 
tg the free spirits of the time. We have told 
quite dispassionately the policy of the Roman 
church towards her troubled sister in the East. 
Many of the tools and expedients she used were 
abominable. In her treatment of her own 
people a streak of real cynicism is visible. She 
destroyed her prestige by disregarding her own 
teaching of righteousness. Of dispensations 
we have already spoken (§ ii). Her crowning 
folly in the sixteenth centui^ was the sale of 
indulgences, whereby the sufferings of the soul" 
in purgatory could be commuted for a money 
payment. But the spirit that led sifc last to 
this shameless and, as it proved, disastrous 
proo^eding, was already very evident in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Long bifore the seed of criticism that Frede- 
rick II ha^llln had germinated in men’s minds 
and inevitable crop of rebellion, 

. there strong feeling in Christen- 

dom ttu^jOWr^ not well with the spiritual 
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atmosphere. There began movements, move- 
ments that nowadays we should call '' re- 
vivalist,” wi^n the church, that implied rather 
than uttered a criticism of the sufficii^ey of 
her existing methods and organization. Men 
sought fresh forms of righteous living outside 
the monasteries and priesthood. One notable 
figure is that of St. Francis of Assisi (ii8i- 
f 226 ). We cannot tell here in any detail of 
how this pleasant young gentleman gave up 
all the amenities and ease of his life and 
went forth to seek God ; the opening of the 
story is not unlike the early experiences of 
Gautama Buddha. He had a sudden conver- 
sion in the midst of a life of pleasure, and, taking 
a vow dl extreme poverty, he gave himself 
up to an imitation of the life of Christ, and to 
the service of the sick and wretched, and more 
particularly' to the service of the lepers, who 
then abounded in Italy. He was joined by 
great multitudes of disciples, and so the first 
Friars of the Franciscan Order came into 
existence. An order of women devotees was 
set up beside the original confraternity, and 
in addition great numbers of men and women 
were brought into less formal association. He 
preached, unmolested by the Moslems, be it 
noted, in Egypt and Palestine, though the Fifth 
Crusade was then in progress. His relations with 
the church are still a matter for discussion.^ 
His work had been sanctioned by Pope Innocent 
III, but while he was in the East there was 
a reconstitution of his order, intensifying its 
discipline and substituting authority for respon- 
sive impulse, and as a consequence of these 
changes he resigned its headship. To the end 
he clung passionately to the ideal of poverty, 
^but he was hardly dead before the order was 
holding property through trustees and building 
a great church and monastery to his memory 
at Assisi. The disciplines of the order that 
were applied after his death to his immediate 
associates^ are scarcely to be distinguished from 
a persecution ; several of the more conspicuous 
zealots for simplicity were scourged,' others 
were imprisoned, one was killed while attempt- 
ing to escape, and Brother Bernard, the ” first 
disciple,” passed a year in the woods and hills, 
hunted like a wild beast. 

1 See Paul JJabatier's Vie de S. Francois d* Assise 
(English trans. by Houghton). 
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This struggle within the Franciscan Order is 
a very interesting one, because it foreshadows 
the great troubles that AVere coming to Christen- 
dom. All through the thirteenth century a 
section of the Franciscans were straining at 
the rule of the church, and in 1318 four of them 
were burnt alive at Mar- 
seilles as incorrigible 
heretics. There seems 
to have been little 
difference between the 
teaching and spirit of 
St. Francis and that of 
Waldo in the twelfth 
century, the founder of 
the murdered sect of 
Waldenses. Both were 
passionately enthusiastic 
for the spirit of Jesus of 
Nazareth. But while 
Waldo rebelled against 
the church, St. Francis 
did his best to be a good 
child, of the church, and 
his comment on the spirit of official Christi- 
anity was only implicit. But both were in- 
stances of an outbreak of conscience against 
authority and the ordinary procedure of the 
church. And it is plain that in the second 
instai:^pe, as in the lirst, the church scented 
rebellion. 

A very different character to St. Francis 
was the Spaniard St. Dominic (1170-1221), 
who was, of all things, orthodox. He had 
a passion for the argumentative conversion of 
heretics, and he was commissioned by Pope 
Innocent III to go and preach to the Albigenses. 
His work went on side by side with the fighting 
and massacres of the crusade ; whom Dominic 
could not convert. Innocent's crusaders slew ; 
yet his very activities and the recognition and 
encouragement of his order by the Pope wit- 
ness to the rising tide of discussion, dnd to the 
persuasion even of the papacy that force was 
no* remedy. In several respects the develop- 
ment of the Black Friars or Dominicans — the 
Franciscans were the Grey Friars — shows the 
Roman church at the parting of the ways, 
committing itself more and more deeply to 
organized dogma, and so to a hopeless conflict 
with the quickening intelligence and courage 



of mankind. She whose one duty was to lead, 
chose to compel. The last discourse of St, 
Dominic to the heretics he had sought to con- 
vert is preserved to us. It is a signpost in 
history. It betrays the fatal exasperation of 
a man who has lost his faith in the power of 
truth because his truth 
has not prevailed. '* For 
many years," he said, 
" I have exhorted you 
qi vain, with gentleness, 
preaching, praying, and 
weeping. But according 
to the proverb of my 
country, ‘ where blessing 
can accomplish nothing, 
blows may avail.' We 
shall rouse against you 
princes and prelates, who, 
alas ! will arm nations 
and kingdoms against 
this land . . . and thus 
blows will avail where 
blessings and gentle- 
ness have bebn powerless."' * 

The thirteenth century saw the development 
of a new institution in the church, the papal 
Inquisition. Before this time it had been 
customary for the Pope . to make occasional 
inquests or inquiries into heresy in this region 
or that, but now Innocent III saw in the nefw 
order of the Dominicans a powerful instrument 
of suppression. The Inquisition was organized 
as a standing inquiry under their direction, 
and with fire and torment the church set itself, 
through this instrument, to assail and weaken 
the human conscience in which its sole hope 
of world dominion resided. Before the 
thirteenth century the penalty of death had 
iicen inflicted b#t rarely upon heretics and 
unbelievers. Now in a hundred market-places 
in Europji the dignitaries of the church watched 
the blackened bodies of its antagonists, for the 
most part poor and insignificant people, burn 
and sink pitifully, and their own great mission 
to mankind burn and sink with thex^lianto dust 
and ashes. ^ ^ 

The beginnings of the Frj 
Dominicans were but two 
new forces were arising 
^ Encyclopmiia Britannica, art. 
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either to help or shatter the church, as its own 
wisdom might decide. Those two orders the 
church did assimilate and use, though with a 
little violence in the case of the former. But 
other forces were more frankly disobedient and 
critical. A century and a half later came 
Wycliffe (1320-1384). He was a learned doctor 
at Oxford ; for a time he was Master of Balliol ; 
and he held various livings in the church. 
Quite late in his life he began a series of out- 
spoken criticisms of the corruption of the 
clergy and the unwisdom of the church. He 
organized a number of poor priests, the Wy- 
cliffites, to spread his ideas throughout England ; 
and in order that people should judge between 
the church and himself, he translated the Bible 
into English. He was a more learned and far 
abler man than either St. Francis or St. Dominic. 
He had supporters in high places and a great 
following among the people ; and though Rome 
raged against him, and ordered his imprison- 
ment, he died a free man, still administering 
the Sacraments as parish priest of Lutterworth. 
But the black and ancient spirit that was 
leading the Catholic church to its destruction 
would nob let his bones rest in his grave. By 
a decree of the Council of Constance in 1415, 
his remains were ordered to be dug up and 
burnt, an order which was carried out at the 
cojnmand of Pope Martin V by Bishop Fleming 
in 1428. This desecration was not the act of 
some isolated fanatic ; it was the official act 
of the church. 

§ 14 

The history of the papacy is confusing to the 
general reader because of the multitude and 
A List of abundance of the Popes. They 
Leading mostly began to reign as old men. 
Popes. their reigns vmere short, averag- 

ing less than two years each. But certain of the 
Popes stand out and supply convenient handles 
ioT the student to grasp. Such were Gregory I 
(590-604) the Great, the first monkish Pope, 
the friend of Benedict, the sender of the English 
mission. , Other noteworthy Popes are Leo III 
(795-816), who crowned Charlemagne, the 
scandalous Popes John XI (931-936) and 
John XII (955-963), which latter was deposed 
by the Emperor Otto I, and the great Hilde- 
brand, who ended his days as Pope Gregory VII 
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(1073-1085), and who did so much by establish- 
ing; the celibacy of the clergy, and insisting upon 
the supremacy of the church over kings and 
princes, to centralize the power of the church in 
Rome. The next Pope but one after Gregory 
VII was Urban II (1087-1099), the Pope of the 
First Crusade. The period from the time of 
Gregory VII onward for a century and a half, 
was the great period of ambition and effort for 
the church. There was a real sustained attempt 
to unite all Christendom under a purified and 
reorganized church. 

The setting up of Latin kingdoms in Syria and 
the Holy Land, in religious communion with 
Rome, after the First Crusade, marked the 
opening stage of a conquest of Eastern Christi- 
.anity by Rome, that reached its climax dur- 
ing the Latin rule in Constantinople (1204- 
1261). 

In 11^6, at Venice, the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa (Frederick I) knelt to the Pope 
Alexander III, recognized his spiritual supre- 
macy, and swore fealty to him. But after the 
death of Alexander III, in 1181, the peculiar 
weakness of the papacy, its liability to fall to 
old and enfeebled men, became manifest. Five 
Popes tottered to the Lateran to die within the 
space of ten years. Only with Innocent III 
(1198-1216) did another vigorous Pope take 
up the great policy of the City of God. 

Under Innocent III, the guardian of that 
Emperor Frederick II, whose career we have 
already studied in §§ 10 and 12, and the five 
Popes who followed him, the Pope of Rome 
came nearer to being the monarch of a united 
Christendom than he had ever been before, and 
was ever to be again. The empire was weakened ^ 
*’by internal dissensions, Constantinople was in 
Latin hands, from Bulgaria to Ireland and from 
Norway to Sicily and Jerusalem the Pope was 
supreme. Yet this supremacy was more 
apparent than real. For, as we have seen, while 
in the time of Urban the power of faith was 
strong in all Christian Europe, in the time of 
Innocent III the papacy had lost its hold upon 
the hearts of princes, and the faith and con- 
science of the common people was turning 
against a merely political and aggressive 
church. 

The church in the thirteenth century was 
extending its legal power in the world, and losing 
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its grip upon 
men’s c on- 
sciences, It was 
becoming less 
persuasive and 
more violent. 

N o intelligent 
man .can tell of 
this process, or 
read of this pro- 
cess of failure 
without very 
mingled feel- 
ings. The 
church had shel- 
tered and formed 
a new Europe 
throughout the 
long ages of 
European dark- 
ness and chaos ; 
it had been the 
matrix in which 
the new civiliza- 
tion had been 
cast. But this 
new-formed 
civilization was 
impelled to grow 
by its own inherent vitality, and the church 
lacked sufficient power of growth and accom- 
modation. The time was fast approaching 
when this matrix was to be broken. 

The first striking intimation of the decay of 
the living and sustaining forces of the papacy 
appeared when presently the Popes came into 
' conflict with the growing power of the French 
king. During the lifetime of the Emperor Fred- 
erick II, Germany feU into disunion, and the 
French king began to play the role of guard, 
supporter, and rival to the P ope that had hitherto 
fallen to the Hohenstaufen emperors. A series 
of Popes pursued the policy of supporting the 
French monarchs. French princes were estab- 
Ushed in the kingdom of Sicily and Naples, with 
the support and approval of Rome, and the 
French kings saw before them the possibflity 
of restoring and ruling the Empire of Charle- 
magne. When, however, the German in- 
terregnum after the death of Frederick II, the 
last of the Hohenstaufens, came to an end 


and Rudolf of 
Habsburg was 
elected first 
Habsburg E m - 
peror (1273), the 
policy of the 
Lateran began 
to fluctuate be- 
tween France 
and Germany, 
veering about 
with the sym- 
pathies of each 
successive Pope. 
In the East in 
1261 the Greeks 
recaptured Con- 
stantinople from 
the Latin em- 
perors, and the 
founder pf the 
new Greek dy- 
nasty, Michael 
P a 1 tc o 1 o g u s , 
Michael VIII, 
after some un- 
real tentativesof 
reconciliatio n 
with the Pope, 
broke away from the Roman communion 
altogether, and with that, and the fall 
of the Latin kingdoms in Asia, the east- 
ward ascendancy of the Popes came to an 
end. 

In 1294 Boniface VIII became Pope. He 
was an Italian, hostile to the French, and full 
of a sense of the great traditions and mission of 
Rome. For a lime he carried things with a high 
hand. In 1300 he held a jubilee, and a vast 
multitude of pilgrims assembled in Rome. 

So great was the influx of money into the 
papal treasury, that two assistants were kept 
busy with rakes collecting the offerings that 
were deposited at the tomb of St. Peter.” ^ But 
this festival was a delusive triumph. It is 
easier to raise a host of excursionists than 
a band of crusaders. Boniface came into 
conflict with the French king in 1302, and in 
1303, as he wi 3 *!j||^out to pronounce sentence of 
excommunication against that monarch, he was 
‘J. H. Robinsotii 
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surprised and arrested in his own ancestral 
palace, at Anagni, by Guillaume de Nogaret. 
This agent from the French king forced an 
entrance into the palace, made his way into 
the bedroom of the frightened Pope — he was 
lying in bed with a cross in his hands — and 
heaped threats and insults upon him. The 
Pope was liberated a day or so later by the 
townspeople, and returned to Rome ; but there 
he was seized upon and again made prisoner 
by the Orsini family, and in a few weeks* time 
the shocked and disillusioned old man died 
a prisoner in their hands. 

The people of Anagni did resent the first 
outrage, and rose against Nogaret to liberate 
Boniface, but then Anagni was the Pope*s native 
town. The important point to note is that the 
French king, in this rough treatment of the 
head of Christendom, was acting with the full 
approval of his people ; he had summoned a 
council of the Three Estates of France (lords, 
church, and commons) and gained their consent 
before proceeding to extremities. Neither in 
Italy, Germany, nor England was there the 
slightest general manifestation of disapproval 
at this free handling of the sovereign pontiff. 
The idea of Christendom had decayed until 
all its power over the minds of men had 
gone. 

Throughout the fourteenth century the 
papacy did nothing to recover its moral sway. 
The next Pope elected, Clement V, was a French- 
man, the choice of King Philip of France. He 
never came to Rome. He set up his court in 
the town of Avignon, which then belonged not 
to France, but to the Papal See, though 
embedded in French territory, and there 
his successors remained until 1377, when Pope 
Gregory XI returned to the Vatican palace in 
'Rome. But Gregory XI did not take the 
sympathies of the whole church with him. Many 
of |he cardinals were of French origin, and their 
halmts and associations were rooted deep at 
Avignon. When in 1378 Gregory XI died, and 
an Italian, Urban VI, was elected, these dis- 
sentient cardinals declared the election invalid, 
and elected another Pope, the anti-Pope, 
Clement VII. This split is called the Great 
Schism. The Popes remained in Rome, and all 
the anti-French powers, the Emperor, the King 
of England, Hungary, Poland, and the North 


of Europe were loyal to them. The anti-Popes, 
on the other hand, continued in Avignon, and 
were supported by the King of France, his 
ally the King of Scotland, Spain, Portugal, 
and various German princes. Each Pope 
excommunicated and cursed the adherents of 
his rival, so that by one standard or another all 
Christendom was damned during this time 
(1378-1417). The lamentable effect of this 
split upon the solidarity of Christendom it is 
impossible to exaggerate. Is it any marvel 
that such men as Wycliffe began to teach 
men to think on their own account when the 
fountain of truth thus squirted against itself ? 
In 1417 the Great Schism was healed at the 
Council of Constance, the same council #at 
dug up and burnt Wycliffe’s bones, and 
which, as we shall tell later, caused the burn- 
ing of ^hn Huss ; at this council. Pope and 
anti-Po^. resigned or were swept aside, and 
Martin V became the sole Pope of a formally 
reunited but spiritually very badly strained 
Christendom. 

How later on the Council of Basle (1437) led 
to a fresh schism, and to further anti-Popes, 
wc cannot relate here. 

Such, briefly, is the story of the great centuries 
of papal ascendancy and papal decline. It is 
the story of the failure to achieve the very 
noble and splendid idea of a unified and religious 
world. We have pointed out in the previous 
section how greatly the inheritance of a complex 
dogmatic theology encumbered the church in 
this its ambitious adventure. It had too much 
theology, and not enough religion. But it 
may not be idle to point out here how much the 
individual insufficiency of the Popes also con- 
tributed to the collapse of its scheme and 
dignity. There was no such level of education 
in the world as to provide a succession of 
cardinals and popes with the breadth of know- 
ledge and outlook needed for the ta^k they had 
undertaken ; they were not sufficiently educated 
for thei^ task, and only a few, by sheer force of 
genius, transcended that defect. And, as we 
have already pointed out, they were, when at 
last they got to power, too old to use it. Before 
they could grasp the situation they had to 
control, most of them were dead. It would be 
interesting to speculate how far it would have 
tilted the balance in favour of the church if 
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the cardinals had retired at fifty, and if no one 
could have been elected Pope after fifty-five. 
This would have lengthened the average reign 
of each Pope, and enormously increased the 
continuity of the policy* of the church. And 
it is perhaps possible that a more perfect system 
of selecting the cardinals, who were the electors 
and counsellors of the Pope, might have been 


devised. The rules and ways by which men 
reach power are of very great importance in 
human affairs. The psychology of the ruler 
is a science that has still to be properly studied. 
We have soon the Roman Republic wrecked, 
and here we see the church failing in its world 
mission very largely through ineffective 
electoral methods. 


Book VII 

THE MONGOL EMPIRES OF THE LAND WAYS 
* AND THE NEW EMPIRES OF THE SEA 
WAYS 

^ XXXIV 


THE GREAT EMPIRE OF J^NGIS KHAN AND 

HIS SUCCESSORS 

(The Age of the Land Ways) 


§ 1 

W E have to tell now of the last and 
greatest of all the raids of nomad- 
ism upon the civilizations of the 
East and West. We have traced in this history 
the development side by side of these two ways 
of living, and we have pointed out 
End ‘the that as the civilizations grew more 
Twelfth extensive and better organized, the 
Century. mobility, and the intelli- 

gence of the nomads also improved. The 
nomad was not simply an uncivilized man, he 
was a man specialized and specializing along his 
own line. From the very beginning of history 
the nomad and the settled people have been in 
reaction. We have told of the Semitic and 
Elamite raids upKsn Sumeria ; we hav'e seen the 
Western empire smashed by the nomads of the 
great plains and Persia conquered and Byzantium 
,.8haken by the nomads of Arabia. Whenever 
civilization seems to be choking amidst its weeds 
of wealth and debt and servitude, when its 
faiths seem rotting into cynicism and its powers 


of further growth are hopelessly entangled in ' 
effete formuke, the nomad drives in ’like a 
plough to break up the festering stagnation 
and release the world to new beginnings. The 
Mongol aggression, which began with the thir- 
teenth century, was the greatest , and so far it 
has been the last, of all these destructive re- 
ploughings of human association. 

From entire obscurity the Mongols came 
very suddenly into history towards the close 
of the twelfth century. They appeared in the 
country to the north of China, in the land of 
origin of the Huns and Turks, and they were 
manifestly of the same strain as these peoples. 
They were gathered together under a chief, vililth 
whose name we will not tax the memory of 
the reader ; under his son Jengis Khan their 
power grew with extraordinary swiftness. 

The reader will already have an idea of the 
gradual breaking up of the original unity ^f'j; 
Islam. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century there were a number of separa^ and 
discordant Moslem states in Western Asia. 
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There was Egypt (with Palestine and much of 
Syria) under the successors of Saladin, there 
was the Seljuk power in Asia Minor, there was 
still an Abbasid caliphate in Bagdad, and to 
the east of this again there had grown up a 
very considerable empire, the Kharismian 
empire, that of the Turkish princes from Khiva 
who had conquered a number of fragmentary 
Seljuk principalities and reigned from tjie 
Ganges valley to the Tigris. They had but an 
insecure hold on the Persian and Indian popula- 
tions. 

The state of the Chinese civilization was 
equally inviting to an enterprising invader. 
One last glimpse of China in this history was in 
the seventh century during the opening years 
of the Tang dynasty, when that shrewd and 
able emperor Tai-tsung was weighing the 
respective merits of Nestoriaii Christianity, 
Islam, Buddhism, and the teachings of Lao-tse, 
and on the whole inclining to the opinion that 
Lao-tse was as good a teacher as any. We 
have described his reception of the traveller 
Yuan Chwang. Tai-tsung tolerated all religions, 
but several of his successors conducted a pitiless 
persecution of the Buddhist faith ; it flourished 
in spite of these persecutions, and its monasteries 
played a somewhat analogous part in at first 
sustaining learning and afterwards retarding it, 
that the Christian monastic organization did 
in the West. By the tenth century the great 
Tang dynasty was in an extreme state of decay ; 
the usual degenerative process through a series 
of voluptuaries and incapables had gone on, 
and China broke up again politically into a 
variable number of contending states, Ihe 
age of the Ten States," an age of confusion that 
lasted through the first half of the tenth century. 
Then arose a dynasty, the Northern Sung (gCxy— 
IJ27), which established a sort of unity, but 
which was in constant struggle with a number 
of^Hunnish peoples from the north who were 
pressing down the eastern coast. For a time 
* one of these peoples, the Khitan, prevailed. In 
the twelfth century these people had been sub- 
jugated and had given place to another Hunnish 
empire, the empire of the Kin, with its capital 
at Pekin and its southern boundary south of 
Hwang-ho. The Sung empire shrank before this 
Kin eiriite. In 1138 the capital was shifted 
from NsSIn, which w^as now too close to the 


northern frontier, to the city of Han Chau on 
the coast. From 1127 onward to 1295, the 
Sung dynasty is known as the Southern Sung. 
To the north-west of its territories there was. 
now the Tartar empire of the Hsia ; to the 
north, the Kin empire, both states in which the 
Chinese population was under rulers in whom 
nomadic traditions were still strong. So that 
here on the east also the main masses of Asiatic 
mankind were under uncongenial rulers and 
ready to accept, if not to welcome, the arrival 
of a conqueror. 

Northern India we have already noted was 
also a conquered country at the opening of the 
thirteenth century. It was at first a part of the 
Khivan empire, but in 1206 an adventurous 
ruler, Kutub, who had been a slave and who 
had risen as a slave to be governor of the Indian 
province, set up a separate Moslem state of 
Hindustan in Delhi. Brahminism had long 
since ousted Buddhism from India, but the 
converts to Islam were still but a small ruling 
minority in the land. • 

Such was the political state of Asia when 
Jengis Khan began to consolidate his power 
among the nomads in the country between Lakes 
Balkash and Baikal in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 

§ 2 

The career of conquest of Jengis Khan and 
his immediate successors astounded the world, 
and probably astounded no one more than 
these Mongol Khans themselves. 

The Mongols were in the twelfth century a 
tribe subject to those Kin who had conquered 
North-east China. They were ^ 
and Victories horde of nomadic horsemen living 
of the Mon- jn tents, and subsisting mainly upon 
mare's milk products and meat. 
Their occupations were pasturage and hunting, 
varied by war. They drifted northward as the 
snows melted for summer pasture, and southward 
to winter pasture after the custom of the steppes* 
Their military education began with a successful 
insurrection against the Kin. The empire of 
Kin had the resources of half China behind it, 
and in the struggle the Mongols learnt very 
much of thi^ military science of the Chinese. 
By the end of the twelfth century they were 
already a fluting tribe of exceptional quality. 
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The opening years of the career of Jengis 
•W^ spei^ in developing his military machine, 
in assimilating the Mongols and the associated 
tribes about them one organized army. 
His first considerable extension of power was 
westward, when the Tartar Kirghis and the 
Uigurs (who were the Tartar people of the 
Tarim basin) were not ,so much conquered as 
induced to join his organization. He then 
attacked the Kin empire and took Pekin (1214). 
The Khitan people, who had been so recently 
subdued by the Kin, threw in their fortunes 
with his, and were of very great help to him. 
The settled Chinese population went on sowing 
and reaping and trading during this change of 
masters without lending its weight to either 
side. 

We have already mentioned the very recent 
Kharismian empire of Turkestan, Persia and 
North India. This empire extended eastward 
to Kashgar, and it must have seemed one of 
the most progressive and hopeful empires of 
jthe time. Jengis Khan, while still engaged in 
this war with the Kin empire, sent envoys to 
Kharismia. They were put to death, an al- 
most incredible stupidity. The Kharismian 
government, to use the political jargon of to-day, 
had decided not to '' recognize ” Jengis Khan, 
and took this spirited course with him. There- 
upon (1218) the great host of horsemen that 
Jengis Khan had consolidated and disciplined 
swept over the Pamirs and down into Turkestan. 
It was well armed, and probably it had some 
guns and gunpowder for siege work — for the 
^Chinese were certainly using gunpowder at 
this time, and the Mongols learnt its use from 
them. Kashgar, Khokand, Bokhara fell and 
then Samarkand, the capital of the Kharismian 
empire. Thereafter nothing held the Mongols 
.in the Kharismian territories. They swept 
westward to the Caspian, and southward as 
far as Lahore. To the north of the Caspian a 
Mongol army encountered a Russian force from 
Kieff. There was a series of battles, in which 
,the Russian armies were finally defeated and 
the Grand Duke of Kieff taken prisoner. So 
it was the Mongols appeared on the northern 
.shores of the Black Sea. A panic swept 
Constantinople, which set itself to reconstruct 
its fortifications. Meanwhile other armies were 
..engaged in the conquest of the empire of the 


Hsia in China, This was annexed, and only 
the southern part of the Kin empire remained 
unsubdued. In 1227 Jengis Khan died in the 
midst of a career of triumph. His empire 
reached already from the Pacific to the Dnieper. 
And it was an empire still vigorously expanding. 

Like all the empires founded by nomads, it 
was, to begin with, purely a military and adminis- 
trative empire, a framework rather than a rule. 
It centred on the personality of the monarch, 
and its relations with the mass of the populations 
over which it ruled was simply one of taxation 
for the maintenance of the horde. But Jengis 



CEAY STATUETTE OF A CHINESE HORSEMAN 
FROM TOMBS OF THE T’ANG DYNASTY 
(SEVENTH TO tenth CENTURIES A.D.). 

(BRITISH MUSEUM.) 

Khan had called to his aid a very able and 
experienced administrator of the Kin empire, 
who was learned in all the traditions and 
science of the Chinese. ThtS' statesman, Yeiiu 
Chutsai, was able to carry on the affairs of the 
Mongols long after the death of Jengis Khan, 
and there ca|^be little, doubt that he is one of 
the great political heroes of history. He 
tempered* The tarbaric ferocity of Lis masters, 
and saved innumerable cities and works of 
art from destruction. He cpllected arohiv^ 
and inscriptions^ and when he was accused of 
corruption, his sole wealth was found to conskjL 
of documents and a few musical instrumei|||^ 
To him perhaps quite as mi;ch as to jiligis is the 
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efficiency of the Mongol military machine to 
be ascribed. Under Jengis, we may note further, 
we find the completest religious toleration 
■established across the entire breadth of Asia. 

At the death of Jengis the capital of the ni‘w 
empire was still in the gccat barbaric town of 
• Karakpriim in Mongolia. There an assembly of 
Mongol leaders elected Ogdai Khan, the son of 
Jengis, as his successor. The war against the 
vestiges of the Kin empire was prosecuted 
ointil Kin was altogether subdued (1234). 
The Chinese empire to the south under the 
Sung dynasty helped the Mongols in this task, 
so destroying th^ own bulwark against the 
universal conquerors. The Mongol hosts then 
swept right across Asia to Russia (1235), an 
amazing marcli. Kieff was destroyed in 1240, 
and nearly all Russia became tributary to the 
Mongols. Poland was ravaged, and a mixed 
^ army of Poles and Germans was annihilated 
4 it the battle of Liegnitz in Lower Silesia in 
1241^ The Emperor Frederick II does not 
^eem to have made any great efforts to stay 
advancing tide. 

is only recently,” says Bury, in his notes 
* to GibbDlrs Decline and Fall of the Roman 


Empire, “ that LurojX'an history has begun 
to understand that the successes of the Mongol 
army which overran Poland and occupied 
Hungary in the spring of a.d. 1241 were won 
by consummate strategy and were not due to 
a mere overwhelming superiority of numbers. 
But this fact has not yet become a matter of 
common knowledge ; the vulgar opinion which 
rt'presents the Tartars as a wild horde carrying 
all before them solely by their multitude, and 
galloping through Eastern Europe without a 
strategic plan, rushing at all obstacles and 
overcoming them by mere weight, still pre- 
vails. . . . 

“It was wonderful how punctually and 
effectually %hc arrangements of the commander 
were carried out in operations extending from 
the Lower Vistula to Transylvania. Such a 
campaign was quite beyond the power of any^ 
European army of the time, and it was beyond 
the vision of any.European commander. There 
was no general in Europe, from Frederick II 
downward, who was not a tiro in strategy com- 
pared to SiJ^taj. It should also be noticed 
that the Mongols embarked upon the enterprise 
with full knowledge of the political situation of 
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Hung^ md the condition of Poland— they 
had taken care to inform themselves by a wefl* 
organized system of ^pies ; on the other handi- 
the Hungarians and Christian powers, like 
childish barbarians, knew hardly anything 
about their enemies.’' 

But though the Mongols were victorious at 
Liegnitz, they did not continue their drive west- 
ward. They were getting into woodlands and 
hilly country, which did not suit their tactics ; 
and so they turned southward and prepared to 
settle in Hungary, massacring or assimilating 
the kindred !&Ilagyar, even as these had previously 
massacred and assimilated the mixed Scythians 
and Avars and Huns before them. From the 
Hungarian^ plain they would probably have 
made raids west and south as the Hungarians 
had done in the ninth century, the Avars 
in the seventh and eighth, and the Huns in the 
fifth. But in Asia the Mongols were fighting a 
stiff war of conquest against the Sung, and 
they were also raiding Persia and Asia Minor; 
Ogdai died suddenly, and in 1242 there was 
trouble about the succession, and recalled by 
this, the undefeated hosts of Mongols began to 
pour back across Hungary and Rumania 
towards the east. 

To the great relief of Europe the dynastic 
troubles at. Karakorum lasted for some years, 
and this vast new empire showed signs of 
splitting up. Mangu^JChan became the Great 
Khan in 1251, and he nominated his brother 
Kublai Khan as Governor-General of China. 
Slowly but surely the entire Sung empire was 
subjugated, and as it was subjugated the 
eastern Mongols became more and more Chinese 
in ^heir culture and it^hods. Tibet was 
invaded and devastated by Mangu, and Persia 
and Syria invaded in good earnest. Another 
brother of Mangu, Hulagu, was in command of 
this latter war. He turned his arms against 
the caliphate and* captured Bagdad, in which 
city he perpetrated a massacre of the^ *tire 
population. Bagdad was still the religious 
capital of Islam, and the Mongols had become 
bitterly hostile to the Moslems. This hostility 
exacerbated the natural discord of nomad and 
,tbwflsman. In 1259 Mangu died, and in 1260 — 
for it took the .best part of a year for^the ^|ongol 
leawders. to gather from the extremUfes ll this 
vast empire, from Hungary and Syria and 
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Sdnd and China — Kublai was elected Great 
Khan. He was already deeply interested in 
Chinese affairs ; he nj^de his capital Pekin 
instead of Karakorum, and Persia, Syria, and 
Asia Minor became virtually independent under 
his brother Hulagu'; while the hordes of Mongols 
in Russia and Asia next to Russia, and various 
smaller Mongol groups in Turkestan became 
also practically separate. Kublai died in 1294, 
and with his death even the titular supremacy 
of the Great Khan disappeared. 

At the death of Kublai there was a main 
Mongol empire, with Pekin as its capital, in- 
cluding all China and Mongolia ; there was a 
second great Mongol empire'^ that of Kipchak 
in Russia ; there was a third in Persia, that 
founded by Hulagu, the Ilkhan empire, to 
which the Seljuk Turks in Asia Minor were 
tributary ; there was a Siberian state between 
Kipchak and Mongolia ; and another separate 
state Great Turkey " in Turkestan. It is 
particularly remarkable that India beyond the 
Punjab was never invaded by the Mongols 
during this period, and that an army under the 
Sultan of Egypt completely defeated Ketboga, 
Hulagu's general, in Palestine (1260), and 
stopped them from ever entering Africa. By 
1260 the impulse of Mongol conquest had 
already passed its zenith. Thereafter the Mongol 
story is one of division and decay. 

The Mongol dynasty that Kublai Khan had 
founded in China, the Yuan dynasty, • lasted 
from 1280 until 1368. Later on a recrudescence 
of Mongolian energy in Western Asia was 
destined to create a still more enduring monarchy 
in* India. 

§ 3 

Now this story of Mongolian conquests is 
surely the most remarkable in all history. 
The Travels conquests of Alexander the 

of Marco Great cannot compare with d|em in 
« *' ettmt. And their effect in diffusing ^ 

and bro^den^ng men’s ideas, though such things 
are moreTdifficult to Ornate, is at least com^ 
parable to the spread of the Hellenic civilization 
which is associated with Alexfnder's sC^venture?!: f 
For a time all Asia and Western Europe enjojjed ■ 
an open in1^q|pourse ; all the roads were tem- 
porarily ope^; and representatives of every 
nation appeared at the eburt of Karakorum. 
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The barriers between Europe and Asia set up by 
the religious feud of Christianity and Islam 
were lowered. Great hopes were entertained by 
the papacy for the conversion of the Mongols 
to Christianity. Their only religion so far had 
been ^amanism , a primitive paganism . E n voys 
of the Pope, Buddhist priests from India, 
^ jgarisian and Italian and Chinese artificers, 
Byzantine and Armenian merchants, mingled 
with Arab officials and Persian and Indian 
astronomers and mathematicians at the Mongol 
court. We hear too much in history of the 
campaign^ and massacres of the Mongols, and 
not enough of their indubitable curiosity and 
zest for learning. Not perhaps as an originative 
people, but as tratismitters of knowledge and 
method their influence upon the world’s history 
has been enormous. And everything one can 
learn of the vague and romantic personalities 
of Jengis or Kublai tends to confirm the im- 
pression that these men were built upon a larger 
scale, and were at least as understanding and 
creative monarchs as either that flamboyant 
but egotistical figure Alexander the Great, or 
that raiser of political ghosts, that energetic 
but illiterate theologian, Charlemagne. 


The missionary enterprises of the papacy in 
Mongolia ended in failure. Christianity was 
losing its persuasive power. The Mongols had 
no prejudice against Christianity ; they evi- 
dently preferred it at first to Islam ; but the 
missions that came to them were manifestly 
using the power in the great teachings of Jesus 
to advance the vast claims of the Pope to world 
dominion. Christianity so vitiated was not 
good enough for the Mongol mind. To make 
the empire of the Mongols part of the kingdom 
of God might have appealed to them ; but not 
to make it a fief of a group of French and Italian 
priests, whose claims were as gigantic as their 
powers and outlook were feeble, who were now 
the creatures of the Emperor of Germany, 
now the nominees of the King of France, and 
now the victims of their own petty spites and 
vanities. In 1269 Kublai Khan sent a mission 
to the Pope with the evident intention of 
finding some common mode of action with 
Western Christendom. Ae asked that a hundred 
men of learning and ability should be sent to 
his court to establish an understanding. His 
mission found the Western world pojx^lcss, and 
engaged in one of those disputes about the 
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succession that are so frequent in the history 
of the, papacy. For two years there was no 
pope at all. When at last a pope was appointed, 
he dispatched two Dominican friars to convert 
the greatest power in Asia to his rule ! Those 
worthy men were appalled by the length and 
hardship of the journey before them, and 
found an early excuse for abandoning the 
expedition. 

But this abortive 
mission was only one 
of a number of at- 
tempts ^ to communi- 
cate, and always they 
were feeble and 
feeble-spirited at- 
tempts, with nothing 
of the conquering fire 
of the earlier Chris- 
tian missions. Inno- 
cent IV had already 
sent some Dominicans 
to Karakorum, and 
Saint Louis of France 
had also dispatched 
missionaries and relics 
by way of Persia ; 

Mangu Khan had 
numerous Nestorian 
Chris ti ans at his 
court, and subsequent papal envoys actually 
reached Pekin. We hear of the appointment 
of various legates and bishops to the East, 
but many of these seem to have lost them- 
selves and perhaps their lives before they 
reached China. Xliere was a papal legate in 
Pekin in 1346, but he seems to have been a 
mere papal diplomatist. With the downfall 
'Of the Mongolian (Yuan) dynasty (1368), the, 
dwindling opportunity of the Christian missions 
passed altogether. The house of Yuan was 
followed by that of Ming, a strongly nationalist 
Chinese dynasty, at first very hostile to all 
foreigners. There may have been a massacre of 
the Christian missions. Until the later days 
of the Mings (1644) little more is heard of 
Christi|nity, whether Nestorian or Catholic, in 
China. Then a fresh and rather more successful 
^tempt to propagate Catholic Christianity in 
China^ was made by the Jesuits, but this 
second missionary wave reached China by the sea. 


In the year 1298 a naval IjjattJje occurred 
between the Genoese and the Venetians, in which 
the latter were defeated. Among the 7,000 
^prisoners taken by the Genoese was a Venetian 
gentleman named Marco Polo, who had been 
a great traveller, and who was very generally 
believed by his neighbours to be given to 
exaggeration. He had taken part in that first 
mission to Kublai 
Khan, and had gone 
on when the two Do- 
minicans turned back. 
While this Marco “Polo 
was a prisoner" in 
Genoa, he beguiled his 
tedium by talking of 
his travels to a certain 
writer named Rusti- 
ciano, who wrotd them 
down. We will not 
enter here into the 
vexed question of the 
exact authenticity of 
Rusticiano’s story-— we 
do not certainly know 
in what language it 
was written — but there 
can be no doubt of the 
general truth of this 
remarkable narrative, 
which became enormously popular in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries with all men 
of active intelligence. The Travels of Marco V 
Polo is one of the great books of history. 

It opens this world of the thirteenth century, 
this century which saw the reign of Frederick 
II and the beginnings of the Inquisition, to 
our imaginations as no mere historian’s 
chronicle can do. It led directly to the dis- 
covery of America. 

It begins by telling of the journey of Marco’s 
father, Nicolo Polo, and uncle, Maffeo Polo, to 
China. These two were Venetian merchants of 
standing, living in Constantinople, and some- 
when about 1260 they went to the Crimea 
and thence to Kazan ; from that place they 
journeyed to Bokhara, and at Bokhara they 
fell in with a party of envoys from Kublai Ifhan 
in China to his brother Hulagu in Persia. 
These envoys pressed them to come on to the 
Great Khan, who at that time had never seen 
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men of the Latin '' peoples. They went on ; 
and it is clear they made a very favourable 
impression upon Kublai/ and interested him 
greatly in the civilization of Christendom. 
They were made the bearers of that request for 
a hundred teachers and learned men, “intelli- 
gent men 'acquainted with the Seven Arts, 
able to enter into controversy and able clearly 
to prove to idolaters and other kinds of folk 
that the Law of Christ was best,’' to which we 
have just alluded. But when they returned 
Christendom was in a phase of confusion, and 
it was only after a delay of two years that they 
got their authorization to start for China again 
in the company of those two faint-hearted 
Dominicans. They took- with them young 
Marco, and it is due to his presence and the 
boredom of his subsequent captivity at Genoa 
that this most interesting experience has been 
preserved to us. 

The three Polos started by way of Palestine- 
and not by the Crimea, as in the previous 
expedition. They had with them a gold tablet 
and other indications from the Great Khan 
that must have greatly facilitated their journey. 
The Great Khan had asked for some oil from 
the lamp that burns in the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem ; and so thither they first went, 
and then by way of Cilicia into Armenia. They 
went thus far north because the Sultan of Egypt 
was raiding the Ilkhan domains at this time. 
Thence they came by way of Mesopotamia to 
Ormuz on the Persian Gulf, as if they con- 
templated a sea voyage. A t Ormu z they;_met 
merchant s from India . For some reason 
thi^y did^ not take ship, but instead turned 
northward through the Persian deserts, and so 
by way of Balkh over the Pamir to Kashgar, 
and by way of Kotan and the Lob Nor (so 
following in the footsteps of Yuan Chwang) 
into the Hwangho valley and on to Pekin. 
Pekin, Polo calls “ Cambulac ” ; Northern 
China, “ Cathay " (= Khitan) ; and Southern 
China of the former Sung dynasty, “ Manzi. 

At Pekin was the Great Khan, and they were 
hospitably entertained.^ Marco particularly 
pleased Kublai ; he was young and clever, and 
it is <j^ear he had mastered the Tartar l^guage 
very thoroughly. He was given an official 
position and sent on several missions, chiefly 
in South-west China. The tale he had to tell 
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of vast stretches of smiling and prosperous 
country, “ all the way excellent hostelries for 
travellers," and “ fine vineyards, fields and 
gardens," of “ many abbeys " of Buddhist 
monks, of manufactures of " cloth of silk and 
gold and many fine taffetas," a “ <i:onstant 
succession of cities and boroughs," and so on, 
first roused the incredulity and then fired the 
imagination of all luirope. He told of BiirmahJ 
and of its great armies with hundreds of ele- 
phants. and how these animals were defeated 
by the Mongol bowmen, and also of the Mongol 
conquest of Pegu. He told of Japan, and 
greatly exaggerated the amount of gold in 
that country. And^ still more wonderful, he 
told of Christians arfd Christian rulers in China, 
and of a certain “ Prester John," John the 
Priest, who was the “ king " of a Christian 
people. Those people he had not seen. Appar- 
ently they were a tribe of Nestorian Tartars 
in Mongolia. An understandable excitement 
probably made Rusticiano over-(‘mphasize what 
must 4iave seemed to him the greatest marvel 
of the whole story, and Prester John l>ecame one 
of the most stimulating It'gends of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. It encouraged Huro- 
peaii enterprise enormously to think that far 
away in China was a community of their co- 
religionists, presumably ready to welcome and 
assist them. For three years Marco ruled the 
city of Yang-chow as governor, and he probably 
impressed the Chinese inhabitants as being 
very little more of a foreigner than any Tartar 
would have been. He may also have been 
sent on a mission to India. Chinese records 
mention a certain Polo attached to the imperial 
council in 1277, a very valuable confirmation 
of the general truth of the Polo story. 

The Polos had taken about three and a half 
years to get to China. They stayed there 
upwards of sixt^^en. Then they began to f<*cl 
homesick. They were the prot^g^s of Kublai, 
and possibly they felt that his favours roused 
a certain envy that might have disagreeable 
results after his death. They sought his 
permission to return. For a time he refused it, 
and then an opportunity occurred. 4rgon, 
the Ilkhan monarch of Persia, the grandson of 
Hulagu, Kublai s brother, had lost his Mongol 
wife, and on her death -bed had promised itot 
to wed any other woman but a Mongol of her 
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<ibarge of her asked for the company of the 
Polos because these latter were experienced 
travellers and sage men, and the Polos snatched 
^at this opportunity of getting homeward. The 
I expedition sailed from some port on the east 
I of South China ; they stayed long in Sumatra 
I and South India, and they reached Persia afte^; 
j a vpyage of two years. They delivered the 
young lady safely to Aigon's^ successor-Trfor 
^ Argon was dead — and sh6«^mtrried Argon’s 
SO^. The Polos then wefit by^^Tabriz to Jre- 
biii|pid, sailed to dnstantinople, and got back 
to Venicf^ about 1295. It is relatld that the 
|eturned travellers, dressed in Tartar garb, 
were refused admission to their own house. It 
was some time ^jbefore they could est^lish 
their identity. Many pJlple who admitted 
that, were stUl inclined to look askahce i||,thein 
as shabby wanderers; 4 nd, in order to dispel 
such doubts, they gave a g^at feast, and when 
it was at its height they had their old padded 
suits brought to them, dismissed the servants, 
and then riflj^d open these garments, where- 
upon an incredible display of “ rubies, sapphires, 
carbuncles, emeralds, ^d diamonds ” poured 
out before the dazzled company. Even after 
this, Marco’s accounts of the size and population 
of China were received with much furtive 
mockery. The wits nicknamed him II Milione, 
because he was always talking of millions of 
people and millions of ducats. 

Such was the story that raised eyebrows 
first in Venice and then throughout the Western 
world. |Tlin|Eur 3 pean literature, and especially 
the Eulo^an romance of the fifteenth c^tury, 
' echbes with the names in Marco Polo’s story, 
, with Cathay and Cambulac and the like. 

*- §4 

These travels of Marco Polo were only the 
^ banning of a very considerable intercourse. 

^ "That intercourse was to bring many 

* lk6 ii J • 1 

Turks revolutionary ideas and many revo- 
lutionary things to Europe, including 
, a greatly ^se of paper and 

printing froi# blocks, the almost equally 


result to Marco Polo. He has become the 
type and symbol for all such Uterchanges. As 
a matter of fact, there is no evidence that he 
had any share in these three importations. 
There were many mute Marco Polos who never 
met their Rusticianos, and history has not . 
preserved their names, ^eforfe. we go on, 
however, to describe the great wraening of the 
men tal_j iQri;^on s^QfJ^rQpe thar^WSs ' howHSe- ^ 
ginning, and to whiair^is"Eoofe ol travels' was 
foTontribute materially, it will be con- 
venient first to note a curious^side consequence of 
the great Mongol conquests, the appearance of 
the Ottoman Turks upon the Dardanelles, 
and next to state in general terms the breaking 
, up and development of the several parts of the^ 
^empire of Jengis Kham 

The Ottoman Turks were a littfe band of 
fugitives who fled south-westerly before the « 
first in]|fision of Western Turkestan by Jengis. 
They made their long way from Central Asia, 
over deserts and mountains and through 
alien populations, seeking some new lands in 
which they might settle. A small band of 
alien herdsmen,” says Sir Mark Sykes, ” wander- 
ing unchecked through crusades and counter- 
crusades, principalities, empires, and states. 
Where they camped, how they moved and 
preserved their flocks and herds, where theyy 
found pasture, how they made their peace with 
the various chiefs through whose territories 
they passed* are questions which one may well 
ask in wonder.” 

They found a resting-place at last and kindred 
and congenial neighbours on the table-lands, 
of Asia Minor among the Seljuk Turks, Most 
of this country, the modern Anatolia, was now 
largely Turkish in speech and Moslem in 
religion, except that there was a considerable 
proportion of Greeks, Jews, and Armenians in 
the town populations. No doubt the various 
^strains of Hittite, Phrygian, Trojan, Lydian, 
Ionian Greek, Cimmerian, Galatian, and Italian 
(from the Pergamus times) still flowed In the 
blood of the people, but they bad long rince 
forgotten these ane^tral elements* They wenp 
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tndeecj ihuch the same lj)lend of ancitmt liledi- 
4orranean dark-whites, Nordic Aryans, Semites 
and Mongolians as ,were the inhabitants of the 
Balkan j^nmsula, ljut they believed themselves 
to be a pure ‘Turanian race, and altogether 
superior to the Christians on the glher side of 
the Bosphorus. 

Gradu^y the Ottoman Turks becapie* im- 


tropj^s were formed of levies of Christian youths 
to the e ttent of ctfie thou jan^-p^r who ^ 

we^e affiliated to thoSd^ashi order of dervishes, 
and though at first not^ obliged to embrace 
Islam, were on§ and all sttbngly imbued with 
the fW^stic and frat^f nal ideas of the, con- 
tfratei*nity to which they v^re attached. Highly 
j)aid,, well di^ipjined, , u close and jealous 


portant, and at last dominant among the secret society, the Janissaries provided the 
smaU princi|>alitic» into which the Seljuk I newly formed Ottoman state with a patijiotic 


empire, th$ empire of “ Roum,” had fallen, 
The^relations with the dwindling empire of 
Confradtinople ^remained for some centimes 
tolerantly hostile.' They made no attack upon 
the Bosphorus, but they got a footing in 
Europe at the Dardanelles, and, 
using this route, the route of 
Xerxes and not the route ©f fTnc C/1 , 
Darius, they pushed their way ^ 
steadily into Macedonia, Epirus, ^ 

Illyria, Yugo-Slavia, and Bui- 
garih. In tl^ Serbs (Yugo- v 

Slavs) and Bulgarians the Turks 
found people very like them- ^ 1 5 

selves in culture and, though 
neither side recognized it, pro- ^ 

bably very similar in raqial ad- ^ 

mixture, with a little less of 
the dark Mediterranean and 
Mongolian strains than the Turks 
and a trifle more, of the Nordic ^ ^ i 
element. But these Balkan ’ 

peoples were Christians, and 
‘ bitterly divided among them- 
seli%s. ' ^Th<S? Turks on the 
^,^ther hand spoke ohe langu^e ; tl|py had a 
greater -sense oL unity, they had the •Moslem 
ha^ts^of temperance and fr uga lity , and they 
^ere on the whole better soldiers. They con- 
verted what they could of the conquered people 
to Islam ; the Christians they disarmed, and 
conferred upon Jhem the monopoly of tax- 
paying.*^ GmduallyS Ottoman princes con- 
solidated an empire that reached from the 
Taurus mountains in the east to Hungary and 
Rouminia in the west. Adrianople became 
their chief city. They surrounded the shrunken 
empire of Constantinople on every side. 

The Ottom^ organized a standing military 
force, the Janissaries, rather on the lines of 
the Maihelukes who dominated Egypt . .These 


force of trained infantry soldiers, which, in an 
age of light cavalry and hired ^companies of 
mercenaries, was an invaluable a8®et. ♦ . 

" The relations between the Ottoman Sultaqs 
and the Emperors has been singular in the 
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annals of Moslem and Christian states. The 
Turks had been involved in the family and 
dynastic quarrels of the * Imi)erial City, were 
bound by ties of blood to tire ruling families, 
frequently supplied troops for the defence of 
Constantinople, and on occasion hired parts 
of its garrison to assist them in their various 
campaigns the sons of the Empero]^ And 
Byzantine statesmen even accompanied the 
mirkish forces in the field, yet the OttOuians 
never ceased to annex Imperial territories and 
cities both in Asia and Thrace. This curious 
intercourse between the House of Osman and 
the Imperial government had a profound effect 
on both institutions ; the Greeks grew more 
1 Sir Mark Sykes. The Caliphs* HeriUtg»- 
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and more debased and demoralized by the,^ Byzantine policy had* ‘so intertwined that it is 
shifts and tricks that their mihtaiY weakness difficult to say whether the Turks, regarded the 


. pbiSged them to adopt towards their neighbours, 
the Turks were corrupted by the alien atanosphere 
of intrigue ^nd treachery which Crept into 
their domestic 4 fe. Fratricide and parricide, 

I the tg p crimes which most frequently stained 
th6 amials of ^ the Imperial Palace, eventually 
formed a part of the policy of the Ottoman 
^ynas^. * One of sons of MUrad" I em- 
barked on an intrigue with Andronicus, the^ 
son of the Greek Emperc^r, to murder their 
respective fathers. . . . 


Greeks as their allies,, enemies, or subjects , or 
whetheir the Greeks looked upon the Ttirks as 
their tyrants, destroyers, or prptectors. . . ^ 

It was in 1453, .under the Ottoman Sultan, 
"Muhammad II, that Constantinople at last 
fell to the Moslems. He attacked it from^the 
European,side, arid with a ^eat power of artillery . 
The Greek Emperor was*killed, and tfiefe was 
much looting and massacre. The great ^church 
of Saint Sophia whichi^Justinian the Q^reat fiJS 
built (532^ was f)lundered^of its treasmes and 


The Byzantine found it more easy to 
negotiate with the Ottoman Pasha than with 
tht Pi^pe. For years the Turks and Byzantines 
had intermianled, and hui^ted in couple in 
strange by-paths of diplomacy. The Ottomrifc 


turned at once into a mosque* This ivent 
sent a wave of excifement throu^out Europe, 
and an att^pt was made^o organize a crusade, 
but\he da^ of the crusa^ were, past. 

Says Sir Mark SySfes : To the Turks the 


had played the Bulgar and the Serb of Europe capture of Constantinople was a cr#wning 


against the Emperor, just as the Emperor had mercy and yet a fatal blow. Constantinople had 

played the Asiatic Amir against the Sultan; been the tutor and polisher of tife Turks. ; So 

the Greek and Turkish Royal Princes had long as the Ottomans could* draw science, 

mutually agreed to hold each olher s rivals as learning, philosophy, art, and intolerance from 

prisoners and hostages; in fact, Turk and * sir Mark Sykes, The Caliphs* Last iM^itage, 
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a living fountain of civilization in the heart 
of their dominions, so long had the Ottomans 
not only brute force, but intellectual power. 
So long as the "Ottoman Empire had in Con- 
stantinople, a free port, a market, a centre of 
world finance, a pool of gold, an exchange, so 
long did the Ot- 
tomans never 
lack for money 
and ^financial 
support. Mu- 
haij|piad was a 
great statesman, 
the moment he 
entered Constan- 
tinople he en- 
deavoured to 
stay the damage 
his ambition had 
done ; he sup- 
ported the patri- 
arch, he concili- 
ated the Greeks, 
he did all he 
could to continue 
Constantinople 
the city of the 
Emperors . . . 
but the fatal step 
had been taken, 

Constantinople 
as the city of the 
Sultans was Con- 
stantinople no 
more ; the mar- 
kets died away, the culture and civilization 
fled, the complex finance faded from sight ; 
and the Turks had lost their governors and 
their support. On the other hand, the cor- 
ruptions of Byzantium renaained, the bureau- 
cracy, the eunuchs, the palace guards, the spies, 
the bribers, go-betweens — all these the Ottomans 
took over, and all these survived in luxuriant 
life. The Turks, in taking Slambul, let slip a 
treasure and gained a pestilence. . . . 

Muhammad's ambition was not sated by 
the capture of Constantinople. He set his 
eyes also upon Rome. He captured and looted 
the Italian tovm of Otranto, and it is probable 
that a very vigorous and perhaps successful 
attempit to conquer Italy — for the peninsula 


was divided against itself— was averted only 
by his death (t^). Hife sons 
fratricidal strife. Under Bayezid 11 {1481-— 
1512), his successewr, war was carried into Poland, 
and most of Greece was conquered, Selim 
(1512 — 1520), the son of Bayezid, extended 

the Ottoman 
power over Ar- 
menia and con- 
quered Egypt. 
In Egypt, the 
last Abbasid 
Caliph was liv- 
ing under 
protection of the 
Mameluke Sul- 
tan — for the 
Fatimite cali- 
phate was a 
thing of the past. 
Selim bought the 
title of ^aliph 
from this list de- 
generate Abba- 
sid, and acquired 
the sacred 
banner jiiid other 
relics of the Pro- 
phe t . So the 
Ottoman Spifean 
became also 
Caliph of all Is- 
lam. Selim was 
followed by Su- 
leiman tM Mag- 
nificent (1520 — 1566), who conquered Bagdad 
in the east and the greater part of Hungap? 
in the west, and very nearly captured Vienna. 
His fleets also took Algiers, and inflicted a 
number of reverses upon the Venetians. In 
most of his warfare with the empire he was in 
alliance with the French. Under him the 
Ottoman power reached its zCnith. 

► § 5 

Let us now very briefly run c^rer the subse- 
Why the quent development of the main 
Mon«:ols masses of enc|pire of the Great 
ChruSw- Khan. In no case did Christianity 
sr^oeed in capturing the imagina- 
tion of these Mongol states* Christianity was 
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in a phase of moral and intellectual insol- 
veil^, without any collective f^ith, energy, or 
honour ; we have told of the wretched brace 
of timid Dominicans which was the Pope’s 
reply to the appeal of Kublai Khan, and we 
have noted the general failure of the overland 
missions of ^ the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. That apostolic passion that could 
win whole nations to the Kingdom of Heaven 
was dead in the church. 

In 1305, as we have told, the Pope became 
the kept pontiff of the French king. All the 
craft and policy of the Popes of the thirteenth 
century to oust the Emperor from Italy had 
only served to let in the French to replace him. 
From 1305 to 1377 the Popes remained at 
Avignon ; and such slight missionary effort 
as they made was mircly a part of the strategy 
of Western European politics.' In 1377 the 
Pope Gregory XI did indeed re-enter Rome 
and die there, but the French cardinals split 
off from the others at the election of his succes- 
sor, and two Popes were elected, one at Avignon 
and one at Rome. This split, the Great 
Schism,. lasted from 1378 to 1418. Each Pope 
cursed the other, and put all his supporters 
under an interdict. Such was the state of 
Christianity, and such were now the custodians 
of the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. All Asia 
was white unto harvest, but there was no effort 
to reap it. ^ 

When at last the church was reunited and 
missionary energy returned with the foundation 
of the order of the Jesuits, the days of oppor- 
tunity^ere over. The possibility of a world- 
wide inoral unification of East and West through 
Christianity had passed away. The Mongols 
in China and Central Asia turned to Buddhism ; 
in South Russia, Western Turkestan, and the 
Ilkhan Empire they embraced Islam. 


In China the ivfongols were already saturated 
with Chinese civilization by the time of Kublai. 
^ . After 1280 the Chinese annals treat 

Khali founds Ktiblai as a Chinese monarch, the 
founder of the Yuan dynasty (1280 
— 1368). TJiis Mongol dynasty was 
finally overthrown by a Chinese nationalist 
movement which set up the Ming dynasty 
1 But see Pastor, History of the Popes, Vol. I. 


(1368 — 16^), a cultivated and artistic line of 
emperors, ruling until a northern people, the 
Manchus, who were the same as the Kin whom 
Jengis had overthrown, conquered China and 
established a dynasty which gave way only 
to a native republican form of government 
in 1912. 

It was the Manchus who obliged the Chinese 
to wear pig-tails as a mark of submission. 
The pigtailed Chinaman is quite a recent, and 
now a vanished figure in history. 

§ 5B 

In the Pamirs, in much of Eastern and 
Western Turkestan, and to the north, the 
The Mon- Mongols dropped back towards the 
gols revert tribal conditions front which they 
to Tribalism.j^^^ Jcngis. It is 

possible to trace the dwindling succession of 
many of the small Khans who became inde- 
pendent during this period, almost down to 
the present time. The Kalmuks in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries founded 
a considerable empire, but dynastic troubles 
broke it up before it had extended its power 
beyond Central Asia. The Chinese recovered 
Eastern Turkestan from them about 1757. 

Tibet became more and more closely linked 
wdth China, and became the great home of 
Buddhism and Buddhist monasticism. 

Over most of the area of Western Central 
Asiqi and Persia and Mesopotamia, the ancient 
distinction of nomad and settled population 
remains to this day. The townsmen despise 
and cheat the nomads, the nomads ill-treat 
and despise the townsfolk. 


§ 5C 

The Mongols of the great realm of Kipchak 
remained nomadic, and grazed their stock 

TheKi wide plains of South 

Empire^ and Russia and Western Asia adjacent to 
the Tsar of Russia. They became not very 
Muscovy. (devout - Moslems, retaining many 
traces of their earlier barbaric Shamanism. 
Their chief Khan was the Khan of the Golden 
' Horde. To the w^esty over large tracts of open 
country, and more particularly in what is 
now known as Ukrainia,* the old Scythian popu- 
lation, Slavs with a Mongol admixture, reverted 
to a similar nomadic life. These Christian 
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nomads, the Cossacks, formed a sort of frontier 
screen against the Tartars, and their free and 
adventurous life was so attractive to the 
peasants of Poland and Lithuania that severe 
laws had to be passed to prevent a vast migra- 
tion from the ploughlands to the steppes. 
The serf-owning landlords of Poland regarded 
the Cossacks> with considerable hostility on 
this account, and war was as frequent between 
the Polish chivalry and the Cossacks as it was 
between the latter and the Tartars.^ 

In the empire of Kipchak, as in Turkestan 
almost up to the present time, while the nomads 
roamed over wide areas, a number of towns 
and cultivated regions sustained a settled 
population which usually paid tribute to the 
nomad Khan. In such towns as Kicff, Moscow, 
and the like, the pre-Mongol, Christian town life 
went on under Russian dukes or Tartar govern- 
ors, who collected the tribute for the Khan of 
the Golden Horde. The Grand Duke of Moscow 
gained the confidence of the Khan, and gradu- 
ally, under his authority , obtained an ascendancy 
over many of his fellow tributaries. In the 
fifteenth century, under Ivan III, Ivan the 
Great (1462 — 1505), Moscow threw off its 
Mongol allegiance and refused to pay tribute 
any longer. Ivan assumed the title of Tsar 
(Caesar again !) as the equivalent of Great Khan, 
and took possession of the Byzantine double- 
headed eagle for his arms. He claimed to be 
the heir to Byzantium because of his marriage 
(1472) with Zoe Palaeologus of the imperial 
line. This Tsardom of Moscow assailed and 
subjugated the ancient Northman trading 
republic of Novgorod to the north, and so the 
foundations of the modern Russian Kmpirc 
were laid and a link with the mercantile life 
of the Baltic established. Although the ruler 
of Moscow called himself Tsar, his tradition 
was in many respects Tartar rather than 
European ; he was autocratic after the un- 
limited Asiatic pattern, and the form of Chris- 
tianity he affected was the Eastern, court - 
ruled, ‘'orthodox'* form, which had reached 
Russia long before the Mongol conquest , by 
means of Bulgarian missionaries from Con- 
stantinople. 

1 See Beazlev, Forbes and Birkett's Russia for 
a fuller account of the Cossacks, and also see later 
chap, xxxvi, § 10. 
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To the west of the domains of Kipchak, 
outside the range of Mongol rule, a second 
centre of Slav consolidation had been set up 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries in 
Poland. The Mongol wave had washed over 
Poland, but had never subjugated it. Poland 
was not “orthodox," but Roma» Catholic in 
religion ; it used the Latin alphabet instead of 
the strange Russian letters, and its monarch 
never assumed an absolute independence of the 
Emperor. Poland was in fact in its origins an 
outlying part of Christendom and of the Holy 
Roman Empire ; Russia never was anything of 
the sort. 

§ 5D 

The nature and development of the empire 
of the Ilkhans in Persiai^ Mesopotamia, and 
Syria is perhaps the most interesting of all 

, the stories of these Mongol powers, 
Timurlanc. , , . . .. 

because in this region nomadism 

really did attempt, and really did to a very 
considerable degree succeed in its attempt to 
stamp a settled civilized system out of existence. 
When Jengis Khan first invaded Chin^, wc are 
told that there was a serious discussion among 
the Mongol chiefs whether all the towns and 
settled populations should not be destroyed. 
To these simple practitioners of the open-air 
life the settled populations seemed corrupt, 
crowded, vicious, effeminate, dangerous, and 
incomprehensible ; a detestable human efflores- 
cence upon what would otherwise have been 
good pasture. They had no use whatever 
for the towns. The early 1 ^'ranks alld the 
Anglo-Saxon conquerors of South Britain had 
much the same feeling towards townsmen. 
But it was only under Hulaga in Mesopotamia 
that these ideas seem to have been embodied 
in a deliberate policy. The Mongols here did 
not only burn and massacre ; they destroyed 
the irrigation system that had endurM for 
at least eight thousand years, and with that 
the mother civilization of all the Western world 
came to an end. Since the days of the priest- 
kings of Sumeria there had beei^ a contini^us 
cultivation in these fertile regions, an accuniu*^ 
lation of tradittpn, a gxf^i population, a succes- 
sion of busy cities, E!ndu, Nippur, feabylon/ 
Nineveh, Cteiiphon, Bagdad. Now the fer- 
tility ceased. Mesopotamia became a land of 
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rmns and desolation, through*’ which great 
waterfj^ ran to waste, or overflowed their banks 
to ms^e malarious swamps. Later on Mosul 
and Bagdad revived feebly as second-^ate 
towns. ... 

But for the defeat and death of Hulagu's 
general Kitboga in Palestine (1260), the same 
fate might have overtaken Egypt. But Egypt 
was now a Turkish sultanate ; it was dominated 
by a body of soldiers, the Mamelukes, whose 
rank?^, like those of their imitators, the Janis- 
saries of the Ottoman Empire, were recrujted 
and kept vigorous by the purchase and training 
of boy slaves. A capable Sultan such men 
t 
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savage sdiool, and he created an empire of 
desolation from N orth India to Syria. Pyramids 
of skulls were his particular architectural fancy ; 
after the storming of Ispahan he made one 
of 70,000. His ambition was to restore ‘the 
empire of Jengis Khan as he conceived it, a 
project in which he completely failed. He 
spread, destruction far and wide ; the Ottoman 
Turks — it was before the taking of Constan- 
tinople and their days of greatness — and 
Egypt paid him tribute ; the Punjab he de- 
vastated ; and Delhi surrendered to him. 
After Delhi had surrendered, however, he made 
a frightful massacre of its inhabitants. At 



would obey ; a weak or evil one they would 
replace. Under this ascendancy Egypt re- 
mained an independent ' power until 1517, 
when it fell to the Ottoman Turks. 

The first destructive vigour of Hulagu's 
Mongols soon; subsided, but in the fifteenth 
century a last tornado of nomadism arose in 
Western Turkestan under the leadership of a 
certain Timur the Lame, or Timurlane. He was 
descended in the female line from Jengis Khan. 
He established himself in Samarkand, and 
sjnread his authority over J^ipchak (Turkestan 
to South Russia), Siberia; and southward as 
fiaMT as the Indus. He assumed the title of 
Great Khan in 1369. He was a nomad of the 


the time of his death (1405) very little remained 
to witness to his power but a name of horror, 
ruins and desolated countries, and a shrunken 
and impoverished domain in Persia. 

The dynasty founded by Timur in Persia 
was extinguished by another Turkoman horde 
|ifty years later. 

§ 5E» 

In 1505 a small Turkoman chieftain. Babei, 
The Mongol ^ descendant of Timur and there- 
Empire of fore of Jengis, Vas forced after some 
India. years of warfare and some tempor- 
ary successes — for a time he held Samarkand — 
4^' 1 See Malleson's A kbar, in the Rulers of India series. 
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to fly with a few followers over the Hindu Kush 
to Afghanistan. There his band increased, and 
he made himself master of Cabul. He assembled 
an army, accumulated guns, and then laid 
claim to the Punjab, because Timur had con- 
quered it a hundred and seven years before. 
He pushed his successes beyond the Punjab. 
Ind^gL was in a state of division, and quite ready 
to WCTCome any capable invader who promised 
peace and order. After various fluctuations of 
fortune Baber met the Sultan of Delhi at 
Panipat (1525), ten miles north of that town, 
and though he had but 25,000 men, provided, 
however, with guns, against a thousand ele- 
phants and four times as many men — the 
numbers, by the by, are his own estimate— 
he gained a complete victory. He ceased to 
call himself King of Cabul, and assumed the 
title of Emperor of Hindustan. This,” he 
wrote, ” is quite a different world from our 
countries.” It was finer, more fertile, alto- 
gether richer. He conquered as far as Bengal, 
but his untimely death in 1530 checked the 
tide of Mongol conquest for a quarter of a 
century, and it was only after thc^ accession 
of his grandson Akbar that it flowed again. 
Akbar subjugated all India as far as Berar, 
and his great-grandson Aurungzeb (1658 — 1707) 
was practically master of the entire peninsula. 
This great dynasty of Baber (152b— 
Humayun (1530 — 155 ^)» Akbar (15.“)^ 1^05), 

Jehangir (irx)5— ^1628), Shah Jehan (1628- - 
1658), and Aurungzeb (1658—1707), in which 
son succeeded father for six generations, this 
“Mogul (= Mongol) dynasty,”^ marks the 
most splendid age that had hitherto dawned 
upon India. Akbar, next perhaps to Asoka, 
was one of the greatest of Indian monarchs, 
and one of the few royal figures that approach 

the stature of great men. 

To Akbar it is necessary to give the same 
distinctive attention that we have shown to 
Charlemagne or Constantine the Great. He is 
one of the hinges of history. Much of his work 
of consolidation and organization in In a 
survives to this day. It was taken over and 
continued by the British when they became the 


» ""Mogul " is our crude recSlering 
spelling Mughal, which itself was a 
Mongol, the Arabic alphabet having 
ng.— H. H. J. 


of the Arabic 
corruption of 
no symbol for 


successors of tl^e Mogul emperoi*s. The British 
monarch, indeed, now uses as his Indian title 
the title of the Mogul emperors, Kaisar-i-Hind^ 
All the other great administrations of the 
descendants of Jengis Khan, in Russia, 
throughout Western and Central Asia and in 
China, have long since dissolved away and given 
place to other forms of government. Their 
governments were indeed little more than 
taxing governments ; a system of revenue- 
collecting to feed the central establishment of 
the ruler, like the Golden Horde in South Russia 
or the imperial city at Karakorum or Pekin. 
The life and ideas of the people they left alone, 
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careless how they lived — ::so long as they paid. 
So it was that after centuries of subjugation, a 
Christian Moscow and Kiefl,^ a Shiite - Persia, 
and a thoroughly Chine.se China rose again 
from their Mongol submergence. But Akbar 
made a new India. He gave the princes and 
ruling classes of India some inklings at least 
of a common interest. If India is now any- 
thing more than a sort of rag-bag of inco- 
herent states and races, a prey to every casual 
raider from the north, it is very largely due 
to him. 

His distinctive quality was his openness of 
mind. He set himself to make every sort of 
able main in India, whatever his race or religion. 
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available for the public work of Indian life. 
His instinct was the true stateman's instinct 
for S3mthesis. His empire was to be neither 
a Moslem nor a Mongol one, nor was it to be 
Rajput or Aryan, or Dravidian, or Hindh, 
or high or low caste ; it was to be Indian, 

During the years of his training he enjoyed 
many opportunities of noting the good qualities, 
the fidelity, the devotion, often the nobility 
of soul, of those Hindu princes, whom, because 
they were followers of Brahma, his Moslem 
courtiers devoted mentally to eternal tor- 
ments. He noted that these men, and men 
who thought like them, constituted the vast 
majority of his subjects. He noted, further, 
of many of them, and those the most trust- 
worthy, that though they had apparently 
much to gain from a worldly point of view by 
embracing the religion of the court, they held 
fast to their own. His reflective mind, there- 
fore, was unwilling from the outset to accept 
the theory that because he, the conqueror, the 
ruler, happened to be born a Muhammadan, 
therefore Muhammadanism was true for all 
mankind. Gradually his thoughts found words 
in the utterance : •* Why should I claim to 
guide men before I myself am guided ’ ? and, 
as he listened to other doctrines and other 
creeds, his honest doubts became confirmed, 
and, noting daily the bitter narrowness of 
sectarianism, no matter of what form of religion, 
he became more and more wedded to the 
principle of toleration for all." 

" The son of a fugitive emperor," says Dr. 
Emil Schmit, " born in the desert, brought up 
in nominal confinement, he had known the 
bitter side of life from his youth up. Fortune 
had given him a powerful frame, which he 
trained to support the extremities of exertion. 
Physical exercise was with him a passion ; 
he was devoted to the chase, and especially 
to the fierce excitement of catching the wild 
horse or elephant or slaying the dangerous 
tigeir. On one occasion, when it was necessary 
to dissuade the Raja of Jodhpore to abandon 
his intention of forcing the widow of his de- 
ceased son to mount the funeral pyre, Akbair 
rode two hundred and twenty miles in two 
days. In battle he displayed the utmost bravery. 
He led his troops in person during the dangerous 
part of a cang^paign, leaving to his generals the 


lighter task of finishing the war. In every 
victory he displayed humanity to the con- 
quered, and decisively opposed any exhibition 
of cruelty. Free from all those prejudices 
which separate society and create dissension, 
tolerant to men of other beliefs, impartial to 
men of other races, whether Hindu or Dravidian, 
he was a man obviously marked out to weld 
the conflicting elements of his kingdom into a 
strong and prosperous whole. 

"In all seriousness he devoted himself to 
the work of peace. Moderate in all pleasures, 
needing but little sleep and accustomed to 
divide his time with the utmost accuracy, he 
found leisure to devote himself to science and art 
after the completion of his State duties. The 
famous personages and scholars who adorned 
the capital he had built for himself at Fatepur- 
Sikri were at the same time his friends ; every 
Thursday evening a circle of these was collected 
for intellectual conversation and philosophical 
discussion. His closest friends were two highly 
talented brothers, Faizi and Abul Fazl, the 
sons of a learned free-thinker. The elder of 
these was a famous scholar in Hindu literature ; 
with his help, and under his direction, Akbar 
had the most important of the Sanskrit works 
translated into Persian. Fazl, on the other 
hand, who was an especially close friend of 
Akbar, was a general, a statesman, and an 
organizer, and to his activity Akbar’s kingdom 
chiefly owed the solidarity of its internal 
organization." ^ 

(Such was the quality of the circle that used 
to meet in the palaces of Fatehpur-Sikri, 
buildings which still stand in the Indian sun- 
light — but empty now and desolate. Fatehpur- 
Sikri, like the city of Ambar, is now a dead 
" city. A few years ago the child of a British 
official was killed by a panther in one of its 
silent streets.) 

All’ this that we have quoted reveals a 
pre-eminent monarch. But Akbar, like all 
men, great or petty, lived within the limitations 
of his period and its circle of ideas. And a 
Turkoman, ruling ill India, was necessarily 
ignorant of much that Europe had been pain- 
fully learning for a thousand years. He knew 
nothing of the growth of a popular consciousness 
in Europe, and little or nothing of the wide 

^ Dr. Schmit in Helmolt’s History of the World, 
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educational possibilities that the church had 
been working out in the West. . His upbringing 
in Islam and his native genius made it plain 
to him that a great nation in India could only 
be cemented by common ideas upon a religious 
basis, but the knowledge of how such a solidarity 
could be created and sustained by universal 
schools, cheap books, and a university system 
at once organized and free to think, to which 
the modem state is still feeling its way, was 
as impossible to him as a knowledge of steam- 
boats or aeroplanes. The form of Islam he 
knew best was the narrow and fiercely intolerant 
form of the Turkish Sunnites. The Moslems 
were only a minority of the population. The 
problem he faced was indeed very parallel to 
the problem of. Constantine the Great. But it 
had peculiar difficulties of its own. He never 
got beyond an attempt to adapt Islam to a 
wider appeal by substituting for “ l*here is 
one God, and Muhammad is his prophet,” the 
declaration, “There is one God, and the Emperor 
is his vice-regent.” This he thought might 
form a common platform for every variety of 
faith in India, that kaleidoscope of religions. 
With this faith, he associated a simple ritual 
borrowed from the Persian Zoroastrians (the 
Parsees) who still survived, and survive to-day, 
in India. This new state religion, however, 
died with him, because it had no roots in the 
minds of the people about him. 

The essential factor in the organization of a 
living state, the world is coming to realize, is 
the organization of an education. This Akbar 
never understood. And he had no class of 
men available who would suggest such an idea 
to him or help him to carry it out. The Moslem 
teachers in India were not so much teachers as 
conservators of an intense bigotry ; they did not" 
want a common mind in India, but only a 
• common intolerance in Islam. The Brahmins, 
who had the monopoly of teaching among the 
Hindus, had all the conceit and slackness of 
hereditary privilege. Yet though Akbar made 
no general educational scheme for India, he 

1 ,^; set up a number of Moslem and Hindu schools. 

I He knew Ifess ahd he did more for India in 
I these matters than the British who succeeded 
1 him. Some of the British viceroys have aped 
his magnificence, his costly tents and awnings, 
his palatiaLi* buildings and his elephants of 


state, but i^one have gone far enough beyond 
the political outlook of this mediaival Turkoman 
to attempt that popular education which is 
an absolute necessity to India before she can 
play her fitting part in the commonweal of 
mankind.^ 

§ 5F 

A curious side result of these later Mongol 
perturbations, those of the fourteenth century, 
The Mongols^^ which Timurlane was the head 
and the and centre, was the appearance of 
Gipsies. drifting batches of a strange refugee 
Eastern people in Europe, the Gipsies. They 
appeared somewhen about the end of the 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries in Greece, 
where they were believed to be * Egyptians 
(hence Gipsy), a very general persuasion which 
they themselves accepted and disseminated. 
Their leaders, however, styled themselves 
“Counts of Asia Minor.” They had probably 
been drifting about Western Asia for some 
centuries before the massacres of Timurlane 
drove them over the Hellespont. They may 
have been dislodged from their original honie- 
land—- as the Ottoman Turks were — by the 
great cataclysm of Jengis or even earlier. 
They had drifted about as the Ottoman Turks 
had drifted about, but with less good fortune. 
They spread slowly westward across Europe, 
strange fragments of nomadism in a world 
of plough and city, driven off their ancient 
habitat of the Bactrid^n steppes to harbour upon 
European commons and by hedgerows and in 
wild woodlands and neglected patches. The 
Germans called them “ Hungarians ” and 
“ Tartars,” the French, “ Bohemians.” They 
do not seem to have kept the true tradition of 
their origin, but they have a distinctive language 
which indicates their lost history ; it contains 
many North Indian words, and is probably in 
its origin North Indian. There are also con- 
siderable Armenian and Persian elements in 
their speech. They are found in all European 
countries to-day; they are tinkers, pedlars, 
horse-dealers, showmen, fortune-tellers, and 
beggars. To many imaginative minds their 

^ I do not think this is fair. See Edinburgh Review 
for January 1920, article on Calcutta University Com- 
mission. — E. B. 

But poptdar education i — H. G. W. 
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wayside encampments, with their smoking fires, 
t^^ir rounded tents, their hobbled horses, and 
t&eir brawl of sunburnt children, have a very 
strong appeal. Civilization is so new a thing 
in history, and has been for most of the time 
so very local a thing, that it has still to con- 


quer and assimilate most of our instincts to 
its needs. In most of us, irked by its con- 
ventions and complexities, there stirs the 
nomad strain. We are but half-hearted home- 
keepers. The blood in our veins was brewed 
on the steppes as well as on the ploughlands. 


XXXV 

THE RENASCENCE OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION' 
(Land Ways Give Place to Sea Ways) 


§ I 

J UDGED by the map, the three centuries 
from the bc'ginning of the thirteenth to 
the end of the fifteenth century were 
an age of recession for Christendom. 
These centuries were the Age of tlie Mongolian 

Christianity Nomadism from Central 

and Popular Asia dominated the known world. 
Education. period there 

were rulers of Mongol or the kindred Turkish 
race and nomadic tradition in China, India, 
Persia, Egypt, North Africa, the Balkan penin- 
sula, Hungary, and Russia. The Ottoman 
Turk had even taken to the sea, and fought 
the Venetian upon his own Mediterranean 
waters. In 1529 the Turks besieged Vienna, 
and were defeated rather by the weather than 
by the defenders. The Habsburg empire of 
Charles V paid the Sultan tribute. It was not 
until the battle of Lepanto in 157 battle 
in which Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, 
lost his left arm, that Christendom, to use his 
words, broke the pride of the Osmans and 
undeceived the world which had regarded the 
Turkish fleet as invincible.*' The sole region of 
Christian advance was Spain. A rnan of fore- 
sight surveying the world in the early sixteenth 
century might well have concluded that it was 
only a matter of a few generations before the 
whole world became Mongolian and probably 
Moslem. Just as to-day most people seem to 
take it for granted that European rule and a 
sort of liberal Christianity are destined to 
spread over the whole world. Few people 


seem to realize how recent a thing is this 
European ascendancy. It was only as the 
fifteenth century drew to its close that any 
indications of the real vitality of Western 
Europe became clearly apparent. 

Our history is now approaching our own 
times, and our study becomes more and more 
a study of the existing state of affairs. The 
European or Europeanized system in which 
the reader is living, is the same system that 
we sec developing in the crumplcd-up, Mongol- 
threatened Euroi>e of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury. Its problems then were the embryonic 
form of the problems of to-day. It is im- 
possible to discuss that time without discussing 
our own time. We become political in spite! 
of ourselves. ** Politics without history has 
no root," said Sir J. R. Seeley ; " history with- 
out politics has no fruit." 

Let us try, with as much detachment as we 
can achieve, to discover what the forces were 
that were dividing and holding back the 
energies of Europe during this tremendous 
outbreak of the Mongol peoples, and how we 
are to explain the accumulation of mental and 

1 Renascence here means rebirth, and it is applied 
to the recovery of the entire Western world. It is not 
to be confused with “ the Renaissance/' an educational, 
literary, and artistic revival that went on in Italy and 
the Western world affected by Italy during tl^e four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The Renaissance was 1 
only a part of the Renascence of Europe, The Re- 
naissance was a revival due to the exhumation of 
classical art and learning ; . it was but one factor in 
the very much Ihrger and more complicated resurrec- 
tion of Europefm capacity and vigour, which 
we are dealing in this chapter. 
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physical energy that undoubtedly went on 
during this phase of apparent retrocession, and 
which broke out so impressively at its close. 

Now, just as in the Mesozoic Age, while the 
great reptiles lorded it over the earth, there 
were developing in odd out-of-the-way corners 
those hairy maBimals and feathered birds who 
were finally to supersede that tremendous, 
fauna altogether by another far more versatile 
and capable, so in the limited territories of 
Western Europe of the Middle Ages, while the 
Mongolian monarchies dominated the world 
I from the Danube to the Pacific and from the 
[ Arctic seas to Madras and Morocco and the Nile, 

I the fundamental lines of a new and harder and 
more efficient type of human community were 
being laid down. This type of community, 
which is still only in the phase of formation, 
which is still growing and experimental, we may 
perhaps speak of as the modern state." This 
"is, we must recognize, a vague expression, but 


we shall endeavour to get meaning into it as 
we proceed. We have noted the appearance 
of its main root ideas in the Greek republics 
and especially in Athens, in the great Roman 
republic, in Judaism, in Islam, and in the story 
of Western Catholicism. Essentially this modern 
state, as we see it growing under our eyes to- 
day, is a tentative combination of two appar- 
ently contradictory ideas, the idea of a com- 
munity oj faith and obedience, such as the earliest 
civilizations undoubtedly were, and the idea 
of a community of will, such as were the primitive 
political groupings of the Nordic and Hunnish 
peoples. For thousands of years the settled 
civilized peoples, who were originally in most 
cases dark-white Caucasians, or Dravidian or 
Southern Mongolian peoples, seem to have 
developed their ideas and habits along the line 
of worship and personal subjection, and the 
nomadic peoples theirs along the line of per- 
sonal self-reliance and self-assertion. Naturally 
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enough under the circumstances the nomadic 
peoples were always supplying the civilizations 
with fresh rulers and new aristocracies. That 
I rhythm of all early history. It was only 

I after thousands of years of cyclic changes 
I between refreshment by nomadic conquest, 
civilization, decadence, and fresh conquest that 
the present process of a mutual blending of 
civilized and free tendencies into a 
;new type of community, that now demands 
■our attention and which is the substance of 
contemporary history, began. 

We have traced in this history the slow 
development of larger and larger “ civilized 
human communities from the days of such 
a Palaeolithic family tribe as that described 
in Chapter IX. We have seen how the advan- 
tages and necessities of cultivation, the fear of 
tribal gods, the ideas of the priest-king and the 
god-king, played their part in consolidating 
continually larger and more powerful societies in 
regions of maximum fertility. We have watched 
the interplay of priest, who was usually native, 
and monarch, who was usually a conqueror, in 
these early civilizations, the development of a 
written tradition and its escape from priestly 
cootrol, and the appearance of novel forces, 
at first apparently incidental and secondary, 
which we have called the free intelligence and 
the free conscience of mankind. We have 
seen the rulers of the primitive civilizations 
of the river valleys widening their area and 
extending their sway, and simultaneously over 
the less fertile areas of the earth we have 
seen mere tribal savagery develop into a more 
and more united and politically competent 
nomadism. Steadily and divergently mankind 
pursued one or other of these two lines. For 
} long ages all the civilizations grew and developed 
j along monarchist lines, upon lines of absolute 
I monarchy, and in every monarchy and dynasty 
we have watched, as if it were a necessary 
process, efficiency and energy give way to 
pomp, indolence, and decay, and finally succumb 
to some fresher lineage from the desert or the 
steppe. The story of the early cultivating 
civilizations and their temples and courts and 
cities bulks large in human history, but it is 
well to remember that the scene of that story 
was never more than a very small part of the 
land surface of the globe. Over the greater 


part of the earth until quite recently, until 
the last two thousand years, the hardier, less 
numerous tribal peoples of forest and park- 
land and the nomadic peoples of the seasonal 
grasslands maintained and developed their own 
ways of life. 

The primitive civilizations were, we may say, 
“ communities of obedience " ; obedience to 
god-kings or kings under gods was their cement : 
the nomadic tendency on the other hand has 
always been towards a different type of asso- 
ciation which we shall here call a " community 
of will." In a wandering, fighting community 
the individual must be at once self-reliant 
and disciplined. The chiefs of such communi- 
ties must be chiefs who are followed, not 
masters who compel. This community of will 
is traceable throughout the entire history of 
mankind ; everywhere we find the original 
disposition of all the nomads alike, Nordic, 
Semitic, or Mongolian, was individually more 
imlling and more erect than that of the setthni 
folk. The Nordic peoples came into Italy and 
Greece under leader kings ; they did not bring 
any sj'^stematic temple cults with them, they 
found such things in the conquered lands anil 
adapted as they adopted them. The Greeks 
and Latins lapsed very easily again Into repub- 
lics, and so did the Aryans in India. There was 
a tradition of election also in the early Frankish 
and German kingdoms. ‘ The early Caliphs were 
elected, the Judges of Israel and the " kings " 
of Carthage and Tyre were elected, and so was 
the Great Khan of the Mongols until Kublai 
became a Chinese monarch. . . . Equally 
constant in the settled lands do we find the 
opposite idea, the idea of a non-elective divinity 
in kings and of their natural ind inherent right 
to rule. ... As our history has developed we 
have noted the appearance of new and compli- 
cating elements in the story of human societies ; 
we have seen that nomad turned go-between, 

1 Tlie early Frankish and other German kings were 
not elective. They were hereditary ; but as there was 
no primogeniture, there was either partition among 
the sons, or a struggle to decide which son or relative 
should succeed. In such a struggle the nobles might 
take part, and this might mean some form of election. 
But heredity is the thing: teges ex nobilUate sumunt, 
says Tacitus : the king must have the nobility of 
being Woden-bom, or he cannot l>e king. The genea- 
logies of our early Saxon kings all go back to JVoden, 
and George V is Woden-bom. — B. 
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the trsfcder, appear, and we have noted the 
growing importance of shippiifg in the world. 
It seems as inevitable that voyaging should 
make men free in their minds as that settlement 
within a narrow horizon should make men 
timid and servile. . . . But in spite of all such 
complications, the broad antagonism between 
the method of obedience and the method of 
will runs through history down into our own 
times. To this day their reconciliation is 
incomplete. 

Civilization even in its most servile forms has 
always offered much that is enormously attrac- 
tive, convenient, and congenial to mankind ; 
but something restless and untamed in our race 
has striven continually to convert civilization 
from its original reliance upon unparticipating 
obedience into a community of participating 
wills. And to the lurking nomadism in our 
blood, and particularly in the blood of monarchs 
and aristocrai^s, we must ascribe also that 
incessant urgency towards a wider range that 
forces every state to extend its boundaries if 
it can, and to spread its interests to the ends 
of the earth. The power of nomadic restlessness 
that tends to bring all the eartl^ under one 
rule, seems to be identical, with the spirit that 
^akes most of us chafe under direction and 
restraint, and seek to participate in whatever 
government we tolerate. And this ' natural, 
this temperamental struggle of mankind to 
reconcile civilization with freedom has been kept 
alive age after age by the military and political 
impotence of every community of obedience 
that has ever existed. Obedience, once men 
are broken to it, can be easily captured anfl 
transferred ; witness the passive role of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and India, the original and 
typical lands of submission, the “ cradles of 
civilization,*' as they have passed from one 
lordship to another. A servile civilization is 
a standing invitation to predatory free men. 
But on the other hand a ** community of will " 
necessitates a fusion of intractable materials ; 
it is a far harder community to bring about, 
and still more difficult to maintain. The story 
of Alexander the Great displays the community 
of will of the Macedonian captains gradually 
dissolving before his demand that they should 
worship him. The incident of the murder of 
Clitus is quite typical of the struggle between 
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the free and the servile tradition that went on 
whenever a new conqueror from the open lands 
and the open air found himself installed in the 
palace of an ancient monarchy. 

In the case of the Roman Republic, history 
| . tells of the first big community of will in the 
** world's history, the first free community much 
larger than a city, and how it weakened with 
growth and spent itself upon success until 
at last it gave way to a monarchy of the ancient 
type, and decayed swiftly into one of the 
feeblest communities of servitude that ever 
collapsed before a handful of invaders. We 
have given some attention in this book to the 
factors in that decay, because they are of 
primary importance in human history. One 
of the most evident was the want of any wide 
organization of education to base the ordinary 
citizens' minds upon the idea of service and 
obligation to the republic, to keep them willing, 
that is ; another was the absence of any medium 
of general information to keep their activities 
in harmony, to enable them to will as one body. 
The community of will is limited in size by 
the limitations set upon the possibilities of 
a community of knowledge. The concen- 
tration of property in a few hands and tthe 
replacement of free” workers by slaves were 
rendered possible by the decay of public spirit 
and the confusion of the public intelligence 
that resxilted from these limitations. There 
was, moreover, no efficient religious idea behind 
the Roman state ; the dark Etruscan liver- 
peering cult of Rome was as little adapted to 
the political needs of a great community as 
the very similar Shamanism of the Mongols. 
It is in the fact that both Christianity and 
Islam, in their distinctive ways, did at least 
promi^ to supply, for the first time in human 
experience, this patent gap in the Roman 
republican system as well as in the nomadic 
system, to give a common moral education for 
a mass of people, and to supply them with a 
common history of the past and a common 
idea of a human purpose and destiny, that 
their enormous historical importance lies. 
Aristotle, as we have noted, had set a limit 
to the ideal community of a few thousand 
citizens, because he could not conceive how 
a larger multitude could be held together by 
a common idea. He had had no experience 
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of any sort of education beyond the tutorial 
methods of his time. Greek education was 
almost purely viva-voce education;- it could 
reach therefore only to a limited aristocracy. 
Both the Christian church and Islam demon- 
strated the unsoundness of Aristotle’s limitation^# 
We may think they did their task of education 
in their vast fields of opportunity crudely or 
badly, but the point of interest to us is that 
they did it at all. Both sustained almost 
world-wide propagandas of idea and inspira- 
tion. Both relied successfully upon the .power 
of the written word to link great multitudes 
of diverse men together in common enterprises. 
By the eleventh century, as we have seen, the 
idea of Christendom had been imposed upon all 
the vast warring miscellany of the smashed 
and pulverized Western empire, and upon 
Europe far beyonds its limits, as a uniting and 
inspiring idea. It had made a shallow but 
effective community of will over an unprece- 
dented area and out of an unprecedented 
multitude of human beings. Only one other 
thing at all like this had ever hajipencd to any 
great section of mankind before, and that was 
the idea of a community of good behaviour 
that the lifemti had spread throughout 
China.' 

The Catholic Church provided what the 
Roman Republic had lacked, a system of 
popular teaching, a number of universities 
and methods of intellectual inter-communi- 
cation. By this achievement it opened the 
way to the new possibilities of human govern- 
ment that now become apparent in this Outline, 
possibilities that are still being apprehended 
and worked out in the world in which we are 
living. Hitherto the government of. states 
had been either authoritative, under s<3^ie un- 
criticized and ‘ unchallenged combination of 
priest and monarch, or it had been a democracy, 
uneducated and uninformed, degenerating with 
any considerable increase of size, Rome and 
Athens did, into a mere rule by mob and 
politician. But by the thirteenth century the 
first intimations had already dawned of an 
ideal of government which is still making its 
way to realization, the modern ideal, the ideal 

1 But the Jews were already holding their com- 
munity together by systematic education at least as 
early as the beginning of the Christian era. 


of a world-wide educational government, in 
which the ordinary man is neither the slave 
of an absolute monarch nor of a demagogue- 
ruled state, but an informed, inspired, and 
consulted part of his community. It is upon 
the word educational that stress must be laid, 
and upon the idea that information must 
precede consultation. It is in the practical 
realization of this idea* that education is a 
collective function and not a private affair 
that cnc essential distinction of the “ modern 
state from any of its precursors lies. The 
modern citizen, men are coming to realize^ 
must be informed first and then consulted. 
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CLOTH HALL. YPXU5S, WHICH PRIOR TO THI? GRRAT WAR 
WAS ONR OF THR FINEST MONUMENTS OF GOTHIC ART 
IN FLANDERS. 

Before he can vote he must hear the evidence ; 
Before he can decide he must know. It is 
not by setting up polling booths, but bj^ 
setting up schools and making literature and 
knowledge and new! universally accessible that 
the way is opened from servitude and con- 
fusion to that willingly co-operative state 
which is the modern ideal. Votes in them- 
selves are worthless things. Men had votes 
in Italy in the time of the Gracchi. Thdr 
votes did not help them. Until a man has 
education, a vote is a useless and dangerous 
thing for him to possess. The ideal community 
towards whidi we move is not a community 
of will simply ; it is a community oj knowledge 
and will, reducing a community of faith and 
* TIM Greeks had this idea.— E. B. 
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obedience. Education is the adapter which will 
make the nomadic spirit of freedom and self- 
reliance compatible with the co-operations and 
wealth and security of civilization. 

§ 2 

But though it is certain that the Catholic 
Church,* through its propagandas, its popular 
Europe appeals, its schools and universities, 
begins to opened up the prospect pf the modern 
iteSf educational state in Europe, it is 
equally certain that the Catholic 
Church never intended to do anything of the 
•sort. It did send out knowledge with its 
blessing ; it leiit loose inadvertently. It was 
not the Roman Republic whose heir the Church 
•esteemed itself, but the Roman Emperor. Its 
conception of education was not release, not 
an invitation to participate, but the subjugation 
of minds. Two of the greatest educators of 
the Middle Ages were indeed not churchmen at 
all, but monarchs and statesmen, Charlemagne 
and Alfred the Great of England, who made use 
of the church organization. But it was the 
church that had provided the organization. 
Church and monarchs in their mutual grapple 
for power were both calling to their aid the 
thoughts of the common man. In response to 
these conflicting appeals appeared the common 
man, the unofficial outside independent man, 
thinking for himself. 

Already in the thirteenth century we have 
seen Pope Gregory IX and the Emperor 
Frederick II engaging in a violent public con- 
troversy. Already then there was a sense 
that a new arbitrator greater than pope or 
monarchy had come into the world, that^ 
there were readers and a public opinion. 
The exodus of the Popes to Avignoji, and the 
divisions and disorders of the Papacy during 
the fourteenth century, stimulated this free 
judgment upon authority throughout Europe 
enormously. 

. At first the current criticism upon the church 
concerned only moral and material things. 
The wealth and luxury of the higher clergy 
and the heavy papal taxation were the chief 
grounds of complaint. And the earlier attempts 
to restore Christian simplicity, the foundation 
of the Franciscans for example, were not 


movements of separation, but movements ol 
revival. Only later did a deeper and more 
distinctive criticism develop which attacked 
the central fact of the church’s teaching and 
the justification of priestly importance, namely, 
the sacrifice of the mass. 

We have sketched in broad outlines the 
early beginnings of Christianity, and we have 
shown how rapidly that difficult and austere 
conception of the Kingdom of God, which was 
the central idea of the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth, was overlaid by a revival of the 
ancient sacrificial idea, a doctrine more difficult 
indeed to grasp, but easier to reconcile with 
the habits and dispositions and acquiescences 
of everyday life in the Near East. We have 
noted how a sort of theocrasia went on between 
Christianity and Judaism and the cult of the 
pSerapeum and Mithraism and other competing 
cults, by which the Mithraist Sunday, the 
Jewish idea oi.blood as a religious essential, the 
Alexandrian importance of the Mother of God, 
the shaven and fasting priest, self-tormenting 
ascetism, and many other matters of belief 
and ritual and practice, became grafted upon 
the developing religion. These adaptations, 
no doubt, made the new teaching much more 
understandable and acceptable in Egypt and 
Syria and the like. They were things in the 
way of thought of the dark-white Mediterranean 
race ; they were congenial to that type. But 
as we have shown in ou't story of Muhammad, 
these acquisitions did not make Christianity 
more acceptable to the Arab nomads ; to them 
these features made it disgusting. And so too, 
the robed and shaven monk and nun and priest 
seem to have roused something like an in- 
stinctive hostility in the Nordic barbarians 
of the North and West. We have noted the 
peculiar bias of the early Anglo-Saxons and 
Northmen against the monks and nuns. They 
seem to have felt that the lives and habits 
of these devotees were queer and un- 
natural. 

The clash between what we may call the 
“dark-white “ factors and the newer elements 
in Christianity was no doubt intensified by 
Pope Gregory VI Ts imposition of celibacy upon 
the Catholic priests in the eleventh century. 
The East had known religious celibates for 
thousands of years in the West , they were 
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regarded with the profoundest scepticism and 
suspicion.^ 

And now in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, as the lay mind of the Nordic peoples 
began to acquire learning, to read and write 
and express itself, and as it came into touch 
with the stimulating activities of the Arab 
mind, we find a much more formidable criticism 
of Catholicism beginning, an intellectual attack 
upon the priest as priest, and upon the ceremony 


1 I do not think this is just. The Anglo-Saxons 
were not anti-monastic. They were converted by 
Benedictine monks in 600 ; just after 700 they sent out 
monks to convert Germany ; about 9^0. under Duns^ 
and Edgar, they experienced a monastic revival. e 
Normans after 1066 introduced the Cluni^ sM ^ 
Cistercian orders, and spread monasticism. whUe the 
earlier Northmen, after 900, were favottramp 

to the Church in England. ‘ ^ 4.u^ 

Note that Gregory’s imposition of celiba^ on the 
clergy accepted, and willmgly accept^^y 
contemporary lay world. AVUliam the 
through Archbishop Lanfranc. enforced celibacy 
England. — E. B. 

32 


of the mass as the central fact of the religious 
life, coupled with a demand for a return to the 
personal teachings of Jesus as recorded in the 
Gospels. 

We have already mentioned the career of 
the Englishman Wycliffe (c. 1320—1384), and 
how he translated the Bible into English in 
order to set up a counter authority to that of 
the Pope. He denounced the doctrines of the 
church about the mass as disastrous error, 
and particularly the teaching that the conse- 
crated bread eaten in that ceremony becomes 
in some magical way the actual body of Christ. 
Wc will not pursue the question of transub- 
stantiation, as this process of the mystical 
change of the elements in the sacrament is 
called, into its intricacies. These are matters 
for the theological specialist. But it will be 
obviif^s that ^y doctrine, such the Catholic 
doctnhe, which makes the consecration of 
the elements in the sacrament a miraculous 
process performed by the priest, and only to 
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be pei||fcnned by the priest, and which makes 
the sacrament the central necessity of the 
religious system, edUances the importance of 
I the priestly order enormously. On the oth^ 
hand^^he view, which was the typical “ Pro- 
testant view, that this sacrament is a mere 
eating of bread and drinking of wine as a 
personal remembrance of Jesus of Nazareth, 
does away at last with any particular need for 
a consecrated* priest at all. Wycliffe himself 
did not go to this extremity; he was a priest, 
and be remained a priest to the end of his life, 
but his doctrine raised a question that carried 
men far beyond his positions. From the 
point of view of the historian, the struggle 
against Rome that Wycliffe opened became very 
speedily a struggle of what one may call rational 
or layman's religion making its appeal to the 
free intelligence and the free* conscience in 
mankind, zigainst authoritative, traditional, 
ceremonial, and priestly religion. The ultimate 
tendency of this complicated struggle was to 
strip Christianity as bare as Islam of every 
vestige of ancient priestcraft, to revert to the 
Bible documents as authority, and to recover, 
if possil;)le, the primoj^ial teachings of Jesus. 
Most of its issues aiiilis^|ll undecided among 
Christians to this d^.^ 

Wycliffe's writinpi had nowhere more in- 
fluence than in Bohemia. About 1396 a 
learned Czech, John Huss, delivered a series 
of lectures in the university of Prague based 
upon the doctrines of the ^eat Oxford teacher. 
Huss became rector of the university, and 
his teachings roused the church to excommuni- 
cate him (1412). This was at the time of the 
Great Schism, just before the Council of Con- 
stance (1414 — 1418) gathered to discuss the 
scandalous disorder of the church. We have 
already told (chap, xxxiii, § 13) how the 
S(jbism was ended by the election of Martin V. 
Tne council aspired to reunite Christendom 
Completely. But the methods by which it 
soij^ht this reurto jar with our modern 
consciences. Wy<;:ffne's bones were condemned 
to be bi^t. I^ils was decoyed to Cc>nsta|jce 
under ^bmise of a safe conduct, and he w^ 

^ Wyclifie believed in a real presence — b^liS held 
that it was spiritual and not substantial. The host 
iyv'was two th^gs — ^bread, and at the sartle time a spiritual 
Christ. This is not the “ meihorial " view.— E. B. 
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then put upon his trial for heresy. He was 
ordered to recant certain of his opinions. He 
replied that he could not recant until he was 
convinced of his error. He was told that it 
was his^uty to recant if his superiors required 
it of huh, whether he was convinced or not.. 
He refused to accept this view. In spite of the 
Emperor's safe conduct, he was burnt alive 
(1415), a martyr not for any specific doctrine, 
but for the free intelligence and free conscience 
of mankind. 

It would be impossible to put the issue 
between priest and anti-priest more clearly 
than it was put at this trial of John Huss, nor 
to demonstrate more completely the evil spirit 
in priestcraft. A colleague of Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, was burnt in the following year. 

These*outrages were followed by an insurrec- 
tion of the Hussites in Bohemia (1419), the 
first of a series of ‘religious wars that marked 
the breaking-up of Christendom. In 1420 the 
Pope, Martin V, issued a bull proclaiming a 
crusade " for the destruction of the Wycliffites, 
Hussites, and all other heretics in Bohemia," 
and attracted by this invitation the unemployed 
soldiers of fortune ancUall the drifting black- 
guardism of Europe converged upon that valiant 
country. They found in Bohemia, under its 
great leader Ziska, more hardship and less loot 
than crusaders were disposed to face. The 
Hussites were conducting their affairs upon 
extreme democratic lines, and the whole 
country was aflame with enthusiasm. The 
crusaders beleaguered Prague, but failed to 
take it, and they experienced a series of reverses 
that ended in their retreat from Bohemia. 
A second crusade (1421) was no more success- 
ful. Two other crusades failed. Then un- 
happily the Hussites fell into internal dissen- 
sions. Encouraged by this, a fifth crusade 
(1431) crossed the frontier under Frederick, 
Margrave of Brandenburg. 

The army of these crusaders, according to the 
lowest estimates, consisted of 90,000 infantry 
and 40,000 horsemen. Attacking Bohemia 
from the west, they first laid siege to the town 
of Tachov, but failing to capture the strongly 
fortified city, they stormed the little town of 
Most, and here, a^ufifrell as in the surrounding 
country, committed the most horrible atrocities 
on a population a large part of which was 
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entirely innocent of any form of theology 
whatever. The crusaders, advancing by slow 
marches, penetrated further into Bohemia, 
till they reached the neighbourhood of the 
tow^ of Domazlice (Tauss). '' It was at three 
o^clock on August 14th, 1431, that the crusaders, 
who were encamped in the plain between 
Domazlice and Horsuv Tyn, received the news 
that the Hussites, under the leadership of Prokop 
the Great, were approaching. Though the 
Bohemians were still four miles off, the rattle 
of their war-wagons and the song, ' All ye 
warriors of God,' which their whole host was 
chanting, could already be heard." The en- 
thusiasm of the crusaders evaporated with 
astounding rapidity. Lutzow ^ describes how 
the papal representative and the Duke of 
Saxony ascended a convenient hill to* inspect 
the battlefield. It was, they discovered, not 
going to be a battlefield. The German camp 
was in utter confusion. Horsemen were stream- 
ing off in every direction, and the clatter of 
empty wagons being driven off almost drowned 
the sound of that terrible singing. The tru- 
saders were abandoning even their loot. Came 
a message from the Mygrave of Brandenburg 
advising flight ; there was no holding any 
of their troops. They were dangerous now 
only to their own side, and the papal repre- 
sentative spent an unpleasant night hiding 
from them in the forest. ... So ended the 
Bohemian crusade. 

In 1434 civil war again broke out among 
the Hussites, in which the extreme and most 
valiant section was defeated, and in 143d an 
agreement was patched up between the Council 
of Basle and the moderate Hussites, in which 
the Bohemian church was allowed to retain 
certain distinctions from the general Catholic 
practice, which held good until the German 
Reformation in the sixteenth century. 


§ 3 


The split among the Hussites was largely 
due to the drift of the extremer section to- 
The Great ^ primitive communism, which 

Plague*^^d alarmed the wealthier and more 
toe Dawn of influential Czech noblemen. Similar 
had ^already appeared 
among the English Wycliffites. They seem to 
' Lutzow/s Bohemia. 


follow naturally enough upon the dpjptrines 
of equal human brotherhood that emerge 
whenever there is an attempt to reach back to 
the fundamentals of Christianity. 

The development of such ideas had been 
greatly stimulated by a stupendous misfortun^p 
that had swept the world and laid bare the 
foundations of society, a pestilence of unheard-of 
virulence. It was called the Black Death, 
and it came nearer to the extirpation of man- 
kind than any other evil has ever done. It was 
far more deadly than the plague of Pericles, 
or the plague of Marcus Aurelius, or the plague 
waves of the time of Justinian and Gregory 
the Great that paved the way for the Lombards 
in Italy. It arose in China, where, the Chinese 
records say, thirteen million people perished. 
In China the social disorganization led to a 
neglect of the river embankments, and great 
floods devastated the crowded agricultural 
lands. It came through Central Asia, and by 
way of the Crimea and a Genoese ship to 
Genoa and Western Europe. It passed by 
Armenia to Asia Minor, Egypt, and North 
Africa. It reached England in 1348. Two- 
thirds of the students at Oxford died, we are 
told ; it is estimated m. between a quarter 
and a half of the whole population of England 
perished at this time. Throughout all Europe 
there was as great a mortality. Hecker esti- 
mates the total as twenty-five million dead. 

Never was there so clear a warning to man- 
kind to seek knowledge and cease from bickering, 
to unite against the dark powers of nature. 
All the massacres of Hulagu and Timur were 
as nothing to this. " Its ravages," says J. R. 
Green, " were fiercest in the greater towns, 
where filthy and undrained streets afforded a 
constant haunt to leprosy and fever. In the 
burial-ground which the piety of Sir Walter 
Manny purchased for the citizens of London, 
a spot whose site was afterwards marked b]y 
the Charter House, more than fifty thousand 
corpses are said to have been interred. Thou- 
sands of people perished at Norwich, while in 
Bristol the living were hardly able to bury the 
dead. But the Black Death fell on the tillages 
almost as fiercely .as on the towns. More 
than one-half of the priests of Yorkshire are 
known to have perished ; in the diocese of 
Norwich two-tiurds of the parishes changed 
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their incumbents. The whole organization of 
labour was thrown out of gear* The scarcity 
of hands |iaade it difficult for the minor tenants 
to perform the services due for their lands, 
and only a temporary abandonment of half 
the rent by the landowners induced the farmers 
to refrain from the abandonment of their 
farms. For a time cultivation became impos- 
sible. ' The sheep and cattle strayed through 
the fields and corn/ says a contemporary, 
' and there were none left who could drive 
them/ 

It was from these distresses that the peasant 
wars of the fourteenth century sprang. There 
was a great shortage of labour and a great 
shortage of goods, and the rich abbots and 
monastic cultivators who owned so much of 
the land, and the nobles and rich merchants, 
were tdo ignorant of economic laws to under- 
stand that they must not press upon the toilers 
in this time of general distress. They saw their 
property deteriorating, their lands going out 
of cultivation, and they made violent statutes 
to compel men to work without any rise in 
wages, and to prevent their straying in search 
of better employment. Naturally enough this 
provoked '*a new Kwvolt against the whole 
system of social inequality which had till then 
passed unquestioned as the divine order of the 
world. The cry of the poor found a terrible 
utterance in the words of ‘ a mad priest of Kent/ 
as the courtly Froissart calls himi who for 
twenty years (1360 — 1381) found audience for 
his sermons, in defiance of interdict and im- 


prisonment, in the stout yeomen who gathered 
in the Kentish churchyards. * Mad/ as the 
landowners called him, it was in the preaching 
of J^n Ball that England first listened to a 
declaration of natural equality and the rj^hts 
of man. * Good people,' cried the preacher, 
‘ things will never go well in England so long as 
goods be not in commpn, and so long as there 
be villeins and gentlemen. By what right are 
they whom we call lords greater folk than we ? 
On what grounds have they deserved it ? Why 
do they hold us in serfage ? If we all came 
of the same father and mother, of Adam and 
Eve, how can they say or prove that they are 
better than we, if it be not that they make us 
gain for them by our toil what they spend in 
their pride ? They are clothed in velvet and 
warm in their furs and their ermines, while we 
are covered with rags. They have wine and 
spices and fair bread ; and we oat-cake and 
straw, and water to drink. They have leisure 
and fine houses ; we have pain and labour, 
the rain and the wind in the fields. And yet 
it ife of us and of our toil that these men hold 
their state.' A spirit fatal to the whole system 
of the Middle Ages lyeathed in the popular 
rhyme which condensed the levelling doctrine 
of John Ball : ‘ When Adam delved and Eve 
span, who was then the gentleman ? ' " ’ 

1 The seeds of conflict which grew up into the 
Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 were sown upon ground 
which is strangely familiar to any writer in 1920. A 
European catastrophe had reduced production and 
consequently increased the earnings of workers and 
traders. Rural wages had risen by 48 per cent, in 
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Wat Tyler, the leader of the Knglish insur- 
gents, was assassinated by the Mayor of London 
in the presence of the young King Richard II 
(1381), and his movement collapsed. The 
coffimunist side of the Hussite movement was a 
part of the same system of disturbance. A 
little earlier than the ,, English outbreak had 
occurred the French ’^^Jacquerie ’* (1358), in 
which the French peasants had risen, burnt 
chateaux, and devastated the country-side. A 
century later the same urgency was to sweep 
Germany into a series of bloody Peasant Wars. 
These began late in the fifteenth century. 
Economic and religious disturbance mingled 
in the case of Germany even more plainly 
than in England. One conspicuous phase of 
these German troubles was the Anabaptist 
outbreak. The sect of the Anabaptists appeared 
in Wittenberg in 1521 under three ‘‘ proi)hets/' 
and broke out into insurrection in 1525. Be- 
tween 1532 and 1535 the insurgents held the 
town of Munster in Westphalia, and did their 
utmost to realize their ideas of a religious 
communism. They were besieged by the 
Bishop of Munster, and under the distresses 
of the siege a sort of insanity ran rife in the 
town ; cannibalism is said to have occurred, 
and a certain John of Leyden seized power, 
proclaimed himself the successor of King David, 
and followed that monarch’s evil example by 
practising polygamy. After the surrender of 
the city the victorious bishop had the Ana- 
baptist leaders tortured very horribly and 
executed in the market-place, their mutilated 
bodies being hung in cages from a church tower 
to witness to all the world that decency and 
order were now restored in Munster. . . . 


England, when an unwise executive endeavoured to 
enforce in the Ordinance and Statute of l^abourcrs 
(1350-51) a return to the prc-plaguc wages and prices 
of 1346, and aimed a blow in the Statute of 1378 against 
labour conltrinations. The villeins were driven to 
desperation by the loss of their recent increase of 
comfort, and the outbreak came, as Proissart saw it 
from the angle of the Court, all through the too great 
comfort of the commonalty.” Other ingredients which 
entered into the outbreak were the resentment felt 
by, the new working class at the restrictions imposed 
on its right to combine, the objection of the lower 
clergy to papal taxes, and a frank dislike of foreigners 
and landlords. There was no touch of Wyclitfe s 
influence in the rising. It was at its feeblest in 
tershire. and it murdered one of the only other liberal 
churchmen in England. P- O. 


These upheavals of the common labouring 
men of the Western European coui^ries in th^ 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ’were more 
serious and sustained than anything that had 
ever happened in history before. The nearest 
previous approach to them were certain com- 
munistic Muhammadan movements in Persia. 
There was a peasant revolt in Normandy 
about .4.D. 1000, and there were revolts of 
peasants (BagaudaJ in the later Roman Em- 
pire, but these were not nearly so formidable. 
They show a new spirit growing in human 
affairs, a spirit altogether different from the 
unquestioning apathy of the serfs and peasants 
in the original regions of civilization or from 
the anarchist hopelessness of the serf and 
slave labour of the Roman capitalists. All 
these early insurrections of the worj^ers that 
we have mentioned were supjire.ssed with much 
cruelty, but the movement itself was never 
comphTi’ly stamped out. From that time to 
this there has been a spirit of revolt in the 
lower levels of the pyramid of civilization. 
There have beeq phases of insurrection, phases 
of repression, phases of compromise and 'com- 
parative pacification ; but from that time 
until this, the struggle has never wholly ceased, 
Wc shall see it flaring out during the French 
Ive volution at the end of the eighteenth century, 
insurgent again in tlie middle and at the opening 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and achieving vast proportions in the world of 
to-day. The socialist movement of the nine- 
teenth century was only one version of that 
continuing revolt. 

In many countries, in France and Germany 
and Russia, for example, this labour movement 
has assumed at times an attitude hostile to 
Christianity, but there "fean be little doubt that 
this steady and, on the whole, growing pressure 
of the common man in the West against a 
life of toil and subservience is closely associated 
with Christian teaching. The church and the 
Christian missionary may not have intended 
to spread cqualitarian doctrines, but behind 
the churclt was the unquenchable personality 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and even in spite of him- 
self the Christian preacher brought the seeds 
of freedom and responsibility with him, and 
sooner or later they shot up where he had 
been. 
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This^ steady and growing upheaval of 
Labour/* its development of a consciousness 
of ibelf as a class and of a definite claim upon 
the world at large, quite as much as the presence 
of schools and universities, quite as much as 
abundant printed books and a developing and 
expanding process of scientific research, mark 
off our present type of civilization, the modern 



order of society, or it may be a system destined 
to disruption and replacement by i|pme differ- 
ently conceived method of hun^^-n association. 
Like its predecessor, ' our present civilization 
may be no more than one of those crops farm^s 
sow tp improve their land by the fixation of 
nitrogen from the air ; it may have grown 
only that, accumulating certain traditions, it 
may be ploughed into the soil again for 
better things to follow. Such questions as 
these are the practical realities of history, 
and in all that follows we shall find them 
becoming clearer and more important, until 
in our last chapter we shall end, as all our 
days and years end, with a recapitulation 
of our hopes and fears — and a note of 
terrogation. 


m- 
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civilization,** from any pre-existing state of 
human society, and mark it, for all its incidental 
successes, as a thing unfinished and transitory. * 
It is an embryo or it is something doomed to 
die. It may be able to solve thif complejj: 
problem of co-ordinated toil and happiness, 
and so adjust itself to the needs of the human 
soul, or it may fail and end in a catastrophe as 
the Roman system did. It may be the opening 
phase of some more balanced and satisfying 


§ 4 

The development of free discussion in 
Europe during this age of fermentation was 
How Paper stimulated by the ap- 

liberated the pearance of printed books. It 

Human the introduction of paper 

Mind, ^ , ,, , , ' . 

from the East that made practic- 
able the long latent method of printing. 
It is still difficult to assign the honour of 
priority in the use of the simple expedient 
of printing for multiplying books. It is a 
trivial question that has been preposter- 
ously debated.^ Apparently the glory, such 
as it is, belongs to Holland. In Haarlem, 
one Coster was printing from movable type 
somewhen before 1446. Gutenberg w'as 
printing at Mainz about the same time. 
There were printers in Italy by 1465, and 
Caxton set up his press in Westminster in 
1477. But long before this time there had 
been a partial use of printing. Manuscripts 
as early as the twelfth century display 
initial letters that may have been printed 
fipm wooden stamps. 

Far more important is the question of the 
manufacture of paper. It is scarcely too much 
to say that paper made the revival of Europe 
possible. Paper originated in China, wh^ 
its use probiibly goes back to the second cen- 
tury B.c, In 751 the Chinese made an attack 
upon the Ara,b Moslems in Samarkand ; they 
were repi|lsed|' and among the prisoners takep 
1 See aiticle “ Typograi)hy in the Emcyclo. Brif. 
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philo- 


at last as capable of the burden of 
sophical discussion as Greek or Latin. 

§ 5 

Here we devote a section to certain elementary 
Protestant- Statements about the movement in 
ism o£ the men’s religious ideas during the 

Princes and fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Protestant- . . , .. 

ism of the They are a necessary introduction 

Peoples. political history of the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that fol- 
lows in Chapter XXXVI. 


from them were some skilled paper-makers, 
from whom thp art was learnt. Arabic paper 
manuscripH from the ninth century onward 
still exist. The manufacture entered Chris- 
tendom either through Greece or by the capture 
of Moorish paper-mills during the Christian 
reconquest of Spain. But under the Christian 
Spanish the product deteriorated sadly. Good 
paper was not made in Christian Europe until 
near the end of the thirteenth century, and then 
it was Italy which led the world. Only 
by the fourteenth century did the manu- 
facture reach Germany, and not until the 
end of that century was it abundant and 
cheap enough for the printing of books to 
be a practicable business proposition. 

Thereupon printing followed naturally and 
necessarily, and the intellectual life of the 
world entered upon a new and far more 
vigorous phase. It ceased to be a little 
trickle from mind to mind ; it became a 
broad flood, in which thousands and pre- 
sently scores and hundreds of thousands of 
minds participated. 

One immediate result of this achieve- 
ment of printing was the appearance of an 
abundance of Bibles in the world. Another 
was a cheapening of school-books. The 
knowledge of reading spread swiftly. There 
was not only a great increase of books iu 
the world, but the books that were now 
made were plainer to read and so easier to 
understand. Instead of toiling at a crabbed 
text and then thinking over its significance, 
readers now could think unimpeded as they 
read With this increase in the facility of 
reading, the reading public grew. The 
book ceased to be a highly decorated toy 
or a scholar's mystery. People began to 
write books to be read as well as looked at 
by Ordinary people. With the fourteenth cen- 
tury the real We have to distinguish clearly between two 

tures begins We ^ | standard entirely different systems of opposition to the 

of standard standard Ger- ' Catholic church. They intermingled very con- 

French, standard, Spams j literary Ian- fusingly. The church was losing its hold upon 

man.^ These J polished^ use, the consciences of princes and rich and able 

guages ; they were tried , po Uprame people * it was also losing the faith and confi- 
and made exact and vigorous. They be common p>cople. The effect of its 

1 standard itaSnn dates from Dante {i 3 ~) 5 decline of spiritual power upon the former class 
standard English from Chaucer and Wyciifie {1380) . theni resent its interference, its 

.tondard German from Luther (i5«>) -?- «• 
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l^^pll^strictlons, its claims to overlordship, 
to tax, and to dissolve allegiances. 
They ceased to respect its power and its 
property. This insubordination of princes and 
rulers was going on throughout the Middle Ages, 
but it was only when in the sixteenth century 
the church began to side openly with its old 
antagonist the Emperor, when it offered him 
its support and accepted his help in its cam- 
paign against heresy, that princes began to 
think seriously of breaking away from the 
Roman communion and setting up fragments 
of a church. And they would never have done 
so if they had not perceived that the hold of 
the church upon the masses of mankind had 
relaxed. 

The revolt of the princes was essentially 
an irreligious revolt against the world-rule of 
the church. The Emperor Frederick II, with 
his epistles to his fellow princes, was its fore- 
runner. The revolt of the people against the 
church, on the other hand, was as essentially 
religious. They objected not to the churches 
power, but to its weaknesses. They wanted a 
deeply righteous and fearless church to help 
them and organize them against the wickedness 
of powerful men. Their movements against 
the church, within it and without, were move- 
ments not for release from a religious control, 
but for a fuller and more abundant religious 
control. They did not want less religious 
control, but more — but they wanted to be 
assured that it was religious. They objected 
to the Pope not because he was the religious 
head of the world, but because he was not ; 
because he was a wealthy earthly prince 
when he ought to have been their spiritual 
leader. 

The contest in Europe from the fourteenth 
century onward therefore was a three-cornered 
contest. The princes wanted to use the 
popular forces against the Pope, but not to 
let those forces grow too powerful for their 
own power and glory. For a long time the 
church went from prince to prince for an 
ally without realizing that the lost ally it 
needed to recover was popular veneration.' 

Because of this triple aspect of the mental 
and moral conflicts that were going on in the 
fourteenth •and fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, the series of ensuing changes, those 


changes that are known collectively in history 
as the Reformation, took on a threefold aspect. 
There was the Reformation according to the 
princes, who wanted to stop the flow of money 
to Rome and to seize the moral authority, the 
educational power, and the material possessions 
of the church within their dominions. There 
was the Reformation according to the people, 
who sought to make Christianity a power 
against unrighteousness, and particularly against 
the unrighteousness of the rich and powerful. 
And finally there was the Reformation within 
the church, of which St. Francis of Assisi 
was the precursor, which sought to restore 
the goodness of the church and, through its 
goodness, to restore its power. 

The Reformation according to the princes 
took the form of a replacement of the Pope 
by the prince as the head of the religion and 
the controller of the consciences of his people. 
The princes had no idea and no intention of 
getting free the judgments of their subjects, 
more particularly with the object-lessons of 
^the Hussites and the Anabaptists before their 
eyes ; they sought to establish national churches 
dependent upon the throne. As England, 
Scotland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, North 
Germany, and Bohemia broke away from the 
Roman communion, the princes and other 
ministers showed the utmost solicitude to 
keep the movement well under control. Just 
as much reformation as would sever the link 
with Rome they permitted ; anything beyond 
that, any dangerous break towards the primitive 
teachings of Jesus or the crude direct interpre- 
tation of the Bible, they resisted. The Estab- 
lished Church of England is ohe of the most 
typical and successful of the resulting compro- 
mises. It is still sacramental and sacerdotal ; 
but its organization centres in the Court and 
the Lord Chancellor, and though subversive 
views may, and do, break out in the lower 
and less prosperous ranks of its priesthood, it 
is impossible for them to struggle up to any 
position of influence and authority. 

The Reformation according to the common 
man was very different in spirit from the 
Princely Reformation. We have already told 
something of the popular attempts at Reforma- 
tion in Bohemia and Germany. The wide 
spiritual upheavals of the time ’were at once 
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more honest, more confused, more enduring, 
d,nd less immedia,tely successful than the reforms 
of the princes. Very few religious-spirited 
men had the daring to break away or the 
effrontery to confess that they had broken 
away from all authoritative teaching, and 
that they were now relying entirely upon their 
own minds and consciences. That required 
a very high intellectual 
courage. The general 
drift of the common 
man in this period in 
Eurojx^ w'as to set up 
his new acquisition, the 
Bible, as a counter au- 
thority to the church. 

This was particularly 
the case with the great 
leader of German Pro- 
testantism, Martin 
L u t h e r (1483 — 1546). 

All over Germany, and 
indeed all over Western 
Europe, there were now 
men spelling over the 
black-letter pages of the 
newly translated and 
printed Bible, over the 
Book of Leviticus and the Song of Solomon 
and the Revelation of St. John the Divine 
strange and perplexing books — quite as much 
as over the .simple and inspiring record of 
Jesus in the Gospels. Naturally they produced 
strange views and grotesque interpretations. 
It is surprising that they were not stranger 
and grotesquer. But the human reason is an 
obstinate thing, and will criticize and select in 
spite of its own resolutions. The bulk of these 
new Bible^students took what their consciences 
approved from the Bible and ignored its riddles 
and contradictions. All over Europe, wherever 
the new Protestant churches of the princes 
were set up, a living and very active residuum 
of Protestants remained w'ho declined to have 
their religion made over for them in this fashion. 
These were the Nonconformists, a medley of 
sects, having nothing in common but their 
resistance to authoritative religion, whetlicr 
of the Pope or the State.^ Most, but not ail 

1 But Nonconfojinity was stamped out in Germany. 
See § I ib of this chapter. 


of these Nonconformists held to the Bible as 
a divinely inspired and authoritativ^e guide. 
Tlris was a strategic rather than an abiding 
position, and the modern drift of Nonconformity 
has been onward away from this original 
Bibliolatry towards a mitigated and senti- 
mentalized recognition of the bare teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Beyond the range of 
Nonconformity, beyond 
the range of professed 
Christianity at all, there 
is also now a great and 
growing mass of equali- 
tarian belief and altru- 
istic impulse in the 
modern civilizations, 
which certainly owes, as 
we have alrcjady asserted, 
its spirit to Christianity, 
which l^egan to appear 
in Europe as the church 
lost its grip upon the 
general mind.® 

Let us say a word now 
of the third phase of the 
Reformation process, the 
Reformation within the 
church. This was al- 
ready beginning in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries with the appearance of the Black 
and Grey Friars (chap, xxxiii., § 13). In the 
sixteenth century, and when it was most 
needed, came a fresh impetus of the same 

* " If I were writing a history of democracy," 
comments E. B., "1 .should deal first with democracy 
in religion, which Is Calvinisni. founded by a great 
Frenchman at Geneva, and then with democracy in 
politics, which is the French Rcv'olution, inaugurated 
by another great Frenchman at Geneva, Rousseau. 
(The parallel of these two is striking — both typical 
exponents of the French genius, in its ardent logic and 
its apostolic fervour which gives in a burning lava to 
the world the findings of its logic.) It is noticeable in 
England how democracy in religion (Presbyterianism, 
which is simply Calvinism, plus Independency or 
Congregationalism) leads straight under the Stuarts 
to the English democratic ideas of the seventeenth 
century. I do not think the democratic element in 
Protestantism is sufficiently appreciated in the text. 
Even Luther, in the early days of 1520, could write 
The Freedom of a Christian Man and champion the 
priesthood of each believer and his direct access to 
his Maker. Ltitlier, it Is true, changed 1525, and 
became a monarchist, the apostle of a state religion, 
imder a godly prince who was summus episcopus. 
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kind. This was the foundation of the Society 
of the Jesuits by Inigo Lopez de Repalde, 
better known to the world of to-day as Saint 
Ignatius of Loyola. 

Ignatius began his career as a very tough 
amd gallant young 
Spaniard. He was clever 
and dexterous and in- 
spired by a passion for 
pluck, hardihood, and 
rather showy glory. His 
love affairs were free and 
picturesque. In 1521 
th*e French took the town 
of Pampeluna in Spain 
from the Emperor 
Charles V, anfi Ignatius 
was one q| the defenders. 

His legs were smashed 
by a cannon-ball, and he 
was taken prisoner. One 
leg was badly set and 
had to be broken again, 
and these painful and 
complex operations nearly cost him his life. 
He received the last sacraments. In the night, 
thereafter, he began to mend, and presently he 
was convalescent and facing the prospect of a 
life in which he would perhaps always be a 
cripple. His thoughts turned to the adventure 
of religion. Sometimes he would think of a 

Anglicanism was from the first a monarchist religion, 
under a Henry VIII who was supremum caput. But 
if Lutheranism became, and Anglicanism was from 
the first, a religion of the State, Calvinism was always 
the religion of resistance tO)i||he State — in Holland and 
in Scotland most especially. The Reformation thus 
produced two opposite effects in politics ; so far ^ 
it was Lutheran and Anglican, it was monarchist ; 
so far as it was Calvinistic, it was democratic. It 
is at first sight curious, but it is really quite natural, 
that the Catholics of the counter-reformation should 
also have been democratic. The Catholics could not 
admit the control of the monarch in the sphere of 
religion any more than the Calvinist ; and here, as 
in other things (e.g. in the claim to possession of 
infallible truth), the Catholic priest and the Calvinistic 
presbyter were agreed. Filmer, an exponent of 
Anglican monarchism, expresses this well when he 
says, in speaking of the doctrine of a social cofit|;act, 
that ‘ Cardinal Bellarmine and Calvin both look hsquint 
this way.’ For the doctrine of a social contract was 
the democratic doctrine put forward by CathoBCs 
and Calvinists in opposition to the Lutheran and 
Anglican doctrine of divine right.” 


certain great lady, and how^ . in spite of his 
broken state, he might yet win her admiration 
by some amazing deed ; and sometimes he 
would think of being in some especial and 
personal way the Knight of Christ. In the 
midst of these confusions, 
one night as he lay 
awake, he tells us, a new 
great lady claimed his 
attention ; he had a 
vision of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary carrying the 
Infant Christ in her 
arms. ** Immediately a 
loathing seized him for 
the former deeds of his 
life."' He resolved to 
give up all f urther 
thoughts of earthly 
women, and to lead a 
life of absolute chastity 
and devotion to the 
Mother of God. He 
projected great pilgrim- 
ages and a monastic life. 

His final method of taking his vows marks him 
the countryman of Don Quixote. He had 
regained his strength, and he was riding out 
into the world rather aimlessly, a penniless 
soldier of fortune with little but his arms and 
the mule on which he rode, when he fell into 
company with a Moor. They went on to- 
gether and talked, and presently disputed 
about religion. The Moor was the better 
educated man ; he had the best of the argument, 
he said offensive things about the Virgin 
Mary that were difficult to answer, and he 
parted triumphantly from Ignatius. The young 
Knight of our Lady was boiling with shame 
and indignation. He hesitated whether he 
should go after the Moor and kill him or pursue 
the pilgrimage he had in mind. At a fork 
in the road he left things to his mule, which 
spared the Moor. He came to the Benedictine 
Abbey of Manresa near Montserrat, and here 
he imitated that peerless hero of the mediaeval 
romance, Amadis de Gaul, and kept an all- 
night vigil before the Altar of the Blessed 
Virgin. He presented his mule to the abbey, 
he gave his worldly clothes to a beggar, he 
laid his sword and dagger upoif the altar, and 
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clothed himself, ^11 a rough sackcloth garment 
and hempen shoes. He then took himself 
to a neighbouring hospice and gave himself 
up to scourgings and austerities. For a whole 
week hO)^ fasted absolutely. Thence he went 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

For some years he wandered, consumed 
with the idea of founding a new order of reli- 
gious knighthood, but not knowing clearly how 
to set about this enterprise. He became more 
and more aware of his own illiteracy, and the 
Inquisition, which was beginning to take an 
interest in his proceedings, forbade him to 
attempt to teach others until he had spent at 
least four years in study. So much cruelty 
and intolerance is laid at the door of the Inquisi- 
tion that it is pleasant to record that in its 
handling of this heady, imaginative young 
enthusiast it showed itself both sympathetic 
and sane. It recognized his vigour and possible 
uses ; it saw the dangers of his ignorance. 
He studied at Salamanca and Paris, among 
other places. He was ordained a priest in 1538, 
and a year later his long-dreamt-of order was 
founded under the military title of the ** Com- 
pany of Jesus/' Like the Salvation Army of 
modern England, it made the most direct 
attempt to bring the generous tradition of 
military organization and discipline to the 
service of religion. 

This Ignatius of Loyola who founded the 
order of Jesuits was a man of forty-seven ; 
he was a very different man, much wiser and 
steadier, than the rather absurd young man 
who had aped Amadis de Gaul and kept vigil 
in the abbey of Manresa ; and the missionary 
and educational organization he now created 
and placed at the disposal of the Pope was one 
of the most powerful instruments the church 
had ever handled. These men gave themselves 
freely and wholly to be used by the church. 
It was the Order of the Jesuits which carried 
Christianity to China again after the down- 
fall of the Ming Dynasty, and Jesuits were the 
•chief Christian missionaries in India and North 
America. To their civilizing work among the 
Indians in South America we shall prese tly 
allude. But their main achievement lay in 
raising the standard of Catholic education. 
Their schools became and remained for a long 
i:ime5 the best schools in Christendom. Says 


Lord Verulam Sir Francis Bacon) : As 
for the pedagogic part . . . consult the schools 
of the Jesuits, for nothing better has been put 
in practice.'^ They raised the level of intelli- 
gence, they quickened the conscience of all 
Catholic Europe, they stimulated Protestant 
Europe to competitive educational efforts. . . . 
Some day it may be we shall see a new order 
of Jesuits, vowed not to the service of the 
Pope, but to the service of mankind. 

And concurrently with this great wave of 
educational the tone and quality of 

the church wa$|p|^ greatly improved by the 
clarification ol^dk: trine and the reforms in 
organization jihd discipline that were made 
by the Coundl <w Trent. This council met 
intermittently|eithcr at TrcAit or Bologna 
between the years 1545 and 15^, and its 
work was at least as important as the energy 
of the Jesuits in arresting the crimes and 
blunders that were causing state after state to 
fall away from the Roman communion. The 
change wrought by the Reformation within the 
Church of Rome was as great as the change 
wrought in the Protestant churches that 
detached themselves from the mother body. 
There are henceforth no more open scandals 
or schisms to record. But if anything, there 
has been an intensification of doctrinal narrow- 
ness, and such phases of imaginative vigour 
as arc represented by Gregory the Great, or 
by the group of Popes associated with Gregory 
VH and Urban II, or by the group that began 
with Innocent III, no longer enliven the sober 
and pedestrian narrative. The world war of 
1914 — 1918 was a ui|||ue opportunity for the 
Papacy ; the occasion was manifest for some 
clear strong voice proclaiming the universal 
obligation to righteousness, the brotherhood 
of men, the claims of human welfare over 
patriotic passion. No such moral lead was 
given. The Papacy seemed to be balancing 
its traditional reliance upon the faithful Habs- 
burgs against its quarrel with republican France. 

§ 6 

The reader must not suppose that the de- 
slructive criticism of the Catholic 
RecwskeninfChurch and of Catholic Christian- 
of Science. printing and study of 

the Bible, were the only or even the most 
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important of tiie intellectual a^ctivities of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. That , 
merely the popular and most fOnspicuws 
aspect of the intellectual revival the time. 
Behind this conspicuous and popular awakening 
to thought and discussion, other less immediately 
striking but ultimately more important mental 
developments were in progress. Of the trend 
of these developments we must now give some 
brief indications. They had begun long before 
books were printed, but it was printing that 
released them from obscurity. 

We have already told something of the 
first appearance of the free intelligence, the 
spirit of inquiry and plain statement, in human 
affairs. One name is centr^ in the record of 
that first attempt at systematic knowledge, 
the name Aristotle. We have noted also 
the brief phase of scientific work at Alexandria. 
From that time onward the complicated eco^ 
nomic and political and religious conflicts of 
Europe and Western Asia impeded further 
intellectual progress. These regions, as we 
have seen, fell for long ages under the sway of 
the Oriental type of monarchy and of Oriental 
religious traditions. Rome tried and aban- 
doned a slave-system of industry. The first 
great capitalistic system developed and fell 
into chaos through its own inherent rottenness. 
Europe relapsed into universal insecurity. The 
Semite rose against the Aryan, and replaced 
Hellenic civilization throughout Western Asia 
and Egypt by an Arabic culture. All Western 
Asia and half of Europe fell under Mongolian 
rule. It is only in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries that we find Nordic intelligence 
struggling through again to expression. 

We then find in the growing universities of ' 
Paris, Oxford, and Bologna an increasing 
amount of philosophical discussion going on. 
In form it is chiefly a discussion of logical 
questions. As the basis of this discussion we 
.find part of the teachings of Aristotle, not 
the whole mass of writings he left behind 
him, but his logic only. Later on his work 
became better known through the Latin trans- 
lations of the Arabic edition annotated by 
Averroes.^ Except for these translations of 

1 Aristotle’s Organon, or logic, had always been in 
part known tb the West and was known as a whole 
after about 1130. In the thirteenth century the rest 


Aristotle, very little of the Greek philosophical 
literature was read in West^ Europe until 
the fifteenth century. The creative Plato — 
as distinguished from the scientific Aristotle — 
was almost unknown. Some neo-Platonic 
writers were k^own, but, neo- Platonism had 
much the same relation to Plato that Christian 
Science has to Christ or science.® 

It has been the practice of recent writers 
to decry the philosophical discussion of the 
mediaeval “ schoolmen as tedious and futile. 
It was nothing of the sort. It had to assume 
a severely technical form because the dignitaries 
of the church, ignorant and intolerant, were 
on the watch for heresy. It lacked the sweet 
clearness, therefore, of fearless thought. It 
often hinted what it dared not say. But it 
dealt with fundamentally important things, it 
was a long and necessary struggle to clear up 
and correct certain inherent defects of the 
human mind, and many people to-day blunder 
dangerously through their neglect of the issues 
the schoolmen discussed. 

of his writings became known, in two ways. One way 
was that of direct translation from the Greek into 
I-atin : it was in this way that St. Thomas Aquinas 
knew the Ethics and the Politics (the latter translated 
about 1260 by William of Moerbeke, Archbishop of 
Corinth in the Latin Empire of Constantinople started 
under Baldwin of Flanders in 1204, and a Fleming 
himself). The other way was that of indirect trans- 
lation, that is to say, of translations of Arabic para- 
phrases of, or commentaries on, the works of Aristotle, 
such as had been made by Averroes and by Avicenna 
before him. It was Aristotle’s Physics and (1 think) 
Metaphysics that first became known in this way. 
In this latter way the West received a version of 
Aristotle which, like Bottom the Weaver, was strangely 
“translated.” Sometimes translations were made 
direct from Arabic into Latin ; sometimes they were 
made first into Hebrew, and then new translations 
were made from Hebrew into Latin. As the Arabic 
version of Aristotle was not always itself direct, but 
sometimes made from Syriac versions of the Greek, 
confusion became confounded. The Latin translations 
of the Arabic Aristotle som^imes contained not 
translation, but transliteration of Arabic words or 
sentences ; and Roger Bacon very naturally objected 
to their unintelligibility. What is more, Aristotle’s 
views, as well as his words, were transmogrified in 
the process. But the important thing is that for 
Aristotle’s Organon, Ethics and Politics there were 
direct translations from the Greek. (Sec Sandys' 
History of Classical Scholarship and Renan’s Averroes 
et VAverroisme.) — E. B. 

® This is too harsh. It is much more Platonic 
than you make out. See Dean Inge’s two volumes 
on the subject, recently published. — E. B. 
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There is a natural tendency in the human 
mind to exaggerate the differences and re- 
semblances upon which classification is based, 
to suppose that things called by different names 
are altogether different, and that things called 
by the same name are practically identical. 
This tendency to 
exaggerate classi 
fication produces 
a thousand evils 
and injustices. 

In the sphere of 
race or national- 
ity, for example, 
a ‘ ' European ' * 
will often treat an 
Asiatic " almost 
as if he were a 
different animal, 
while he will be 
disposed to regard 
another “ Euro- 
pean as neces- 
sarily as virtuous 
and charming as 
himself. He will, 
as a matter of 
course, take sides 
with Europeans 
against Asiatics. 

But, as the reader 
of this history 
must realize, there 
is no such differ- 
ence as the oppo- 
sition of these 
names implies. It is a phantom difference 
created by two names. . . . 

The main medicEval controversy was between 
the Realists and the " Nominalists," and 
it is necessary to warn the reader that the 
word " Realist " ip mediieval discussion has 
a meaning almost diametrically opposed to 
Realist " as it is used in the jargon of modern 
• criticism. The modern " Realist " is one who 
insists on materialist details; the medijeval 
Realist " was far nearer what nowadays we 
^should call an Idealist, and his contempt for 
incidental detail was profound. The Realists 
outdid the vulgar tendency to exaggerate 
the significance of class. They held that there 


was something in a name, in a common noun 
that is, that was essentially real. For example, 
they held there was a typical " European," an 
•ideal European, who was far more real than 
any individual European, Every Europi*an 
was, as it were, a failure, a departure, a flawed 

specimen of this 
profounder real- 
i t y . On the 
other hand the 
Nominalist held 
that the only real- 
ities in the case 
were the indi- 
vidual Europeans, 
that the name 
“ European " was 
merely a name 
and nothing more 
than a name ap- 
plied to all these 
instances. 

Nothing is quite 
so difficult as the 
conn)ression of 
philosophical con* 
troversies, which 
are by their nature 
voluminous and 
various and tinted 
by the mental 
colours of a 
variety of minds. 
With the differ- 
ence of Realist 
and N ominalist 
stated baldly as we have stated it here, the 
modern reader unaccustomed to philosophical 
discussion may be disposi’d to leap at once 
to the side of the Nominalist. But the 
matter is not so simple that it can be 
covered by one instance, and here we have 
purposely chosen an extreme instance. Names 
and classifications differ in their value and 
reaility. While it is absurd to suppose that 
there can be much depth of class difference 
between men called Thomas and men called 
William, or that there is an ideal and quin- 
tessential Thomas or William, yet on the other 
hand there may be much profounder differences 
between a white man and a Hottentot, and 
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^ill more betweeii Homo sapiens and Homo 
neanderthalensis. While agaiii the distinction 
between the class of pets and the classM 
useful animals is dependent upon' very slignt. 
differences of habit and application, the differ- 
ence lof a cat and dog is so profound that the 
microscope can trace it in a drop of blood or 
a sii^gle hair. When this aspect of the question 
^ considered, it becomes understandable how 
l^ominalism had ultimately to abandon the 
idea that names were as insignificant as labels, 
and how, out of a revised and amended Nomi- 
nalism, there grew up that systematic attempt 
to find the true, the most significant and fruitful, 
classification of things and substances which is 
called Scientific Research. 

And it will be almost as evident that while 
the tendency of Realism, which is the natural 
tendency of every untutored mind, was towards 
dogma, harsh divisions, harsh judgments, and 
uncompromising attitudes, the tendency of 
earlier and later Nominalism was towards 
qualified statements, towards an examination 
of individual instances, and towards inquiry 
and experiment and scepticism. And* it may 
not surprise the reader to learn that the philo- 
sophy of the Catholic Church was essentially a 
Realist philosophy.^ 

So while in the market-place and the ways 
.of the common life men were questioning the 
morals and righteousness of the clergy, the 
good faith and propriety of their celibacy, and 
the justice of papal taxation; while in theo- 
logical circles their minds were set upon the 
question of transubstantiation, the question of 
the divinity or not of the bread and wine in 
the mass, in studies and lecture-rooms a 
wider-reaching criticism of the methods of 
thought upon which the very fundamentals 
of Catholic teaching rested was in progress. 
We cannot attempt here to gauge the signifi- 
cance in this process of such names as Peter 
Abelard (1079^1142), Albertus Magnus (1193 — 

1 I do not agree with this paragraph, In the first 
sentence things are alleged about Realism which are 
not justified. It was the philosophy of the priesis and 
most humane thinkers of the Middle Ages, of St. 
Anselm and of John Wycliffe. Nor is it true that 
Realism ‘was the philosophy of the church. It was, 
in the early Middle Ages ; but after Occam (1330) 
Nominalism tpUmphed, and was the philosophy of 
the churcjh biti the Reformi^tlon. Luther denounced 
Nomittalisiifc-^E. B. 
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,1280), ?Lnd Thomas Aquinas (1225 — 1274). 
These men sought to reconstruct Catholicism 
on a bounder system of reasoning. Chief 
among their critics and successors were Duns 
Scotus ( ? — 1308), an Oxford Franciscan and, 
to judge by his sedulous thought and deliberate 
subtleties, a Scotchman, and Occam, an English- 
man ( ? — 1347). Both these latter, like 
Averroes (see chap, xxxii., § 8), made a 
definite distinction between theological and 
philosophical truth ; they placed theology on 
a pinnacle, but they placed it where it could 
no longer obstruct research ; Duns Scotus 
declared that it was impossible to prove by 
reasoning the existence of God or of the Trinity 
or the credibility of the Act of Creation ; 
Occam was still more insistent upon this 
separation — which manifestly released scientific 
inquiry from dogmatic control. A later gene- 
ration, benefiting by the freedoms toward^ 
which these pioneers worked, and knowing 
not the sources of its freedom, had the in- 
gratitude to use the name of Scotus as a term 
for stupidity, and so we have our English word 
‘‘ Dunce.'" Says Professor Pringle Pattison,^ 

Occam, who is still a Scholastic, gives us the 
Scholastic justification of the spirit which had 
already taken hold upon Roger Bacon, and 
which was to enter upon its rights in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries." 

Standing apart by himself because of his 
distinctive genius is this Roger Bacon (about 
1210 to about 1293), who was also English. 
He was a Franciscan of Oxford, and a very 
typical Englishman indeed, irritable, hasty, 
honest, and shrewd. He was two centuries 
ahead of his world. Says H. O. Taylor of 
him ® : 

** The career of Bacon was an intellectual 
tragedy, conforming to the old principles of 
tragic art : that the hero's character shall be 
large and noble, but not flawless, inasmuch 
as the fatal consummation must issue from 
character, and not happen through chance. 
He died an old man, as id his youth, so in his 
age, a devotee of tangible knowledge. His 
pursuit of a knowledge which was not alto- 
gether learning had been obstructed by the 
Order of which he was an unhappy and re- 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, article “Scholasticism.** 

3 The Medieval Mind, by Henry Osborn Taylor. 
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bellioiis member ; quite as fatally his achieve- 
ment was deformed from within by the prin- 
ciples which he accepted from his time. But 
he was responsible for his acceptance of current 
opinions ; and as his views roused the distrust 
of his brothef^ Friars, his intractable temper 
drew their hostil- 


coUecting knowledge> the spirit of Aristotle 
lives again in him. Experiment, experiment,*' 
that is the burthen of Roger Bacon. Yet of 
Aristotle himself Roger Bacon fell fotd. He 
fell foul of him because men, instead of facing 
facts boldly, sat in rooms and pored over |iad 

Latin translations 


ity (of which we 
know very little) 
on his head. Per- 
suasiveness and 
tact were needed 
by one who would 
impress such novel 
views as his upon 
his fellows, or, in 
the thirteenth 
century, escape 
persecution for 
their divulgence. 
Bacon attacked 



of the master. 
*'If I had thy 
way," he wrote, ' 
in his intemperate 
fashion, " I should 
burn ail the books . 
of Aristotle, for 
the study of them 
can only lead to 
a loss of time, 
produce error, 
and increase ig- 
norance," a sen- 
timent that 


dead and living 
worthies, tact- 
lessly, fatuously, 
and unfairly. Of 
his life scarcely 
anything is known , 
save from his al- 
lusions to himself 
and others ; and 
these are insuffi- 
cient for the con- 
struction of even 
a slight consecu- 
tive narrative. 
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“ Among the monumetits of the later Gothic pcrlocl are the bcauUful town halU 
of Flemish cities, which rose confronting the churches ... as if to symbolise the 
growth of a new jxjwer, that of the dvlc laity.” — Ksinach. ' 


Aristotle would 
probably have 
echoed could he 
have returned to 
a world in which 
his works were 
not so much road 
as worshipped" 
and that, as R^er 
Bacon showed, in 
the most abomin- 
able translations. 

Throughout his 
books, a little dis- 


Born ; studied at Oxford ; went to Paris, 
studied, experimented ; is at Oxford again, 
and a Franciscan ; studies, teaches, becomes 
suspect to his Order, is sent back to Paris, 
kept under surveillance, receives a letter from 
the Pope, writes, writes, writes — his three 
best-known works ; is again in trouble, con- 
fined for many years, released, and dead, so 
very dead, body and fame alike, until partly 
unearthed after five centuries." 

The bulk of these " three best-known works " 
is a hotly phrased and sopietimes quite abusive, 
but entirely just attack on the ignorance of 
the times, combined with a wealth of suggestions 
for the increa^pf knowledge. In his passionate 
insistence updh the need of experiment and of 


guised by the necessity of seeming to square 
it all with orthodoxy for fear . of the prison 
and worse, Roger Bacon shouted tp mankind, 
“ Cease {6 be ruled by dogmas and authorities ; 
look at the world ! " Four chief sources of 
ignorance he denounced ; respect ffSi: authority, 
custom, the sense of the ignorant crowd, and 
the vain proud unteachableness of our dispo- 
sitions. Ov^come but these, and a world of 
power would " Open to men : — 

" Machines for navigating are possible without 
rowers, so that great ships suited to river or 


ocean, guided by one man, m^y be borne with 
greater speed than if they were full of men. 
Likewise cars may be made so a 

'draught animal'they 
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ineBstimabili, we deenj the scythed chariots:^; 
to have been from which ^antiquity fought. ' 
And flying machines are possible, so tWlit a 
maii |j^ay sit in the middle turning some device;,« 
by which artificial, wings may beat the air in 
thiipmanner of a flying bird.” 

Occam, Roger Bacon, these are the early 
p|^cursors of a great movement in Europe 
from ” Realism ” towards reality. For 
l^^time the older influences fought against the 
nat|!ia&m, of the new Nominalists. In 1335 
Occam*s bc^s were put under a ban and 
Nominalism sctennly condemned. As late 
as 1473 an attempt was made to bind teachers 
of Paris by an oath to teach Realism.^ It was 
only in the sixteenth century with the printing 
of books and the increase of intelligence that 
the movement from absolutism towards experi- 
ment became massive, and that one investi- 
gator began to co-operate with another. 

Throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries experimenting with material things 
was on the increase, items of knowledge were 
being won by men, but there was no inter- 
related advance. The work was done in a 
detached, furtive, and inglorious manner. A 
tradition of isolated investigation came into 
Europe from the Arabs, and a considerable 
amount of private and secretive research was 
cari|ed on by the alcheitxists, for whom modern 
writers are a little too apt with their contempt. 
These alchemists were in close touch with the 
glass and metal worker^ and with the herbalists 
and medicine-makers of the times ; they pried 
into many secrets of nature, b^t they were 

1 This gives a wrong impression about Nominalism, 
that it was bayiped in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The^lfentrary is the case. The attempt 
of 1339 came to nothing ; that of 1473 was belated and 
unsuccessful. Except Wycliffe, there is *10 considexr 
able thinker ^ these centuries, sq far as I know, who 
is not Norniimlist. The triumph pf Nominalism was 
no unmixed benefit. Its insistence on ftudy of the in- 
dividual was indeed favourable to scie]|^|,|i|Eid 

Harnack it led to good 

But its nescience abfiut Universals le 4 l|io obsct«m|asm 
in theology, ^ycliiffe as a Realist '^buld' holoTj^at 
God acted secundum rationes exetnplares, by certain 
and known universal^ules ; the Nominalists reduced 
God to in$0|i|i|able omnipotence. They went on to 
could therefore o^fjy be known at all by 
‘^tiie miraculciiis interventioi|4 ojf ‘^the mass through the 
sceptici^"'mboilt Universals thus 
''merleapt^^fiPil''' and fell Wthe of;her side, into ob- 
,,,ccurant|i|j||pDcl^^ — ^E. B., . . 
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obsessed by ” practical ideas ; they sought 
not knowledge, but power ; they wanted ta 
find out how to manufacture gold from cheaper 
materials, how to make men immortal by the 
elixir of life, and such-like vulgar dreams. 
Incidentally in their research|^ they learnt 
much about poisons, dyes, metallurgy, and 
the like ; they discovered various refractory 
substances, and worked their way towards 
clear glass and so to lenses and optical instru- 
ments ; but as scientific men tell us continually, 
and as ” practical ” men still refuse to learn, 
it is only when knowledge is sought for her 
own sake that sli^ gives rich and unexpected 
gifts in any abundance to her sert^ants. The 
world of to-day is still much motie disposed 
to spend money on technical research than on 
pure science. Half the men in our scientific 
laboratories still dream of patents and secret 
processes. We live to-day largely in the age 
of the alchemists, for all our sneers at their 
memory. The ” business man ” of to-day still 
thinks of research as a sort of alchemy. 

Closely associated with the alchemists were 
the astrologers, who were also a ” practical ” 
race. They studied the stars — to tell fortunes. 
They lacked that broader faith and under- 
standing which induces men simply to study 
the stars. 

Not until the fifteenth century did the ideas 
which Roger Bacon first expressed begin to 
produce their first-fruits in new knowledge 
and a widening outlook. Then suddenly, as 
the sixteenth century dawned, and as the 
world recovered from the storm of social 
trouble that had followed the pestilences of 
the fourteenth century, Western Europe broke 
out into a galaxy of names that outshine the 
utmost scientific reputations of the best age 
of Greece. Nearly every nation contributed, 
thfe reader will note, for science knows no 
nutionality. 

One of the eai^est and most splendid in 
this constellation is the Florentine, Leonardo 
da Vinci (1452 — ^519), a man with an almost 
miraculous vision for reality. He was a 
naturalist, an anatoi|gst, an engineer, as well 
as a very grestt artist. He was the first modern 
to realize the true nature of fossils,® he made 
note-books of observations tha^;^till amaze us, 

I f* chap, ii, § r, towiSfds ttfe end. ,1* 
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he was convinced pf the practicability of 
ihechai^cal ‘flight. Another great name is that 
of Copernicus, a Dane (i 473 — 1543 )» who made 
the firsts clear analysis of the movements of 
the heavenly bodiefe and showed that the earth 

moves roun <3 the sucu Tycho Brahe (1546 

1601), of Prague, re- 
jected this latter be- 
lief, but his observa- 
tions of celestial 
movements were of 
the utmost value to 
his successors, and 
especially to the Ger- 
man, Kepler (1571 — 

1630) . Galileo Galilei 
{1564 — 1642) was the 
founder of the science 
of dynamics. Before 
his time it yvsLS be- 
lieved that a weight 
a hundred times 
greater than , another 
would fall a hundred 
,^imes as fast. Galileo 
denied this. Instead 
of arguing about it 
like a scholar and a gentleman,, he put it to 
the coarse test of experiment by dropping two 
unequal weights from an upper gallery of the 
leaning tower at Pisa — to the horror of all 
erudite men. He made what was almost the 
first telescope, and he developed the astrono- 
mical views of Copernicus ; but the church, 
still struggling gallantly against the light, 
decMed that to believe that the earth was 
smaller aiid inferior to the sun made man 
and Christianity of no account, and dimin- 
ished the importance of the Pope ; so Galileo, 
under threats of dire punishment, when he was 
an old man of sixty-nine, was made to recant 
this view add put the earth back in its place 
as the immovable centre of the universe. 
He knelt before ten cardinals in scarlet, an 
assembly august enough to overawe truth 
itself, while he amended the creation he had 
disarranged. The story has itithat as he rose 
from his knees, after repeating his recantation, 
he muttered, “ Eppur si muove it moves 
nevertheless.'" ^ 

Newton (1642 — -1727) was born in the year 
33 


of Galileo^ death. By his of .the 

law of gravitation he completed the clear 
vision the starry universe that we have 
to-day. But Newton carries us into the eigh- 
teenth century. He carries us too far for the 
present chapter. Among the earlier names, that 
of Dr, Gilbert (1540 — 
1603),' of Colchester, 
is pre-eminent. Roger 
Bacon had preached 
experiment, Gilbert 
was one of the first to 
pr ac t ise i t . There can 
be little doj^bU that 
his work, whicn was 
chiefly upon magne- 
tism, helped to form 
the ideas of Francis 
"Bacon, Lord Verulam 
(1561—1626), Lord 
Chancellor to James I 
of England. This 
Francis Bacon has 
been called the "'Father 
of Experimental Phi^. 
losophy," but his 
share in the develqj^r' 
ment of scientific work has been mad^far to6 
much of.* He was. says Sir R. A. Gregory. 

not the founder, but the apost|p of the 
scientific method. His greatest service 'do 
science was a fantastic book, The New At- 
lantis. “In his New Atlantis, Francis^ Bacon 
plafmed in somewhat fanciful language a jfalace 
of invention, a great temple of scienceii||Phere 
llie pursuit of knowledge in all its branches^ 
was to be organized on principles of the highesf 
efficiency." 

From this Utopian dream arose the Royal 
Society of London, which received a Royal 
Charter from Charles II of England in 1662. 
The essential use and virtue of this society 
w'as and is publication. Its formation marks 
a definite step from isolated inquiry towards 
co-operative work, from the secret and solitary 
investigations of the alchemist to the frank 
report and open discussion which is the life 
of the modern scientific process. For "" the 
true scientific method is this : to trust no 
statements without verification, to test all 
* See (^egorjuTs Discovery^ chap. vL 
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things as rigorously as possible, to keep no 
secrets, to attempt no monopolies, to give out 
one's best modestly and plainly, sefving no 
other end but knowledge. 

The long-slumbering science of anatomy was 
revived by Harvey (1578 — 1657), who demon- 
strated the circulation of the blood. . . . Pre- 
sently the Dutchman, Leeuwenhoek (1632 — 
1723) brought the first crude microscope to 
bear upon the hidden minutiai of life. 

These are but some of the brightest stars 
amidst that increasing multitude of men who 
have from the fifteenth century to our own 
time, !with more and more collective power 
and vigour, lit up our vision of the universe, 
and increased our power over the conditions 
of our lives. 


We have dealt thus fully with the beginnings 
of science in the Middle Ages because of its ul- 
The New f i^^te importance in human affairs. 
Growth of In the long run, Roger Bacon is of 
European more significance to mankind than 

xOwns* ^ 

any monarch of his time. But the 
contemporary world, for the most part, knew 
nothing of this smouldering activity in studies 
and lecture-rooms and alchemists' laboratories 
that was presently to alter all the conditions of 
life. The church did indeed take notice of 
what was afoot, but only because of the dis- 
regard of her conclusive decisions. She had 
decided that the earth was the very centra of 
God's creation, and that the Pope was the 
divinSy appointed ruler of the earth. Men’s 
ideas on these essential points, she insisted, 
must not be disturbed by any contrary teaching. 
So soon, however, as she had compelled Galileo 
to say that the world did not move she was 
satisfied ; she does not seem to have realized 
how ominous it was for her that, after all, the 
earth did move. ^ 

Very great social as well as infellectual 
developments were in progress in Western 
E\;irope throughout this period of the lately 
iMiddle Ages. But the human mind apprehends 
events far more vividly than changes ; and 
men for the most part, then as now, kept on 
in their own traditions in spite of the shifting 
scene abodt them. 

In an outline such as this it is impossible 


to crowd in the clustering events of history 
that do not clearly show the main process of 
human development, however bright and pic- 
turesque they may be. We have to record 
the steady growth of towns and cities, the 
reviving power of trade and money, the gradual 
re-establishment of law and custom, the 
extension of security, the supersession of 
private warfare that went on in Western 
Europe in the period between the First Crusade 
and the sixteenth century. Of much that 
looms large in our national histories we cannot 
tell anything. We have no space for the 
story of the repeated attempts of the English 
kings to conquer Scotland and set themselves 
up as kings of France, nor of how the Norman 
English established themselves insecurely in 
Ireland (twelfth century), and how Wales was 
linked to the English crown (1282). All 
through the Middle Ages the struggle of England 
with Scotland and France was in progress ; 
there were times when it seemed that Scotland 
was finally subjugated and when the English 
king held far more land in France than its 
titular sovereign. In the English histories this 
struggle with France is too often represented 
as a single-handed and almost successful 
attempt to conquer France. In reality it was 
a joint enterprise undertaken in concert with 
the powerful French vassal state of Burgundy 
to conquer and divide the patrimony of Hugh 
Capet. ^ Of the English rout by the Scotch 
at Bannockburn (1314), and of William Wallace 
and Robert the Bruce, the Scottish national 
heroes, of the battles of Crecy (1346) and 
Poitiers (1356) and Agincourt (1415) in Frlnce, 
which shine like stars in the English imagination, 
little battles in which sturdy bowmen through 
some sunny hours made a great havoc among 
French knights in armour, of the Black Prince 
and Henry V of England, and of how a peasant 
girl, Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, drove 
the English out of her country again (1429 — 
1430), this history relates nothing. For every 
country has such cherished national events. 
They are the ornamental tapestry of history, 
and no part of the building. Rajputana or 
Poland, Russia, Spj^jpi, Persia, and China can 

^ Not freJin 1340-1360, under Edward HI, but later 
under Henry V, 1413-1422. — E. B. 

Edward had Flemish and Bavarian allies. — H. G. W. 
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all match or outdo the utmost romance of 
Western Europe, with equally adventurous 
knights and equally valiant princesses and 
equally stout fights against the odds. Nor can 
we tell how Louis XI of France (1461 — 14^3) » 
the sm of Joan of Arc's Charles VII, brought 
Burgundy to heel and laid the foundations 
of a centralized French monarchy. It signifies 
more that in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, gunpowder, that Mongol gift, came 
to Europe, so that the kings (Louis XI included) 
and the law, relying upon the support of the 
growing towns, were able to batter down the 
castles of the half-fndependent robber knights 
and barons of the earlier Middle Ages and 
consolidate a more centralized power. The 
fighting nobles and knights of the barbaric 
period disappear slowly from history during 
these centuries ; the Crusafles consumed them, 
such dynastic wars as the English Wars of 
the Roses killed them off, the arrows from the 
English longbow pierced them and stuck out 


a yard behind, infantry so armed swept them 
from the stricken field ; they became reconciled 
to trade and changed their nature. They 
disappeared in everything but a titular sense 
from the west and south of Europe beforeHhey 
disappeared from Germany. The knight in 
Germany remained a professional fighting man 
into the sixteenth century. 

Between the eleventh and the fifteenth 
centuries in Western Europe, and particularly 
in France and England, there sprang up like 
flowers a multitude of very distinctive and 
beautiful Jh>uildings, " cathedrals, abbeys, and 
the like, the Gothic architecture. This lovely 
efflorescence marks the appearance of a body 
of craftsmen closely linked in its beginnings 
to the church. In Italy and Spain too the 
world was beginning to build freely and beauti- 
fully again. At first it was the wealth of the 
church that provided most of these buildings ; 
then kings and merchants also began to 
build. 
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From the twelfth century ohward, with the 
increase of trade, there was a great revivil of 
town life throughout Europe. Prominent among 
these towns were Venice, with its dependents 
Ragusa and Corfu, Genoa, Verona, Bologna, 
Pisa, Florence, Naples, Milan, Marseilles, Lisbon, 
Barcelona, Narbonne, Tours, Orleans, Bor- 
deaux, Paris, Ghent, Bruges, Boulogne, London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Southampton, Dover, 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Bremen, Cologne, Mayence, 
Nuremberg, Munich, Leipzig, Magdeburg, 
Breslau, Stettin, Dantzig, Konigsberg, Riga, 
Pskof, Novgorod, Wisby, and Bergen. 

A West German town, between 1400 and 
1500,^ embodied all the achievements of progress 
at that time, although from a modern stand- 
point much seems wanting. . . . The streets 
were mostly narrow and irregularly built, the 
houses .chiefly of wood, while almost every 
burgher kept his cattle in the house, and the 
herd of swine which was driven every morning 
by the town herdsman to the pasture-ground 
formed an inevitable part of city life.* In 
Frankfort-on-Main it was unlawful after 1481 
to keep swine in the Altstadt, but in the Neu- 
stadt and in Sachsenhausen this custom re- 
mainiLas a matter of course. It was only 
in 164^ after a corresponding attempt in 1556 
had failed, that the swine-pens in the inner 
town were pulled down at Leipzig. The rich 
burghers, who occasionally took part in the 
great trading companies, were conspicuously 
wealthy landowners, and had extensive court- 
yards with large barns inside the town walls. 
The most opulent of them owned those splendid 
patrician houses which we still admire even 
to-day. But even in the older towns most 
houses of the fifteenth century have-disappeared ; 
only here and there a building with open 
timber-work and overhanging storeys, as in 
Bacharach or Miltenburg, reminds us of the 
style of architecture then customa^ry in the 
houses of burghers. The great bulk of the 
inferior population, who lived on mendicancy, 
or got a livelihood by the exercise of the inferior 
industries, inhabited squalid hovels outside 
the town ; the town wall was often the only 

1 From Dr. Title in Helmolt's History of the World. 

s Charles Dickens in his American Notes mentions 
swine in Broadway, New York, in the middle nine- 
teenth century. 


support for these wretched buildings. The 
internal fittings of the houses, even amongst 
the wealthy population, were vqjry defective 
according to modern ideas ; the Gothic style 
was as little suitable for the petty details of 
objects of luxury as it was splendidly adapted 
for the building of churches and town halls. 
The influence of the Renaissance added much 
to the comfort of the house. 

Th^ fourteenth and fifteenth centuries saw 
the building of numerous Gothic town churches' 
and town halls throughout Europe which still 
in many cases serve their original purpose. 
The power and prosperity of the towns find 
their best expression in these and in the forti- 
fications, with their strong towers and gateways. 
Every picture of a town of the sixteenth or 
later centuries shows conspicuously these latter 
erections for the protection and honour of the 
town. The town did many things which in 
our time are done by the State. Social problems 
were taken up by town administration or the 
corresponding municipal organization. The 
regulation of trade was the concern of the 
guilds in agreement with the council, the 
care of the poor belonged to the church, while 
the council looked after the protection of the 
town walls and the very necessary fire brigades. 
The council, mindful of its social duties, super- 
intended the filling of the municipal granaries, 
in order to have supplies in years of scarcity. 
Such store-houses were erected in almost every 
Jown during the fifteenth century. Tariffs of 
prices for the sale of all wares, high enough to 
enable every artisan to make a good livelihood, 
and to give the purchaser a guarantee for the 
quality of the wares, were maintained. The 
town was also the chief capitalist ; as a seller 
of annuities on lives and inheritances it was a 
banker, and enjoyed unlimited credit. In 
return it obtained means for the construction 
of fortifications or for such occasions as the 
acquisition of sovereign rights from the hand 
of an impecunious prince." 

For the most part these European towns were 
independent or quasi-independent aristocratic 
republics. Most admitted a vague overlord- 
ship on the part of Idle church, or of the emperor 
or of a king. Others were parts of kingdoms, 
or even the capitals of dukes or kings. In such 
cases their internal freedom was maintained 
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by a royal or imperial charter. In England 
the Royal City of Westminster on the Thames 
stood cheeks by jowl with the walled City of 
London, into which the King came only with 
ceremony and permission. The entirely free 
Venetian republic ruled an empire of dependent 
islands and trad- 
ing ports, rather rr 
after the fashion 
of the Athenian 
republic. Genoa 
also stood alone. 

The Germanic 
towns of the 
Baltic and North 
Sea from Riga 
to Middleburgh 
in Holland, 

Dortmund, and 
Cologne were 
loosely allied in 
a confederation, 
the confedera- 
tion of the 
Hansa towns 
under the leader- 
ship of Ham- 
burg, Bremen, 
and Lubeck, a 
conf ederatio n 
which was still 
more loosely at- 
tached to the 
Empire. This 
confederation, 
which included 
over seventy 
towns in all, and 
which had depots 
in Novgorod, 

Bergen, London, 

and Bruges, did much to keep the northern 
seas clean of piracy, that curse of the Mediter- 
ranean and of the Eastern seas. The Eastern 
Empire throughout its last phase, from the 
Ottoman conquest of its European hinterland 
in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries 
until its fall in 1453, was practically only the 
trading town of Constantinople, a town state 
like Genoa or Venice, except that it was en- 
cumbered by a corrupt imperial court. 
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The fullest and most splendid developments 
of this city life of the later Middle Ages occurred 
in Italy. After the end of the Hohenstaufen 
line in the thirteenth century, the hold of the 
Holy Roman Empire upon North and Central 
Italy weakened, although, as we shall tell, 

German Em- 
perors were still 
crowned as kings 
and emperors in 
Italy up to the 
time of Charles V 
(cira. 1530). 
There arose a 
nuinJ>cr of quasi- 
independent city 
states to the 
north of Rome, 
the papal capi- 
tal. South Italy 
and Sicily, how- 
ever, remained 
under foreign 
dominion. 
Genoa and her 
rival, Venice, 
were thfi^ijrfat 


of this time; 
their noble 
p)alaces, their 
lordly paintings, 
still win our ad- 
miration. Milan, 
at the foot of 
the St. Gothard 
pass, revived to 
wealth and 
power. Inland 
was Florence, a 
trading and 
financial centre which, under the almost mon- 
archical rule of the Medici family in the fifteenth 
century, enjoyed a " second Periclean age." 
But already before the time of these cultivated 
Medici “ bosses," Florence had produced much 
beautiful art. Giotto’s tower (Giotto, bom 
1266, died 1337) and the glorious Duomo (by 
Bruncllesco, born 1377, died 1446) already 
existed. Towards the end of the fourteenth 
century Florence became the centre of the re- 
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discovery, restoration, and imitfeition of antique 
art (the Renaissance'* in its narrower sense). 
Artistic productions, unlike philosophical 
thought and scientific discovery, are the or- 
naments and expression rather than the crea- 
tive substance of history, and here we cannot 
attempt to trace the development of the art 
of Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, Donatello (died 
1466), Leonardo da Vinci (died 1579), Michel- 
angelo (1475 — 1564), and Raphael (died 1520). 
Of the scientific speculation of Leonardo we 
have already had occasion to speak. 



In 1453, as we have related, Constantinople 
fell. Throughout the next century the Turkish 
America pressure upon Europe was heavy and 
comes into continuous. The boundary line be- 
History. tween Mongol and Aryan, which had 
lain somewhere east of the Pamirs in the days 
of Pericles, had receded now to Hungary. 
Constantinople had long been a mere island of 
Christians in a Turk-ruled Balkan peninsula. 
Its fall did^much to interrupt the trade with 
the East. / 


Of the two rival cities of the Mediterranean, 
Venice was generally on much better terms 
with the Turks than Genoa. Every intelligent 
Genoese sailor fretted at the trading monopoly 
of Venice, and tried to invent some way of 
getting through it or round it. And there 
were now new peoples taking to the sea trade, 


and disposed to look for new ways to the old 
markets because the ancient routes were closed 
to them. The Portuguese, for ejQample, were 
developing an Atlantic coasting trade. The 
Atlantic was waking up again after a vast 
period of neglect that dated from the Roman 
murder of Carthage. It is rather a delicate 
matter to decide whether the Western European 
was pushing out into the Atlantic or whether 
he was being pushed out into it by the Turk, 
who lorded it in the Mediterranean until the 
Battle of Lepanto (1571). The Venetian and 
Genoese ships were creeping round to Antwerp, 
and the Hansa town seamen were coming south 
and extending their range. And there were 
considerable developments of seamanship and 
shipbuilding in progress. The Mediterranean, 
as we have noted (Chapter XVII) is a sea for 
galleys and coasting. But upon the Atlanti? 
Ocean and the North Sea winds are more 
prevalent, seas run higher, the shore is often a 
danger rather ,than a refuge. The high seas 
called for the sailing ship, and in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries it appears keep- 
ing its course by the compass and the stars. 

By the thirteenth century the Hansa mer- 
chants were already sailing regularly from 
Bergen across the grey cold seas to the North- 
men in Iceland. In Iceland men knew of 
Greenland, and adventurous voyagers had long 
ago found a further land beyond, Vinland, 
where the climate was pleasant and where 
men could settle if they chose to cut themselves 
off from the rest of human kind. This Vinland 
was either Nova Scotia or, what is more pro- 
bable, New England. 

All over Europe in the fifteenth century 
merchants and sailors were speculating about 
new ways to the East. The Portuguese, 
unaware that Pharaoh Necho had solved the 
problem ages ago, were asking whether it was 
not possible to go round to India by the coast 
of Africa. Their ships followed in the course 
that Hanno took to Cape Verde (1445). They 
put out to sea to the west and found the Canary 
Isles, Madeira, and the Azores.^ That was a 

‘ In these maritime adventures in the Eastern 
Atlantic and the West African coast the Portuguese 
were preceded in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and early 
fifteenth centuries by Normans, Catalonians, and 
Genoese. See Raymond Beazley, History of Explora- 
tion in the Middle H. J. 
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fairly long stride across the 
Atlantic. In i486 a Portu- 
guese, Diaz, reported that he 
had rounded the south of 
Africa. . . . 

A certain Genoese, Chris- 
topher Columbus, began to 
think more and more of 
what is to us a ^’ery obvious 
and natural enterprise, but 
which strained the imagina- 
tion of the fifteenth century 
to the utmost, a voyage due 
WTst across the Atlantic. At 
that time nobody knew of 
the existence of America as 
a sejiarate continent. Co- 
lumbus knew that the world 
w'as a sphere, but he under- 
estimated its size ; the tra- 
vels of Marco Polo had given 
him an exaggerated idea of 
the extent of Asia, and he 
supposed therefore that 
Japan, with its reputation 
for a great wealth of gold, 
lay across the in 

about the position WR^Bxico. 
He had made variQus voy- 
ages in the Atlantic ; he had 
been to Iceland and perhaps 
heard of Vinland, which must 
have greatly encouraged 
these ideas of his, and this 
project of sailing into the 
sunset became the ruling 
purpose of his life. He was 
a penniless man, some ac- 
counts say he was a bank- 
rupt, and his only way of 
securing a ship was to get 
someone to entrust him with 
a command. He went first 
to King John II of Portu- 
gal, who listened to him, 
made dilficulties, and then 
arranged for an expedition 
to start without his know- 
ledge, a purely Portuguese 
expedition. This highly dip- 
lomatic attempt to steal a 
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march on an original man failed, as it deserved 
to fail ; the crew became mutinous, the <;aptain 
lost heart and returned (i4$3). Columbus 
then went to the Court of Spain, 

At first he could get no ship and no powers. 
Spain was assailing Granada, the last foothold 
of the Moslems in Western Europe. Most of 
Spain had been recovered by the Christians 
between the eleventh and the thirteenth 
centuries; then had come a pause; and now 
all Spain, united by the marriage of Ferdinand 
of Aragon and Isabella of Castile, was setting 
itself to the completion of the Christian con- 
quest. Despairing of Spanish help, Columbus 
sent his brother Bartholomew to Henry VII 
of England, but the adventure did not attract 
that canny monarch. Finally in 1492 Granada 
fell, and then, helped by some merchants of 
the town of Palos, Columbus got his ships, three 
ships, of which only one, the Santa Maria, of 
100 tons burthen, was decked. The two other 
were open boats of half that tonnage. 

The little expedition — it numbered altogether 
eighty-eight men ! — went south to the Canaries, 
and then stood out across the unknown seas, 
in beautiful weather and with a helpful wind. 

Thelljfpry of that momentous voyage of two 
months and nine days must be read in detail 
to be appreciated. The crew was full of 
doubts and fears ; they might, they feared, 
sail on for ever. They were comforted by 
seeing sOme birds, and later on by finding a 
pole worked with tools, and a branch with 
strange berries. At ten o'clock, on the night 
of October nth, 1492, Columbus saw a 
light ahead ; the next morning land was 
sighted, and, while the day was still young, 
Columbus landed on the shores of the New 
World, richly apparelled and bearing the royal 
banner of Spain. . . . 

' Early in 1493 Columbus returned to Europe. 
He brought gold, cotton, strange beasts and 
birds, and two wild-eyed painted Indians to be 
baptized. He had not found Japan, it was 
thought, but India. The islands he had found 
were called therefore the West Indies. The 
same year he sailed again with a great expedi- 
tion of seventeen ships and fifteen thousand 
men, with the express permission of the Pope 
to take possession of these new lands for the 
Spanish crown. . . . 


We cannot tell of his experiences as Governor 
of this Spanish colony, nor how he was superseded 
and put in chains. In a little while a swarm of 
Spanish adventurers were exploring the new 
lands. But it is interesting to note that 
Columbus died ignorant of the fact that he 
had discovered a new continent. He believed 
to the day of his death that he had sailed 
round the world to Asia. 

The news of his discoveries caused a great 
excitement throughout Western Europe. It 
spurred the Portuguese to fresh attempts 
to reach India by the South African route. 
In 1498, Vasco da Gama sailed from Lisbon 
to Zanzibar, and thence, with an Arab pilot, 
he struck across the Indian Ocean to Calicut 
in India. In 1515 there were Portuguese 
ships in Java and the Moluccas, In* 1519 a 
Portuguese sailor, Magellan, in the employment 
of the Spanish King, coasted to the south of 
South America, passed through the dark and 
fort)idding Magellan's straits, and so came into 
the Pacific Ocean, which had already been 
sighted by Spanish explorers who had crossed 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

Magellan's expedition continued across the 
Pacific Ocean westward. This was a far more 
heroic voyage than that of Columbus ; for 
eight and ninety days Magellan sailed unflinch- 
ingly over that vast, empty ocean, sighting 
nothing but two little desert islands. The 
crew 5 were rotten with scurvy ; there was 
little water and that bad, and putrid biscuit 
to eat. Rats were hunted eagerly ; cowhide 
was gnawed and sawdust devoured to stay 
the pangs of hunger. In this state the ex- 
pedition reached the Ladrones. They dis- 
covered the Philippines, and here Magellan 
was killed in a fight with the natives. Several 
other captains were murdered. Five ships 
had started with Magellan in August 1519 and 
two hundred and eighty men; in July 1522 
the Vittoria, with a remnant of one and thirty 
men aboard, returned up the Atlantic to her 
anchorage near the mole of Seville, in the 
river Guadalquivir — the first ship that ever 
circumnavigated this planet.^ ♦ 

The English and French and Dutch and the 
sailors of the Hansa towns came rather later 
into this new adventure of exploration. They 
1 See Guillemard’s Ferdinand Magellan, 
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Had not the same keen interest in the Eastern 
trade. And when they did cotne in, their 
first efforts were directed to sailing round the 
north of America as Magellan had sailed round 
the south, and to sailing round the north of 
Asia as Vasco da Gama had sailed round the 
south of Africa. Both 
these enterprises were 
doomed to failure by the 
nature of things. Both in 
America and the East, 

Spain and Portugal had 
half a century’s start of 
England and France and 
Holland. And Germany 
never started. The King 
of Spain was Emperor of 
Germany in those crucial 
years, and the Pope had 
given the monopoly of 
America to Spain, and not 
simply to Spain, but to 
the kingdom of Castile. 

This must have restrained 
both Germany and Hol- 
land at first from Ameri- 
can adventures. The 
Hansa towns were quasi- 
independent ; they had no 
monarch behind them to 
support them, and no unity 
among themselves for so big an enterprise as 
oceanic exploration. It was the. misfortune 
of Germany, and perhaps of the world, that, 
as we will presently tell, a storm of warfare 
exhausted her when all the Western powers 
were going to this newly opened school of 
trade and administration upon the high 
seas. 

Slowly throughout the sixteenth century the 
immense good fortune of Castile unfolded itself 
before the dazzled eyes of Europe. She had 
found a new world, abounding in gold and 
silver and wonderful possibilities of settlement. 
It was all hers, because the Pope had said so. 
The Court of Rome, in an access of magnificence, 
had divided 4his new world of strange lands 
which was now opening out to the European 
imagination, between the Spanish, who were 
to have everything west of a line 370 leagues 
west of the Cape Verde islands, and the Portu- 


guese, to whom everything east of this line 
was gi^n. 

At first the only people encountered by the 
Spaniards in America were savages of a Mongo- 
loid type. Many of these savages were cannibals.. 
It is a misfortune for science that the first 
Europeans to reach 
America were these rather 
incurious Spaniards, with- 
out any scientific passion, 
thirsty for gold, and full 
of the blind bigotry of a 
recent religious war. They 
made few intelligent ob- 
servations of the native 
methods and ideas of these 
primordial people. They 
slaughtered them, they 
robbed them, they en- 
slaved them, and baptized 
them ; but they made 
small note of the customs 
and motives that changed 
and vanished under their 
assault. They were as 
destructive and reckless 
as the British ia^asma- 
nia, who shot uie last 
Paheolithic men at sight,, 
and put out poisoned meat 
for them to find. 

Great areas of the American interior weYe 
prairie land, whose nomadic tribes subsisted 
upon vast herds of the now practically extinct 
bison. In their manner of life, in their painted 
garments and their' free use of paint, in their 
general j)hysical characters, these prairie Indians 
showed remarkable resemblances to the Later 
Palceolithic men of the Solutrian age in Europe. 
But they had no horses. They seem to have 
made no very great advance from that pri- 
mordial state, which was probably the state 
in which their ancestors had reached America. 
They had, however, a knowledge of metals,, 
and most notably a free use of native copper, 
but no knowledge of iron. As the Spaniards 
penetrated into the continent, they found and 
they attacked, plundered, and destroyed two- 
separate civilized systems that had developed 
in America, perhaps quite independently of 
the civilized systems of the Old World One 



THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS ON Ei>PANIOLA. 
(From a contemiiorary pamphlet, printed at Basle, 1494-) 
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of them was the Aztec civilization of Mexico ; 
the other, that of Peru. They had arisen 
out of the heliolithic sub-civilization that 
had drifted across the Pacific from its region 
of origin round and about the Mediter- 
ranean. We have already noted one or two 
points of interest in these unique develop- 
ments. Along their own lines these civilized 
peoples had reached to a state of affairs 
roughly parallel with the culture of pre- 
dynastic Egypt or the early Sumerian cities. 


Before the Aztecs and the Peruvians there had 
been still earlier civilized beginnings which 
had either been destroyed by their successors, 
or which had failed and relapsed of their own 
accord. 

The Aztecs seem to have been a conquering, 
less civilized people dominating a more civilized 
community, as the Aryans dominated Greece 
and North India. Their religion was a primi- 
tive, complex, and cruel system, in which human 
sacrifices and ceremonial cannibalism played a 
large part. Their minds were haunted by the 


idea of sin and the need for bloody propitia- 
tions.^ 

The Aztec civilization was destroyed by an 
expedition under Cortez. He had eleven ships, 
four hundred Europeans, two hundred Indians, 
sixteen horses, and fourteen guns. But in 
Yucatan he picked up a stray Spaniard who had 
been a captive with the Indians for some years , 
and who had more or less learnt various Indian 
languages, and knew that the Aztec rule was 
deeply resented by many of its subjects. It 
was in alliance with these that 
Cortez advanced over the moun- 
tains into the valley of Mexico 
(1519). How he entered Mexico, 
how its monarch, Montezuma, was 
killed by his own people for 
favouring the Spaniards, how Cor- 
tez was besieged in Mexico, and 
escaped with the loss of his guns 
and horses, and how after a terrible 
retreat to the coast he was able 
to return and subjugate the whole 
land, is a romantic and picturesque 
story which we cannot even at- 
tempt to tell here. The popula- 
tion of Mexico to this day is largely 
of native blood, but Spanish has 
replaced the native languages, and 
such culture as exists is Catholic 
and Spanish. 

The still more curious Peruvian 
state fell a victim to another ad- 
venturer, Pizarro. He sailed from 
the Isthmus of Panama in 1530, 
with an expedition of a hundred 
and sixty-eight Spaniards. Like 
Cortez in Mexico, he availed him- 
self of native dissensions to secure 
possession of the doomed state. Like Cortez, 
too, who had made a captive and tool of Mon- 
tezuma, he seized the Inca of Peru by treachery, 
and attempted to rule in his name. Here again 
we cannot do justice to the tangle of subse- 
quent events, the ill-planned insurrections of 
the natives, the arrival of Spanish reinforce- 
ments from Mexico, and the reduction ot the 
state to a Spanish province. Nor can we tell 

For an interesting account ol these American civi- 
lizations, see L. Spence, The Civilization of Ancient 
Mexico and Myths of Mexico and Peru* 
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much more of the swift spread of Spanish 
adventurers over the rest of America, outside 
the Portuguese reservation of Brazil. To 
begin with each story is nearly always a story 
of adventurers and of cruelty and loot. The 
Spaniards ill-treated the natives, they quarrelled 
among themselves, the law and order of Spain 
were months and years away from them ; it 
was only very slowly that the phase of violence 
and conquest passed into a phase of govern- 
ment and settlement. But long before there 
was much order in America, a steady stream of 
gold and silver began to flow across the Atlantic 
to the Spanish government and people. 

After the first violent treasure hunt came 
plantation and the working of mines. With 
that arose the earliest labour difficulty in the 
New World. At first the Indians were enslaved 
with much brutality and injustice ; but to the 
honour of the Spaniards this did not go un- 
criticized. The natives found champions and 
very valiant champions, in the Dominican 
Order and in a secular priest Las Casas, who 
was for a time a planter and slave-owner in 
Cuba until his conscience smote him. An im- 
portation of negro slaves from West Africa also 
began quite earlyin the sixteenth century. After 
some retrogression, Mexico, Brazil, and Spanish 
South America began to develop into great 
slave-holding, wealth-piroducing lands, . . . 

We cannot tell here, as we would like to do, 
of the fine civilizing work done in South America, 
and more especially among the natives, by the 
Franciscans, and presently by the Jesuits, 
who came into America in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century (after 1549). . . 

So it was that Spain rose to a temporary 
power and prominence in the world's affairs. 
It was a very sudden and very memorable rise. 
From the eleventh century this infertile and 
corrugated peninsula had been divided against 
itself, its Christian population had sustained a 
perpetual conflict with the Moors ; then by 
what seems like an accident it achieved unity 
just in time to reap the first harvest of benefit 
from the discovery of America. Betore that 
time Spain had always been a poor country ; 
it is a poor country to-day, almost its only 
wealth lies in its mines. For a century, how- 
ever, through its monopoly ot the gold and 
* See Cumiixighame Graham's A ant shed Arcadia, 


silver of America, it dominated the world. The 
east and centre of Europe were still over- 
shadowed by the Turk and Mongol ; the 
discovery of America was itself a consequence of 
the Turkish conquests ; very largely through 
the Mongolian inventions of compass and paper, 
and under the stimulus of travel in Asia and of 
the growing knowledge of Eastern Asiatic wealth 
and civilization, came this astonishing blazing 
up of the mental, physical, and social energies 
of the “ Atlantic fringe." For close in the 
wake of Portugal and Spain came France and 
England, and jiresently Holland, each in its 
turn taking up the rcMe of expansion and empire 
overseeis. Th(* centre of interest for European 
history which once lay in the Levant shifts 
now from the Alps and the Mediterranean Sea 
to the Atlantic. For some centuries the Turkish 
Empire and Central Asia and China arc relatively 
neglected by the limelight of the European 
historian. Nevertheless, these central regions 
of the world remain central, and their welfare 
and jiarticipation is necessary to the permanent 
peace of mankind. 

§ 0 

And now let us consider the political conse- 
quences of this vast release and expansion of 
European ideas in the fourteenth 
Machiavelli and fifteenth centuries with the 

thought of development of science, the ex- 

the World. , . ... 1 j xu i. 

ploration of the world, the great 

dissemination of knowledge through paper and 
printing, and the spread of a new craving for 
freedom and equality. How was it affecting 
the mentality of the courts and kings that 
directed the formal affairs of mankind? We 
have already shown how the hold of the Catholic 
church upon the consciences of men was 
weakening at this time. Only the Spaniards, 
fresh fnnn a long and finally successful religious 
war against Islam, had any great enthusiasm 
left for the church. The Turkish conquests 
and the expansion of the known world robbed 
the Roman Empire of its former prestige of 
universality. The old mental and moral frame- 
work of Europe was breaking up. What was 
happening to the dukes, princes, and kings of 
the old dispensation during this age of change ? 

In England, as we shall tell later, very subtle 
and interesting tendencies were leading towards 
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a new method in government, the method pf 
Parliament, that was to spread later on over 
nearly all the world. But of these tendencies 
the world at large was as yet practically un- 
conscious in the sixteenth century. 

Few monarchs have left us intimate diaries ; 
to be a monarch and to be frank are incom- 
patible feats ; monarchy is itself necessarily a 
pose. The historian is obliged to speculate 
about the contents of the head that wears a 
crown as best he can. No doubt regal psy- 
chology has varied with the ages. . We have, 
however, the writings of a very able man of this 
period who set himself to study and expound 
the arts of kingcraft as they were understood 
in the later fifteenth century. This was the 
celebrated Florentine, Niccolo Machiavelli (1469 
— 1527). He was of good birth and reasonable 
fortune, and he had entered the public employ- 
ment of the republic by the time he was twenty- 
five. For eighteen years he was in the Floren- 
tine diplomatic service ; he was engaged upon 
a number of embassies, and in 1500 he was sent 
to France to deal with the French king. From 
1502 to 1512 he was the right-hand man of the 
gonfalonier (the life president) of Florence, 
Soderini. Machiavelli reorganized the Florentine 
aripy, wrote speeches for the gonfalonier, was in- 
deed the ruling intelligence in Florentine affairs. 
When Soderini, who had leant upon the French, 
was overthrown by the Medici family whom 
the Spanish supported, Machiavelli, though he 
tried to transfer his services to the victors, 
was tortured on the rack and expelled. He 
took up his quarters in a villa near San Casciano 
twelve miles or so from . Florence, and there 
entertained himself partly by collecting and 
writing salacious stories to a friend in Rome, 
and partly by writing books about Italian 
politics in which he could no longer play a 
part. Just as we owe Marco Polo's book of 
travels to his imprisonment, so wx owe Machia- 
velli 's Prince, his Florentine History, and the 
Art oj War to his downfall and the boredom 
of San Casciano. 

The enduring value of these books lies in 
the clear idea they give us of the quality and 
limitations of the ruling minds of this age. Their 
atmosphefe was his atmosphere. If he brought 
an exceptionally keen intelligence to their busi- 
ness, that merely throws it into a brighter light. 


His susceptible mind had been greatly im- 
pressed by the cunning, cruelty, audacity, and 
ambition of Caesar Borgia, the Duke of Valentino, 
in whose camp he had spent some months as an 
envoy. In his Prince he idealized this dazzling 
person. Caesar Borgia (1476 — 1507), the reader 
must understand, was the son of Pope Alexander 
VI, Alexander Borgia (1492 — 1503). The reader 
will perhaps be startled at the idea of a Pope 
having a son, but this, we must remember, was 
a pre-reformation Pope. The Papacy at this 
time was in a mood of moral relaxation, and 
though Alexander was, as a priest, pledged to 
live unmarried, this did not hinder him from 
living openly with a sort of unmarried wife, 
and devoting the resources of Christendom 
to the advancement of his family. Caesar was 
a youth of spirit even for the times in which 
he lived ; he had early caused his elder brother 
to be murdered, and also the husband of his 
sister, Lucrezia. He had indeed betrayed and 
murdered a number of people. With his 
father's assistance he had become duke of a 
wide area of Central Italy when Machiavelli 
visited him. He had shown little or no military 
ability, but considerable dexterity and adminis- 
trative power. His magnificence was of the 
most temporary sort. When presently his 
father died, it collapsed like a pricked bladder. 
Its unsoundness was not evident to Machiavelli.* 
Our chief interest in Caesar Borgia is that he 
realized Machiavelli's highest ideals of a superb 
and successful prince. m 

Much has been written to show that%Iacli!a- 
velli had wide and noble intentions behind his 
political writings, but all such attempts to 
ennoble him will leave the sceptical reader who 
insists on reading the lines instead of reading 
imaginary things between the lines of Machia- 
velli's work, cold towards him. This man 
manifestly had no belief in any righteousness 
at all, no belief in a God ruling over the world 
or in a God in men's hearts, no understanding 
of the power of conscience in men. Not for 
him were Utopian visions of w'orld-wide human 
order, or attempts to realize the City 0} God, 
Such things he did not want. It seemed to 
him that to get power, to gratify one's desires 

1 Machiavelli examines the causes of Cesar’s 
collapse, but he holds that it was due to foviwna, 
against which Caesar^s vfr/ti could nOt prevail. — E. B. 
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and sensibilities and hates, to swagger trium- 
phantly in the world, must be the crown of human 
desire. Only a prince could fully realize such 
a life. Some streak of timidity or his sense of 
the poorness of his personal claims had evidently 
made him abandon such dreams for himself ; 
but at least he might hope to serve a prince, 
to live close to the glory, to share the plunder 
and the lust and the gratified malice. He 
might even make himself indispensable 1 He 
set himself, therefore, to become an “ expert 
in prince-craft. He assisted Soderini to fail. 
When he was racked and rejected by the 
Medicis, and Jjad no further hopes of being even 
a^succifesful court parasite, he wrote these 
handbooks of cunning to show what a clever 
servant some prince had lost. His ruling 
thought, his great contribution to political 
literature, was that the moral obligations upon 
ordinary men cannot bind princes.^ 

1 E. B. writes as follows : “ I tliink better of Machia- 
velli than you do, and especially on two points, (i) 
He raises a real issue — whether, when a crisis besets 
the State, the ruler is not bound to abandon the rules 
of private morality, if by doing so he can preserve 
the State. If he abandons those rules, he does wrong 
and Machiavelli admits that— but, at the same tiine, 
as the agent and organ of the State, he does rtg y 
preserving it, so far, at any rate, as it is rig ^ ^ ^ 

should be preserved. This is a real issue, w ic one 
cannot simply dismiss. E-g-, all war is wjrong, y 
rules of private morality, because it is killing , 
it may have a qualified and conditioned ng ness 
it ia necessary to preserve the State, and if t e 


There is a disposition to ascribe the virtue 
of patriotism to Machiavelli because he suggested 
that Italy, which was weak and divided— she 
had been invaded by the Turks and saved from 
conquest only by the death of the Sultan 
Muhammad, and she was being fought over by 
the French and Spanish as though she was 
something inanimate — might be united and 
strong j but he saw in that possibility only a 
great opportunity for a prince. And he acfvo- 
cated a national army only because he saw the 
Italian method of carrying on war by hiring 
bands of foreign mercenaries was a hopeless 
one. At any time such troops might go over 
to a better paymaster or decide to plunder the 
state they protected. He had been deeply 
impressed by the victories of the Swiss over 
the Milanese, but he never fathomed the 
secret of the free spirit that made those victories 
possible. The Florentine militia he created 
was a complete failure. He was a man born 
blind to the qualities that make peoples free 
and nations great. 

Yet this morally blind man was living in a 


IS a scheme of good life, ought to be preserved. W 
Machiavelli did believe in the people. He only exalte 
the »ew prince, who arises to restore order and »ec“nty 
in a troubled State. In normal times he teheves ttat 
the people is a good judge ol men : that better than 
many fortresses Is not to be hated by th* people : 
that the trite proverb, ' He who founds himself on the 
people founds himself on mud,’ is untrue, except as 
applied to demagogues." 
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little world of morally blind men. It is clear that 
his style of thought was the style of thought 
of the courts of his time. Behind the prince 
of the new states that had grown ufi^ut of the 
wreckage of the empire and the failure of the 
church, there were everywhere chancellors and 
secretaries and trusted ministers of the Machia- 
vellian type. Cromwell, for instance, the mini- 
ster of Henry VI 11 of England after his breach 
with Rome, regarded Machiavelli’s Prince as 
the quintessence of political wisdom. When the 
princes were themselves sufficiently clever they 
too were Machiavellian. They were scheming 


to outdo one another, to rob weaker contem-’* 
poraries, to destroy rivals, so that they might 
for a brief interval swagger. They had little 
or no vision of any scheme of human destinies 
greater than this game they played against 
one another. 

§ 10 

It is interesting to note that this Swiss 
infantry which had so impressed Machiavelli 
The princely system 

Republic of of Europe. At the very centre of 
Switzerland, European system there had 

arisen a little confederation of free states, the 
Swiss Confederation, which after some centuries 
of nominal adhesion to the Holy Roman Empire, 


became frankly republican in 1499. As early 
as the thirteenth century, the peasant farmers 
of three yalleys round about the Lake of 
Lucerne took it into their heads that they 
would dispense with an overlord and manage 
their own affairs in their own fashion. Their 
chief trouble came from the claims of a noble 
family of the Aar valley, the Habsburg family. 
In 1245 the men of Schwyz burnt the castle of 
New Habsburg which had been set up near 
Lucerne to overawe them ; its ruins are still 
to be seen there. 

This Habsburg family was a growing and ac- 
quisitive one ; it had 
lands and possessions 
throughout Germany ; 
and in 1273, after the 
extinction of theHohen- 
staufen house, Rudolf 
of Habsburg was elected 
Emperor of Germany, a 
distinction that became 
at last practically here- 
ditary in his family. 
None the less, the men 
of Uri, Schwyz, and 
ynterwaldcn did not 
mean to be ruled by any 
Habsburg ; they formed 
an Everlastfhg League 
in 1291, and they held 
their own among the 
mountains from that 
time onward to this 
day, first as free mem- 
bers of the empire and 
then as an absolutely independent confederation, 
pf the heroic legend of William Tell we have no 
space to tell here, nor have we room in which to 
trace the gradual extension of the confederation 
to its present boundaries. Romansh, Italian, 
and French-speaking valleys were presently 
added to this valiant little republican group. 
The red cross flag of Geneva has become the 
symbol of international humanity in the midst 
of warfare. The bright and thriving cities of 
Switzerland have been a refuge for free men 
from a score of tyrannies. 

§ iiA 

Most of the figures that stand out in history. 
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do so through some exceptional personal 

The Life of good or bad, that makes 

the Emperor them more significant than their 

Charles V. 

Ghent in Belgium in 150Q a man of common- 
place abilities and melancholy temperament, 
the son of a mentally defective mother who had 
been married for reasons of state, who was, 
through no fault of his own, to become the focus 
of the accumulating stresses of Europe. The 
historian must give him a quite unmerited 
and accidental prominence side by side with 
such marked individualities as Alexander and 
Charlemagne and Frederick II. This was the 
Emperor Charles V. For a time he had an air 
of being the greatest monarch in Europe since 
Charlemagne. Both he and his illusory great- 
ness were the results of the matrimonial 
statecraft of his grandfather the Einj)eror 
Maximilian I (born 1459, died 1519). 

Some families have fought, others have 
intrigued their way to world power ; the 
Habsburgs married their way. Maximilian be- 
gan his career with the inheritance of th(^ 
Habsburgs, Austria, Styria, part of Alsace 
and other districts ; he married — the lady's 
name scarcely matters to us — the Netherlands 
and Burgundy. Most of Burgundy slipped 
from him after his first wife’s death, but the 
Netherlands ^^he held. Then he tried un- 
successfully to marry Brittany. He became 
Emperor in succession to his father, Frederick 
III, in 1493, and married the duchy of Milan. 
Finally he married his son to the weak-minded 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Columbus, who 
not only reigned over a freshly united Spain, 
and over Sardinia and the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, but by virtue of the papal gifts to 
Castile, over all America west of Brazil. So 
it was that Charles, his grandson, inherited 
most of the American continent and betw’cen a 
third and a half of what the Turks had left of 
Europie. The father of Charles died in 
and MaJeimilian did his best to secure his grand- 
son’s election to the imperial throne. 

Charles succeeded to the Netherlands in 
1506 ; he became practically king of the 
Spanish dominions, his mother being imbecile, 
when his grandfather Ferdinand died in 151^ » 
and his grandfather Maximilian dying in i5^9» 


he was in 1520 elected Emperor at the still 
comparatively tender age of twenty. 

His election as Emperor was opposed by the 
young and Jbrilliant French King, Francis I, 
who had succeeded to the French throne in 
1515 at the age of twenty-one. The candidature 
of Francis was supported by Leo X (1513), who 
also requires from us the epithet brilliant. 
It was indeed an age of brilliant monarchs. 
It was the age of Baber in India (1526 — 1530) 
and Suleiman in Turkey (1520). Both Leo 
and Francis dreaded the concentration of so 
much power in the hands of one man as the 
election of Charles threatened. The only other 
monarcli who seemed to matter in Europe 
was Henry VIII, who had become King of 
England in 1509 at the age of eighteen. He 
also offered himself as a candidate for the 
empire, and the imaginative English reader 
may amuse himself by working out the possible 
consequences of such an election. There was 
much scope for diplomacy in this triangle of 
kings. Charles on his way from Spain to 
Germany visited England and secured the 
support of Henry against Francis by bribing 
his minister. Cardinal Wolsey. Henry also 
made a groat parade of friendship with Francis, 
there were feasting, tournaments, and suchlike 
antiquated gallantries in France, in a courtly 
picnic known to historians as the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold (1520). Knighthood was becom- 
ing a picturesque affectation in the sixteenth 
century. The Emperor Maximilian I is still 
called “ the last of the knights ” by German 
historians. 

The election of Charles was secured, it is 
to be noted, by a vast amount of bribery. He 
had as his chief supporters and creditors the 
great German business house of the Fuggers. 
That large treatment of money and credit 
which we call finance, which had gone out of 
European political life with the collapse of 
the Roman Empire, was now coming back ta 
power. This appearance of the Fuggers, whose 
houses and palaces outshone those of the 
emperors, marks the upward movement of 
forces that had begun two or three centuries 
earlier in Cahors in France and in Florence and 
other Italian towns. Money, public debts, and 
social unrest and discontent, re-enter upon the 
miniature stage of this Outline. Charles V 











Ws not so muck a Habsbtti^ as ^ 
i-empeicn:. ''', 

Fear a tinji this fair, not very 

— man with the thitjk upper lip 
ana a clumsy chin-^feattires which 

atill afBict his descendants— was lar^y 
A puppet in the hands of his ministers. 
Able servants after the order of MachiaveM 
^ided him at first in the arts of kingship. 


e!^e<a?nts # Wittmbei?^ (X5I5)» pSering 
pro|oundifii|^^ theses. ^ 
v controversy eWuedl At 

Lu^CT'carried on this controversy in Latin/ 
^ut presently took to Q^man, and, speedily 
"^ad the people in a feripent. ^Charles ftmnd 
this dispute raging when he came from Spaih 
to GergiSny. " He summoned an assembly or 
*' diet of t^e empire at Worms on the Rhine. 


Then in a slow but effectual way he began to To this, Luther, who |^d been asked to recant 

assert himself. He was confronted at the very his views by Fope Leo J||, and y^ho^ad refused 

outset of his reign in Germany with the per- to do so, was sflmmoped. He^ C8^ile, and, 


ple?dhg dissensions of Christendom. The revolt ejaii|eiy in the spirit of liuss.j'efused to r^aht 
against the papal rule which had been going uhl^Jss he was convinced^f hi^ error by logical 
on since the days of Huss and Wycliffe had argttntal pr the authority of Scripture. But 
been recently exasperated by a new and un- hi9f|pf^|jj§ors among., the princes were too 
usually cynical selling *of indulgences to raise powerfiilfor him to sufe the fate of John Huss. 
money for the completion of St. Peter’s at Here was a perplexing situation for ihe 


Rome. A monk named Luther, who had young Emperor. There is reason to suppose 
been consecrated as a priest, who had taken to that he was. .inclined at fifst to support Luther 
reading the Bible, and who, while visiting Rome again||^1the Pope. Leo X had opposed the 
on the business of his order, had been much election of Charles, and was friendly with his 
shocked by the levity and worldly splendour rival, Francis I. But Charles V was not a 


■of the Papacy, had come forward against these good Machiavellian, , and he had acquired in 
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Spain a considerable religious sincerity. He 
decided against Luther. Many of the German 
princes, and especially the Elector of Saxony, 
sided, with the reformer. Luther went into 
hiding under the protection of the Saxon 
Elector, and Charles found himself in the 
presence of the opening rift that was to split 
Christendom into two contending camps! 

Close upon these disturbances, and probably 
connected with them, came a widespread 
peasants’ revolt throughout Germany. This 
outbreak frightened Luther very effectually. 
He was shocked by its excesses, and from that 
time forth the Reformation he advocated 
ceased to be a Reformation according to the 
people and became a Reformation according 
to the princes. He lost his confidence in that 
free judgment for which he had stood up so 
manfully. 

Meanwhile Charles cealized that his great 
empire was in very serious danger both from 
the west and from the east. On the west of 
him was his spirited rival, Francis I ; to the 
east was the Turk in Hungary, in alliance with 
Francis and clamouring for certain arrears of 
tribute from the Austr||m domirlfbns. Charles 
had the money and army of Sp^n at his disposal, 
but it was extremely difficult to get any effective 
support in money from Germany. His grand- 
father had dev<toped a German infantry on 
the Swiss model, very;t|huch upon the lines 
expounded in l#2M:hiaV^’s Art of War, but 
th^ troops had to be p^dd and his imperial 
subsidies had to be supplemented by unsecured 
b(^owings, which were finally to bring his 
supporters, the Fuggers, to ruin. 

34 


On the whole. Charles, in alliance with Henry 
VIII, was successful against Francis I and the 
Turk. Their chief battlefield was North Italy ; 
the generalship was dull on both sides ; their 
advances and retreats depended chiefly on 
the arrival of reinforcements. The German 
army invaded France, failed to take Marseilles, 
fell back into Italy, lost Milan, and was besieged 
in Pavia. Francis I made a long and unsuccess- 
ful siege of Pavia, was caught by fresh German 
forces, defeated, wounded, and taken prisoner. 
He sent back a message to his queen that all 
was lost but honour,” made a humiliating 
peace, and broke it as soon as he was liberated, 
so that even the salvage of honour was but 
temporary. Henry VIII and the Pope, in 
obedience to the rules of Machiavellian strategy, 
now went over to the side of France in order 
to prevent Charles becoming too powerful. 
The German troops in Milan, under theCon- 
stable of Bourbon, being unpaid, forc ej||P ther 
than followed their commander into^lfpraid 
upon Rome. They stormed the cit|f and 
pillaged it (1527). The Pope took re^^e in 
the Castle of San Angelo while the lootflll and 
slaughter went on. He bought offthe German 
troops at last by the payment of four hundred 
thousand ducats. Ten years of such stupid 
and confused fighting impoverished ajfl Europe 
and left t)be Emperor in possession of Milan,. 
In 1530 he was clowned by the Pope — he was 
the last German Emperor to be crowned by the 
Pope — at Bologna. One thinks of therather dull- 
looking bl^de face, with its long Up and chin, 
bearing thilsofemn expressionof on^ whoendures 
a4oub tfullhough probably honourableceremony. 
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^ Meanwhile tte Turks were making great 
headway in HAgary, They had defeated and 
killed the King of Hungary in 1526, they 
held Buda-Pesth, and in 1529, as we have 
already noted, Suleiman the Magnificent very 
nearly took Vienna. The Emperor was greatly 
concerned by these advances, and did his 
utmost to drive back the Turks, but he found 
the greatest difficulty in getting the German 
princes to unite even with this formidable 


enemy npoj|^ their very borders. Francis I 
remained implacable for a time, and there was a 
new French war ; but in 1538 Charles won his 
rival over to a more friendly attitude by 
ravaging the south of France. Francis and 
Charles then formed an alliance against the 
Turk, but the Protestant princes, the German 
princes who were resolved to break away from 
Rome, had formed a league, the Schmalkaldic 
League (named after the little town of Schmal- 
kalden in Hesse, at which its constitution was 
arranged) against the Emperor, and in the 


place of a great campaign to recover Hungary 
for Christendom Charles had to turn his mind 
to the gathering internal struggle in Germany. 
Of that struggle he saw only the opening war. 
It was a struggle, a sanguinary irrational 
bickering of princes for ascendancy, now flaming 
into war and destruction, now sinking back fo 
intrigues and diplomacies ; it was a snake's 
sack of Machiavellian policies, that was to go 
on writhing incurably right into the nineteenth 
century, and to waste and desolate 
Central Europe again and again. 

The Emperor never seems to have 
grasped the true forces at work in these 
gathering troubles. He was for his time 
and station an exceptionally worthy 
man, and he seems to have taken the 
religious dissensions that were tearing 
Europe into warring fragments as 
genuine theological differences. He 
gathered diets and councils in futile 
attempts at reconciliation. Formulae 
and confessions were tried over. The 
student of German history must struggle 
with the details of the Religious Peace 
of Nuremberg, the settlement at the diet 
of Ratisbon, the Interim of Augsburg, 
and the like. Here we do but mention 
them as details in the worried life of 
this culminating emperor. As a matter 
of fact, hardly one of the multifarious 
princes and rulers in Europe seems to 
have been acting in good faith. The 
widespread religious trouble of the world, 
the desire of the common people for 
truth and social righteousness, the 
spreading knowledge of the time, all those 
things were merely counters in the imagi- 
nations of princely diplomacy. Henry 
VIII of England, who had begun his career 
with a book w’ritten against heresy, and who^ 
had been rewarded by the Pope with the title 
of “ Defender of the Faith,” being anxious to 
divorce his first wife in favour of an animated 
young lady named Anne Boleyn, and wishing 
also to turn against the Emperor in favour of 
Francis I and to loot the vast wealth of the 
church in England, joined the company of 
Protestant princes in 1530. Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway had already gone over to the 
Protestant side. 
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The German religious war began in 1546, a 
few months after the death of Martin Luther. 
We need not trouble about the incidents of 
the campaign. The Protestant Saxon army 
was badly beaten at Lochau. By something 
very like a breach of faith Philip of Hesse, 
the Emperor’s chief remaining antagonist, was 
caught and imprisoned, and the Turks were 
bought off by the payment of an annual tribute. 
In 1547, to the great relief of the Emperor, 
Francis I died. So by 1547 Charles got to a 
kind of settlement, and made his last efforts 
to effect peace where there was no peace. In 
1552 all Germany was at war again, only a 
precipitate flight from Innsbruck saved Charles 
from capture, and in 1552, with the Treaty of 
Passau, came another unstable equilibrium. 
Charles was now utterly weary of the cares 
and splendours of empire ; he had never had 
a very sound constitution, he was naturally 
indolent, and he was suffering greatly from 
gout. He abdicated. He made over all his 
sovereign rights in Germany to his brother 
Ferdinand, and Spain and the Netherlands he 
resigned to his son Philip. He then retired 
to a monastery at Yuste, among the oak and 
chestnut forests in the hills to the north of 
the Tagus valley, and there he died in 1558, 
Much has been written in a sentimental vein 
of this retirement, this renunciation of the 
world by this tired majestic Titan, world- 
weary, seeking in an austere solitude his peace 
with God. But his retreat was neither solitary 
nor austere ; he had with him nearly a hundred 
and fifty attendants ; his establishment had 
all the indulgences without the fatigues of a 
court, and Philip II was a dutiful son to whom 
his father’s advice was a command. As for 
his austerities, let Prescott witness : ’’In the 
almost daily correspondence between Quixada, 
or Gaztelu, and the Secretary of State at Valla- 
dolid, there is scarcely a letter that does not 
turti more or less on the Emperor's eating or 
his illness. The one seems na?turally to follow, 
like a running commentary, on the other. It 
is rare that such topics have formed the burden 
of communications with the department of 
state. It must have been no easy matter for 
the secretary to preserve his gravity in the 
perusal of despatches in which politics and 
gastronomy were so strangely mixed together. 


The courier from Valladolid tp Lisbon was 
ordered to make a detour, so ajfto take Jaran- 
dilla in his route, and bring supplies for the 
royal table. On Thursdays he was to bring 
fish to serve for the jour maigre that was to 
follow. The trout in the neighbourhood Charles 
thought too small ; so others, of a larger size, 
were to be sent from Valladolid. Fish of every 
kind was to his taste, as, indeed, was anything 
that in its nature or habits at all approached 
to fish. Eels, frogs, oysters, occupied an 
important place in the royal bill of fare. Potted 
fish, especially anchovies, found great favour 
with him ; and he regretted that he had not 
brought a better supply of these from the Low 
Countries. On an eel-pasty he particularly 
doted." . . .* 

In 1554 Charles had obtained a bull from 
Pope Julius III granting him a dispensation 
from fasting, and allowing him to break his 
fast early in the morning even when he was to 
take the sacrament. * 

" That Charles was not altogether unmindful 
of his wearing apparel in Yuste, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that his wardrobe con- 
tained no. less than sixteen robes of silk and 
velvet, lined with ermine, or cider down, or 
the soft hair of the Barbary goat. As to the 
furniture and upholstery of his apartments, 
how little reliance is to be placed on the reports 
so carelessly circulated about these may be 
gathered from a single glance at the inventory 
of his effects, prepared by Quixada and Gaztelu 
soon after their master's death. Among the 
items we find carpets from Turkey and Alcarez, 
canopies of velvet and other stuffs, hangings 
of fine black cloth, which since his mother's 
death he had always chosen for his own bed- 
room ; while the remaining apartments were 
provided with no less than twenty-five suits 
of tapestry, from the looms of Flanders, richly 
embroidered with figures of animals and with 
landscapes. . . . Among the different pieces 
of plate we find some of pure gold, and others 
especially noted for their curious workmanship ; 
and as this was an age in which the art of 
working the precious metals was carried to the 
highest perfection, we cannot doubt that some 
of the finest specimens had come into the 

1 Prescott's Appendix to Kobertson’s History of 
Charles V, 
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/E|nperor^s poi^ssion. The whole amount of errors were burned alive, and those who were 
was estSiated at between twelve and admitted to penitence were beheaded/' 
thirteen thousand ounces in weight/* . . / Among the chief pleasures of the Catholic 

Charles bad never acquired the habit of monarch between meals during this time of 
reading, but he would be read aloud to at meals retirement were funeral services. He not only 
after the fashion’ of Charlemagne, and would attended every actual funeral that was cele- 


make what one narrator 
describes as a ** sweet 
and heavenly commen- 
tary. ' ' He also amused 
himself with mechani- 
cal toys, by listening to 
music or sermons, and 
by attending to the im- 
perial business that 
still came drifting in to 
him. The death of 
the Empress, to whom 
he was greatly attached, 
had turned his mind to- 
wards religion, which 
in his case took a punc- 
tilious and ceremonial 
form ; every Friday in 
Lent he scourged him- 
^self with the rest of the 
monks with such good 
will as to draw blood. 

These exercises and the 
gout released a bigotry • 
in Charles that had been 
hitherto restrained by 
considerations of 
policy. The appear- 
ance of Protestant 
teaching close at hand 
in Valladolid roused Vkuto: Andirson, 
him to fury. "Tell iorenzo 

the grand inquisitor (th. t-tu. by M.ch«!.ngeto 

and his council from 

me, to be at their posts, and to lay the axe at the 
root of the evil before it spreads further." . . . 
He expressed a doubt whether it would not 
be wall, in so black an afiair, to dispense with 
the ordinary course of justice, and to show 
no mercy; ** lest the criminal, if pardoned* 
should have the opportunity of repeating 
im crime." He recommended, as an examine, 
Ws own mode of proceeding in the Netherlands, 
where aiilRrho remained obstinate in their 


LORHNZO DU* MEDICI. 

{Tht itatue by Michelangelo in the Medici Cbapd, Florence.) 


* Prescott. 


brated at Yuste, but he 
I had services conducted 
for the absent dead, he 
! held a funeral service 

I in memory of his wife 

I on the anniversary of 

her death, and finally 
he celebrated his own 
I obsequies. *'The 

i chapel was hung with 

black, and the blaze of 
J hundreds of wax-lights 

I was scarcely sufficient 

' to dispel the darkness. 

, The brethren in their 

I conventual dress, and 

! all the Emperor's house- 

1 hold clad in deep 

: mourning, gathered 

round a huge catafal- 
que, shrouded also in 
black, which had been 
raised in the centre of 
the chapel. The ser- 
vice for the burial of 
the dead was then per- 
formed ; and, amidst 
the dismal ,wail of the 
monks, the prayers as- 
cended for the departed 
spirit, that it might be 
MEDICI. received into the raan- 

Oie Medici Cluipd, Florence.) ^ « 

sions of the blessed. 
The sorrowful atten- 
dants were melted to tears, as the image of 
their master's death was presented to thair 
minds — or they were touched, it may be, With 
compassion by this pitiable display of weak- 
ness. Charles, muffled in a dark mantle, and 
bearing a lighted candle in hand, mingled 
with his household, the spectator of his own 
obsequies ; ^nd the doleful ceremony was . con- 
cluded by his placing the tap^r in the hands 
of the priest, in sign of his surrendering up his 
soul to the Almighty/’ 
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Other accounts make Charles wear a shroud 
and lie in the coffin, remaining there Eilone 
until the last mourner had left the chapel. 

Within two months of this masquerade he 
was dead. And the greatness of the Holy 
Roman Empire died with him. The Holy 
Roman Empire struggled on indeed to the days 
of Napoleon, but as an invalid and dying thing. 

§ IIB 

Ferdinand, the brother of Charles V, took 
over his abandoned work and met the German 
Protestants Pences at the diet of Augsburg in 
if the Prince 1555. Again there was an attempt 
wills it. establish a religious peace. 

Nothing could better show the quality of that 
attempted settlement and the blindness of the 
princes and statesmen concerned in it, to the 
deeper and broader processes of the time, 
than the form that settlement took. The 
recognition of religious freedom was to apply 
to the states and not to individual citizens ; 
ctijus regio ejus religion the confession of the 
subject was to he dependent on that of the 
territorial lord," 


§ lie 

We have given as much attention as we have 
done to the writings of Machiavelli and to the 
The personality of Charles V because 

Intellectual they throw a flood of light upon 
Undertow, antagonisms of the next period 
in our history. This present chapter has told 
the story of a vast expansion of human horizons 
and of a great increase and distribution of 
knowledge; we have seen the conscience of 
common men awakening and intimations of a 
new and profounder social justice spreading 
throughout the general body of the Western 
civilization. But this process of light and 
thought was leaving courts and the political 
life of the world untouched. There is little 
in Machiavelli that might not have been written 
by some clever secretary in the court of Chosroes 
I or Shi-Hwang-Ti — or even of Sargon I or 
Pepi. While the world in everything else 
was moving forward, in political ideas, in 
ideas about the relationship of state to state 
and of sovereign to citizen, it was standing 
still. Nay, it was falling back. For the great 
idea of the Catholic Church as the world City 
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of God had been destroyed in men's minds by 
flie church itself, and the dream of a world 
imperialism had, in the person of Charles V, 
been carried in effigy through Europe to limbo. 
Politically the world seemed falling back 
towards personal monarchy of the Assyrian or 
Macedonian pattern. 

It is not that the newly awakened intellectual 
energies of .Western European men were too 
absorbed in theological restatement, in scientific 
investigations, in exploration and mercantile 
development, to give a thought to the claims 
and responsibilities of rulers. Not only were 
common men drawing ideas of a theocratic or 
republican or communistic character from the. 
now accessible Bible, but the renewed study of 
the Greek classics was bringing the creative 
and fertilizing spirit of Plato to bear upon the 
Western mind. In England Sir Thomas More 
produced a quaint imitation of Plato's Republic 
in his Utopia, setting out a sort of autocratic 
communism. In Naples, a century later, a 
certain friar Campanella was equally bold in 
his City oj the Sun. But such discussions were 
having no immediate effect upon political 
arrangements. Compared with the massiveness 
of the task, these books do indeed seem poetical 
and scholarly and flimsy. (Yet later on the 
Utopia was to bear fruit in the English Poor 
Laws.) The intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of the Western mind and this drift towards 
Machiavellian monarchy in Europe were for 
a time going on concurrently in the same 
world, but they were going on almost inde- 
pendently. The statesmen still schemed and 
manoeuvred as if nothing changed in the world 
but frontiers, and as if nothing grew but the 
power of wary and fortunate kings. It was 
only in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
that these two streams of tendency, the stream 
of general ideas and the drift of traditional 
and egoistic monarchial diplomacy, interfered 
and came into conflict. 


Dynasty dies this year in Singan, 
ConstansII, the grandson of Heraclius, 
is emperor in Constantinople, Mero- 
vingian kings reign in Austrasia and 
Neustria, Christian missionaries are 
active in England. 

655. Moslems defeat Byzantine fleet. 

656. Othman murdered at Medina. 

661. Ali murdered, 

662. Moawij a Caliph. (First of the Omayyad 

caliphs.) 

668. The Caliph Moawij a attacks Constan- 
tinople by sea — Theodore of Tarsus 
becomes Archbishop of Canterbury. 

675. Last of the sea attacks by Moawij a on 
Constantinople. 

687. Pepin of Hersthal as mayor of the palace, 
reunites Austrasia and Neustria. 


71 1. Moslem army invades Spain from Africa. 

714. Charles Martel mayor of the palace. 

715. The domains of the Caliph Walid I 

extend from the Pyrenees to China. ^ 
717 — 18. Suleiman, son and successor o#t 
Walid, fails to take Constantinople. 
The Omayyad line passes its climax. 

732. Charles Martel defeats the Moslems near 
Poitiers. 

735. Death of the Venerable Bede. 

743. Walid II Caliph. The unbelieving 
Caliph. 

749. Overthrow of the Omayyads. Abdul 
Abbas, the first Abbasid Caliph, 
’♦pain remains Omayyad. 
ning of the bre^i(Hip of the Atlab 
Empire. 

751. Pepin crowned King of the French. 

755. Martyrdom of St. Boniface. 


Chronological Table. 

We will now draw together into a chronological 
table another nine centuries of history, from 
tbe time of the Caliph Omar to the death of 
Charles V. ' 

650. Othman, the Third Caliph, is reigning 
in Medina, Tai Tsung of the Tang 


768. Pepin dies. 

771. Charlemagne sole hiiyp^^ 

774. Charlemagne conqupre Lombardy. 
776. Charlemagne in Jlmmatia. 


786. Haroun al Raschid Abbasid Caliph in 
Bagdad (to 809). 
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795. Leo in becomes Pope (to 816). 

800. Leo crowns Charlemagne Emperor of 
the West. 

802. Egbert, formerly an English refugee at 
' the court of Charlemagne, establishes 
himself as King of Wessex. 

810. Krum of Bulgaria defeats and kills 
the Emperor Nicephorus. 

814. Charlemagne dies, Louis the Pious 
succeeds him. 

828. Egbert becomes first King of England. 

843. Louis the Pious dies, and the Carlov- 
ingian Empire goes to pieces. Until 
962 there is no regular succession of 
Holy Roman Emperors, though the 
title appears intermittently. 

850. About this time Rurik (a Northman) 
becomes ruler of Novgorod and 
Kicff. 

852. Boris first Christian King of Bulgaria 
(to 884). 

^ 865. The fleet of the Russians (Northmen) 
threatens Constantinople. 

886. The Treaty of Alfred of England and 
Gu thrum the Dane, establishing the 
Danes in the Danelaw. 

904. Russian (Northman) fleet off Con- 
stantinople. 

912. Rolf the Ganger establishes himself in 
Normandy. 

919. Henry the Fowler electee#^' King of 
Germahy. 

# 

928. Marozia imprisons Pope John X. 

931. John XI Pope (to 936). 

936. Otto I becomes King of Germany in 
Sticcession to his father, Henry the 
Fowler. 

941. Russian fleet again threatens Con- 
stantinople: , 

955. John XII Pope. 

960. Northern Sung D3niasty begins in China. 


962. Otto I, King of Germany, is crowned 

Emperor (first Saxon Emperor) by 
John XII. 

963. Otto deposes John XII. 

969. Separate Fatimite Caliphate set up in 

Egypt- 

973. Otto 11 . 

983. Otto III. 

987. Hugh Capet becomes King of France. 
End of the Carlovingian line of 
French kings. 

1013. Canute beconjies King of England, 
Denmark, and Norway. 


1037. Avicenna of Bokhara, the Prince of 
Physicians, dies. 

1043. Russian fleet threatens Constantinople. 

1066. Conquest of England by William Duke 
of Normandy. 

1071. Revival of Islam under the Seljuk 
Turks. Battle of Melasgird. 

1073. Hildebrand becomes Pope (Gregory VII) 
to 1085. 

1082. Robert Guiscard captures Durazzo. 

1084. Robert Guiscard sacks Rome. 

1087 — 99. Urban II Pope. 

1094. Pestilence. 

1095. Urban II at Clermont summons the 

First Crusade. 

1096. Massacre of the People's Crusade. 

1099. Godfrey of Bouillon captures Jerusalem. 

Paschal II Pope (to iii8). 


1138. Kin Empire flourishes. Sung capital 
shifted from Nankin to Hang Chau. 

1147., The Second Crusade. Foundation of 
the Christian Kingdom of Portugal. 

1169. Sa^din Sultan of Egypt. 
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1*198. Averroed of Cordoba, the Arab philo* 
sopher, dies. Innocent HI Pope (to 
*2 16) . Frederick II (aged four ) , King 
of Sicily, becomes his ward. 

*202. ThO*Foarth Crusade attacks the Eastern 
Empire. 

1204. Capture of Censtantiaoj[de by the Latins. 

X206. Kutub founds Moslem state at Delhi. 


1212. The Children’s Crusade. 

1214. Jengis Khan takes Pekin. 

*216. Honorius III Pope. 

X2I8. Jengis Khan invades Kharismia. 

1221. Failure and return of the Fifth Crusade. 
St. Dominic dies (the Domimcans). 

1226. St. Francis of Assisi dies. (The Fran- 

ciscans.) 

1227. Jengis Khan dies, Khan from the 

Caspian to the Pacific, and is succeed- 
ed by Ogdai Khan. 

1227. Gregory IX Pope. 

1228. Frederick II embarks upon the Sixth 

Crusade, and acquires Jerusalem. 
1234, Mongols complete conquest of the Kin 
Empire with the help of the Sung 
Empire. 

1239. Frederick II excommunicated for the 

second time. 

1240. Mongols destroy Kieff. Russia tributary 

to the Mongols. 

1241. Mongol victory at Liegnitz in Silesia. 

1244. The Egyptian Sultan i-ecaptures Jeru- 

salem. This leads to the Seventh 
Crusade. 

1245. Frederick II re-excommunicated. The 

men of Schwyz bum the castle of 
New Habsburg. 

1230. St. Loilis of France ransomed., Frederick 
II, the last Hohenstaufen Emperor, 
dies. German interregnum tmtil 1273. 
'2^1. Mango Khan becomes Great Khan. 
, Knblai Khan is governor of China. 

Hnlagp Khan takes anddestroysBagdad. 
Jfa 0 ^ KuMiid Khan becomes Great Khan. 
^ Ketboga defeated in Eakstioe. 




wr 
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Jk0 Greeks 

t)ie Latins. 


1^69. iCttblai Khan sends a message nl inquiry 
to thip Pope by the older Polos, 
jrayi. Marco Polo starts upon his travels. 
xa73. Rudolf of Habsburg elected Emperor. 

The Swiss form their Everlasting 
League. 

1280. Kublai Khan founds tlje Yuan Dynasty 
in China. 


1292. Death of Kublai Khan. 

1293. Roger Bacon, the prophet of experi- 

mental science, dies. 

1294. Boniface VIII Pope (to 1303)."^ 

1293. Marco Polo returns to Venice. 


1303- 


1303- 

1308. 

1318. 


Death of Pope Boniface VIII after the 
outrage of Anagni by Guillaume de 
Nogaret. 

Clement V Pope. The papal court set 
.up at Avignon. 

Duns Scotus dies. 


Four Franciscans burnt for heresy 
Marseilles, 



1347. Occam dies. 

1348. The Great Plague, the Black Death. 

1358. The Jacquerie in France. 

1360. In China the Mongol (Yuan) D5masty 
falls, and is succeeded by the Ming 
Dynasty (to 1644). 

1367. Timurlane assumes the title of Great 
^ Khan. 


X377- 

1378. 

1381. 


1384. 

*398 

*463- 


Pope Gregory XI returns to Rome. 
The Great Sdiism. Urban VI in Rome, 
Clement VII at Avignon. 

Peasant revolt in England, 
muidered in the presence 
Richard II. 

VVydi% dies. 



Muss preaches Wyi^ 
peath of Tihfuuiaae. 




Pragoe, 
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Iwuat expedition starts to iMdl round tha 

1417. T^e Great Schism ends, Martin V 
Pope. 


1420. The Hnssites rebel. Martin V preaches 
a crusade against them. 

X43r. The Catholic Crusaders dissolve before 
the Hussites at Domazlice. The 
Council of Basle meets. 

1436. The Hussites come to terms with the 
church. 

1439. Council of Basle creates a fresh schism 
in the church. 

1445. Discovery of Cape Verde by the Portu- 

guese. 

1446. First printed books (Coster in Haarlem). 
1449. End of the Council of Basle. 

1453. Ottoman Turks under Muhammad II 
take Constantinople. 


1480. Ivan III Grand Duke of Moscow throws 

off the Jlongcd allegiance. 

1481. Death of the Sultan Muhammad II 

while preparing for the conquest of 
Italy. Bayazid II Turkish Sultan 
(to 1512). 

i486. Diaz, rounds the Cape of Good Hope. 

1492, Columbus crosses the Atlantic to 

America. Alexander Borgia, Alex- 
ander VI, Pope (to >1503). 

1493. Maximilian I becomes Emperor. 

1498. Vasco da Gama sails round the Cape to 

India. 

1499. Switzerland becomes an independent 

republic. 

,1500. Charles V bom. 

1509. Henry VIII King of En§da.nd. 

1512. Selim Sultan (to 1520). He buys the 

title of Caliph. Fall of Soderini (and 
Machiavelli) in Florence. 

1513. Leo X Pope. 

1515. FVancis 1 Hang at France. 

1517. annwees Egypt. Luther pro- 

pounds his thdses at Witt^berg. 


world. Cortez enters Mexico dty. 

1520. Suleiman the Magnificent Sultan (to 

1566), who ruled from J^dad to ‘ 
Hungary. Charles V Emperor. 

1521. Luther at the Diet of Worms. Loyola 

wounded at Pampeluna. 

1525. Baber wins the battle of Panipat, 
captures Delhi, and founds the Mogul 
Empire. <• 

1527. The German troops in Italy, under the 
Constable of Bourbon, take and 
pillage Rome. 

1529. Suleiman besieges Vienna. 

1530. Pizarro invades Peru. Charles V crown- 

ed by the Pope. Henry VIII begins 
his quarrel with the Papacy. 

1532. The Anabaptists seize Munster. 

1535. Fall of the Anabaptist rule in Mfinster. 
1539. The Company of Jesus is founded. 

1543. Copernicus dies. 

1545. The Council of Trent (to 1563) assembles 

to put the church in order. 

1546. Martin Luther dies. , 

1547. Francis I dies. 

1549. First Jesuit missions arrive in South 
America. 

1552. Treaty of Passau. Temporary pacifi- 
cation of Germany. 

1556. Charles V abdicates. Akbar G||at 
Mogul (to 1605). Ignatius of Loyola 
dies. 

1558. Death of Charles V. 

(Here our chronology ends for the present, 
but it will round off one or two topics if we add 
a few later dates.) 

1601. Tycho Brahe dies. 

1603. Dr. Gilbert dies. 

1626. Sir Francis Bacon (Lord Verulam) dim. 
1630. Kepler dies. 

1642. Galileo dies. Newton bom. 

1657. Harvey dies. 

1662. Tim Royal Society founded. t , 

1683. Vi^na besieged by the Tuito for , ' 
list time, and rescued by PoQ^ f 

,y. 
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fringes) tAHLlAMENtS, AND POWERS 


i I 


I N the^ preceding cha^ptet we have traced 
the beginnings of a neiiv civiliaiation, the 
civilization of the “ modern '* type which 
becomes at the present time wptld-wide. It 
is still a vast unformed thing, still only in 
Friaces and opening phases of growth and 
Foreign development to-day. We have seen 
Folicy. mediaeval ideas of the Holy 

Koman Empire and of the Roman Church, as 
forms of universal law and order, fade in its 
dawn. They fade out, as if it were necessary 
in order that these ideas of one law and one 
order for all men should be redrawn On world- 
wide lines. And. while in nearly every other 
field of human interest there was advance^ the 
effacement of these general political ideas of 
the church and empire led back for a time 
in things political towards merely personal 
m^archy and monarchist nationalism of the 
Macedonian type. There came an interregnum, 
as it were, in the consolidation of human affairs, 
a phase of the type the Chinese annalists would 
ddl an ‘'Age of Confusion.” This inter- 
regnum has lasted as long as that between the 
fall of the Western Empire and the crowning 
of Charlemagne in Rome, We are living in it 
to-day. It may be drawing to its close ; we 
cannot tell yet. The old leading ideas had 
broken down, a medley of new and untried 
projects and suggestions perplexed men's minds 
and actions, and meanwhile the world at large 
bad to fall back for leadership upon the ancient 
tradition of an individual prince. There was 
no new waj^ clearly apparent for men to follow, 
and the prince was there. 

' All over the world the close of the sixteenth 
I cJehtury saw monarchy prevailing and tending 
Wward^ absolutism. Germany and Italy were 
1^^ autocratic princely dominions, 

was practice autocratic^ the throne 
'^Itad never been sp j^werful in England, and 




as the seventeenth century drew on, the French 
monarchy gradually became the greatest and 
most consolidated power in Europe. The 
phases and fluctuations of its ascent we cannot 
record here. 

At every court there were groum of ministers 
and secretaries who played a iHachiavellian 
game against their foreign rivals. Foreign 
policy is the natural employment of courts and 
monarchies. Foreign ofiices are, so to speak, 
the. leading characters in all the histories of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
They kept Europe in a fever of wars. And 
wars were becoming expensive. Armies were 
no longer untrained levies, no longer assemblies 
of feudal knights who brought their own horses 
and weapons and retainers with them ; they 
needed more and more artillery ; they con- 
sisted of paid troops who insisted on tfieir 
pay ; they were professional and slow and 
elaborate, conducting long sieges, necessitating 
elaborate fortifications. War expenditure in- 
creased everywhere and called for more and 
more taxation. And here it was that these 
monarchies of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries came into conflict with new and 
shapeless forces of freedom in the community. 
In practice the princes found they were not 
masters of their subjects' lives or property. 
^They found an inconvenient resistance to the 
taxation that was necessary if their diplomatic 
aggressions and alliances were to continue. 
Finance became an unpleasant spectre in every 
council chamber. In theory the monarch owned 
his country. James I of England (1603) 
declared that “ As it is atheism and blasphemy 
to dispute what God can do ; so it isjjf^ump* 
tion and high contempt in a subject to dispute 
what a king can do, of say that a king cannot 
do this or that.” In prac||||^ however, he 
found, and his son Chaite I was to find 
still moce effoctnally, that them were in his 


doil^om a great niiinber of landlords and 
tnen:bants» substantial and intelligent persons, 
vrho set f ¥ery definite limit to the calls and 
occasions of the monarch and his ministers. 
They were prepared to tolerate his rule if they 
themselves might also be monarchs of their 
lands and businesses 
and trades and what 
not. But not other- 
wise. 

Everywhere in 
Europe there was a 
parallel development. 

Beneath the kings and 
princes there were 
these lesser monarchs, 
the private owners, 
noblemen, wealthy 
citizens and the like, 
who were now offering 
the sovereign prince 
much the same resist- 
ance that ' the kings 
and princes of Germany 
had offered the Em- 
peror. They wanted 
to limit taxation so far 
as it pressed upon 
themselves, and to be 
free in their own 
houses and estates. 

And the spread of 
books and reading and 
intercommunication 
was enabling these smaller monarchs, these 
monarchs of ownership, to develop such a 
community of ideas and such a solidarity of 
resistance as had been possible at no previous 
stage in the world's history. Everywhere they 
were disposed to resist the prince, but it was 
not everywhere that they found the same 
facilities for an organized resistance. The 
•economic circumstances and the political tradi- 
tions of the Netherlands and England made 
those countries the first to bring this antagonism 
of monarchy and private ownership to an issue.' 

i It was private conscience, rather than private 
property, that quarrelled with and limited princes. 
The Puritan Revolution in England (1640—1660) was 
a puritan revolution — it sprang from the religious 
luotiye first and lore|KiCMit The gnomic motive 
was secondary. The ** economic Interpretatioa of 


At first this seveiiteenth-century pubHc, ^ 
this public of property owners, cared very little 
for foreign policy. They did not perceive at 
first how it affected them. They did not want 
to be bothered with it ; it was, they conceded, 
the affair of kings and princes.* They made 
no attempt therefore to 
control foreign en- 
tanglements. But it 
was with the direct 
consequences of these 
entanglements that 
they quarrelled ; they 
objected to heavy tax- 
ation, to interference 
with trade, to arbitrary 
imprisonment, and to 
the control of con- 
sciences by the mon- 
arch. It was upon 
these questions that 
they joined issue with 
the Crown. 

§ 2 

The open struggle of 
the private property 
owner 

aggressi 6 ns 
of the Prince " be- 

history " is always tempt- 
ing, but men's souls have 
always mattered more than 
their pockets. English- 
men fought Charles I for the sake of free consciences 
rather than for the sake of free pockets. This is a 
large issue, on which much could be written ; but I 
feel sure that religion came first in our Civil War.-— 
E. B. 

I do not agree. Loth as I am to differ from E. B,, 

I can find no evidence of any religious issue as important 
as the issue of taxation either in the English Civil War 
or the American War Independence. — H. G. W. 

I did not mention the Americans. I will surrender 
them to H. G. W.— E. B. 

* Englishmen did try to control the foreign pi^iey 
of James I, because it involved questions of reUgtOU^ 
and because their primary concern was rSligious. 
They wantid foreign policy to be directed to the,, 
militant de^ce of Protestantism. James T, a good ‘ 
internationi^ (in his way), and at afiy rate a lover 
of peace, wlf^ed to secure European ^eace by ctipl^ 
macy— and pdled to do so. His parliaments; and afi 
seventeenthpmtury padiammts, were vlt^ly to 

to foreign nmey.-— E. B. 
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tinental type. It be- 
came more acute when, 
by dynastic accidents^ ; 

James, King of Scot- 
land, became James I, 

King of both Scotland 
and England (1603), 
and began to talk in 
the manner we haive 
already quoted irf his 
divine xigh^^' to do 
as he pleased. But 

never had the path of 
English monarchy been 
a smooth one. In all 
the monarchies of the 
Northmen and Ger- . 

manic invaders of the di 

empire there had been 

a tradition of a popular assembly of influential 


peculiarity of the 
British situation, came 
about from very simple 
and apparently innocu- 
ous beginnings. From 
the shires, or county 
divisions, knights seem 
to have been sum- 
moned to the national 
council to* testify to 
the taxable capacity of 
their districts. They 
were sent up by the 
minor gentry, free- 
holders and village 
elders of their districts 
as early as 1254, two 
knights from each 
ckoMWBti,. shire. This idea in- 

spired Simon, de 
al Montfort,* who was in rebellion against 


airf representative men to preserve their Henry III, the successor of John, to summon 


geii^eral liberties, and in none was it more liv- 
ing than in England France had her tradi- 


to the national council two knights from 
each shire and two citizens from each city 


tion of the assembly of the Three Estates, or borough. Edward I, the successor to 
Spain her Cortes, but the English assembly Henry III, continued this practice because it 
Was peculiar in two respects ; that it had seemed a convenient way of getting into 
behind it a documentary declaration of certain^ financial touch with the growing towns. At 
elementary and universal rights, and that it first there was considerable reluctance on the 
contained elected Knights of the Shire,'' as parts of the knights and townsmen to attend 
well as elected burghers frbm the towns. The Parliament, but gradually the power they 
French and Spanish assemblies bad the latter, possessed of linking the redress of grievances 
but not the former element. ^ .^with the granting of subsidies was realized. 

These two features gave the English Parlia-f Quite early, if not from the first, these repre- 
ment a peculiar strength in its struggle with sentatives of the general property owners in 
the Xhrpne, The document in question was town and country, the Commons, sat and 
Magna Curia, the Great Charter, a declaration debated apart from the great Lords and Bishops, 
whiph, was forced from King John (1199 — So there grew up in En^and a representative 
1216), the brother and successor of Rchard assembly, the Commons, be^de an episcopal 
de libn (1159—99) after a revolt of and patrician one, the Lords. There ^as no 
; th^ Barons in 1215. It rehearsed a number of profound and fundainental difference*between 
Itto^inental r%hts that made England a legal the personnel of the two assemblies ; many of 
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W faw of <bo $hire wer^ substantial men 
#h0 i!«%ht be as wealthy and influential as peers 
m 4 ^0 tile sons and brothers of peers, but on 
the jwhol^ the Cominons was the more plebeian 
assembly. From the first these two assemblies, 
and especially the Commbns, displayed a 
disposition to claim the entire power of taxation 
in the land. Gradually tl^ey extended their 
purview of grievances 


to a criticism of all 
the affairs of the realm. 
We will not follow the 
fluctuations of the 
power and prestige of 
the English Parliament 
through the time of the 
Tudor monarchs {i.e., 
Henry VII and VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary and 
Elizabeth), but it will 
be manifest from what 
has been said that 
when at last James 
Stuart made his open 
claim to autocracy, the 
English merchants, 
peers, and private 
gentlemen found them- 
selves with a seasoned 
and honoured tradi- 
tional means of resist- 
ing him such as no 
other people in Europe 


Another peculiarity 
of the English political 
conflict was its com- 
parative detachment 
from the great* struggle 
between Catholic and 
Protestant that was 

now being waged ^ all over Europe. There 
were, it is true, very distinct religious issues 
mixed up in the English struggle, but upon 
its main lines it was a political struggle of 
King against the Parliament embodying the 
das® of private-property-owning dtizens. Both 
Crown and people were formally reformed and 
pTOtcstani It is true that many pec^ on 
tlm latter Rjotestahts of a Bible- 

imn-sade^^ type, representii^ 



the reformation according t# the peofAes^ aiid 
that the }dng was the nominal head of a 
special sacerdotal and sacramental church, the 
established Church of England, representing 
the reformation according to the princes, but 
thts antagonism never completely obscured the 
essentials of the conflict. 

The struggle of King and Parliament had 
already reached an 
acute phase before the 
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death of James I 
{1625), but only in the 
reign of his son Charles I 
did it culminate in civil 
war. Charles did ex- 
actly what one might 
have expected a king 
to do in such a posi- 
tion, in view of the 
lack of Parliamentary 
control over foreign 
policy ; he embroiled 
the country in a con- 
flict with both Spain 
and France, and then 
came to the country 
for supplies in the 
hope that patriotic 
feeling would over-ride 
the normal dislike to 
giving him money. 
When Parliament re- 
fused supplies, be de- 
manded loans from 
various subjects, and 
attempted similar il- 
legal exactions. This 
produced from Parliar 
ment in 1628 a very 
memorable document, 
the Petition of Rig^^ 
citing the* Great Charter and rehearsing 
legal limitations upon the power of the Eng- 
lish king, den5nng his right to levy chatg^ 
upon, or to imprison, or punish anyone# oc 
to quari^ soldiers on the peo^e, witlidut 
due proo^ of law. The Petition of 
stated case of the £n|^ Plariiameht 
The dis||^tion to '‘state a 
ways a very marked; 
istk. ':^^n President' 


wa^ 'H^tog-vib'" 
xl&p^ctabl^' ti^tioj^';o|'>|faie EngQsIk;;^ 

;ihe' 'dismissed 'it 'in'''i6si9i, 

;;i^yen ; years' he summoned' no 
Pe money illegally, but not enough for 
his purpose ; and realizing that the church could 
be used auj an instrument of obedience, he made 
taud, an aggressive high churchman, very 
much of a priest and a very strong believer 
in “divine right/' Archbishop of 4 Canterbury, 
and so head of the Church of England. 

In 1638 Charles tried to extend the half- 
Protestant, half ^Catholic characteristics of the 
Church of Etjgland to his other kingdom of 
Scotland,^ whf^ e Jbe recession from Catholicism 
had been and where a non- 

sacerdotal, ,?fl|[Ktcramental form of Chris- 
tianity, Presbyterianism, had been established 
as the national church. The Scotch revolted, 
and the English levies Charles raised to fight 
them mutinied. Insolvency, at all times the 
natural result of a “ spirited “ foreign policy, 
was close at l^d. Charles, without money or 
trustworthy troops, had to summon a Parlia- 
ment at last in 1640. This Parliament, the 
Short P^liament, he dismissed in the same^ 
year ; he tiied a Council of Peers at York (1640), 
and then, in the November of that year, sum- 
moned hj» last Parliament. 

This bbdyi the Long Parliament, assembled 
in the mpod for conflict. It seized Laud, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and charged him 
with treason. It published a “ Grand Remon- 
strance," which was a long and full statement 
of its case against Charles. It provided by a 
bm for a meeting of Parliament at least once 
in three years, whether the King summoned 
it or no. It prosecuted the King’s chief 
ministers who had helped him to reign for so 
long without Parliament, and in particular 
the Earl of Strafford. To save Strafford the 
King plotted for a sudden seizure of London 
by *the army. This was discovered, and the 
Btih for Strafford's condemnation was hurried 
m of a vast popular exciteiftent. 

I, who was probably one of the meanest 
and i^ost treacherous occupants the English 
hm dver known^ was frighted by the 
,,Uohd<m crdwds. Before Strafford could die 


by due legal pirocess/ It iwas^i^cesi^j^ 
I&^",4t^_iq|ive ,'his 'absent. ^ ' Charles 
fud Strafford was beheaded Meatiwhtk tbe 
^hig was plotting and looking help in 
Striil^e quarters — from the Catholic Irish, 
from treasonable Scotchmen. Finally be re- 
sorted to a forcible-feeble display Of violence. 
He went down to the Houses of Parliament to 
arrest five of his most active opponents. He 
entered the House of Commons and took the 
Speaker's chair. He was prepared with some 
bold speech about treason, but when he saw 
the places of his five antagonists vacant, he 
was baffled, confused, and spoke in broken 
sentences. He learnt that they had departed 
from his royal city of Westminster and taken 
refuge in the city of London (see chap, xxxv, 
§ 7). London defied him. A week later the 
Five Members were escorted back in triumph 
to the Parliament House in Westminster by 
the Trained Bands of London, and the King, 
to avoid tfie noise and hostility of the occasion, 
left Whitehall for Windsor. 

Both^fi||ikies then prepared openly for war. 

Th^W^ was the traditional head of the 
aomlpnd the habit of obedience in soldiers 
King. The Parliament had the greater 
Ip^lirces. The King set up his standard at 
Nottingham on the eve of a dark and stormy 
August day in 1642, There followed a long 
and obstinate civil war, the King holding 
Oxford, the Parliament, London. Success 
swayed from side to side, but the King could 
never close on London nor Parliament take 
Oxford. Each antagonist was weakened by 
modei:^.te adherents who “ did not want to go 
too far." There emerged among the Parlia- 
mentary commanders a certain Oliver Cromwell, 
who had raised a small troop of horse and who 
Trosc to the position of general. Lord Warwick, 
his contemporary, describes him as a plain 
man, in a doth suit " made by an ill country 
tailor," He was no mere, fighting soldier, 
but a military organizer; he realized the 
inferior quality of many of the Parliamentary 
forces, and set himself to Temedy it. The 
Cavaliers of the. King had the picturesque 
tradition of chivalry and loyalty on their 
side; Parliament was something new and 
difficult — ^without any comparSble taadirions/ 
*'Your trodps ate most' ^ them old 
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‘rtJto yoii tto spirits of such base 
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ai4 will ever be able to encounter 

gentleiinieh that have honour and courage and 
resolution in them ? ” But there is something 
better and stronger than picturesque chivalry 
itt the world, religious enthusiasm. He set 
himself to get together a "godly" regiment. 
They were to be earnest, sober-living men. 
Above all, they were to be men of strong con- 
victions. He disregarded all social traditions, 
and drew his officers from every class. " I 
had rather have a plain, russet-coated captain 
fAiU knows what he fights for and loves what he 
knows, than what you call a gentleman and is 
nothing else.V England discovered a new 
force, the Ironsides, in its midst, in which 
footmen, draymen, and ships* captains held 
high command, side by side with men of family. 
They became the type on which the Parliament 
sought to reconstruct its entire army. The 
Ironsides were the backbone of this "New 
Model.** From Marston Moor to Naseby these 
men swept the Cavaliers before them. The 
King was at last a captive in the hands of 
Parliament. 

There were still attempts at settlement that 
would have left the King a sort of king, but 
Charles was a man doomed to tragic issues, 
incessantly scheming, " so false a man that he 
is not to be trusted,** The English were 
drifting towards a situation new in the world*s 
" history, in which a monarch should be formally 
tried for treason to his people and condemned. 

Most revolutions are precipitated, as this 
English one^ was, by the excesses of the ruler, 
and by attempts at strength and firmness 
beyond the compass of the law ; and most 
revolutions swing by a kind of necessity towards 
an extremer conclusion than is warranted by 
the original quarrel. The English revolution 
was no exception. The English are by nature a 
compromising and^ even a vacillating people, 
and probably the great majority of them still 
wanted the King to be King and the people 
to be free, and all the lions and lambs to lie 
down together in peace and liberty. But the 
army of the New Model could not go back. 
Them would have been scant mercy for these 
drhymenjind footmen who' had ridden down the 
King's gentlemen if the Kii^ came back. When 


Parliament began to treat again with this 
regal trickster, the New Model intervened ; 
Colonel Pride turned out eighty members 
from the House of Commons who favoured the 
King, and the illegal residue, the Rump Parlia^ 
ment, then put the King on trial. 

But indeed the King was already doomed. 
The House of Lords rejected the ordinance 
for the trial, and the Rump then proclaimed 
" that the People are under God, the original 
of all just power," and that "the Commons 
of England . . . have the supreme power in 
this nation,** and— assuming that it was itself 
the Commons — pro- 
ceeded with the 
trial. The King 
was condemned as 
a " tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, and 
enemy of his coun- 
try . * * He was 
taken one January 
morning in 1649 
to a scaffold erected 
outside the win- 
dows of his own 
banqueting-room at 
Whitehall. There 
he was beheaded. 

He died with piety 
and a certain noble 
s e 1 f - p i t y — eight 
years after the ex- 
ecution of Strafford, 
and after six and a 
half years of a de- 
structive civil war 
which had been caused almost entirely by hi$i 
own lawlessness. 

This was indeed a great and terrifying thing 
that Parliament had done. The like of it had 
never been heard of in the world before. Kings 
had killed each other times enough ; panicida^ 
fratricide, assassination, those are the privil^ed 
expedients of princes ; but that a section of 
the people should rise up, try its king solemnly 
and deliberately for disloyalty, mischief, and 
treachery* ; and condemn and IdU him, sent 
horror tbpmgh every court ih Ewope.^ 

Rump Pspament had gone beyond ideas; 
and 0# ii» 
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fjto' h^E»eto, thh' QiQito ^his.'^etcong; 

h^'Srifl.'.fiigiutd' f^;:attoy;.:ilirpm ''ttiis 

''' . .'.f^hnoKmu^'Of.'free 'meto;':>;'lh. :t^ Pl^es-^ll;'. 
.'?:; ihd’ son,'.<rf',*C^riea',tlie!'":;ii^jh:. '' ;was’:«i6ieoBtod( 
back to B^and with atl those toanifestatihnl 
;.^ ol';'p^i^aai^,loyalt^>;deax'to the' Eni^i^';hiai^' 
^'aad';^’o(nuitiy'.rehriced'from ita'tnihtot^; and::. 
',.;ria^' '.aiu^ncy^v'aS'. a^^e^ra ''hhjG^'^. '^xddce ‘and 
' .;. .shtteh' ;'and ^i!iii'...:aftOT'; .todii),iht«ihse’' ;:a '/.dream. .' 
V "lie '.puritans were 'done.' ■wi^/'':”,,'#|errie';.Ehg- 
k®d’!jfwas herself again, and hi 1667 the 
’ Pu|||||^once more masters id the sea, sailed 
up the Thames tp GraveSend and burnt an 
English fleet in toe Medwayi : On flto ihght 
wh^ dUr ships were burnt by, itoe l^ 

Pqpys, in his diary, " the Kang;(hi^SU|»iri niy 
Lady, Casttonaine, and toeto were all 
, 'inad.’:hitoting;a. pom: moth.'*':':;'(3lMi^,',|^ 
date of ^ return; 1660, todk eontnoJ d the 
'&toign fBairs of the state, ai^ii' jj^’t^cduddd ' 
a aitotot, ^ with Louis 30 f(^ d Ptaace by 
.whih^ hadertodh to subi»^teMe*'«»tir«ly 
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' :':«itottil'-’.itosioo pf j£too;poo; r;lhtokfakv,#i»^ 
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It rda^ous reunion 
to France, 
lords juwi merchants 
and; tod circuiuspect to let 

fling them into 

■ theiiafiidfeil®^^ i’feecdnd Crem- 

already 

; Piince of Orange, to replace James. 

rapidly. There was no 
oivli in Ireland— and no release 

of the deeper revc^utionary forces the country. 

Of ISPUam's daim to the throne, or rather 
of Iws^i^ we cannot tell here, 

its interest is purely technical ; nor how William 
III and Mary ruled, nor how, after the widower 
WilUara had reigned alone for a time, the 
throve passed on to Mary*s sister Anne (1702 — 
14). Anne seems to have thought favour- 
ably of a restoration of the Stuart line, but 
the Lords andlhe Commons, who now dominated 
Englisli affairs, preferred a less competent 
king. Some sort of claim could be 'made out 
for the Elector of Hanover, who became King 
of England as George I (104 — 27). He was 
entirely<j German, he cduld i 
and he brought a swarm 
and German attendants to 
a dullnessi^ tarnish, came 
life of the land with his 
painting, arcliitecture, and 
lure of later ^eighteen th-C' 
itnmeasurably below that 
century,^ but this isolation' 

Englisli life was his conclusij 
to the great landowners 
interests who chiefly brou^t him over. Eng- 
land entered upon a phase which Lotd Beacons- 
field has called the " Venetian ^oligarchy '' 
stage ; the supreme power resided *in Parlia- 
inent, do]n||||ted now by the Lords, for the 
art of bri b^ and a study j|||be methods of 
workhag dections carried ti||||iigh pitch by 
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was restricted fo a'slmnkiag^BHiin^^ 

.old towns with little 

return one or two nwjmbert («id SaiMs ' 

non-resident voter, no ; and 

members), while newOT,|K^p«i(^-«^^ 
representation at all. And fekjdsting 
a high property qualification for 
chance of the/ O^pjEDOns spfa4dnf"'im 
accents of vulgar nerfs wassti8^inBpre\*«d^^^ 
George I was 'fc^owed' by''';E^'::'v«y;o|jtefeir‘’'''' 
ijeorge II (lyay^-r-do), and it was ohly at’ his 
death that En^and had again a Hng had ' 

been born in England, and one whoirbuld. S|wn|l! / 
English fairly well, his grandson Ge<»*^ ; 

On this monarch’s attempt to recover sodie 
of the larger powers of monarchy we hsvs , ; 
something to say in a later section. : 

Such briefly is the story of the stl%gk in , 
England during the seventeenth and eightemtii 
centuries between the three main factors in 
the problem of theijr' modern state " ; between i 
the crown, the private property owners, Sn^ 
that vague power, still blind and |gnoran^» 
the power of the quite common people. Tto ■ 
latten^^tor appears as yet only at .motnrttbi . 
when^Re country is most 
then it sinksS|te^|||to the 
end of the stoiframus far,, 
triumph of the ]^||||^ privat 
over the dreams^pPHfohemes 
absolutism. With Hanoverian ' 

England became— as the W^s recently stjded 
her — a " crowned republijg^ She had wcifkidt 
put a new method of govermlK, Parliamentat!y; : ; 
government, recalling in maaiy^wnys the .Senate 
and Popular Assembly of Rome, but more 
steadfast and efficient because of its 
however restricted, of the representative BMdhodS* 
Her assmbly at WestminstcH' was 
the " Mother of Parliaments '* th 
world. Towards the crown the I 
ment hai^eld and stiU holds iiMich.,tlie 3 
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^ th^ faije pf it much 
alreUgious and 
aff^dr ‘ and 
I^s economic 
/social than the 
parliamentary 

In the twelfth century the 
country was divided upamong 
4 h^niilir pi sinaU and the p^lation 
was a Low German one on a Celtic basis, mixed 
with subs^uent Danish ingredients very similar 
to the English admixtur^i, The south-eastern 
fringe of it spoke French? dialects ; the bulk, 
Frisian, Dutch, and other Low German 
(anguages. The Netherlands figured largely 
in the crusades, Godfrey of Bouillon, who 
took Jerusalcj|i fl^irst Crusade), was a 
Belgian ; and thd founder of the so-called Latin 
Dynasty of emperors in Constantinoide (Fouij^th 
Crusade) was Baldwin of Flandere. (They 
were called Latin emperors because they w4rc 
on th^side of the Latin church.) In the 
thirtelHi and fourteenth centuries consider- 
^ able towns grew lip in the Netherlands ; Ghent, 
Bruges, Xpres, Utrecht, .Leiden, Baaxiem, and 
|p forth; and these towns developed quasi^ 
independent municipal governments and a 
^ widl not 

J^ouMe ^e reader with the dynastic acddents 
Ihut Ibhed the Netherlands wit^ 

^Ui||un4y Ffhrice), and finaSy 



told, he handed b%r 
th4 task |p his scm 
Philip (Philip II). 
Philip's spirited foreign 
policy— he was carry- 
ing on a war with 
France-^presently be- 
came a second source 
of trouble between 
himself and theNether- 
landish noblemen and 
townsmen, because he 
had to come to them 
for supplies. The 
great nobles, led by 
William the Silent, 
Prince of Orange, and 
the Counts of Egmont 
and Hoorn, made them- 
selves the heads of a. 
popular resistance in which it is now impos- 
sible to disentan|le the objection to taxation 
from the object^ to religious persecution. 
The great nobles Jwere not at first Protestants. 
They became Pimestants as the struggle grew 
in bitterness. Tie people were often bitterly 
Protestant. 1 

Philip was reso||red to rule both the property 
and consciences his Netherlanders. He sent 
picked Spanish »oops into the country, and 
he made governli-general a nobleman named 
Alva, one of those ruthless strong " men wha 
wreck governments and monarchies. For a 
time he ruled the land with a hand of iron, 
but the hand of iron begets a soul of iron in 
the body it grips, and^in i 567 '-* 4 ibout eighty 
years, that is^y^ore the Englii civil war~ 
the NetherlajPlWere in open revcrft. Alva 
murdered, sacked, and mamacred-^n vain- 
Counts Egmont and Boom were executed. 
William the Silent became rite peat leader €i 
the Dutch, a king For a long time,, 

and with m4ay 

Mberty continued, imd all it 

worthy the continue^ to 
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V®l.AZQUBZ*S FAMOUS PICTUaj| OP THE SURRENDER OP BREDA BY THE DUTCH TO THE SPANIARDS 


the plea that Philip II was ibeir king — only creature alive ; the knife shall be put to ev^ry 
he would be a reasonable Wd limited king, throat/ . . . 

But the idea of limited i^narchy was dis- And now, with the dismantled and desolate 
tasteful to the crowned head^f Europe at that Haarlem before their eyes, a prophetic phantom, 
time, and at last Philip ffirove the United perhaps, of their own imminent fate, did the 
Provinces, for which we now use the name of handful of people shut up within Alkmaar 
Holland, to the republican form of government, prepare for the worst. Their main hope lay 
Holland, be it noted — ^not all the Netherlands ; in the friendly sea. The vast sluices called 
the Southern Netherlands, Belgium as we now the Zyp, through which the inundation of the 
call that couotry, remained at the end of the whole northern province could be sooiii 
struggle a Spanish possession md Catholic. effected, were but a few miles distiB. By 
The siege of Alkmaar as Motley^ opening these gates, and by piercing a few 

describes it, may be taken as a sample of that dykes, t^ ocean might be made to fight 
long and bideons conflict between the little them. Tb obtain this result, koweyer, 
Dutoh people and the still vast resources of consent ^ the inhabitants ^ 

Ca^hOhc Imperialism. the destination of all the standli^^ 

t^c Alkmaar,’ Alva wrote to be inevit|||le. The dty 
leave a single that it 'iW'a imtter pf 
V JbMi^ Uspitms^ . \ • fofth,^ difficoit*: ' 41 ^^ 


p0^, the aiKlveiittirte. ^ ':. ' ; ' 

. had . 'taken • . 
walls. At last, on the'^ iSth of 
a steady cannonade of nearly tw^ve "hours, 
Don Frederick, at three in the afternoon, ordered 
an assault. Notwithstanding his seven months* 
experience at Haarlem, hn still believed it 
certain that he should cai% Alkmaar by storm. 
The attack took place at once upon the Frisian 
gate and upon the red tower on the opporite 
side. Two choice regiments, recently arrived 
from Lombardy, led the onset, rending the air 
with, their shouts and confident of an easy 
victory. They were sustained by what seemed 
an overwhelming force of disciplined troops^ 
Yet never, even in the recent history of Haarlem, 
had an attack been received by more dauntless 
breasts. Every living man was on the walls. 
The storming parties were assailed with cannon, 
with musketry, with pistols. Boiling water, 
pitch and oil, molten lead, and unslaked lime 
were poured upon them every moment. Hun- 
dreds of tarred and burning hoops were skilfully 
quoited around the necks of the soldiers, who 
struggled in vain to extricate themselves 
from the^ finery ruffs, while as fast as any of 
the invaders planted foot upon the breach, 
they were, confronted face to face with sword 
and dagger by the burghers, who hurled them 
headlong into the moat below, 

** Thrice was the attack renewed with ever- 
increasing rage — thrice repulsed with unflinch- 
ing fortitude. The storm continued four hours 
long. During all that period not one of the 
defenders left his post, till he. dropped froqci 4 t 
dead or wounded. . . . The trumpet of recall 
was sounded, and the Spaniards, utterly dis- 
comfitai|» retired from the walls, leaving at 
leaat onife thousand dead in the trenches, while 
"only thirteen burghers and twenty 4 our of the 
garrison lost their lives. . . . Ensign Solis, 
v^o had mounted the breach for an instant, 
and muracuiously escaped with life* after having 
1^^ hijrled from the battlemehts, reported^ 
he had seen ' neither helmet nor harness * 
^ he lool^ down Into ^e city : only some 
pcK^le^ g^eraUy dressed like 


these',, 

''floated 'the veteranslfe ’ 

** JkJi^htime, as Governor SonOy had opened 
d^ny of dykes, the land in the nelghbour- 
'^hood-' '<rfv.the camp was becoming jpla^y, al- 
though as yet the threatened inundation had 
not taken place. The soldiers were already 
very Uncomfortable and very refractory. The 

carpenter-envoy had not been idle " 

He returned with despatches for the city. 
By accident or contrivance he lost these des- 
patches as he made his way into the town, 
so that they fell into Alva's hands. They 
contained a definite promise from the Duke of 
Orange to flood the country so as to drown the 
whole Spanish army. Incidentally this would 
also have drowned most of the Dutch harvest 
and cattle. But Alva, when he had read these 
documents, did not wait for the opening of any 
more sluices^ Presently the stout men of 
Alkmaar, cheering and jeering, watched the 
’ Spaniards breaking camp. ... 

The form^ assumed by the government of 
Hollaiwi was a patrician republic under the 
headship of the house of Orange. The States^ 
General was far less representative of the whole 
body of citizens than was the English Parlia- 
ment even in its “ Venetian " days. Though 
the worst of the struggle was over after Alkmaar; 
Holland was not effectively independent until 
1609, and its independence was only fully and 
completely recognized by the treaty of West- 
phalia in 1648. We have given this account of 
the origin of free Holland after our account of the 
English revolution because it was less repre- 
sentative of the essential triangle of forces in 
the developing modem state, and because it 
was complicated by the merely patriotic element 
of insurrection against the Spanish foreigner. 
But though we have told of it later, the reader 
must remember it came to its climax in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth of England, half a 
century earlier than the English ci^ war. As 
Motley says, the Dutch, the English, and the 
American revedution, of which latter we have 
presently to tell, ** form but a single chapter 
Jh the great volume of human fate/’ 


Upon no part of Europe d|j$ ;lhe 
idea of a unified Chilsteiidoiii br^ 



trous consequences than to Germany. Natur- 
ally one would have supposed that the Em- 
The peror, being by origin a German, 

both* in the case of the earlier lines 
Disorders and in the case of the Habsburgs, 
of Germany, would have developed into the 
national monarch of a united German-speaking 
state. It was the accidental misfortune of Ger- 
many that her Emperors never remained Ger- 
man. Frederick II, the last Hohenstaufen, was, 
as we have seen, a half-Orientalized Sicilian ; the 
Habsburgsi by marriage and inclination, be- 
came in the person of Charles V, first Burgun- 
dian and then Spanish in spirit. After the 
death of Charles V, his brother Ferdinand took 
Austria and the empire, and his son Philip ll 
took Spain, the Netherlands, and South Italy ; 
but the Austrian line, obstinately Catholic, 
its patriiu^ny ihoatly on the eastern 


frontiers, deeply entangled therefore with 
Hungarian affairs and paying tribute, as 
Ferdinand and his two successors did, to the 
Turk, retained no grip upon the North Germans 
with their disposition towards Protestantism, 
their Baltic and westward affinities, and their 
ignorance of or indifference to the Turkish 
danger. 

The sovereign princes, dukes, electors, prince- 
bishops and the like, whose domains cut Up 
the map of the Germany of the Middle Ages 
into a crazy patchwork, were really not the 
equivalents of the kings of England and France. 
They were rather on the level of the gf|e^ 
land-owning dukes and peem of France and 
England! Until 1701 none of them had tfee 
title of 1 ^' King." Many of thsaf^^ j^^ 
were k^fboth in size and value tfaah &e 
estates p the British nobilty. the 
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TEJdsrty Years’ Wax {i^iSr-f^) was ^ 


assentud nature much mare etosdy 
the avU war in England (1643-^49) *0^. to 
the war of the Fronde (1648 — 53), the league of 
feudal nobles against the crown in France, 
than appears upon the surface. In all these 
cases the crown was either Catholic or disposed 
to become Catbolie, and the recalcitrant nobles 
found their individualistic disposition tending 


the htn^^ IBnaSy. the Fteiiiii tiia»»)ni9j^, 
:»Wi«tiMfbahi iinw#vw:'lts uMif.' nuliles, al'ttidai^ 
It was Catholic, calhe in on the Protestant 
tilde with the evident intention of taking the 
jllce of the Habsbi^s as the imperial line. 

The prolongation of the war, and the fact that 
it was not fought along a determined frontier, 
but all over an empire of patches, Protratant 
here, Cathcdic there, made it one of the most 
cruel and destructive that Europe, had known 
since the days of the barbarian raids. Its 
peculiar mischief lay not in the fighting, but in 
the concomitants of the fighting. It came at 
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to a Protestant formula. But while in England 
and Holland the Protestant nobles and rich 
merchants ultimately triumphed and in France 
the success of the crown Was even mote coib<^ 
plete, in Germany neither was the Emperor 
strox^ enough, nor hgd the Protestant prince| 
a sufficient unity and organization among them- 
selves to secure a conclusive triumph. It 
ended there in a tom-up Germany. Moreover, 
the Gemwn issue was complicated by the fact 
' thi^ various non-Geiman peoples, the Protes- 
I : Bohemians and the Pretestwit Swedes 

twho.. had'yak^ew Protestant monardiy which 
" /:lia 4 ':'mise|n,'^lmder Gustaya..; Vasa as a^ direct- 
' .hf -i^e -Refonna'tioi^.; wgie:' 


a time when military tactics had developed 
to a point that rendered ordinary levies usdiess 
against trained professional infantry. Volley 
firing with muskets at a range of a few score 
yards had abolished the individualistic knight 
in armour, but the chargOliDf disciplined masses 
of cavalry could still disperse any infantty 
that had not been drilled into a pieohanical 
ri^dity. The infantry with their muazlO' 
loading muskets could not keep up a steady ’ 
enough fire to wither detei^inih^ cavah^ 
before it charged home. They hadx therefore^ 
to meet the shcK:k standuig pr kne#% 
a 'bristling wall of -pkes :or.^y^e|S4.:''' < 

they 'needed great ^ ^disc^pl^ 







. 4i|B dl small '^sice and not’' 

not play a decisive 
part si yet ip ii^ailare. 'Miey could " plough 
lanps 7 ill ipfan^, but they could not easily 
spiil^ an4 epatl^r it if it was sturdy and well 
<il?ip:ed«^^^^^ W up 4 er these conditions was en- 
tirely .ia the hands of seasoned professional 
and the question of their pay was as"* 
important a one to the generals of that time as 
the question of food or munitions. As the 
long struggle dragged on from phase to phase, 
and the financial distress of the land increased, 
the commanders of both sides were forced to 
fall back upon the looting of towns and villages, 
both for supply and to make up the arrears 
of their sokhers' pay. The soldiers became, 
therefore, more and^more mere brigands living 
on the country, and the Thirty Years' War set 
up k tradition of looting as a legitimate operation 
in warfare and of?outrage as a soldiers' privilege 
that has tainted the good name of Germany 
right down to the Great War of 1914. The 
earlier chapters of Defoe's Memoirs oj a Cavalier ^ 
with its vivid description of the massacre and 
burning of Magdeburg, will give the reader a 
far better idea of the warfare of this time 
than any formal history. So harried was the 
land that the farmers ceased from cultivation, 
what snatch crops coulci, be harvested were 
hidden away, and great crowds of starving 
women and children became camp followers of 
the armies, and supplied a thievish tail to the 
rougher plundering. At the close of the 
struggle all Germany was ruined and desolate. 
Central Europe did not fully recover from these 
robberies and devastations for a century. 

Here we can but name Tilly and Wallenstein, 
the great plunder captains on the Habsburg 
side, and Gustavus Adolphus, the King of 
Sweden, the Lion of the North, the champion 
of tiie Protestants, whose dream was to make 
the Baltic Sea a " SS^edish Lake." Gustavus 
Adolphus was killed in his decisive victory over 
WaSenstein at Lfitzen (163^), and Wallenstein 
Wa$ ihwdei^ m 1634. In X648 the princes 
Mi gathered amidst the havoc, 

th^'liad inM up the affairs of Central 

Peace of Westphalia. By that 
was r^uced 

to a^^^ Mjdisitipn of Alsace 

up 'to the 'IBiilie. ' And ' one* 


Gtmmn ptlBce, thp El©c|;br o| 

Brandehbuig, acquired so much territory pS 
to becmhe the greatest German power next 
to the Emperor, a power that presently (1701) 
became the kingdom of Prussia. The Treaty 
also recognised two long accomplisbed facts, 
the separation from the empire and the complete’ 
independence of both Holland and Switaerland. 


We have opened this chapter with the stories 
of two countries, Britain and the Netherlands, 
^ in which the resistance of the private 

Spi^dours citizen to this new type of monarchy, 
ol Grand the Machiavellian monarchy, that 
in Euroi^ arising out of the moral collapse 
of Christendom, succeeded. But in 
France, Russia, in many states of Germany 
and of Italy — Saxony and Tuscaily e.g.— 
personal monarchy was not so restrained and 
overthrown ; it established itsdf indeed as 
the ruling European system during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

(In Poland conditions were peculiar, and they 
will be dealt with in a later section.) 

In France there had been no Magna Carta, 
and there was no tradition of parliamentary 
rule. There was the same opposition of 
interests between the crown on the one hand 
and the landlords and merchants on the other, 
but the latter had no recognized and ttadilionl^ 
gathering-place, and no dignified method of 
unity. They formed oppositions to the crown« 
they made leagues of resistance — such was the 
" Fronde," which was struggling against the 
young King Louis XIV and his great minister 
Mazarin, while Charles I was fighting for hi^ 
life in ^England— but ultimately (1652), after 
a civil war, they were conclusively defeated ; 
and while in England after the establishment 
of the Hanoverians the House of Lords and their 
subservient Commons rtiled the country, in 
France, after 1652, the court entirely dominated 
the aristocracy. Cardinal Mazarin was himself 
building upon a foundation that Carnal 
Richeliejs, the contemporary of Kiig Jame^ 
of Engird, had prepared for 
time ofj{|Wazarin >e .hear'',of ’ fio;, 
notdes Ipess they are^ at 
andofi^. 'They^have^^rlp^<^^ 



taxation upon the voiceless mass of the common 
people. From many taxes both the clergy and 
the nobility — everyone indeed who bore a 
title — were exempt. In the end this injustice 
became intolerable, but for a while the French 
monarchy flourished like the Psalmist> green 
bay tree. By the opening of the eighteenth 
century English writers ’ are already calling 
attention to the misery of the French lower 
classes and the comparative prosperity, at that 
time, of the English poor. 

On such terms of unrighteousness what we 
njiay call Grand Monarchy established 
itself in France. Louis XIV, styled the Grand 
Monarque, reigned for thp unparalleled length 
of seventy-two years (1643 — 1715), and set a 
pattern for all the kings of Europe. At first 


he was guided by his Machiavellian minister^ 
Cardinal Mazarin ; after the death of the 
Cardinal he himself in his own proper person 
became the ideal Prince.'* He was, within 
his limitations, an exceptionally capable king ; 
his ambition was stronger* than his baser 
passions, and he guided his couig^ry towards 
bankruptcy through the ' complication of . a 
spirited foreign policy, with an elaborate 
dignity that still extorts our admiration. His 
immediate desire was to consolidate and extend 
France to the Rhine and Pyrenees, and to 
absorb the Spanish Netherlands ; his remoter 
view saw the French kings as the possible 
successors of Charlemagne in a recast Holy 
Roman Empire. He made bribery a^ state 
method almost more important than warfare. 
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ft ^ was in his pay, atid so 

of tite Pdish nd>iUty, presently 
to Mis mortey, or rather the 

ti4 tax-paying dasses in France, 
went i^Vofywhere. But his prevailing occupation 
Was splehdOut; His great palace at Versailles, 
mth its salons, its corridors, its mirrors, its 
terraces and fountains and parks and prospects, 
was the envy and admiration of the world. 
He provoked a universal imitation. Every 
king and princelet in Europe was building his 
own Versailles as much beyond his means as 
his subjects and credits would permit. Every- 
where the nobility rebuilt or extended their 
chateaux to the new pattern. A great industry 
of beautiful and elaborate fabrics and furnish- 
ings developed. The luxurious arts flourished 
everywhe^ip ; sculpture in alabaster, faience, 
gilt woodwork, metal work, stamped leather, 
much music, magnificent painting, beautiful 


pnnting and hindings, fine coo^ 

Amidst the niirrors and fine furniture went a 
strange race of ^ gentlemen " in vast powdered^^, 
wigs, silks and laces, jmised upon high rea " 
heels, supported by anwiing can^ ; and itill 
more wonderful "'ladies/* under towcm of 
powdered hair and wearing vast expansion^ of 
silk and satin sustained on wire. Through it 
all postured the great Louis, the sun of his 
world, unaware of the meagre and sulky and 
bitter faces that watched him from those 
lower darknesses to which his sunshine did not 
penetrate. 

We cannot give here at any length the story 
of the wars and doings of this monarch. In 
many ways Voltaire's Sidcle de Louis XIV is 
still the best and most wholesome account. 

He created a French navy fit to face the English" 
and Dutch ; a very considerable achievement. 

But because his intelligence did not rise above 





011^1/1^0)^ l^e 0mm 0 * 
^ ^ IP|{|f ilfaiiiisi BmMmf he 0100 
10 m y®ai» ie tim pr4fttiati^\^ ^ 
h^A hitherto tefcen l$m 0 k/M 
%ii^ H# set himself against 0 xm 00 kkii 
lo^^^ndemse and disunion, the Prot^tant 
larinees, and he made iK^ar against Protestantism 
in. Fiance. Great numbers of his most sober 
smd valuable subjects were driven abroad by 
his religious persecutions, taking arts and 
industries with them. The English silk manu- 
facture, for instance, was founded by French 
Protestants. Under his rule were carried out 
the *' dragonnades,’* a peculiarly malignant and 
eiectual form of persecution. Rough soldiers 
were quartered in the houses of the Protestants, 
and were free to disorder the life of their hosts 
and insult their womankind as they thought 
fit. Men yielded to that sort of pressure 
who would not have yielded ta rack and fire. 
The education of the next generation of Pro- 
testants was broken up, and the parents had 
to give Catholic instruction or none. They 
gave it, no doubt, with a sneer and an intonation 
that destroyed all faith in it. While more 
tolerant countries became mainly sincerely 
Catholic or sincerely Protestant, the perse- 
cuting countries, like France and Spain and 
Italy, so destroyed honest Protestant teaching 
that these peoples became mainly Catholic 
bdlevers or Catholic atheists, ready to break 
out into blank atheism whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered. The next reign, that of Louis 
XV, was the age of that supreme mocker, 
V#taire (ib94“i77fi), an age in which every- 
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pjjadeci^^ m^fioenoe. 04 poftfl 4 
Irihgt but his ruling passimi was 

of our kind, the puisti^ <rf wmmhi 
tempi^od by a superstitious fear 0 hell. How 
such women as ^e Duchess of Chiteainroux^ 
Madame de Pompadour, and Madame du 
Barry dominated the pleasures of the king, 
and how wars and aUiances were made, provinces 
devastated, thousands of people killed, because 
of the Vanities and spites of these creatures, 
and how all the public life of France "^and 
Europe was tainted with intrigue and pros- 
titution and impcfeture because of them, tfre 
reader must learn from the memoirs of the 
time. The spirited foreign policy went on 
steadily under Louis XV towards its final 
smash. In 1774 this Louis, Louis the Well- 
Beloved, as his flatterers called him, died of 
smallpox, and was succeeded by his grandson, 
Louis XVI (1774 — 93), a dull, well-meaning 
man, an excellent shot, and an amateur lock- 
smith of some ingenuity. Of how bp came to 
follow Charles I to the scaffold we shall tell in 
a later section. Our present concern is with 
Grand Monarchy in the days of its glory. 

Among the chief practitioners of Grand 
Monarchy outside France we may note first 
the Prussian kings, Frederick William I (1713 — 
40) „ and his son and successor, Frederick II, 
Frederick the Great (1740 — 86). The stoFy 
of the slow rise of the Hohenxollem family, 
which ruled the kingdom of Prussia, from 
inconspicuous beginnings, is too tedious and 
unimportant for us to follow here. It is a 


body in French society conformed to the 
Roman dhnvdk and hai^y anyone believed 
Jxi it 

It Was part-T-and an accellent part — of the' 
pose 0 Grand Moiiarcl|£ to patronise^ literature 
. And tbe sdenoes. l&s XIV jset up an 
f ! academy 0 sdefices in rivalry wirii English 
' Royal SoUety of Charles II and the similar 
i #ssociati&l i Wkmme. deccHrated his 
U imm witli poets, 

L ||nd^lrieni|lk ihe scie^dfic pocaas 

patft^iage* k 

L a ceri^^inrestS^'l^*^^ 

0 the ^ ^ ^ 


story ci luck and violence, of bold dauns and 
sudden betrayals. It is told with great app%- 
ciation in Carlyle's Frederick the Great. By 
the eighteenth century the Prussian kingdom 
was im|K)rtaiit enough to threaten the emptie ; 
it bad h strong. wd}-diilled%nny, and its kutg 
was an attentive and wcothy stud«itr>{ Ifaddli^ 
velli. I^rederick the Great pnrfeqted hia 
sailles sit Potsdsun. There the |>ark at Sail* 
Sanci. with its fooittains, hvotoes. ^s^atuari^. 
aped its model ; there also was tl^^ew'Pahme, 
a vast biick .bhilding erected 
expense, the Omng«y im flte ' lialhw .«t 3 ^ 
i||th a colectiott dt pkdure*. h #axble 
Imd 80 on. eariieii. mtUttm io dto 
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'Austrian ' 

\ weifie kept too 
between the 
battUiier of the French 
and the anvB of the 
Turks to develop the 
real Grand Monarch 
style until the reign of 
Maria-Theresa (who, 
being a woman, did not 
bear the title of Em- 
press) (1740 — 80). 

Joseph II, who was Em- 
peror from 1765 — 92, 
succeeded to her palaces in 1780. With Peter 
the Great (1682—1725) the empire of Muscovy 
broke away from her Tartar traditions and 
entered the sphere of French attraction. 
Peter shaved the Oriental beards of his nobles 
and introduced Western costume. These were 
but the outward and visible symbols of his 
westering tendencies. To release himself from 
the Asiatic feeling and traditions of Moscow, 
which, like Pekin, has a sacred inner city, the 
Kremlin, he built himself a new capital, Petro- 
grad, upon the swamp of the Neva. And of 
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boat fats 

satoes, the Peterhof, 
about e%hteeu mile^ 
from this new em^ 
ploying a French archi- 
tect and having a ter- 
race, fountains, cascades* 
picture gallery, park, 
and all the recognized 
features. His more dis- 
tinguished successors 
were Elizabeth (1741-'^ 
62) and Cathenne the 
Great, a German prin- 
cess, who, after obtain- 
ing the crown in sound 
Oriental fashion through 
the murder of her hus- 
band, the legitimate Tsar, reverted to ad- 
vanced Western ideals and ruled with great 
vigour from 1762 to 1796. She set up an 
academy, and corresponded with Voltaire. 
And she lived to witness the end of the system 
of Grand Monarchy in Europe and the execution 
of Louis XVI. 

We cannot even catalogue here the minor 
Grand Monarchs of the time in Florence (Tus- 
cany) and Savoy and Saxony and Denmark 
and Sweden. Versailles, under a score of names, 
is starred in every volume of Biedeker, and the 
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ln^rial ‘^atei!jplfei(^, 
of iProteatiifttfi^ '., : 1lil^ i»f|4^^ 

m!5id Jews* was throughout 
a-M eighteenth cen- ^^'i''"' ; 

tuties sinking down 
from her temporary 
importance in European 
affairs to the level of a 
secondary power again. 

These European mon- 
archs ruled their king- 
doms as their noblemen 
ruled their estates : 
they plotted against 
one another, they were 
politic and far-seeing 
in an unreal fashion, 
they made wars, they 
apent the substance of 
Europe upon absurd 
“ poUcies " of aggres- 
sicwi and resistance. At cath«iun« 

last there burst upon 
them a great storm out of the depths. That 
storm, the First French Revolution, the indig- 
nation of the common man in Europe, took 
their system unawares. It was but the opening 
outbreak of a great cycle of political and social 
storms that still continue, that will perhaps 
continue until every vestige of nationalist 
monarchy has been swept out of the world 
and the skies clear again for the great peace of 
the federation of mankind. 


We h|ye seen how the idea of a world-rule 
and a d|mmunity of mankind first came intd^ 
Tji^ ^ 1 ^^ hunian liifairs, and we have traced 
of tlis taaa how the failure of the Christian 
to sustain and establish 
those conceptions of its Founder, led 
- to a mcmi collapse in political affairs and a 
I revemon to egotism and want of faith. We 
seen how Machiavellian monarchy set 
ttf up ipaim spirit of brotherhood iM 
X C^^ndpW, Machiavellian monsurch^ 

dliveioi^d^^^t^ Europe 

into f ho Oiai^d and^^^E 


' fi^ay of -the |mnd monartte, i' cornet 
■- 'iSiiaifams' and was 'beitf’woved. a» -a 

net IS woven, to catch and entanglo^^ m 

minds, the conception 
, of international politics 
not as a matter of deal- 
ings between princes, 
but as a matter of deal- 
ings between a kind of 
immortal Beings, the 
Powers. The Princes 
came and went ; a 
Louis XIV would be 
followed, by a petti- 
coat-hunting Louis XV, 
and he again by that 
dull-witted amateur 
locksmith, Louis XVI. 
Peter the Great gave 
place to a succession 
of empresses ; the chief 
THs GREAT. Continuity of the Habs- 

burgs after Charles V, 
either in Austria or Spain, was a continuity of 
thick lips, clumsy chins, and superstition ; the 
amiable scoundrelism of a Charles II would 
make a mock of his own pretet^ions. But what 
remained much more steadfasflwere the secre- 
tariats of the foreign ministries and the ideas 
of people who wrote of state concerns. The 
ministers maintained a continuity of policy 
during the " off days '' of their monarchs, and 
between one monarch and another. 

So we find that the prince gradually became 
less important in men's minds than the '' Power '' 
of which he was the head. We begin to read 
less and less of the schemes and ambitions of 
King This or That, and more of the Resigns 
of France" or the "Ambitions of Prussia." 
In an age when religious faith wa| declining, 
we find men displaying a new and vivid bdief 
in the reality of these personifications. Illiese 
vast vague phantoms, the " Pow^/^ cre^ 
insensibly into European pdltical* thou^t, 
until in the later eighteenth ai^ in the 
Heentli centuries they d«wi^ 

To this day they dominate 
remained nomin^y Chrisffani %t to 
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tod in tmth is to belong to 
^ one's fellow worshippers. 
In does not do this, 

sh^e hto ^ altogether to the 

worship thi| strange state mythology. To 
thesO sovereign deities, to the unity of Italy," 
to the hegemony of " Prussia," to the glory 
of " France," and the destinies of “ Russia," 
she has sacrificed many gtoer^tions of possible 
unity, peace, and prospeni^ and the lives of 
millions of men. 

To regard a tribe or a state as a sort of per- 
sonality is a very old disposition of the human 
mind. The Bible abounds in such personifi- 
cations. Judah, Edom, Moab, Assyria, figure 
in the Hebrew Scriptures as if they were in- 
dividuals ; it is sometimes impossible to say 
whether the Hebrew writer is dealing with a 
person or with a nation. It is manifestly 
a primitive and natural tendency. But in the 
case of modern Europe it is a retrocession. 
Europe, under the idea of Christendom, had 
gone far towards unification. And while such 
tribal persons as " Israel " or " Tyre " did 
represent a certain community of blood, a 
certain uniformity of type, and a homogeneity 
of interest, the European powers which arose 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were entirely fictitious unities. Russia was in 
truth an asserajMy of the most incongruous 
elements, CossJS:s, Tartars, Ukrainians, Mus- 
covites, and, after the time of Peter, Esthonians 
and Lithuanians ; the France of Louis XV 
comprehended German Alsace and freshly 
assimilated regions of Burgundy ; it was a 
prison of suppressed Huguenots and a sweating- 
house for peasants. In " Britain," England 
carried on her back the Hanoverian dominions 
in Germany, Scotland, the profoundly alien 
Welsh and the hostile and Catholic Irish. Such 
poweit is Sweden, Prussia, and still more so 
Poland and Austria, if we watch them in a 
scries of ilistorical maps, contract, expand, 
out extensions, and wander over the 
itop ctf F^titope like amcebae under the micro- 
8c<^. 


portant facts about thi nature of man. Arisi 
totle said that man is a political animal, but 
in our modem sense of the word politics, which 
now covers world-politics, he is nothing of 
the sort. He has still the instincts of the 
family tribe, and beyond that he has a dis- 
position to attach himself and his family 
to something larger, to a tribe, a city, a nation, 
or a state. But that disposition, left to itself, 
is a vague and very uncritical disposition. If 
anything, he is inclined to fear and dislike 
criticism of this something larger that encloses 
his life and to which he has given himself, and 
to avoid such criticism. Perhaps he has a sub- 
conscious fear of the isolation that may ensue If 
the system is broken or discredited. He takes 
the milieu in which he finds himself for granted ; 
he accepts his city or his government, just as he 
accepts the nose or the digestion which fortune 
has bestowed upon him. But men's loyalties, 
the sides they take in political things, are not 
innate, they are educational results. For 
most men their education in these matters is 
the silent, continuous education of things about 
them. Men find themselves a part of Merry 
England or Holy Russia ; they grow up into 
these devotions ; they accept them as a part 
of their nature. 

It is only slowly that the world is beginning 
to realize how profoundly the tacit education 
of circumstances can be supplemented, modified, 
or corrected by positive teaching, by literature, 
discussion, and properly criticized experience. 
The real life of the ordinary man is his everyday 
life, his little circle of affections, fears, hungers, 
lusts, and imaginative impulses. It is only 
when his attention is directed to political 
affairs as something vitally affecting this 
personal circle, that he brings his reluctant 
mind to bear upon them. It is scarcely too 
much to say that the ordinary man thinks as 
little about political matters as he can, and 
stops thinking about them as soon as possible* 
It is still only very curious and exception^ 
minds, or minds that have by etompie or good 


education acquired the scientific habit of 

If tee cbnsider the psychology of international ing to know why, or minds showed an<|. 
irdtatiomdiip as we see it manifested in the worid^tres5«| by some public catastrophe and ro 
abpi^ to/and^to it is shown by the develop^ to wi^ apprehensions of dar^ff* that 

" idea in modem Europe, a^epKgoveTnincnts and imtitutibnst.^l^ 
historically very, im* prcp<®Brous, that do;;hot, 


lag mt synMiKatiM 
'y'tt(#^:'';'lor'. . '■ soinettung '.greater '".^ to, 

afiaiiSj his individual circle, can be 
'' ;'aad»red. ' 

li we lseep these manifest limitations of our 
aafute in nund, it no longer becomes a mystery 
hOW^t as the idea of Christianity as a world 
rbritriierirood of men sank into discredit be- 
cause of its fatal entanglement with priest- 
craft and the Papacy on the one hand and with 
the authority of princes on the other, and 
• agov (rf faith passed into our present age 
cd d^bt ^d disbelief, men shifted the refer- 
lives from the kingdom of God 
of mankind to these 
^pawntly more living realities', France and 
England, Holy Russia, Spain, Prussia, which 
were at least embodied in active courts, which 
maintained laws, exerted power through armies 
and navies, waved flags with a compelling 
solemnity, ■ and were self-assertive and in- 
satiably greedy in an entirely human and 
understandable fashion. Certainly such men 
as Cardinal Richelieu and Cardinal Mazarin 
thought of themselves as serving greater ends 
than' their own or their monarch’s ; they 
served the quasi-divine France of thrir imagina- 
tions. And as cwtainly these habits of mind 
percolate^down from them toj^^gir subordinates 
general bqfjy^^ligtthe population. 
In ipRpjlpibteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the ^IBeral population of Ritrope was religious 
and only vagudly patriotic ; by the nineteenth 
it had b^me wholly patriotic. In a crowded 
English or French or Gerinan railway carriage, 
<4 the latet; ^li^teenth century it would hate 
aroused fa|| l^ hostility to have jeered at God 
than to liave jc^ed at <mc of those strmige 
beings, SpIpndffFFrance or Germany. To 
these thin^men's minds clung, and they clung 
to thmn because in aU the world there a^>eared 
.m^hing else so satisfyir^ to cling to. They 
xeayiid Uvlhg gods of Eun^. * 

' '(Tfet'm'jthe; background of .the cotriciot^ness > 
w<^, nraiting as the silence and moon- 
waif - above ' -^e 'flares, an^.'.':shonts.;''fhe.' 
and <4 a vihage Isdr^: 



Mpariial Father <4 ™ 

^r.4l^;,;'that,: univer^' .soviee can 

'C^^peace’' be. found for flhe'' W'" 
the individual soul. . . .) ; , 

This idealization of governments and foreign 
ofaces, this mythology of " Powers ” and th«r 
loves and hates aqd conflicts, has so obsessed 
the imaginations of feurope and Western Asia 
as to provide it with its “ forms of thought." 
NeSirly all the histories, nearly all the political 
literature of the last two centuries in Europe, 
have been written in its phraseology, a 
time is coming when a clearer-sighted generation 
will read with perplexity how in the community 
of Western Europe, consisting everywhere of • 
very slight variations of a common racial mix- 
ture of Nordic and Iberian peoples and immi- 
grant Semitic and Mongolian elements, speaking 
nearly "everywhere modifications of the saime 
Aryan speech, having a common past in the 
Roman Empire, coramwi religjous forms, 
commqn social usages, and a common art and 
science, and intermarrying so freely that no 
one could tell with certainty the " nationality " 
of any of his great-grandchildren, men could 
be moved to the wildest excitement upon the 
question of the ascendancy Of " France,” the 
rise and unification of " Germany,” the rival 
claims of Russia ” and ■" Greece " to possess 
Constantinople. These conflicts will seem then 
as reasonless and insane as those dead, now 
incomprehensible feuds of the ” greens ” and 
“ blues ” that once filled the streets of Byzan- 
tium with shouting and bloodshed. , 
Tremendously as these phantoms, the Powers, 
rule our minds and lives to-day, they are, as 
this history shows clearly, things only of the ' 
last few penturies, a mere hour, an incidental 
phase, in the vast ddiber^ histoty of our 
kind. They mark a phase of relapse, a bax^r 
Water, as the rise of Machiavellian nuniiUrdhjir 
marks a backwater, they are part of the 
eddy of faltmng faith, in a proems dltogeriw 

greater and altc^ther diflar«ri ih ^^ 

tendency, the process *4 ^he iporid attd tor 
•trilectttal reunion 'Of ''SQaQitonfi’."''Fqr ' rifw " 
men 'have. 'Ordapeed'- 
imperial 'gods' '-of:#ein • ' 

The idto" 








of which every Jivli^ 
be « t^Mieen, wa» already in the 
years ago, never more to 
<(,„' ‘'l|i^^'ife;''',ifam 'khow that it is present even 
to recognize it. In the 
and ialk of men about international 
adaks to^y, in the current discussions of 
historians and pcflitical journalists, there is an 
effect , of drohken men growing sober, and 
terribl^ afraid of growing sober. They still 
talk loudly of their " love ” for France, of 
their “ hatred *’ of Germany, of the " traditjpnal 
ascendancy of Britain at sea,” and so on and 
so like those who sing of their cups in 
spite of the steadfast onset of sobriety and a 
headache. These are dead gods they serve. 
By sea or land men want no powers ascendant, 
but only law and service. That silent un- 
avoidable challenge is in all our minds like 
dawn breaking slowly, shining between the 
shutters of a disordered room. 






§ 7 


The seventeenth century in Europe was the 
century of Louis XIV ; he and French ascend- 
The d.ncy and Versailles are the central 

of story. The eighteenth 

Poland and century was equally the century of 
its Fate. the ** rise of Prussia as a great 
power," and the chief figure in the story is 
Frederick II, Frederick the Great. Inter- 
woven with his history is the story of 
Poland. 

The condition of affairs in Poland was 
peculiar. Unlike its three neighbours, Prussia, 
Russia^^ and the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
of thfi^ tiabsburgs, Poland had not developed 
a Grand Monarchy. Its system of government 
may be best described as republican with a 
king, an elected life-president. Each king was 
separately elected. It was in fact rather more 
repubUcan than Britain, but its republicanism 
was more aristocratic in form. Poland had 
little t^de and few manufactures ; she was 
a^cultural and still with great areas of grasing, 
iortet, and waste ; she was a poor country, and 
her 1 ^ were poor aristocrats. The 

cHf h a downtrodden ' 

ignorant peamtry, and she also 
great very poor Jaws. 

-She was,' so ' to - 



^peak, a pckMr 

surrounded by en^es instead of by the sea. 
She had no definite boundaries at all, neither 
sea^nor mountak. And it added to her nds-” 
fortunes that some of her elected‘ kings had 
been brilliant and aggressive rulers. East- 
ward her power extended weakly into regions 
inhabited almost entirely by Russians ; westj 
ward she overlapped a German subject popu* 
lation. 

Because she had no great trade, she had no 
great towns to compare with those of Western 
Europe, and no vigorous universities to hold 
her mind together. Her noble class lived on 
their estates, without much intellectual inter- 
course. They were patriotic, they' had an 
aristocratic sense of freedom — which W*® en- 
tirely compatible with the 
poverishment of their serfs— but th^j^SStism 
and freedom were incapable of efle^ve co- 
operation. While warfare was a matter of 
levies of men and horses, Poland was a com- 
paratively strong power ; but ^ it was fuite 
unable to keep pace With the development 
of military art that was making standing 
forces of professional soldiers the necessary 
weapon in warfare. Yet divided and disabled 
as she was, she could yet count some notable^,, 
victories to her credit. The last Turkish attack 
upon Vienna (1683) was defeated by the Polisli 
cavalry under King John Sobiesky, King 
John III. (This same Sobiesky, before ;he 
was elected kiafi ^ had been in the pay of 
Louis XIV, and'll^also fought for thaSg^edes 
against his native country.) 
this weak aristocratic republic, with its rechrreht 
royal elections, invited aggression from all 
three of its neighbours. " Forcigll mpney/^ 
and every sort of exterior interference, came 
into the country at each election. And Mke^ 
the Greeks of old, every disgruntled 
patriot flew off to some kt;|^n enemy to wreak 
his indignation upon^h» u||Patei||^ 

Even when the King of Poland ww 
he ba^ very^'^ittle power because of tbe 
jealoviy of the nobles. like the Eliglik 
theytj^ferred a foreigner, aiiigfty ■ 
same ^leason, 'because he'''lkd;;im'';.r^^ 
in th^afid ; but^ unlike 
govei^ltamt'l^' not; 'tlie/ soteto 






THE OATH OF THE IANNIS COURT. 

From the paintiog by Auguste Coudcr a^Versailles (See pa^e 596.) 





LOUIS XIV. 

(From Rigaud's painting in the Louvre.) 






4 xics%n. lii^ far tt«4 

, w.ff . spMu»g np» dmnltaniflt^i^y^^ laai , 

tlmt bftd made i^'^j 

|»4aii4 wW swept aside. The {ree toriil re^Ubi ^ IHK 

vi^p w«ie akd^ed#^^e crown war made to Umited , JEaropeaiJ * & 
her^^<|ijba*^ Pplaxid from the foreign gradual r^^u^op of faSr 

intrigue#^ djfttt attended wery election, and a the Eastemseas, aHiyPt 
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aiii^i^ Vil^00»nA bfWtt^kii 


Parliament m limitation of the Bntish was civiluation, was a pMentotloii of 

set up. There^ jwere, however, lovers of the to mankind un|»ecedented in hll fiktoty. tt 


0I4 ord^ in Poland w 5 *o resented these necessary was as ff the peoples of Europe had coin<|^|fchtO^ 
changes, and these obstructives were naturally • some splendid legacy. Their world h^d 


supported by Prussia and Russia, who wanted ^denly quadrupled. There was 11101% i 0 |an 
no Polidi revival. Came the second partition, enough for all ; they had only t<| take these 


and, after a fierce patriotic struggle that began lands and continue to do well by them, and 
in the region annexed by Prussia and found their crowded poverty would vani^ like a 


a leader and national hero in 

Kosciusko, the final oblitera- & 

tion of Poland from the map ^ 

So for a time ended this Par- sV 

liamentary threat to Grand j \ 

Monarchy in Eastern Europe. w ^ 

But the patriotism and repub- ^ Jl[|||k 

lican passion of the Poles grew . V ^ 

stronger and clearer with sup- HUD® V^jk 

pression. For a hundred and CO>f^ 

twenty years Poland grew in » 

spirit, and struggled like a 0 

submerged creature beneath the j 

pohtical and military net that j 

held her down. She rose again ^ fc 

in 1918, at the end of the Great 

War. ' 
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We have^ given some account 
of the ascendancy of France in 

The Pint S'”** 

Scnqihle 4 ecay of the sappy 

^ iiMTif* «»wt* df Spanish 
% mpdwer and its separa- 
tion from Austria, and the rise 
of Pnisa^ So far as ^mtngal^r 
Spain^ FriMhOe, B 4 t 4 di>> oi»i 
HoUajoi^ pwro concemedt their 
oompetf^ IfiST ao(!M%a«;y hi 
oidfcaMied iamd own- 
itar do* 

tnbian 

Ihe 'd^oovm^'of fiigNn)- 


Sut^ 0t >l«xte0 


A ’a 


, Fated. 




4^ legacy 

iUrlii’ed more to th^ 

t;|uui a Ire^^iibccasion for atrocious, disputes. 
But whatHU^uiuty of iiuman bdngs has ever 
yet prefemMl^tion to« conspiracy ? What 
nation in ^1^ has ever %oriced with 

another wnllifitt^y cost to itself, it could 
contrive to doi f|^ Qtlier an injury ? The 
Powers of Europe HPin by a frantic claiming 
of the new realms. They went on to exhausting 
conflicts. Spain, who claimed first and most, 
and who was for a time mistress of two- 
thirds of America, made no better use of her 
possession than to bleed herself nearly to 
death therein. 

We have told how the Papacy in its last 
assertion of world dominion, instead of main- 
taining the common duty of all Christendom 
to make a great common civilization in the 
new lands, divided ^he American continent 
between Spain and Portugal. This naturally 
roused the hostility of the excluded nations. 
The seam^ of England showed no respect 
for either claim, and set themselves particularly 
against the Spanish ; the Swedes turned their 
Protestantism to a similar account. The 
Hollanders, so soon as they had shaken off 
their Spanish masters, also set their sails west- 
ward to flout the Pope and share in the good 
things of the New World. His Most Catholic 
Majesty of France hesitated as little as any 
Protestant. All these powers were soon busy 
pegging out claims in North America and the 
West Indies. 

Neither the Danish kingdom (which at that 
time included Norway and Tceland) nor the 
3wedes secured very much in the scramble. 
The Dines annexed some of the West Indian 
islands. Sweden got nothing. Both Denmark 
and Sweden at this time were deep ki the 
affairs of Germany. We have already named 
Gustavus Adolphus, the Protestant " Lion of 
the "North,** and mentioned his campaigns in 
Germany, Poland, and Russia. These Eastern 
European regions are great absorbents of energy, 
and the strength that might have given Sweden 
a large share in the New World reaped a barren 
harvest of glory in Europe. Such small ' 
settlements as the Swedes made in America ^ 
presently fell to the Dutch. 

The Hollanders too, with the '“^French 


monarchy under Cardinal Richelieu and uhdilg 
Louis XIV eating its way across the 
5 Jetherlai!Sis towards their frontier, 
the undistracted resources Hat Britafnf ben^^ 
her " silver streak ** of sea, could put into 
oversea adventures. 

Moreover, the absolutist efforts of James I 
and Charles I, and the restoration of Charles II, 
had the effect of driving out from England a 
great number of sturdy-minded, republican- 
spirited Protestants, men of substance and 
character, who set up in America, and par- 
ticularly in New England, out of reach, as 
they supposed, of the king and his taxes. 
The Mayflower was only one of the pioneer 
vessels of a stream of emigrants. It was the 
luck of Britain that they remained, though 
dissentient in spirit, under the British flag. 
The Dutch never sent out settlers of the same 
quantity and quality, first because their 
Spanish rulers would not let them, and then 
because they had got possession of their own 
country. And though there was a great 
emigration of Protestant Huguenots from the 
dragonnades and persecution of Louis XIV, 
they had Holland and England close at hand 
as refuges, and their industry, skill, and sobriety 
went mainly to strengthen those countries, 
and particularly England. A few of them 
founded settlements in Carolina, but these did 
not remain French ; they fell first to the 
Spanish and finally to the English. 

The Dutch settlements, with the Svyedish, 
also succumbed to Britain ; Nieuw Amsterdam 
became British in 1674, and its name was 
changed to New York, as the reader may learn 
very cheerfully in Washington Irving's Knicker- 
bocker’s History oj New York. The state of 
affairs in North America in 1750 is indicated 
very clearly by a map we have adapted from 
one in Robinson*s Medieval and Modern Times. 
The British power was established along tSe 
east coast from Savannah to the St. Lawrence 
River; and Newfoundland and considerable 
northern areas, the Hudson Bay Company 
territories, had been acquired by treaty from 
the French. The British occupied Barbados 
(almost our oldest possession) in 1605, and 
acquired Jamaica, the Bahamas, and British ^ 
Honduras from the Spaniards. But France 
was pursuiMg a very dangerous and alarming 


le, a game even more dangerous and 
on the map than in reality. She 
e real settlements in ^ebec and 
to the Horth and at New Orleans in 
the south, and her explorers and agents had 
pushed south and north, making treaties with 
the American Indians of the great plains and 
setting up claims — without setting up towns 
— right across the continent behind the British. 
But the realities of the case are ndt adequately 
represented in this way. The British colonies 
were being very solidly settled by a good class 
of people ; they already numbered a population 
of over a million ; the French at that time 
hardly counted a tenth of that. They had a 
number of brilliant travellers and missionaries 
at work, but no substance of population behind 
them. 

Many old maps of America in this period are 
still to be found, maps designed to scare and 
" rouse the British to a sense of the " designs 
of France in America. War broke out in 
1754, and in 1759 the British and Colonial 
forces under Gencfral Wolfe took Quebec and 
completed the conquest of Canada in the next 
year. In 1763 Canada was finally ceded to 
Britain. (But the western part of the rather 
indefinite region of Louisiana in the south, 
named after Louis XIV, remained outside 
the British sphere. It was taken over by 
Spain ; and in 1800 it was recovered by France. 
Finally, in 1803, it was bought from France 
by the United States" government.) In this 
Canadian war the American colonists gained a 
considerable experience of the military art, 
and a knowledge of British military organiza- 
tion that was to be of great use to them a 
little later. 

§ 9 

It was not only in America that .the French 
and British powers clashed. The condition of 
Britain India at this time was one very in- 
dominates teresting and attractive to European 
India. adventurers. The great Mongol 
Empire of Baber, Akbar, and Aurangzebe was 
now far gone in decay. What had happened 
to India was very parallel to what had 
happened to Germany. The Great Mogul at 
Delhi in India, like the Holy Roman Emperor 
in Germany, was still nominally overlord, but 


after the death of Aurangzebe he exerted only 
a nominal authority except iiti|lhe immediate 
neighbourhood of his capital, tin the south- 
west a Hindu people, the had 

risen against Islanf, r^store^j|Pllmmamsm as 
the ruling religion, B,n 4 l 0 kzj^ tigie extended 
their power over the wh||B||^ triangle 
of India. In Rajputana^jBRhe rule of Islam 
was replaced by BrahmaSm, and at Bhurtpur 
and Jaipur there ruled powerful Rajput princes. 
In Oudh there was a Shiite kingdom, with its 
capital at LucknoW, and Bengal was also a 
separate (Moslem) kingdom. Away in the 
Punjab to the north had arisen a very interesting 
religious body, the Sikhs, proclaiming the 
universal rule of one God and assailing both 
the Hindu Vedas and the Moslem Koran. 
Originally a pacific sect, the Sikhs presently 
followed the example of Islam, and sought — 
at first very disastrously to themselves — to 
establish the kingdom of God by the sword. 
And into this confused and disordered India 
there presently (1738) came an invader from the 
north, Nadir Shah (1736 — 47), the Turcoman 
ruler of Persia, who swept down through the 
Khyber pass, broke every army that stood in 
his way, and captured and sacked Delhi, 
carrying off an enormous booty. He left the 
north of India so utterly broken, that in the 
next twenty years there were no less than 
six other successful plundering raids into North 
India from Afghanistan, which had become 
an independent state at the death of Nadir 
Shah. For a time Mahrattas fought with 
Afghans for the rule of North India ; then 
the Mahratta power broke up into a series of 
principalities, Indore, Gwalior, Baroda, and 
others. , . . 

This was the India into which the French 
and English were thrusting during the 
eighteenth century. A succession of other 
European powers had been struggling for ^ 
commercial and political footing in India anO) 
the east ever since Vasco da Gama had made^ 
his memorable voyage round the Cape to 
Calicut. The sea trade of India had previously 
been in the hands of the Red Sea Arabs, and the 
Portuguese won it from them in a series of sea 
fights. The Portuguese ships were the bigger, 
and carried a heavier armament. For a time 
the Bor|dguese held the Indian trade ^"their 



as a mart rmmly as traders, and the only establishments 
for Oriental Slices ; the seventeenth ccntnary, they attempted were warehouses: but the 
however, saw the Dutch' grasping M this unsettled state of the country, and the un- 
monopoly. At the crest of their power the scrupulous methods of their rivals, made it 
Dutch had settlements at the Cape of Good natural for them to fortify and arm their 
Hope, they held Mauritius, they had two settlements, and this armament made them 
cstaWishments in Persia, twelve in India, six attractive allies of the various warring princes 
in Ceylon, and all over the East Indies they who now divided India. And it was entirely 
had dotted their fortified stations.. But their in the spirit of the new European nationalist 
selfish resolution to exclude traders of any politics that when the French took one side, 
Othq^uropean nationality forced the Swedes, the British should take another. The great 

leader upon the English side was 
Robert Clive, who was born in 1725, 
and went to India in 1743. His chief 
antagonist was Dupleix. The story 
of this struggle throughout the first 
half of the eighteenth century is too 
long and intricate to be told here. 
By 1761 the British found themselves 
completely dominant in the Indian 
peninsula. At Plassey (1757) and at 
Buxar (1764) their armies gained strik- 
ing and conclusive victories over the 
army of Bengal and the army of 
Oudh. The Great Mogul, nominally 
their overlord, became in effect their 
puppe% They levied taxes over great 
areas ; they exacted indemnities for 
real or fancied opposition. 

These successes were not gained 
directly by the forces of the King of 
England; they were gained by the 
East India Trading Company, which 
had been originally at the time of its 
incorporation under Queen Elizabeth 
no more than a company of sea ad- 
venturers. Step by step they had 
been forced to raise troops and arm 
Danes, French, and English into hostile com- their ships. And now this trading^pmpany, 
petition. The first effectual blows at their with its tradition of gain, found it^fpdealing 
overseas monopoly were struck in European not merely in spices and dyes and tea and 
waters by the victories of Blake, the English jewels, but in the revenues and territories of 
republican admiral ; and by the opening of the princes and the destinies of India. It had 
eighteenth century both the English and French come to buy and sell, and it found itself 
were in vigorous competition with the Dutch for achieving a tremendous piracy. There was 
trade and privileges throughout India. At no one to challenge its proceedings. Is it 
Madras, Bombay, and Calc^utta the Engl&h any wonder that its captains and commander^ 
established their headquarters ; Pondicherry and officials, nay, even its clerks and com- 
and Chandernagore were the chief French mbn soldiers, came back to England loaded 
settlements. with spmls? Men under such circumstances. 

At ''fiiit all these European powers ^tame with a great and wealthy land at their 




PRINCES, PARLIAMENTS, AND POWERS s% 

mercy, could not determine what they might chapter we have told of Peter the Great joining 
or might not do. It was a strange land to the circle of Grand Monarchs and, as it were, 
them, with a strange sunlight ; its brown dragging Russia into Europe. The rise of this 
people were a different race, outside their range great central power of the Old World, which is 
of sympathy; its temples and buildings seemed neither altogether of the East nor altogether 
to sustain fantastic standards of behaviour, of the West, is one of the utmost importance 
Englishmen at home were perplexed when to our human destiny^ We have also told 
presently these generals and officials came in the same chapter of the appearance of a 
back to make dark accusations against each Christian steppe people, the Cossacks, who 
other of extortions and cruelties. Upon Clive formed a barrier between the feudal agriculture 
Parliament passed a vote of censure. He of Poland and Hungary to- the west the 
committed suicide in 1774. In 

great Indian administrator, was cbicT Setaameni^ ixv TNX^ljPkr 

impeached and acquitted (1792). St' Ulc cndL oP liic Ccttbxtnf . 

It was a strange and unprecedented 
situation in the world’s history. 

The English Parliament found itself 
ruling over a London trading com- 
pany, which in its turn was domi- 
nating an empire far greater and 
more populous than all the do- 
mains^ of the British crown. To 
the bulk of the English people 
India was a remote, fantastic, al- 
most inaccessible land, to which 
adventurous poor young men went 
out, to return after many years 
very rich and very choleric old 
gentlemen. It was difficult for the 
English to conceive what the life 
of these countless brown millions in 
the eastern sunshine could be. 

Their imaginations declined the 
task. India remained romantically 
unreal. It was impossible for the 
English, therefore, to exert any 
effective supervision and , control 
over the^pmpany’s proceedings. 

Tartar to the east. The Cossacks were the 
§ 10 wild east of Europe, and in many ways not 

And while the great peninsula of the south of unlike the wild west of the United States in 
Asia was thus falling under the dominion of the middle nineteenth century. All who had 
Russia’s English sea traders, an equally made Russia too hot to hold them, criminals 

Ride to the remarkable reaction of Europe upon as well as the persecuted innocent, rebellious 
Pacific. Acia was going on in the north, serfs, religious sectaries, thieves, vagabonds, 
We have told in chap, xxxiv, § 5c, how the murderers, sought asylum in the souUtem 
Christian states of Russia recovered their steppes, and there made a fresh start and 
independence from the Golden Horde, and fought fw- life and freedom against Pide, 
how the Tsar of Moscow became master of Russian, ^d Tartar alike. Doubtless higitives 
the republic of Novgorod ; and in § 5 of this from the)^artare to the east also contdboited 

• - 'M. , ' 




to tlie Cossack mixture. Chief among these 
new nomad tribes were the Ukraine Cossacks 
bn the Dnieper and the Don Cossacks on the 
Don, Slowly these border folk weare;^, incor^ 
porated in the Russian imperial service, much 
as the Highland clans of Scotland were converted 
into regiments by the British government. 
New lands were offered them in Asia. They 
became a weapon against the dwindling power 
of the Mongolian nomads, first in Turkestan 
and % then across Siberia as far as the 
Amur. 

The decay of Mongol energy in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is very difficult 
to explain. Within two or three centuries 
from the days of Jengis and Timurlane, 
Central Asia had relapsed from a period of 
world ascendancy to extreme political impotence. 
Changes of climate, unrecorded pestilences, 
infections of a malarial type, may have played 
their part in this recession — which may be 
only a temporary recession measured by the 
scale of universal history — of the Central Asiap 
peoples. Some authorities think that the 
spread of Buddhist teaching from Chin;a also 
had a pacifying influence upon them./ At any 
rate, by the sixteenth century thb. Mongol 
Tartar and Turkish peoples were ho longer 
pressing outward, but were tfeeing invaded, 
subjugated, and pushed ba^ both by Chris- 
tian Russia in the west and by China in the 
east. 

All through the seventeenth century the 
Cossacks were spreading eastward from Euro- 
pean Russia, and settling wherever they found 
agricultural conditions. Cordons of forts and 
stations formed a moving frontier to these 
settlements to the south, where the Turkoi^ans 
were still strong and active ; to the north-east, 
however, Russia had no frontier until she 
reached right to the Pacific. . . . 

At the same time China was in a phase of 
expansion. In 1644 the Ming Dynasty, in a 
state of artistic decay and greatly weakened by 
a Japanese invasion, fell to Manchu conquerors, 
a people apparently identical with the former 
Kin Dynasty, which had ruled at Pekin over 
North China until the days of Jengis. It was 
the Manchus who imposed their pigtail as a 
mark of political loyalty upon the Chinese 
population. They brought a new energy into 


Chinese affairs, and their northern interests 
led to a considerable northward expansion of 
the Chinese civilization and influence into 
Manchuria and Mongolia. So it was that by 
the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Russians and Chinese were in contact in 
Mongolia. At this period China ruled 
Eastern Turkestan, Tibet, Nepal, Burmah, and 
Annam. ... 

We have mentioned a Japanese invasion of 
China (or rather of Korea). Except for this 
aggression upon China, Japan plays no part 
in our history before t|ie nineteenth century. 
Like China under the Mings, Japan had set 
her face resolutely against the interference of 
foreigners in her affairs. She was a country 
leading her own civilized life, magically sealed 
against intruders. We have told little of her 
hitherto because there was little to tell. Her 
picturesque and romantic history stands apart 
from the general drama of human affairs. 
Her population was chiefly a Mongolian popu- 
with some very interesting white people 
of a Nordic type, the Hairy Ainu, in the northern 
islands. Her civilization seems to have been 
derived almost entirely from Korea and China ; 
her art is a special development of Chinese 
art, her writing an adaptation of the Chinese 
script. 

§ II 

In these preceding ten sections we have 
been dealing with an age of division, of separ- 
ated nationalities. We have already 
Gibbon described this period of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries as 
an interregnum in the progress of 
mankind towards a world-wide unity. Through- 
out this period there was no ruling unifying 
idea in men's minds. The impulse of the empire 
had failed until the Emperor was no more 
than one of a number of competing princes, 
and the dream of Christendom also was a fading 
dream. The developing powers " jostled 
one another throughout the world ; but for a 
time it seemed that they might jostle one 
another indefinitely without any great catas- 
trophe to mankind. The great geographical 
discoveries of the sixteenth century had so 
enlarged human resources that, for all their, 
divisions, for ^ the waste of their wats and 
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policies, the people of Europe enjoyed a con- 
siderable and increasing prosperity. Central 
Europe recovered steadily from the devastation 
of the Thirty Years* War. 

Looking back upon this period, which came 
to its climax in the eighteenth century, looking 
back, as we can begin 
to do nowadays, and 
seeing its events in re- 
lation to the centuries 
that came before it and 
to the great movements 
of the present time, we 
are able to realize how 
transitory and provi- 
sional were its political 
forms and how un- 
stable its securities. 

Provisional it was as no 
other age has been pro- 
visional, an age of as- 
similation and recupera- 
tion, a political pause, 
a gathering up of the 
ideas of men and the 
resources of science for a wider human effort* 
But the contemporary mind did not see it in 
that light. The failure of. the great creative 
ideas as they had been formulated in the 
Middle Ages, had left human thought for a 
time destitute of the guidance of creative 
ideas ; even educated and imaginative men 
saw the world undramatically ; no longer as 
an interplay of effort and destiny, but as the 
scene in which a trite happiness was sought 
and the milder virtues were rewarded. It 
was not simply the contented and conserva- 
tive-minded who, in a world of rapid changes, 
were under the sway of this assurance of an 
achieved fixity of human conditions. Even 
highly critical and insurgent intelligences, in 
default of any sustaining movements in the 
soul of the community, betrayed the same dis- 
position. Political life, they felt, hdd ceased to 
be the urgent and tragic thing it had once been ; 
it had become a polite comedy. The eighteenth 
was a century of comedy — which at the end 
gJ^ew grim. It is inconceivable that that 
world of the middle eighteenth century could 
have produced a Jesus of Nazareth, a Gautama, 
a Francis of Assisi, an Ignatius of Loyola. 
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If one may imagine an ’eighteenth-century 
John Huss, it is impossible to imagine anyone 
with sufficient passion to burn him. Until the 
stirrings of conscience in Britain that developed 
into the Methodist revival began, we can de- 
tect scarcely a suspicion that there still re- 
mained great tasks in 
hand for our race to 
do, that enormous dis- 
turbances were close at 
hand, or that the 4>ath 
of man through space 
and time was dark with 
countless dangers, and 
must to the end remain 
a high and terrible en- 
terprise. 

We have quoted again 
and again in this history 
from Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Now we shall 
quote from it for the 
last time and bid it fare- 
well, for we have come 
to the age in which it was written. Gibbon 
was born in 1737,^ and the last volume of 
iiis history was published in 1787, but the 
passage we shall quote was probably written 
in the year 1780. Gibbon was a young man of 
delicate health and fairly good fortune ; he 
had a partial and interrupted education at 
Oxford, and then he completed his studies in 
Geneva ; on the whole his outlook was French 
and cosmopolitan rather than British, and he 
was much under the intellectual influence of 
that great Frenchman who is best known under 
the name of Voltaire (Fran9ois Marie Arouet 
de Voltaire, 1694 — 1778). Voltaire was an 
author of enormous industry ; seventy volumes 
of him adorn the present writer's shelves, and 
another edition of Voltaire's works runs to 
ninety-four ; he dealt largely with history 
and public affairs, and he corresponded with 
Catherine the Great of Russia, Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, Louis XV, and most of the 
prominent people of the time. Both Voltaire 
and Gibbon had the sense of history strong in 
them ; both have set out very plainly ^d 

^ See fragment of autobiography {J'ke AuUMo* 
graphy of Inward Gibbrn, edited by Jdhn Murray); 
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clie^ that to both of them the system in which 
they lived, the system of mbnar^y, c^Jeisnrely 
ehd privileged gentlefolks, of rathe^ d^pised 
industrial and trading people and of " down- 
trodden and negligible labourers and poor and 
common people, seemed the most stably 
established way of living that the world had 
ever seen. They postured a little as republicans, 
and sneered at the divine pretensions of mon- 
archy ; but the republicanism that appealed 
to Voltaire was the crowned republicanism 
of the Britain of those days, in which the 
king was simply the official head, the first 
and greatest of the gentlemen. 

The ideal they sustained was the ideal of a 
polite and polished world in which men — 
men of quality that is, for no others counted — 
would be ashamed to be cruel or gross or 
enthusiastic, in which the appointments of life 
would be spacious and elegant, and the fear of 
ridicule the potent auxiliary of the law in 
maintaining the decorum and harmonies of 
life. Voltaire had in him the possibility of a 
passionate hatred of injustice, and his inter- 
ventions on behalf of persecuted or ill-used men 
are the high lights of his long and complicated 
life-story. And this being the mental disposi- 
tion of Gibbon and Voltaire, and of the age in 
which they lived, it is natural that they should 
find the existence of religion in the world, and 
in particular the existence of Christianity, a 
perplexing and rather unaccountable phe- 
nomenon. The whole of that side of life 
seemed to them a kind of craziness in the 
human make-up. Gibbon’s great history is 
essentially an attack upon Christianity as the 
operating cause of the decline and fall. JHe 
idealized the crude and gross plutocracy of 
Rome into a world of fine gentlemen upon the 
eighteenth-century model, and told how it 
fell before the Barbarian from without because 
of the decay through Christianity within. In 
our history here we have tried to set that 
story in a better light. To Voltaire official 
Christianity ^was Vinjdme ” ; something that 
limited people’s lives, interfered 3/v'ith their 
thoughtSi persecuted harmless dissentients. 
And indeed in that period of the interregnum 
there was very little life or light in either the 
orthodox Christianity -of Rome or in the 


orthodox tame churches of Russia and of 
the Protestant princes. In an interregnum in- 
commoded with an abundance of sleek parsons 
and sly priests it was hard to reahze what 
fires had once blazed in the heart of Chris- 
tianity, and what fires of political and religious 
passion might still blaze in the hearts of 
men. 

At the end of his third volume Gibbon 
completed his account of the breaking up of 
the Western Empire. He then ' raised the 
question whether civilization might ever under- 
go again a similar This led him 

to review the existing state of affairs (1780) 
and to compare it with the state of affairs 
during the decline of imperial Rome. It will 
be very convenient to our general design to 
quote some passages frpm that comparison here, 
for nothing could better illustrate the state of 
mind of the liberal thinkers of Europe at the 
crest of the political interregnum of the age 
of the Great Powers, before the first intimations 
of those profound political and social forces 
of disintegration that have produced at length 
the dramatic interrogations of our own 
times. 

** This awful revolution,” wrote Gibbon of 
the Western collapse, ” may be usefully applied 
to the instruction of the present age. It is 
the duty of a patriot to prefer and promote 
the exclusive interest and glory of his native 
country ; but a philosopher may be permitted 
to enlarge his views, and to consider Europe 
as one great republic, whose various inhabitants 
have attained almost the same level of polite- 
ness and cultivation. The balance of power 
will continue to fluctuate, and the prosperity 
of our own or the neighbouring kingdoms may 
be alternately exalted or depressed ; but these 
partial events cannot essentially injure our 
general state of happiness, the systern of arts, 
and laws, and manners, which so advantage- 
ously distinguish, above the rest of mankind, 
the Europeans and their colonies. The savage 
nations of the globe are the common enemies 
of civilized society ; and we may enquire 
with anxious curiosity whether Europe is 
still threatened with a repetition of those 
calamities which formerly oppressed the arms 
and institutions of Rome. Perhaps the same 
reflections wiM: illustrate the fall of that luighty 
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emigre suid explain the probable causes of our 
actual security, 

‘' The Romans were ignorant of the extent 
of their danger, and the number of their enemies. 
Beyond the Rhine and Danube, the northern 
countries of Europe and Asia were filled with 
innumerable tribes of hunters and shepherds, 
poor, voracious^, and turbulent ; bold in arms, 
and impatient to ravish the fruits of industry. ' 
The Barbarian world was agitated by the 
rapid impulse of war ; and the peace of Gaul 
or Italy was shaken by the distant revolutions 
of China. The Huns, who fled before a vic- 
torious enemy, directed their march towards 
the west ; and the torrent was swelled by the 
gradual accession of captives and allies. The 
flying tribes who yielded to the Huns assumed 
in their turn the spirit of conquest ; the endless 
column of barbarians pressed on the Roman 
Empire with accumulated weight ; and, if 
the foremost were destroyed, the vacant 
space was instantly replenished by new assail- 
ants. Such formidable emigrations can no 
longer issue from the North ; and the long 
repose, which has been imputed to the decrease 
of population, is the happy consequence of 
the progress of arts and agriculture. Instead 
of some rude villages, thinly scattered among 
its woods and morasses, Germany now produces 
a list of two thousand three hundred walled 
towns ; the Christian kingdoms of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Poland have been successively 
established ; and the Hanse merchants, with 
the Teutonic knights, have extended their 
colonies along the coast of the Baltic, as far 
as the Gulf of Finland. From the Gulf of 
Finland to the Eastern Ocean, Russia now 
assumes the form of a powerful and civilized 
empire. The plough, the loom, and the forge 
are introduced on the banks of the Volga, the 
Oby, and the Lena ; and the fiercest of the 
Tartar hordes have been taught to tremble 
and obey. . . . 

“ The Empire of Rome was firmly established 
by the sin^ar and perfect coalition of its 
members. . . . But this union was pur- 

chased by the loss of national freedom and 
military spirit ; and the servile provinces, 
destitute of life and motion, expected their 
safety from the mercenary troops and governors, 
who were directed by the orders of a distant 
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court. The hapfnness of a hundred millions 
depended on the personal merit of one or two 
men, perhaps cMdren, whose minds were 
corrupted by education, luxury, and despotic 
power. Europe is now divided into twelve 
powerful, though unequal kingdoms, three 
respectable commonwealths, and a variety of 
smaller, though independent, states ; the 
chances of royal and ministerial talents are 
multiplied, at least with the number of its 
rulers; and a Julian^ or Semiramis* may 
reign in the north, while Arcadius and Honorius * 
again slumber on the thrones of the House of 
Bourbon. The abuses of tyranny are restrained 
by the mutual influence of fear and shame ; 
republics have acquired order and stability ; 
monarchies have imbibed the principles of 
freedom, or, at least, of moderation ; and some 
sense of honour and justice is introduced into 
the most defective constitutions by the general 
manners of the times. In peace, the progress 
of knowledge and industry is accelerated by 
the emulation of so many active rivals ; in 
war, the European forces are exercised by 
temperate and undecisive contests. If a savage 
conqueror should issue from the deserts of 
Tartary, he must repeatedly vanquish the 
robust peasants of Russia, the numerous armies 
of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, 
and the intrepid freemen of Britain ; who, 
perhaps, might confederate for their common 
defence. Should the victorious Barbarians 
carry slavery and desolation as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand vessels would 
transport beyond their pursuit the remains of 
civilized society ; and Europe would revive 
and flourish in the American world which is 
already filled with her colonies and institu- 
tions. 

Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and 
fatigue fortify the strength and courage of 
Barbarians. In every age they have oppressed 
the polite and peaceful nations of China, 
India, and Persia, who neglected, and still 
neglect, to counterbalance these natural powers 
by the resources of military art. The war- 
like states of antiquity, Greece, Macedonia^ 
and Rome, educated a race of spldiers ; teer- 

» Fredfcck the Great of Prussia. 

s Cath^ne the Great of Russia. 

s Loui| XVI of France and Charl^ HI' of $pain. 
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dsed Jlicir disc^^ their courage, 

multiplied their forces by regular evolutions, 
tod converted the iron which they possessed 
into strong and serviceable weapc^s.^^ But 
this supejriority insensibly declined with their 
laws and manners ; and the feeble policy of 
Constantine and his successors armed and 
instructed, for the ruin of the empire,, the rude 
valour of the Barbarian mercenaries. The 
military art has been changed by the invention 
of gun||iwder ; which enables man to command 
the tw|^ mos.t powerful agents of nature, air 
and fire. 0 Mathematics, chemistry, mechanics, 
architecture, have been applied to the service 
of war ; and the adverse parties oppose to 
each other the most elaborate modes of attack 
and of defence. Historians may indignantly 
observe that the preparations of a siege would 
found and maintain a flourishing colony ; 
yet we cannot be displeased that the subversion 
of a city should be a work of cost and difficulty, 
or that an industrious people should be pro- 
tected by those arts, which survive and supply 
the decay of military virtue. Cannon and 
fortifications now form an impregnable barrier 
against the Tartar horse ^ ; and Europe is secure 
from any future irruption of Barbarians; 
since, before they can conquer, they must 
cease to be barbarous. . . . 

" Should these speculations be found doubtful 
or fallacious, there still remains a more humble 
source of comfort and hope. The discoveries 
of ancient and modern navigators, and the 
domestic history, or tradition, of the most 
enlightened nations, represent the human savage, 
naked both in mind and body, and destitute 
of laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of language. 
From this abject condition, perhaps the primi- 
tive and universal state of man, he has gradually 
arisen to command the animals, to fertilize 
the earth, to traverse the ocean, and to measure 
the heavens. His progress in the improvement 
and exercise of his mental and corporeal 
faculties has been irregular and various, in- 
finitely slow in the beginning, and increasing 
by degrees with redoubled velocity ; ages of 
laborious ascent have been followed by a 
moment of rapid downfall ; and the several 

^ Qibbon forgets here that cannon and the funda- 
mentals of modem military method came to Europe 
with the Mbngols. 
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clftnates of the globe have felt the vicissitudes 
of light and darkness. Yet the experience of 
four thousand years should enlarge our hopes, 
tod diminish our apprehensions ; we ctouot 
(ieternflne to what height the human species 
may aspire in their advances towards perfection ; 
but it may safely be presumed that no people, 
unless the face of nature is changed, will 
relapse into their original barbarism. 

Since the first discovery of the arts, war, 
commerce, and religious zeal have diffused, 
amon|;, the savages of the Old and New World, 
those inestimable gifts, they have been succes- 
sively propagated ; they can never be lost. 
We may therefore acquiesce in the pleasing 
conclusion that every age of the world has 
increased, and still increases, the real wealth, 
the happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the 
virtue, of the human race.'* 

' S 12® 

One of the most interesting aspects of this 
story of Europe in the seventeenth and earlier 
The Social eighteenth centuries during the phase 
Truce draws of the Grand and Parliamentary 
to an End. Monarchies, is the cqmparative 
quiescence of the peasants and workers. The 
insurrectionary fires of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth and sixteen^ centuries seem to have 
died down. The acute economic clashes of 
the earlier period had been mitigated by 
rough adjustment. The discovery of America 
had revolutionized and changed the scale of 
business and industry, had brought a vast 
volume of precious metal for money into 
Europe, had increased and varied employment. 
For a time life and work ceased to be intolerable 
to the masses of the poor. This did not, of 
course, prevent much individual misery and 
discontent ; the poor we have always had 
with us, but' this misery and discontent was 
divided and scattered. It became inaudible. 

In the earlier period the common people had 
had an idea to crystallize upon, the idea of 
Christian communism. They had found an 
educated leadership in the dissentient priests 

* See for the expansion of the topics of this section, 
Hammond's Town Labourer, Village Labourer, and 
Skilled Labourer. These three books are too little 
known to the general reader. They are not dry-as- 
dust compilations of statistics, but full of interesting 
matter and delightfully well written. 
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and doctors of the Wycliffe type. As the 
movement for a revival in Christianity spent its 
force, as Lutheranism fell back for leadership 
front ^Jesus upon the Protestant Princes, this 
contact and reaction of the fresher minds of the 
educated class up>on the illiterate mass was inter- 
rupted. Howwer numerous a downtrodden class 
may be, and however extreme its miseries, it 
will never be able to make an effective protest 
until it achieves solidarity by the development 
of some common general idea. Educated men 
and men of ideas are more necessary ^to a 
popular political movement than to any other 
political process. A monarchy learns by ruling, 
and an oligarchy of any type has the education 
of affairs ; but the common man, the peasant 
or toiler, has no experience in large matters, 
and can exist politically only through the 
services, devotion, and guidance of educated 
men. The Reformation, the Reformation 
that succeeded, the Reformation that is 
of the Princes, by breaking up educational 
facilities, largely destroyed the poor scholar 
and priest class whose persuasion of the crowd 
had rendered the Reformation possible. 

The Princes of the Protestant countries, 
when they seized upon the national churches, 
early apprehended the necessity of gripping 
the universities also. Th#ir idea of education 
was the idea of capturing young clever people 
for the service of their betters. Beyond that 
they were disposed to regard education as a 
mischievous thing. The only way to an 
education, therefore, for a poor man was through 
patronage. Of course there was a parade of 
encouragement towards learning in all the 
Grand Monarchies, a setting up of Academies 
and Royal Societies, but these benefited only 
a small class of subservient scholars. The 
church also had learnt to distrust the educated 
poor man. In the great aristocratic “ crowned 
republic ** of Britain there was the same 
shrinkage of educational opportunity. Both 
the ancient universities,'' says Hammond, 
in his account of the eighteenth century, 
** were the universities of the rich. There is a 
passage in Macaulay describing the state and 
pomp of Oxford at the end of the seventeenth 
century, ‘ when her Chancellor, the Venerable 
Duke of Ormonde, sat in his embroidered 
mantle on his thixme under the painted ceiling 


of the Sheldonian theatre, surrounded by 
hundreds of graduates robed according to their 
rank, while the noblest youths of England 
were solemnly presented to him as candidates 
for academical honours,' The university was 
a power, not in the sense in which that could 
be said of a university like the old university 
of Paris, whose learning could make Popes 
tremble, but in the sense that the university 
was part of the recognized machinery of aris- 
tocracy. What was true of the ^iJ||JM“sities 
was true of the public schools. Kpeation 
in England was the nursery not of # roc^ety, 
but of an order ; not of a state, but of a race of 
owner-rulers." The missionary spirit had de- 
parted from education throughout Europe. To 
that quite as much as to the amelioration of 
things by a diffused prosperity, this phase of 
quiescence among the lower classes is to be 
ascribed. They had lost brains and speech, 
and they were fed. The community was like a 
pithed animal in the hands of the governing 
class.' 

Moreover, there had been considerable changes 
in the proportions of class to class. One 
of the most difficult things for the historian to 
trace is the relative amount of the total property 
of the community held at any time by any 
particular class in that community. These 
things fluctuate very rapidly. The peasant 
wars of Europe indicate a phase of comparatively 
concentrated property when large masses of 
people could feel themselves expropriated and 
at a common disadvantage, and so take mass 
action. This was the time of the rise and 
prosperity of the Fuggers and their like, a 
time of international finance. Then with the 
vast importation of silver and gold and com- 
modities into Europe from America, there 
seems to have been a restoration of a more 
diffused state of wealth. The poor were just 
as miserable as ever, but there were perhaps 
not so many poor relatively, and they were 

1 “ Our present public school system is candidly 
based on training a dominant master class. But the 
uprising of the workers and modem conditions are 
rapidly making the dominant method unworkable. . . . 
The change in the aim of schools will transform all the 
organisations and methods of schools^ and my belief 
is that change will make the new era." — W. 
Sanders<^ Head Master of Oundle, in an address at 
I^ds, February i6, 1920. 
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idaas in cotnhion. In Great Britain the agri- 
onltnral life which had dislocatqi by the 
confiscations of the Reformation had settled 
down again into a system of tenant 
tinder great landowners. Side by side with 
the large estates there was still, however, 
much common land for pasturing the beasts of 
the poorer villagers, and much land cultivated 
in strips upon communal lines. The middling 
sort o| man, and even the poorer sort of man 
upon the land, were leading an endurable 
existence in 1700. The standard of life, the 
idea, that is, of what is an endurable existence, 
was, however, rising during the opening phase 
of Grand Monarchy ; after a time the process 
of the upward concentration of wealth seems 
to have been resumed, the larger landowners 
began to acquire and crowd out the poorer 
free cultivators, and the proportion of poor 
people and of people who felt they were leading 
impoverished lives increased again. The bigger 
men were unchallenged rulers of Great Britain, 
and they set themselves to enact laws, the 
Enclosure Acts, that practically confiscated 
the unenclosed and common lands, mainly 
for the benefit of the larger landowners. The 
smaller men sank to the level of wage workers 
upon the land over which they had once pos- 
sessed rights of cultivation and pasture. 

The peasant in France and upon the continent 
generally was not so expropriated ; his enemy 
was not the landlord, but the tax gatherer ; 
he was squeezed on his land instead of being 
squeezed off it. 

As the eighteenth century progressed, it is 
apparent in the literature of the time that 
what to do with ** the poor '' was again exer- 
cising men's thoughts. We find such active- 
minded English writers as Defoe (1659 — 1731) 
and Fielding {1707 — 54) deeply exercised by 
this problem. But as yet there is no such 
^ revival of the communistic and equalitarian 
ideas of primitive Christianity as distinguished 
the time of Wycliffe and John Huss. Protes- 
tantism in breaking up the universal church 
had for a time broken up idea of a universal 
human solidarity. Even i^he universal church 
of the Middle Ages had altogether to 

realize that idea, it had at rate been the 
symbol of that ldea« 


^ IMoe and Fielding were men of a UveMi^ 
practical imagination than Gibbon, and they 
realized something of the economic processes 
that were afoot in their time. So did Oliver 
Goldsmith (1728—74) ; his Deserte 4 ^ Village 
(1770) is a pamphlet on enclosures disguised 
as a poem.^ But Gibbon's circurhstances had 
never brought economic facts very vividly 
before his eyes ; he saw the world as a struggle 
between barbarism and civilization, but he 
perceived nothing ^^f that other struggle over 
which he floated, the mute, unconscious, 
struggle of the commonalty a^inst able, 
powerful, rich, and selfish men. He did not 
perceive the accumulation of stresses that were 
presently to strain and break up all the balance 
of his " twelve powerful, though unequal, 
kingdoms," his " three respectable common- 
wealths," and their rag, tag, and bobtail of 
independent minor princes, reigniitg dukes, 
and so forth. Even the civil war that had 
begun in the British colonies in America did 
not rouse him to the nearness of what we now 
call " Democracy." 

From what we have been saying hitherto, 
the reader may suppose that the squeezing of 
the small farmer and the peasant, off the Iknd 
by the great landowners, the mere grabbing of 
commons and the concentration of property in 
the hands of a powerful privileged and greedy 
class, was all that was happening to the English 
land in the eighteenth century. So we do 
but state the worse side of ^ the ^change* 
Concurrently with this change ownership 
there was going on a great improvement in 
agriculture. There can be little doubt that 
the methods of cultivation pursued by the 
peasants, squatters, and small farmers were 
antiqiilated, wasteful, and comparatively un- 
productive, and that the larger private holdings 
and estates created by the Enclosure Acts 
were much more productive (one authority 
says twenty times more productive) than the 
old ways. The change was perhaps a necessary 
one, and the evil of it was not that it was 
brought about, but that it was brought about 

^ The student who loeks up thh Encydopadia 
Britannica, article '' Goldsmith/' instead of going to the 
poem itself, will find some hostile comments theteon 
which are themselves now literature and history ; . 
they were written by t»oid Mecaulhy (i80£>-‘r0)‘ 
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so as to increase both wealth and the numbers 
of the poor. Its benefits were intercepted by 
the bigger private owners. The community 
*was injured to the great profit of this class. 

And ^re we come upon one of the chief 
problems of our lives at the present time, the 
problem of the deflection of the profits of 
progress. For two hundred years there has 
been, mainly under the influence of the spirit 
of science and enquiry, a steady improvement 
in the methods of production of almost every- 
thing that humanity requires. If our sense of 
community %nd our social science were equal 
to the tasks required of them, there can be 
little question that this great increment in 
production would have benefited the whole 
community, would have given everyone an 
amount of education, leisure, and freedom such 
as mankind had never dreamt of before. But 
though the common standard of living has 
risen, the rise has been on a scale dispropor- 
tionately small. The rich have developed a 
freedom and luxury unknown in the world 
hitherto, and there has been an increase in the 
proportion of rich people and stagnantly 
prosperous and unproductive people in the 
conthiunity ; but that also fails to account 
for the full benefit. There has been much 
sheer waste. Vast accumulations of mater’ al 
and energy have gone into warlike preparatiens 
and warfare. Much has been devoted to the 
futile efforts of unsuccessful business competition. 
Huge p^sibilities have remained undeveloped 
because of tfee opposition of owners, fore- 
stallers, and speculators to their economical 
exploitation. The good things that science 
and organization have been bringing within 
the reach of mankind have not been taken 
methodically and used to their utmost, but 
they have been scrambled for, snatched at, 
seized upon by gambling adventurers and 
employed upon selfish and vain ends. The 
eighteenth century in Europe, and more 
particularly in GreafBritain and Poland, was 
the age of private ownership. Private enter- 
prise," which meant in practice that everyone 
was entitled to get everything he could out of 
th^ business of the community, reigned supreme. 
No sefise of obligation to the state in business 
^tter^ is to be found in the ordinary novels, 
i^ys, and such like representative literature of 
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the time. Everyone is out to make his fortune," 
there is no recognition that it is wrong to be 
an unproductive parasite on the community, 
and still less that a financier or merchant or 
manufacturer can ever be overpaid for his 
services to mankind. This was the moral 
atmosphere of the time, and those lords and 
gentlemen who grabbed the people's commons, 
assumed possession of the mines under their 
lands, and crushed down the yeoman farmers 
and peasants to the status of pauper labourers, 
had no idea that they were living anything 
but highly meritorious lives. 

Concurrently with this change in Great 
Britain from traditional patch agriculture and 
common pasture to large and more scientific 
agriculture, very great changes were going 
on in the manufacture of commodities. In 
these changes Great Britain was, in the eigh- 
teenth century, leading the world. Hitherto, 
throughout the whole course of history from 
the beginnings of civilization, manufactures, 
building, and industries generally had been in 
the hands of craftsmen and small masters who 
worked in their own houses. They had been 
organized in guilds, and were mostly their own 
employers. They formed an essential and 
permanent middle class. There were capitalists 
among them, who let out looms and the like, 
supplied material, and took the finished product, 
but they were not big capitalists. There had 
been no rich manufacturers. The rich men 
of the world before this time had been great 
landowners or money-lenders and money mani- 
pulators or merchants. But in the eighteenth 
century, workers in certain industries began to 
be collected together into factories in order 
to produce things in larger quantities through 
a systematic division of labour, and the em- 
ployer, as distinguished from the master worker, 
began to be a person of importance. Moreover, 
mechanical invention was producing machines 
that simplified the manual work of production, 
and were capable of being driven by water 
power and presently by steam. In t 765 
Watts' steam engine was constructed, a very 
important date in the history of industrial 
lism. 

The cqtton industry was one of the first to 
pass int| factory production (originally with 
water-drif^n madhinery). The woc41en industry 
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followed. At tlie samfe time iron smelting* 
wMdii had been restrained hitherto to small ^ 
methods by the use of oharc9al, resorted to 
coke made from coal, and the coal '^and iron 
industries also began to expand. ' % iron 
industry shifted from the wooded country of 
Sussex and Surrey to the cdd districts. By 
1800 this change-over of industry from a small 
scale business with small employers to a * 
large scale production under big employers was 
well in progress. Everywhere there sprang up 
factories using first water, then steam power. 
It was a change of fundamental importance in 
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human economy. From the dawn of history 
the manufacturer and craftsman had been, 
as we have said, a sort of middle-class towns- 
man, The machine and the employer now 
superseded his skill, and he either became an 
employer of his fellows, and grew towards 
wealth and equality with the other rich 
classes, or he remained a worker and sank 
very rapidly to the level of a mere labourer. 
This great change in human affairs is 
known as the Industrial Revolution. Beginning 
in Great Britain, it spread during the nine- 
teenth century throughout the world. 

As the Industrial Revolution went on, a 


great gulf opened between employer 
employed. In the past every manufacturing^ 
worker had the hope of becoming an indepen- 
dent master. Even the slave craftsmen of ^ 
Babylon and Rome were protected by laws 
that enabled them to save and buy their 
freedom and to set up for themselves. But 
now a factory and its engines and machines- 
became a vast and costly thiM measured by 
the scale of a worker^s pocket. ^Wealthy men 
had to come together to create an enterprise ; 
credit and plant, that is to say, '' Capital," 
were required. " Setting up for oneself " 
ceased to be a normal hope 
for an artisan. The worker 
was henceforth a worker 
from the cradle to the 
grave. Besides the land- 
lords and merchants and 
the money-dealers who 
financed trading companies 
and lent their money to 
the merchants and the 
state, there arose now this 
new wealth of industrial 
capital — a new sort of 
power in the state. 

Of the working out of 
these beginnings we shall 
tell later. The immediate 
effect of the industrial re- 
volution upon the countries 
to which it came, was to 
cause a vast, distressful 
shifting and stirring of the 
mute, uneducated, leader- 
less, and now more and 
more property less common population. The 
small cultivators and peasants, ruined and dis- 
lodged by the Enclosure Acts, drifted towards 
the new manufacturing regions, and there they 
joined the families of the impoverished and de- 
graded craftsmen in the factories. Great towns 
of squalid houses came into existence. Nobody 
seems to have noted clearly what was going 
on at the time. It is the keynote of " private 
enterprise " to mind one's own business, secure 
the utmost profit, and disregard any other 
consequences. Ugly great factories grew up, 
built as cheaply as possible, to hold as many 
machines and workers as possible. Around 
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""iliem gatl^red the streets of workers’ homes, 
'Ij'oilt at the dieap^t rate, without space, with- 
out privacy, barely decent, and let at the 
utmost rent that could be exacted. These 
new industrial centres were at first without 
schools, without churches. . . . The English 
gentleman gf the closing decades of the eigh- 


teenth century read Gibbon’s third volume 
and congratulated himself that there was 
henceforth no serious fear of the Barbarians, 
with this new barbarism growing up, with 
this metamorphosis of his countrymen into 
something dark and desperate, in full progress, 
within an easy Valk perhaps of his door. 


XXXVII 

THE NEW democratic: REPUBLICS OF 
AMERICA AND FRANCE 


§ i> 

W HEN Gibbon, nearly a century and 
a half ago, was congratulating the 
world of refined and educated 
people that the age of great political and social 
catastrophes was past, he was neglecting many 
. . signs which we — in the wisdom of 

ences of the accomplished facts — could have told 
him portended far heavier jolts and 
dislocations than any he foresaw- 
We have told how the struggle of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth-century princes for ascendances 
and advantages developed into a more cunning 
and complicated struggle of foreign offices, 
masquerading as idealized “ Great Powers,"' 
as the eighteenth century wore on. The in- 
tricate and pretentious art of diploniacy de- 
veloped. The Prince " ceased to be a single 
and secretive Machiavellian schemer, and became 
merely the crowned symbol of a Machiavellian 
^cherne.^ Prussia, Russia, and Austria fell upon 
and divided Poland. France was baffled in 
profound schemes ag&ist Spain. Britain cir- 
cumvented the ** designs of France ” in America 
and acquired Canada, and got the better of 
France in India. And then a remarkable thing 
occurred, a thing very ^^hocking to European 
diplomacy. The British colonies in America 
flatly refused to have further part or lot in this 
game of ** Great Powers." They objected that 
they had no voic 6 and no great interest in these 
European schemes and conflicts, and they 

* Charming's excellent new History of the United - 
States to vol, iv. has been our handbook here. 


refused to bear any portion of the burthen of 
taxation these foreign policies entailed. 

Of course this decision did not flash out 
complete and finished from the American mind 
at the beginning of these troubles. In America 
in the eighteenth century, just as in England in 
the seventeenth, there was an entire willingness, 
indeed a desire on the part of ordinary men, to 
leave foreign affairs in the hands of the king 
and his ministers. But there was an equally 
strong desire on the part of ordinary men to be 
neither taxed nor interfered with in their 
ordinary pursuits. These are incompatible 
wishes. Common men cannot shirk wdrld 
politics and at the same time enjoy private 
freedom ; but it has taken them countless 
generations to learn this. The first impulse 
in the American revolt against the government * 
in Great Britain was therefore simply a resent- 
ment against the taxation and interference 
that followed necessarily from " foreign policy " 
without any clear recognition of what was 
involved in that objection. It was only when 
the revolt was consummated that the people 
of the American colonies recognized at all 
clearly that they had repudiated the Great 
Power view of life. The sentence in which 
that repudiation was expressed was Washing- 
ton's injunction to “ avoid entangling alliances." 
From his time until the year 1917 the united 
colonies of Great Britain in North America, 
liberated and independent as the United States 
of* America, stood apart altogether from the 
blood-st^ed intrigues and conflicts of the 
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ing map,* ^ The darker shad- 
ing represents the districts 
settled in 1700, the lighter 
the grArthiif the settle- 
ments up to 1760. It wilt 
be seen that the colonies 
were a mere fringe of popu- 
lation along the coast 
spreading gradually inland 
and finding in the Alleg- 
hany and Blue Mountains 
a very serious barrier. 
Among the oldest of these 
settlements wasjthe colony, 
of Virginia, the name of. 
which commemoratef Queen 
Elizabeth, the Virgir^ Queen 
of England. The first ex- 
peditipn to found a colony 
in Virginia was ma<ie by 
Sir Walter KMeigb in 1584^ 
but there was per- 
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* PociAonteis one of his gentUmon , fe 

an'^^p^ia^ dassw * In ^ tobacco the 

Vi^gifaSas iotmd tJie beginning of prosperity. 
At the saw ^ timj^ that 
tht, Virgmiaa Ccmpaiiy 
wai fotmde 4 , the Ply- 
mouth GDnxpati|y obtained 
a charter for the settle- 
ment of the country to 
the north of Long Island 
Sound, to which the 
English Isud daim. But 
it was only in 1620 that 
the » liortliem i%ion be- 
gan to be settled, and 
that under fresh charters. 

The settlers of the north- 
ern region (New Eng- 
land), which became Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, 

Rhode Island, and Mas- 
sachusetts, were men of ^ 

a different stamp to the Virginia people. They 
were Protestants discontented with the Anglican 
Church compromise, and republican-spirited 
m^n hopsiess of resistance to the Grand Mon-, 
archy of James I and Charles I, Their pioneer 
ship was the Mayfiower, '^which founded New 
Plymouth in 1620. The dominant northern 
colony was Massachusetts. Differences in 
religious method and in ideas of toleration led 
to the separation of the three other Puritan 
colonies from Massachusetts. It illustrates 
the scale upon which things were done in those 
days that the whole state of New Hampshire 
as^ belonging to a certain Captain 
f MasCfe, and th he offered to sell it to 
the kh^ (Hihg Charles II) in 1671 in exchange 
for the import |ootons ^ French wine ^ 

fxe^^ ^pffer which wasi ;reiused. .The 

botrgfat by Massa- 
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■was^tawiieir^ '^es " 
separated tJmse sctfld^ 
no scriom hb^Nptie^^ 

the monfurchy in th)^ we? a V%t>mus 
devel6|nnent ol British cdontaation fo An^ 
Charles II and his amodates wem greedy for 
gain, and the British crown had np vHlh to ihalce 
My further 

in lUegil^ taxation at 
home. But the uhde^ 
fined relations of tlie 
coloni^ to the crown 
and the British gofbrrj- 
ment seemed to afford* 
promise of finaiTiial ad** 
venture across the At- , 
Ian tic. There was a 
rapid development of 
plantations and prbpriet- 
ary colonies. Lord Bal^ 
timore had already, in 
1632, set up a colony that 
was to ba a hPm^ of 
religious freedom for 
Catholics under the at-^ 
tractive name of Mary* 
land, to the north and east of Virginia ; and 
now the Quaker Penn (who was nevertheless 
a very good friend of Charles II) established 
himself to the north at Philadelphia an 3 ^ 

founded the colony of Pennsylvania. Its mahi 

boundary with Maryland and Virginia wah 
delimited by two men. Mason and Dixop/ 
whose ‘‘Mason and .Dixon line" was de* 
stined to become a very important line indeed 
fn the later affairs of the United States. Ca4?0- 
lina. which was originally an unsucces^td 
French Protestant establishment, and wWdi 
owed its name not to Charles (Carolus) li of 
England, but to Charles IX of Fraiito« faad ' 
fallen into English hands and was Sett)^ at ; 
several points.* Between Marylmd \ 
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'■in i^j564, lost -again 
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in 1674. Thereby the whole coast froin Maihe 
to CaroUna beqapie in some form or other a 
British possession, To the south ^ 
were established; tlieiir headgnaa1:^^^^W^^ at 
Fort St; Augustine in Florida, aod in 173a the 
town of Savannah ywas settled by a 
pist, Oglethorpe, botn England, 
pity^ oh t& miserable^^ p^^ imprisoned for 
debt in 3 |n^and, and reshned a numb^ of them 
from F^pn to bec^e the founders of a new 
colony; Georg^, wlhcb was to be a bulwark 
against the Span^. So by the middle of the 
right^h|th^<^ht|^ we have these settlements 
along the New England 

group of Furi and fiee Protestants, Maine 
(belonging to Massachusetts), New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts ; 


vDi*cm li^ '' faring. 

^ . ''..white, ‘;.ci!4tivatefes.i , ^The.'. ^''Of 

vMew'Bugiand tdok''''op'k‘ 

■ conntry^'Side; ,ccmsiderable^h»aal^ 
vania developed fields and 
those of South Germany. distmdtive 

conditions in the north had, socially, importent 
effects. Masters and men had to labour to- 
gether as backwoodsmen, and were equaled 
in the process. They d|d not start equally; 
many servants are iiw in the roster 
of the Mayflower. Buffrhey rapidly, became 
equal under colonial conditions ; there Was, 
for instance, a vast tract of land to beJmd for 
the taldng, and the servant went off and took 
land like his master. The English class System 
disappeared. Under colonial conditions^ there 
arose equality "in the faculties both of body 
and mind," and an individual independence 
of judgment impatient of interference from 


the captured Dutch group, which was now 
divided up into New York (New Amsterdam 
rechristened). New Jersey, and Delaware 
(Swedish before it was Dutch, and in its earliest 
British phase attached to Pennsylvania) ; then 
cam#C^th0lic Maryland ; Cavalier Virginia ; 
Carolina <which was presently divided into 
North and South) and Oglethorpe's Georgia. 
Later on a number of Tyrolese Protestants took 
refuge in Georgia, and there was a considerable 
immigration of a good class of German culti- 
vators into Pennsylvania. 

Such were the miscellaneous origins of the 
citizens of the Thirteen Colonies.* The possi- 
bility of their ever becoming closely united 
wotdd have struck an impartial observer in 
1760 as being very riight.. Superadded to the'* 

the nsnie ss used before, and now no doubt mtaiaed 
In bonpnr hi f^e Eng^ ; bnt, according to biro, 
naiai^ bad not been need for tbe coiintry (called, 
by the Floxida), but for a fort in it, the ape 

lie adds that in i6aa the name CacOlaaa 
Is tised^ but Carbllba aypesxi. afterwards, abd bebornea 
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England, But south of the Mason and Dixon 
line tobacco growing began, and the warmer 
climate encouraged the establishment of planta- 
tions with gang labour. Red Indian captives 
were employed ; Cromwell sent Irish prisoners 
of war to Virginia, which did much to reconcile 
the Royalist planters to republicanism; con- 
victs were sent out, and there was a considerable 
trade in kidnapped children, who were " spirited 
away " to America ^o become apprentices or 
bond slaves. But the most convenient form 
of gang labour proved to be that of negro slaves. 
The first negro slaves were brought to James- 
town in Virginia by a Dutch ship as early as 
1620, By 1700 negro slaves were scattered 
ail over the states, but Virginia, Maryland, and 
the Carolinas were their chief r^ons of em- 
ployment, and while the communities ^ the 
north were communities of not very rich and 
not very poor farming men, the south developed 
1^ type of large proprietor and a white community 
of overseers and professional men subsisting 
on slave labour. Slave labour was a 
to the social and economic systebii^lbat h^ 
grown np in the south ; in th^jobrib the {>res- 
.of' riaves'' vm 

teconvteriatit.''-'’ 'C^SciOn^Otts 
' 'about;:j^|j^ wete'' te :;d!r ■ 
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velop and flourish in the northern atmosphere. 
To this question of the revival of slavery in the 
world we must return when we come to consider 
the perplexities of American Democracy. Here 
we note it simply as an added factor in the 
heterogeneous mixture of the British Colonies.^ 
But if the inhabitants of the Thirteen Colonies 
were miscellaneous in their origins and various 
in their habits and sympathies, they had three 
very strong antagonisms in common. They 
had a common interest against the Red Indians. 
For a time they shared a common dread of 
French conquest and dominion. And thirdly, 
they were all in conflict with the claims of the 
British crown and the commercial selfishness 
of the narrow oligarchy who dominated the 
British Piarliaipent and British affairs. 

So far as the first danger went, the Indians 
were a constant evil, but never more than a 
threat of disaster. They*, remained divided 
againsi themselves. Yet they had shown 
pos^bili^pt combination upon a larger scale. 
The Fhre fifitions of the Iroquois (see map) 
was a very impoid^ league of tribes. But 
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it never succeeded in playing off the French 
against the English to secure itself, and no 
Red Indian Jengis Khan ever arose among 
these nomads of the New World. The French 
aggression was a more serious threat.# The 
French never made settlements in America 
on a scale to compete with the English^ but 
their government set about the encirclenient 
of the colonies and their subjugation in a terrify- 
ingly systematic manner. The English ih 
America were colonists ; the French were 
explorers, adventurers, agents, missionaries, 
merchants, and sofiiiers. Only in Canada did 
they strike root. French statesmen sat over 
maps and dreamt dreams, and their dreams are 
to be seen in our map in the chain of forts 
creeping southward from the great Lakes aud 
northward up the Mississippi and Ohio riverii^ 
The struggle of France and Britain was a 
wide struggle. It was decided in India, hi 
Germany,! and on the high seas* In the 
of Paris (1763) the French gav^ 

Canada, |imd relinquished Louisi^^^^ te 
inert hai^ di declining Spain* 
complete ||b of Attieth^ 
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''':l^-:'|»v6'.3ooted in’ 
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ci^ War *<^“**4 and 4e»twyed 

the liberty ^ the comnron pec^le 
tluxnighoat eighteenth cehtiuy 
*** and hovir greedily and blindly the 
new mdnstrial revdiati(»i was brot^t about. 
We hay^ noted also how the Brith^ Pathainent, 
through die decay of th«i representative methods 
of the House Of Conunoas. had become both in its 
upper and lower hous^ merely the instrument of 
govKunieot through the big landowners. Both 
these Wg propotytlMd^^ and the crown were 
deeply interested in iWerka^; the former as 
private I adventurstSf th^ jJotter partly as repre- 


khigSt luid :piu^^ us r^pjase^ting the state in 
'Seanh of ftmds' for the expmses of foreign 
ptdicy,. rand neither lords nor crown .were dis- 
posed to r^ard the traders, planters, and 
common peofde of the colonies with any m.pre 
consideration than they did the yeonwn and small 
activators at home. A,t bottom the interests 
of tha^common man in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and iRaiiuica were the same. Each was being 
squeezed by the same system. But while in 
Britahi . optfessor and oppressed were closely 
tangleC ui» in one intimate social system, in 
America the crown and the exploiter were far 
away, and men could get tt^ether and develop 
a sense of community against their common 
enaaiy. 

Moreover, the American * colonist had the 
impmtant advantage of pomessing a sejguate 
and legal Organ d resistance to the British 
gcvernment hi the assembly or legislature cd 
his colony that was necessary fc»r the manage- 
The common man in 
Britahit cheated out iC Ids pnq^ rqnesentation 
in rite had no, organ, no centra d 

^actkoi 'for'''his ''discontfihta. 
^"^'V|t ':'.‘§ffl^%^evidentvto''''the reador,; 'bearing in 
'''nahiC'^’-''N^^'''hf 'the;col<mhs,"that;hera'Was 
^ IKKiriUli^ hf #qnities, 

and ’j|tttain<Nli hu:-"'too 


' ''%bricsi^, 'subBe. lengtbf '<'for 
'id' 'riCS’ 'Otttlhie.'.'”"S!triftce 'ft’’ thid ^rile::<|ph«blUfeces. 
’’ '|^''«mder''^rae msia' heads- ; - dlteh^pts' th'sisciCie' 
;i<.'J(ir''Briti8h .advenbiteja -or the 'BrhMi'":gdv^-' 
m^t riw im>|hs (C the eiqdoitnrioa d--'iaitW' 
lands ; systematic restrictp^ uplim 'ttade 
dangaed to keep the foirign ttile (C the adonies 
entirdy in Biitirii hands, so tbat the colonial 
expmrts all went throng^ Britain and only 
British-made goods were used in Arnica : ^ and 
finally attempts at taxation through the British 
Parliament as the supreme taxing authority 
of the empire. Under tbie pressure of this triple 
system’^ annoyances, ^ American colonists 
were forced to do a very considerable amount 
of haidiiolitical thinkii^'. Such men as Patrick 
Henry and James Otis began to discuss the 
fundamental ideas of government and political 
association very much as they had been dis- 
cussed in England in the great days of Crom- 
well’s Commonweal. They began to deny 
both the divine origin of kingship and the 
supremacy of the British Parliament, and (James 
Otis, 1762 ’) to say such things as : — 

** God made all men naturall^ equal. 

■" Ideas of earthly superiority are educational, 
not innate. 

" Kings were made for the good of the people, 
and not the people for them. 

" No government has a right to mrice slaves 
of its subjects. 

“ Though most governments are de facto 
arbitrary, and consequently the curse and 


%}I disbelieve in this “commercial selfishness" 
jitliiaslted in the text. Modem American historians, 

* wRh as Beer, tbemseivea rebnt the charge. On the 
Whole, English commercial p^cy was fair, (i) If 
tiia colonists could ofly expcnt certain " enumerated " 
commodities to England, the Engliah mariset was the 
, best, and they were given privileges there ; while non- 
ennsieratad commodities could be. exported anywhere, 
and even "enumerated" articles were in pcaetioe 
smuggled everywhere, (a) If the cohmists had foiwport 
frmn England, it was their best market, and Ihe^ got 
" drawbacks " on dutiabto goods Imported into Engtand"' 
frmn theCoBthWat whahttwy took them ontof Ew gl j i m d; 
while againisi.praoUoe tbey'.fceely 
Ony-countiy' tb' America. 
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yet none are de jure 

%blteiry;.; . ' ': ^ ^ 

y^cwaie <i| ' reach far, 

llMf leriti^ political ideas of the 

by English leaven. 
Oiie very inflii^#al English writer was John 
Lodce (i%^r5^|), whose Two Treatises on 
Cwil Gtuvermner^ mzy be taken, as much as 
any one single book can be taken in such cases, 
as the point of departure for modem democratic 
ideas. He was the son of a Cromwellian soldier, 
he was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
during the republican ascendancy, he spent 
some y^ars in Holland in exile, and his jvritings 
form a bridge between the bold politick think- 


objectioft to the exploitation of the ponies in 
the interests of British ** private enterprise,** 
but they had very strong objections to the 
strengthening of the crown by that c^mtatimi 
so as to make it presently independent of 
themselves.’^ * 

The war that broke out was therefore in 
reality not a war between Britain and the 
colonists, it was a war between the British 
government and the colonists, with a body 
of Whig noblemen and a considerable amount^ 
of public feeling in England on the side of the 
latter. An early move after 1763 was an at- 
tempt to raise revenue for Britain in the colonies 


ing of those earlier republican days ogid the 
revolutionary movement both in America and 
France. 

But men do not begin to act upon theories. 
It is always some real danger, some practical 
necessity, that produces action ; and it is only 
after action has destroyed old relationships and 
produced a new and perplexing state of affairs 
that theory comes to its own. Then it is that 
theory is put ^ the test. The discord in inter- 
ests and ideas between the colonists was brought 
to a fightirfg issue by the obstinate resolve of 
the British Parliament after the peace of 1763 
to impose taxation upon the American colonies. 
Britain was at peace and flushed with successes ; 
it seemed an admirable opportunity for settling 
accounts with these recalcitrant settlers. But 



the great British property-owners found a power 
beside their own, of much the same mind witji 
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them, but a little divergent in its ends ^ by requiring that newspapers and documents 
reviving crown. King George III, who Tm of various sorts should be stamped. Thi$ wa« 
begun his reign in 1760, was resolved to be much stiffly resisted, the British crown was intiml- 
more of a king than his two German predecessors, dated, and the Stamp Acts were repealed (1766) , 
He could speak English ; he claimed to " glory xheir repeal was greeted by riotous re|oict|]^ 
in the nanie of Briton "* — and indeed it is not ^ London, more hearty even than those in 
a bad name for a man without a perceptible drop the colonies. 


of Engli^, Welsh, or Scotch blood in his veins. 
In the American colonies and the overseas 
po5$^ioi|^ generally, with their indefinite 
chaji%r^orr^.p^ at all, it seemed to him 

that'tli kfc daim authority and obtain 

al^lutely denied to it by 
thie aristocracy in Britain, 

Thy Whig noblemen to 

they^ might 

not ' 'ithown. ^ : they ; ^ had no 


But the Stamp Act affdr was only one eddy 
in a turbulent stream flowing toward dvjl ygr# 

» I disagree entirely with this. Georgs, 
bulk of pyiiament behind him, was ont to 
the 8ovex||gnty of the British Bai1liu|pKt 
himself) o^r the colonists^ Nor wia» It 
noblemen opposed him, hht Bmke 
inclined, sM therefore up rn memM iprjfiie 
rights'^ w coloittal 
ally inclltW'and therefom 

of - :no taxarion | ; 
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‘ ''tl|^ fWwtejrtsi and np'and doana'A^’ 

, 91 ^^ |hnl)i 4 »«seQta^e 9 "<rf the ' 

kte€^ng;ti«p suitli^t^.'a 5 ^ = 
"'iBiUcuig ' Bltisb government ,;int<deia(^,s TSiei'i' 
^!ttai 4 ^rins soldiers upon ihi a. 

great nuisance. Rhode Island was |)artioiilarly 
^ active in defying trade restrictions ; the 
Rhode Islanders were " free trad^/ — that is 


nt&a Generai Gage, 'the A^ibnists- took 
counter-measures, llie first a^mal Gongr^ 
met at Fh 4 adelphia in Septemher^ at which 
tW^ve , colonies were represented : Ma^a- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Marjdand, Delaware, Virginia, and North and 
South Carolina. Georgia was not present. 


to say, smugglers ; a government schooner, the True to the best ]^nglish traditions, the Congress 
Qaspee, ran aground off Providence ; she was documented its attitude by a " Declaration of 
surprised, boarded, and captured by armed men Rights." Practically this Congress was an 
in boats, and burnt. In 1773, with a total insurrectionary government, but no blow was 


disregard of the existing colonial tea trade, 
special advantages for the importation of tea 
into America ^ were given by the British 
Parliament to the East India Company. It 
was reserved by the colonists to refuse and 


struck until the spring of 1775. Then canie 
the first shedding of bloodl 

Two of the American leaders, Hancock and 
Samuel Adams, had been marked down by the 
British Government for arrest and trial for 
treason ; they were known to be at 



Lexington, about eleven miles from 
Boston ; and in the night of April i8th, 
1775, Gage set his forces in motion for 
their arrest. 

That night was a momentous one in 
history. The movement of Gage's 
troops had been observed, signal lan- 
terns were shown from a^church tower 
in Boston, and two men, Dawes and 
Paul Revere, stole away in boats across 
the Back Bay to take horse and warn 
the country-side. The British were also 
ferried over the ‘water, and as they 


marched through the night towards 
boycott this tea. When the tea importers at Lexington, the firing of signal cannon and the 
Boston showed themselves resolute to land ringing of church bells went before them. As 


their cargoes, a band of men disguised as 
Indians, in the presence of a great crowd of 
people, boarded the three tea ships and threw 
the tea overboard (December i6th, 1773), 

All 1774 was occupied in the gathering up of 
resources on either side for the coming conflict. 
It was decided by the British Parliament in the 
spring ol 1774 to punish Boston by closing her 
port. Her trade was to be destroyed unless she 
accepted that tea. This is the sort of silly 
^ firmqpss of the goveml% class that shatters 
topireSf lo order to enforce this measure, 
were concentrated at Boston 

in my view i» wrong. The system 
^ T mad in an American writer, meant cheaper 

to in to tomies. Tlie ubjeiriion taken by to colen- 


they entered Lexington at dawn, they saw a 
little company of men drawn up in military 
fashion. It seems that the British fired first. 
There was a single shot and then a volley, and 
the little handful decamped, apparently with- 
out any answering shots, leaving eight dead and 
nine wounded upon the village green. 

The British then marched on to Concord, ten 
miles further, occupied the village, and stationed 
a party on the bridge at that place. The 
expedition had failed in its purpose of. artesting 
H^cock and Adams, and the Bril^ Wmman- 
der seems to have been at a loss whaf to do neirt- 
Meanwhile the coloni^ levies comhig up 
from all directions, ahd latently the picket 
upori the bridge Ipund itiiP subjected to jin 
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as^alte behind trees and Wees/ 

X retreat to ISoston was decided upon. It 
was a disastrous retreat. The country had 
risen behind the British ; all the morning the 
colonials had beeii gathering. Both sides of the 
road were now swarming with sharpshooters 
Wng frpni behind rock and fence and building ; 
the soldiers were in conspicuous scarlet uniforms, 
with yellow facings and white gaiters and 
cravats ; this must have stodff but very vividly 
against the cold sharp colours of the late New 
England spring ; the day was bright, hot, and 
dusty, and they were already exhausted by a 
^ht march. Every few yards a man fell, 
wounded or killed. The rest tramped on, or 
halted to fire an ineffectual volley. No counter- 
attack was possible. Their assailants lurked 
everywhere. At Lexington there were British 
reinforcements and two guns, and after a brief 
rest the retreat was resumed in better order. 
But the sharpshooting and pursuit were pressed 
to the river, and after the British had crossed 
back into Bostou, the colonial levies took up 
their quarters in Cambridge and prepared to 
blockade the city. 


So the war began. It was not a war that 
promised a conclusive end. The colonists had 
The War of vulnerable capital ; they 

Indepen- were dispersed over a great country, 
dence. ^ limitless wilderness behind it, 

and so they had great powers of resistance. 
They had learnt their tactics largely from the 
Indians ; they could fight well in open order, 
and harry and destroy troops in movement. 
But they had no disciplined army that could 
meet the British in a pitched battle, and little 
military equipment ; and their levies grew 
impatient at a long campaign, and tended to go 
home to their farms. The British, on the other' 
hand, had a well-drilled army, and their com- 
mand of the sea gave them the power of shifting 
their attack up and down the long Atlantic 
sedboard. They were at peace with all the 
world* But the king was stupid and greedy 
to interi exi# in the c^duct of affairs ; the 
gencT^ he favoured ^^e stupid strong 
men *^*^or fiighty men of birth and fashion ; 

the heart of was not in the busi- 

ness/^ He trusted rather to beiik able to block- 


ade, raid, and annoy the colonists into subniis- 
eion than td a conclusive conquest ilid occupa- 
tion of the land. But the methods employed, 
and particularly the use of hired (JeiKian troops, 
who still retained the cruel traditions of the 
Thirty Years' War, and of Indian auxiliaries, 
who raped and scalped the outlying settlers, 
did not so much weary the Americans of the 
war as of the British. The Congress, meeting 
for the second time in 1775, endorsed the actions 
of the New England colonists, and appointed 
George Washington the American commander- 
in-chief, In 1777, General Burgoyne, in an 
attempt to get down to New York from Canada, 
was defeated at Freeman’s Farm on the Upper 
Hudson, and surrounded and obliged to capitu- 
late at Saratoga with his whole army. This 
disaster encouraged the French and Spanish 
to come into the struggle on the side of the"" 
colonists. The French sent an army to the 
States under General Lafayette, and their fleet 
did much to minimise the advantage of the 
British at sea. General Cornwallis was caught 
in the Yorktown peninsula in Virginia in 1781, 
and capitulated with his army. The British 
Government, now heavily engaged with France 
and Spain in Europe, was at the end of its 
resources. 

At the outset of the war the colonpts in 
general seem to have been as little disposed to 
repudiate monarchy and claim complete in- 
dependence as were the Hollanders in the 
opening phase of Philip IPs persecutions and 
follies. The separatists were called radicals ; 
they were mostly extremely democratic, as 
we should say in England to-day, and their 
advanced views frightened many of the steadier 
and wealthier colonists, for whom class privileges 
and distinctions had considerable charm. But 
early in 1776 an able and persuasive English- 
man, Tom Paine, published a pamphlet at 
Philadelphia with the title of Common 
which had an enormous effect on publH opinion* 
Its style was rhetorical by modem standards. 


The blood of the 0 ain, the weeping voice pfi 
Nature ‘ 'Tis time to part/ '' and 
But its <^cts were very great It 
thousand^; to the necessity 
The tunibver of opinion, once it 
was rapip;; 

Only w the summer of ; 
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meats and modifica- 
tions it was made the 
imdmtental docoment 
oi the United States 
of America. There 
were two noteworthy 
amendn^ts to Jeffer- 
son’s draft. He had 
defiotthbed the slave , 
trade ftercdy, and 
blamed the home 
government for inter- 
fering with colonial at- 
tempts to end it. This 
was thrown opt, and 
so too was a sentence 
about the> British : "we «.™ 

must endeavour to for- (Aft« Romney,) 

get pur former love for 

them . , . we might have been a free and a 
great people together." 

(But for the British crown and great pro- 
prietors and the mutual ignorance of the 
common men in the two countries.)' 

I Towai^ the end of 1782, the preliminary 
%rticles pf tibe treaty in which Britain recognised 


theCensU^ Thirteen 
tutien^ ^ States be- 
came inde- 
pendent is 
of fair less importance 
than the fact that they 
did become indepen- 
dent. Anp with the 
establistpi^nt of their 
indep4tldence came a 
new sort of community 
into the woiid; It was 
like something coming 
out of an egg. It was 
a Western European 
civilization that had 
brok|p free from the 
FAiNH. traces of Empire 

Alley,) and Christendom ; it 

had nbt a ve^ige of 
monarchy left^^and no state religion: It had no 
dukes, princes, counts, nor any sort of title- 
bearers clillining to ascendancy or respect as 
a right. Even its unity was as yet a mere 
unity for defence and freedom. It was in these 
respects such a clean start in political organi- 
zation as the world had n<^ seen before. The 


the independence of the United States 

wer^ Sigped at Paris. The end of the war was 
pioBaimad on Afail 19th. 1783, ipcactly eight 
years after Paul Revere*$ tide and the retreat 
of Gage's men Imip Concord to Boston. The 

^ 1 tDiiik this ^ tismmom 
there was no r^ «h|imce Ol e^^ Thm 

was. iadcied'^ ^jsparatioa . yr^a far is^ ■ 

inovitall^ ti the had ( 1 ) focc^^iUeed the 

aut 6 iuy||l|(' jk&xaiy el 'its ' 'hi^ M 

. granted!! 'oAhhiet' iemmiMit ' iii"|dseo‘ ' 
^'of gavor«^iph|t^l^^t^^ sept 'ftteu 'tlNfe: 

A 'gNit* 8iate«pNi..hi^^ 

' i-'.i fai ' 

• ; 1^ 'iwllW. M4 
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absmice of any binding reUgious tie u especially 
noteworthy. It had a number of forms of Chris- 
tianity, its spirit was indubitably Oiristian ; 
but as a state document of 1796 explicitly 
declsued, " The government of the United 
Stxtm is not in any sense founded on the (Kris- 
tian religion." * The new commnnity had in 
fact gone rig^t down toHhe bare and stripped 
fundmamtals of hunutn asaociatiori, and it 
was building pp a new smt ^ Mdbty and a 
new sort of state upon those loundations. 

Here were a%>oat four 
tece^ym yant are«ai.'With 
‘jwtj^:ef.,'inteixw iwm i nt^^ lyet,'.^t 

wh^ ' potenriiliries ‘ ol.^ thaatitl^ ’JMih,, . 
8ettiag\ymt''td‘''do''itt'-i^ i-hi^^stiale 

. . * aae (S t Athtg ,' 1><&. iit.' 
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A 1^ d " as tlie Athemin rast of ths wbere a Britisli g||pmor liad 

centuries before had v . . 

labile M theory. 

/ Xbis saluaiion in definite stage in the 
release M imaii frcihi {precedent and usage, and 
a 4e&nte ste|» iotward towards the conscious 


jdayed a large part in the adminis!h.tion, re- 
made during the conflict. But we may well 
consider these reconstructions as contributary 


and d^herate reconstruction of his circum- 
stance to suit his needs and aims. It was a 
new method becoming practical in human 
affairs. The modem states of Eiurope have 
been evolved institution by institution slowly 
and planlessly out of preceding things. The 
United States were planned, and made. 

* In one respect, however, the creative freedom 
of the new nation Was very seriously restricted, 
"nils new sort of community and state was not 
built upon a cleared site. It was not even so 
frankly &n artificiality as some of the later 
Athenian colonies, which went out from the 
mother city to plan and build brand new city 
states with brand new constitutipis. The 
thirteen colonies by the end of the war had all 
of them constitutfens either like that of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island dating from their 
origins^ charters (1662) or, as in the case of the 


essays and experiments in the general con- 
structive effort. 

Upon the effort certain ideas stood out very 
prominently. One is the idea of political 
and social equality. This idea, i!?hich we saw 
coming into the world as an extreme and almost 
incredible idea in the age between Buddha and 
Jesus of Nazareth, is now asserted in the later 
eighteenth century as a practicable standSurd 
of human relationship. Says the fundamental 
statement of Virginia : AU men are by nature 
equally free and independent,*' and it proceeds 
to rehearse their “ rights,” and to assert that 
all magistrates and governors are but ” trustees 
and servants ” of the commonweal. All men 
are equally entitled to the free exercise of 
religion. The king by right, the aristocrat, the 
“ natural slave,” the god king, and the god have 
atl vanished from this political scheme — so far 
as these declarations go. Most of the states 
produced similar preludes to government. . The 



^ 'Mid 411# "p&,. 

'lifi c^OBHKni'Mfe; .it WM:Seeking->## at 'firstit-iiras 

t«iiis that ^ Jam aoehihg very damsay—to ad#ve a n^ as^ 
ttdn#ni#ty is to be->^ use of dvffization that diould also be a- 


•; ,',|»Ve totroduoed in-an earlier W^ran*- ' , 

lenity of will and not a cominunity of obedi'* 
bace^ But the thinkers of that ti^ had a rather 
dumsier way of putting the thin^, they imagined 
a sort of individual choice of and ,asse*^f 4o 
dtizenship that never in 
fact occurred — ^the so-called 
Social Contract. The Mas* 
sa(9iusetts preamble, for in- 
stance, a^rts that the state ^ ^ 

is a voli^ntary association, 
by which the whole people 
covei^ants with each citizen 
and each pitizen with the . 
whole people that all shall i!! yct^ aAK 

be governed by certain laws> P 
for the common good.*' \ S ^ 

Ngw it will be evident J 
thaf most oi these funda- j ^^oru 
mental statements are very y 
questionable statements. I y% I Cuuruin 

Men are not bom equal, “>-7^ 
they are not bom free ; ^ 

they are bom a most vari- vAfi 

ous multitude enmeshed in ^ 

an ancient and complex | mdwu 

; social net. Nor is any man / - 

|invited to sign the social 
contract or, failing that, to / f 

depart into solitude. These c W 

statements, literally inter- 
preted, are. so manifestly S 
false that it is impossible ifebat^_^^ 

to believe that the men who 
made them intcaided them 
to be literally injterpreted. 

They made them in order to express certain 
dusive Mt prdoundly important ideas-^deas 
that ait«i‘ anoth# century and ahalf # t hinkin g 
‘ti#!woi:^ is in a better position to mepress. 
GvQizabion, as this Outlhip has shown, mose 
as a'comfaunity of obedience, and was essentially 
a emwA of obedimoe. But generation 
; ...'atte^H^titcm' .tim; ^pixit- was. abpsed.'by ptiests . 
;'vbtid''ripiW 'There , was O' continual. 'influx of . 

':-';®|astd:®ti udll' from. the bweatS»,phtil<^dSif’»®‘ti ■ 
p'||^;^^4,;^.l|omao:S^ had.at^^nbtiled' . 


COiRUmiiuntyof will. Tothatend itwasneoessaiy 
that every man should be treated as the sovereign 
of himself ; his standing was to be one of fdlow-; 
ship and not of servility. His real use, h^ real 
importancedependeduponfaisindividual quality. 
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The method by which these creators erf 
political America sought to secure this com- 
munity (rf will was an extremely simple and 
crude one. They gave what was for the time, 
wd in view of American conditimis, a very wide 
fraxiichise. Conditions varied in ditierent 
States ; the widest franchise was in Pmisyb 
vanm, where everjr adult nude taxpa^^ted, 
but, compared with Biitam, ^ the Unitei^itates 
were well within sight of mnohood suflrage hf 
tim end cf the eightesnlh centi^. |h«hl 



of made consider- 

dde fi;^ times, but puny by more modem 
HaiKlaMs, to sec^e a widdy diffused common 
Mutation. The Monnation of the dtizens 
as to what was going on at home and abroad, 
they left, apparently without any qualms of 
mi^vihg, to public meetings and the privately 
owned printing press. 

The story of the various state constitutions, 
and of the constitution of the United States 
as a whole, is a very intricate one, and we can 
only deal with it here in the broadest way. 


dtrardemocratic state of affairs. Apart fvcm 
the argument that legislation shouKl be slow 
as well as sure, it is difficult to establish any 
necessity for this " bi-cameral *' airangement. 
It seems to have been a fashion with constitu- 
' tion planners in the eighteenth century rather 
than a reasonable necessity. The Britidi divi- 
sion was an old one ; the Lords, the original 
parliament, was an assembly of "notables," 
the leading men of the kingdom ; the House of 
Commons came in as a new factor, as the dected 
spokesmen of the burghers and the small landed 


UNITED STATES oT AMERICA^ 



The most noteworthy point in a modem view 
is the disregard of , women as citizens. The 
American community was a simple, largely 
agricultural community, and most women 
were married; it seemed natural that they 
should be represented by their men folk. But 
New Jersey admitted a few women to vote on 
a property qjialification. Another point of 
great interest is the almost universal dedsidn 
to have two govoning assemblies, confirming 
or ohgpking e^h other, on the. modd of the 
ILqtds arid Commons of Britaht. Only Bennsyl- 
ttanla had a single represrartative chamber, 
aad that wj» felt to be a very dangerous and 


men. It was a little too hastily assumed in die 
eighteenth century that the commonalty would 
be given to wild impulses and would 'Peed 
checking ; opinion was for democracy, but for 
democracy with powerful brakes always on, 
whether it was going up hill or down. About all 
the upper houses there was thj^efme a flavour 
of sdechless; theja were dMed on a mcto% 
limited Iranchise. This idea of majeing! in 
upper chi^ber which dxall be a stTOt^jl^lr^ 
the substintial man does not appud jti 
thinkers ip strongly as it did to tto inciB df ^ 
eighteeniigni'tury,: but the’''b^aBuM^id^ 

anoriW!r'''llp.'’ 
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. il||ftls>ags^ 'tl^ cfiM of a ^ti^y 'dwted. to -«i^pniettli . 
^^'|l^t4^d«'vindmtIW pto{essicms,..pOi]dio 
, 0 ^ like, a body j«i>resentfcg':/«id^l^:;||»V^ 
throwi^ltt the eye* of a second . body fleeted by 
l<K:^ties to represent communiHes. For ^e 
mei»it)ers of the former a man would vote by his 
callingt for the latter by his district of reiddence. 
They point out that the Btitii^ llotise of ^iLords 
is in effect a body repr^htkig ^ 
which the land, the law, and the <^tdbareno 
doubt disproportionately* represented, but in 
which industrialism, fisuatk:^, 
servtcesi art, science, l^d medidUe, also find 
places ; and that the Biitish BouSe of Commons 
is purely geographical in its reference. It has 
even been suggested in Britsiin that there should 
be '* labour peers," selected irom among the 
leaders of the great indtistrial trade unions. 
But these are speculations beydnd our present 
scope. 

The Cental Government of the United States 
was at first a very feeble body, a congress of 
representatives of the thirteen governments, 
held together by certain Articles of Confedera- 
tion. This Congress Was little more than a 
conference of sovereign representatives ; it 
had no control, for instance, over the foreign 
trade of each state, it could not coin money or 


Central Ghvetnment, its ladh ol/cono«mtiatii»n^ 
much of an and sb 

masdfei^ a danger that there w!as soine secret 
discussion of a monarchy, and Nathamel 
Gorham of Massachusetts, the president of 
Congress, "caused Prince Henry of Prussia, the 
brother of Frederick the Great, to be approached 
on the subject. Finally a constitutional ^con- 
vention was called in 17S7 at Philadelphia, 
and there it was |hat the present constitution 
of the United States was in its broad lines 
hamm^ed out. A great change of spirit had 
gone on during the intervening years, a wide- 
spread realization of the need of unity. 

' When the Articles of Confederation were 
drawn up, men had thought of the ^ople of 
Virginia, the people of Massachusetts, the 
people of Rhode Island, and the like ; but now 
there appears a new conception, " the people of 
the United. States." The new government, 
with the executive President, the senators, con^. 
gressmen, and the Supreme Court that were now 
created, was declared to be the government of 
" the people of the United States '' ; it was 
a synthesis and not a mere assembly. It said 
" we the people," and%ot " we the states," 
asJ^ of Virginia bitterly complained. It 
-ww to be a " federal " and not a confederate 


kvy taxes by its own authority. When John government , 

Adams, the first minister from the United States State by state the hew constitution was 
to England, went to discuss a commercial ratified, and in the spring of 1788 the first 
treaty with the British Foreign Secretary, he , congress upon the new lines assembled at New 
was met by a request for thirteen representa- York, under the presidency of George Washing- 
tives, one from each of the states concerned, ton,- who had been the national commander-in- 


He had to confess his inadequacy to make bind^ chief throughout the War of Independence, 
ing arrangements. The Briti^ jpresently be^ The constitution then underwent considerable 
dealing with each state separately over the head revision, and Washington upon the Potomac 
of Congress, and they retained possession of was selected as the Fecteral capital, 
a numb^ of posts in the American territory 
about tte great kirns because rf 

Congress to hefid these regions efiectually. In an earlier diapter we have described the 
In ahotber u|gmt matl^ Congress proved Roman republic, and its mixtuie modem 
; feeble.^^o the #est the thirteen features with dark |||p^ 

states ftmtehed^^^ lands into wMch savageq^, as^ t^ 

Uie Ualfod deithal mtkipa^cm of 

democmtfcstate*^^^^ f 

eysWent ' ' ; when^J»o|l^p'w^ft;'i^^ 

man ' ^ ' ;ance5 .aiid; ’0lp^ievAn9eifoik'''<^^ 

amfct ka4 hi the virar, •tkm as the p^itical 4m hhpte* 


man.' 

’'^^rwtli ttkefa^ -jwirpose w^;'and under 
liidr |]mee^ tlhte peojde uf the States have 
ffmm iiito one the greatest, most powerful, 
aiid xuo^ dvfliised oommumtiea that the worid 
has yet seen ; but there is no reason in that for 
tlm American constitution as a thing 
more "final and unalterable than the pattern of 
st]::eet railway titiat 
oveMiadows many 
New York 
thoroughfares, or 
the excellent and 
homely type of 
house architecture 
that still prevails 
in Philadelphia. 

These things also 
have served a pur- 
pose well, they 
have their faults, 
and they can be 
s^limproved. Our 
political contriv- 
ances, just as 
much as our domes- 
tic and mechanical 
contrivances, need 
to undergo con- 
stant revision as 
knowledge and 
understanding 

RisckgitM Collection, 
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Since the Amen- 

can constitution was planned, our conception 
of history and our knowledge of collective 
psychology have undergone very considerable 
development. We are beginning to see many 
things in the problem of' government to 
which the men of the eighteenth centuiy were 
blind; and, courageous as their constructive 
disposition was in relation to whatever political 
had gone before, 4t fell far short of 
the boktoe^ wfaicfa we in these da}rs realize 
to be ne^u | | |; -this great himtan problem of 
a^vaiaed comnmnity of will on 
■;• ; to. .■•be., 'sotvad*; Th^ took 'many 

that upw w know heed to 
the imbject hf lha most exacting 




a grant of land for 
tnhihtenaftee; hna^^ might then be left 

to themselves. But education is not a weed 
that will grow lusdly in any soil ; it is a neces- 
sary ted delicate crop that may easily wilt and 
degenerate. We learn nowadays that the 
underdevelopment of universities and educa- 
ticmal machinery lUce some underdevelop- 
■ ment of the brain 

and nerves, which 
hampers the whole 
growth of the 
social body. By 
European stan- 
dards, by the stan- 
dard of any state 
that has existed 
hitherto, the level 
of the common 
education of 
America is high; 
but by the stan- 
dard of what it 
might be, America 
is an uneducated 
country. And 
those fatticrs of 
America thought 
also that they had 
but to leave the 
press free, and 
everyone would 

THE HOUSE OF BURGESSES. light. 

They did not rea- 
lize that a free press could develop a sort of 
constitutional venality due to its relations 

with advertisers, and that large newspap^ 

proprietors could become buccaneers of 

opinion and insensate wreckers of good begin- 
nings. And, finally, the makers of AmericH 
had no knowledge of the complexities of 
vote manipulation. The whole science of 
elections was beyond their ken, they 
nothingipf the need of 
to prewpt the woiking,,f^v 
specialu^ organizatioiis, ! 
rigid mpmds. they, adapted" ' 

system-pe certain :prcy'^of;.„:«i» , 

machm^.that; have. ^ - 

;racy 




fimi 

'};pMbA, drifted out of 
l^ti^ and attended to 
^MlHisiiiess/' and what I 
have called elsewhere the 
sense of the state " * 
declined. Private enter- 
prise ruled in many mat- 
tm of common concern, 
because political corrup- 
tion made collective en- 
terprise impossible. 

Yet the defects of the 
great pcditical system 
created by the Ameri- 
cans of the revolutionary 
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v'gift^"’ hii£»ble^ 
minded ail6ii|^ lo be 
Franklin^s valet. If 
human greatness is a 
matter of scale and glit- 
ter, then no doubt Alex- 
^ander the Great is at 
the apex of human great- 
ness. But is greatness 
that ? Is not a great 
man rather one who, in 
a great position or 
amidst great opportuni- 
ties — and great gifts are 
no more than great op- 
portunities — serves jpod 
and his fellows with a 


period did not appear at humble heart ? And a 

once. For several generations the history of great number of these Americans of the 


the United States was one of rapid expansion 
and of an amount of freedom, homely happi- 
ness, and energetic work unparalleled in the 
world's history. And the record of America 
for the whole last century and a half, in spite 
of many reversions towards inequality, in spite 
of much rawness and much blundering, is 
nevertheless as bright and honourable a story 
as that of any other contemporary people. 

In this brief account of the creation of the 
United States of America we have been able to 
do little more than mention the names of some 
of the group of great men who made this new 
departure in human history. We have named 
casually or we have not even named such men 
as Tom Paine, Benjamin Franklin, Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, the Adam brothers, 
Madison, Alexander Hamilton, and George 
Washington. It is hard to measure the men c^f 
one period of history Vdth those in another. 
Some writers, even American writers, impressed 
by the artificial splendours of the European 
courts and by the tawdry and destructive 
explmts of a Frederick the Great or a Great 
Catherine, a snobbish shame of some 

thing homespun these makers of Am^iicau 
They fed that Benjamin Franklin at the court 
with his Icmg hdf, his idain 


revolutionary time do seem to have displayed 
much disinterestedness and devotion. They 
were limited men, fallible men — Washington 
was, for example, a conspicuously indolent manr; 
— ^but on the vfhole they seem to have cared more 
for the commonweal they were creating than 
for any personal end or personal vanity. 

They were all limits men. They were 
limited in knowledge and outlook ; they were 
limbed by the limitations of the time. And 
th^ was no perfect man among them. They 
were, like all of us, men of mixed motive ; good 
impulses arose in their luinds, great ideas swept 
through them, and also they could be jealous, 
lazy, obstinate, greedy, vicious. If one were 
to write a true, full, and particular history of 
the making of the United States, it would have 
to be written with charity and high spirits as 
a splendid comedy. And in no other regard do 
we find the rich tortuous humanity of the 
American story so finely displayed as in regard 
to stevery. Slavery, haying regard to the 
general question of labour, is the test of this 
new soul in the world’s history, the American 
soul. 

began very early iiHlithe European 
history #f America* and no Euitqjean people 
who went to America can be held altogether 


to his pawky huitiOto, Was sadly lack- 
aristocratic (ffstinction. But stripped 
'petoomhties,'^ Itoiis 

A-;' 


innocent iu the matter. At a time when the 
German is still the moral Wbipping-boy 
Europe, it is well to ]M>te|^triieG^toto re 
is in this re8pe<;t the bto of aljU Ahhost the 
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first against t(i^o ^very 

came settlers in I^nnsylvari^^ 

Bnt the German settler was with free 

labonr upon a temperate < 5 (>uiitiy-side, well 
north of the plantation zone ; he was not under 
sertous temptation in this matter. American 
slavery began with the enslavement of Indians 
for gang work in mines and upon plantations, 
and it is curious to note that it was a very good 
and humane man indeed, Las Casas, who urged 
that negroes should be brought to America 
to relieve his tormented Indian proteg^. The 
need for labour upon the plantations of the 
West Indies "and the south was imperative. 
When the supply of Indian captives proved 
inadei|uate, the planters turned not only to the 
negro, but to the jails and poor-houses of Europe 
for a supply of toilers. The reader of Defoe's 
Moll Flanders will learn how the business of 
Virginian white slavery looked to an intelligent 
Englishman in the early eighteenth century. 
But, the negro came very early. The year 
(1620) that saw the Pilgrim Fathers landing at 
Plymouth in New England, saw a Dutch sloop 
disembarking the first cargo of negroes at 
Jamestown in Virginia. Negro slavery was as 
old as New England * it had been an Ameri- 
can institution for over a century and a half 
before the War of Independence. It was^o 
struggle on for the better part of a centUty 
more. 

But the conscience of thoughtful men in the 
colonies was never quite easy upon this score, 
and it was one of the accusations of Thomas 
Jefferson against the crown and lords of Great 
Britain that every attempt to , ameliorate or 
restrain the slave trade on the part of the 
colonists had been checked by the great pro- 
prietary interests in the mother country.^ 
With the moral and intellectual ferment of 
the revolution, the question of negro slavery 
came right into the foreground of the public 
conscience. The contrast and the challenge 
glared upon the mind. "All men are by 
nature free siKd equal," said the VlS|^ 

Bill of Rights, and outside in the stnshine, 
under the whip of the overseer, toiled the 
negro slave. 

* 1776 Daftxaoiitb wrote that the colonists 

conM not he ailowed ** or 4 isco«irage a traffic 

io iheiaifiociit to nation.^' 


Xt great change in human 

ideassinte^fj^j^^ dissolved 

under the inrush, that there could 

be this heart^elilching. Conditions of industry, 
production, and land tenure had long prevented 
any recrudesc^oe of gang slavery; but now 
the cycle had come rotuid again, and there 
were enormous immediate advantages to be 
reaped by the owning and ruling classes in the 
revival of that ancient institution in mines, 
upon plantations, and upon great public works. 
It was revived — ^but against great opposition. 
From the beginning of the revival there were 
protests, and they grew. The revival was 
counter to the new conscience of mankind. In 
some respects the new gang slavery was worse 
than anything in the ancient world. Peculiarly 
horrible was the provocation by the trade of 
slave wars and man hunts in Western Africa, 
and the cruelties of the long transatlantic 
voyage. The poor creatures were packed on 
the ships often with insufficient provision of 
food and water, without proper sanitation, 
without medicines. Many who could tolerate 
slavery upon the plantations found the slave 
trade too much for their moral digestions. 
Three European nations were chiefly concerned 
in this dark business, Britain, Spain and 
Portugal, because they were the chief owners 
of the new lands in America. The comparative 
innocence of the other European powers is to be 
ascribed largely to their lesser temptations. 
They were similar communities ; in parallel 
circumstances they would have behaved simi- 
larly. 

Throughout the middle part of the eighteenth 
century there was an active agitation against 
negro slavery in Great Britain as well as in the 
States. It was estimated that in 1770 there 
were fifteen thousand slaves in Britain, mostiiy 
brought over by their owners from the West 
Indies and Virginia. In 1771 the issue came 
to a conclusive test in Britain before Lorcil 
Mansfield. A negro named Jaimes Somerset^ 
had beeh brought to England from 
by his ewner. He ran away, was caf^u^, 
and vioij^tly taken on a ^p to lie tetuiiied 
to Virgitta. From the ship ho was 
by a of habeas corpM. W 

declare^bj^ slavery was a 
to an odikm ** 




;<dadbured:||iat “ all men are 
"A'cer^ito n^o, Quaco/ i»''' 

1^3, and in that year the soil of l^iassadMisette 
Ixcame like the soil of Britain, intokaant of ■ 
iriavety ; to tread upon it was to become frel?if 
At that time no other state in the Union fol- 
lowed this example. At the cJlsus of 1790, 
Massachusetts, alone of all the states, returned 
■" no slaves." 

The state of opinion in Virginia is remarkable, 
because it brings to light the peculiar dififculdes 
of the Southern states. The great Vii^nian 
statesmen, spch as Washington and Jefferson, 
condenutedP^lhe institution, yet because themfei^ 
was no other form of domestic service, 
ton owned slaves.' There was in Vir^ia a 
strong party in favour of emancipating slaves. 
But they demanded that the emancipated slaves 
should leave the state within a year or be out- 


' ' '#e ‘Imve- t(oi4 'bt -.the 

Aineiica as ^ &»t gieht the 

'^tem ;'of' Europemi' mbnarriUes 
to jiBd foreign offices, as the repudia- 
tion by a new coimnunity of ,Ma- 
' Chiavrilian statescraft as the directive form of 
human afiaiis. Within a decade there came 
a second and much more portentous revolt 
against this strange game of Great Powers, 
ihis t^igled interaction, of courts and policies 
whic^bbsessed Europe. But this, time it was 
no l^^king away at the outskirts. In France, 
thO§^t and home^of Grand Monarchy, the 
toirt and centre of Europe, came this second 
;^pi^eaval. And, unlike the American colonists, 
i^ho simply repudiated a long, the French, 
following in the footsteps of the English revolu- 
tion, beheaded one. 

Like the British revolution and like the 
revolution in the United States, the French 
revolution can be traced back to the ambitious 


lawed I They were naturally alarmed at the 
possibility that a free barbaric black community, 
many of its members African-born and reeking 
with traditions of cannibalism and secret and 
dreadful religious rites, should arise beside 
them upon Virginian soil. When we consider 
that point of view, we can understand why it 
was that a large number of Virginians should be 
disposed Jio retain the mass of blacks in the 
country underwcontrol as slaves, while at the 


absurdities of the French monarchy. The 
schemes of ag^andisement, the aims and 
designs of the^rand Monarch, necessitated 
an expenditure upon war equipment thron^out 
Europe out of all proportion to the taxable 
capacity of the age. And even the si^endours 
of monarchy were enormously costly, measured 
by the productivity of the time. In France, 
just as in Britain and in America, the first 
resistaiHe was made not to the monarch as 


same time they were bitterly opposed to the 
slave trade and the importation of any fresh 
Idood from A^ca. The free blacks, one sees, 
might easily become a nuisance; indeed the 
frei^tate of Massachusetts presently closed its 
l)ordas to their entry. . . . The question of 
slavery, vhuh in die ancient world was usut^y 
no more than a qumtion of status between 
individuals racially sudn, merged in America- 
with tlm difierent and profounder questimi of 
relationship j^ween two races at opposite 
extremes cd the, human species and of the most 
dont!|ia^ tyitwV <d tradition and eidture. 
M the man had been white, Biere 
be, 11^ doubt ^t nttgro sla.v^, likn white 
aeMtulk;^ W have vanisl^ from the tlnhed 
votes’ bdi^-a geaeraiiQa, .'ol.'.fthe'' jpeekration 
..4!d’:,|pd^pa»d^B(» as/h ^nhtot^ 


such and to his foreign pdicy as such, nor with 
any clear recognition of these things as the roots 
of the trouble, but merely to the inconveniences 
and charges upon the individual life caused 
by them. Ttie practical taxable capacity of. 
France must have been relatively much less 
than that df England because^ the various 
exemptions of the nobility did clergy. The 
bilrthen resting directly upon the common 
people was heavier. That made the upper 
classes the confederates of the court instead 
of the antagonist^ of the court as they were 
, in B U l l sn d, and so {Wolonged: the period «of 
waste ^|||ther ; but when at last the bursting- 
^ A very raidal^ aad '(i«inai|oiMf well-iUnstrated 
book for Um the French Bevolution 

is ; ytiieder's Frmteh i^ww* 

has^ sofow' psassass,'' bat :it ' ja'. oftmi'-. 
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losKm was more violent 

an<i 

the American War of 
IhdepexK^ce there were 'few signs of any 
impending explosion in France.VJ|here was 
imajch miseiy among the lower clSes, much 
criticism,, and satire, much outspoken liberal 
thinking, but there wafe little to indicate thi 
the thing as a whole, with all its custoihs, ui 
and familiar discords, might not go on for 
an indefinite time. Iteas consuming beyond 
its powers ofe production, but as yet onljj the 
inarticulate classes were feeling the p^fch. 
Gibbon, thp historian, kneiy France well ; Paris 
was as familiar to him as London ; but there is 
no suspicion to be detected in the passage 
we have quoted that days of political and social 
dissolution were at hand. l|a doubt the world 
Abounded in absurdities and injustices, yet 
nevertheless, from the point of view of a scholar 
and a gentleman, it was fairly comfortable, 
and it seemed fairly secure. 

There was much liberal thoi|ght, speech, and 
sentiment in France at thkgttoe. Parallel 
with and a little later th9i||ft Locke in 
England, Montesquieu (1689-1755) in France, 
in the earliei: half of the eighteenth century, 
had subjected social, political, and rehgious 
institutions to the same searching and funda- 
mental analysis, especially in his Esprit des Eois, 
He had stripped the magical prestige fmm the 
absolutist monarchy in J^rance. H^llbhares 
with Locke the creit for clearing away many 
of the false ideas that had hitherto prevented 
deliberate and conscious attempts to reconstruct 
human society. It was not his fault if at first 
som^ extremely* tJbsound Md imperriianent 
shanties were run up on the vacant site. The 
generation that^Uowed him in the middle and 
later da^des 8| |l fae eighteenth centui^ was 
bol<My'"‘ ^ | | ^^ upon the mof^ and intel- 
lectual cleinngs iie had mada A group of 
brilliant writers, the Encyclopaedists," mostly 
reM spirits from the excellent schools of the 
Jeshits, set themselves under the leadM&hip 
of Diderot to scheme out in a group Ql||rorks, 
a new worl| (1766). The glory of the En- 

1 But see Rocqtiaiu's VE$p^t avant 

h He traces the growtli of a revoltiilpf^Euy 

sptiit lb tlie xSth century, aM points to xnanff |b«- 
iSictiOns of a debade in iath?«wltuy frexWii litpratufteib 
: ■; V 



cyclop«dists, sayl^allet, lay in their hatred 
of thi!^ their, denunciation of the 

trade in the inequalities of taxation, 

of the coiTupiol of justice, of the wastefulness 
of wars, in their dreams of sorial q>rogress, in 
sympathy with the rising empire ofin- 
which was beginning to trar^orm the 
Their chief error seems to have been 
n indiscrinu|Ate hostility to religion. They 
believed th^r man was naturally just and 
politically competent, whereas his impulse to 
social service and self-forgetfulness is usually 
developed only through an education essentially 
religious, and sustained onlf' In an atmosphere 
of honest co-operation. Unco-ordinated human 
initiatives lead to nothing but social chaos. 

^ide by side with the Encyclopaedists were 
tire Economists or Physiocrats, who were 
making bold and crude inquiries into the pro- . 
duction and distribution of food and goods|| 
Morelly, the author of the Code de la NatmM^ 
denounced the institution of private property 
and proposed a communistic organization of 
society. He was the precursor of that largo 
and various school of collectivist thinkers in 


the nineteenth century who are lumped together 
as Socialists. ^ 


Both the Encyclopadists itR 4 he various 
Economists and Physiocrats demanded a con- 
siderable amount of hard thinking in their 
disciples. An easier and more j)opular k|ider 
to follow was that elo(|uent sentimen^lst, 

t usseau (1712-78). He preached the allur- 
, doctrine that the primitive state of man 
one of vfrtue and happiness, frdlli which he 
had declined t^ugh the rather inexplicable 
"Activities of pri^l, kings, lawyers, and the like. 
(We have tried to convey to our readers in 
chap. ix. § 2^ ppmitive maj#^ state of virtue 
and -happiness, as the vivid virion of Mr* 
Wortliington Smith has realizec| ancj we have 
done our best to show both wir necessity of 
priests and kings to early civilization, and tho 
possible Inconveniences of their later rd|es in 
human affairs.) Rousseau's work wrii 
tiallylB|horalizing. It struck not only at 
existing social fabric, but af any social otgahiz^ 
tion. Vi^ben he wrote Of^he Sacial 
be did rather to exeme brriudies 0^ 

^ ,covenan|||i^ to cn^asi 2 el,ts'nri®es 4 %.,J^ 

iar^m ^p^eef, 'that,n 


ll|:a^^ W m€i idS lia^e p fortify 
$0 i^^d^te debts, ^bebuve sexu%|ly^^ ^^ 
fvade the toil and expenses of edf^t|^ri<^^ 
our^ves and others, is not after all £dieUh« 
quency, but a fine display of Nature ¥trtuet 
was bound to have a large foUowing. in every^, 
class that could read him. Rousseau^s* 
mendous vogue did ‘ 

much to swamp the 
harder, clearer thinkers i 
of this^ time, and to 
prepare a sentimental, 
declamatory, and in- 
sincere popular psy- 
chology for the great* 
trials - that were now 
coming upon France.' 

We have already re- 
marked that hitherto 
no human community 
has begun , to act upon 
theory. There must 
first be some break- 
down and necessity for 
direction^ that lets .... r n ^ 

tiieory into her own. nouis 

Up to 1788 the . repub- 
lican and anarchist talk and writing of French 
thinkers must have seemed as ineffective and 
politically unmportant as the xsthetic socialism 
of William Minis at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Thi^e vdS the social and political 
system going on with an effect of invincible 
persisteno% the king hunting and mending his 
clocks, the court and the world of fashion pur- 
suing their pleasures, the financiers conceiving 


s^'%in^}osts, the peasmts , wonyifig, tofiihg, 
and suffering, full of a hopeless batIM of the 
nobleman’s ch&teau. Meii talkltl — and felt 
they were merely talking. Anything might be 
'said, t>ecause nothing would ever happen. 

§8 '• 

* Hie fust -jar to this sense of the secure con- 
tinuity of life in France 

TheReToKa-*^?*® 

, tion of the 1787. Louis 
Year X 78 |uj^xVI (1774- 

93) was a dull, ill- 
educated monarch, and 
he had the misfortune 
to be married to a 
silly and extravagant 
woman, Marie Antoin- 
ette, the sister of the 
Austrian emperor. 
The question of her 
virtue is one of pro- 
found interest to a cer- 
tain type of historical 
writer, but we need 
not discuss it here. 
\ XVI. She * lived, as Paul 

Wiriath * puts it, 
** side by side, but not at the side," of her 
husband. She was rather heavy-featured, 

but not so plain as to prevent her posing 

as a toiautiful, romantic, and haughty queen. 
When the exchequer was exhausted by the 
war in America (an enter|l 3 e to weaken Eng- 
land of the highest Machiavellian quality), 

when the whole country was uneasy with dis- 
contents, she set her influen6e to thwart the 


continually more enterprising extensions of 
credit, business ‘ blundering clumsily along its 
ancient routes, much incomUbded by ^ taxes 

' I disagree utterly and entirely with this view of 
Rousseau, which is quite unfair to the man who wrote 
D« Conirat Social, (i) He did not believe in the *' state 
of nature ** ; he believed in the State, which had lifted 
man from being a brute that followed its nose in|o a 
Reasoning being and a man. (2) He did not. write to 
excuse breakers of the covenant. On the bdhtra^,^ 
he Wrote to preach the sovereignty of the general willi 
smd he believed in the entire control ofHhe individual 
by that will. Rousseau has been inuch misrepresented, 
and the text foUows the misrepresentations. See 
Vaughan, Tho^Paliiical Writings of Rousseau, intro- 
Bu Contrai Social, — ^E. B. 


attempts at economy of the king's ministers, to 
encourage every sort of aristocratic extrava- 
gance, and to restore the church and tliSI ^bility 
to the position they had held in the i3:'^ 5days 
of Louis XIV. Non-aristocratic officers were 
to be weeded from the army ; the power of the 
church over private life was fp be extended. 
She "found in an upper-class ofi&cial, Calonne, 
her minister of finance. From 1783-87 
this wonderful man Reduced money as if by 
magic — and as if by magic it disappeared again. 
Then in 1787 he collapsed. He had piled loa^ 
on loan, and now he declared that the monarchy, 
• Atlicle Vranoe,” Enoyclopmdia 
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rm TAKING OF THB BASTII,I,B. 
(From a contemporaiy aquatint.) 


the Grand Monarchy that had ruled France 
since the days of Louis XIV, was bankrupt. 
No more money could be raised. There must 
be a gathering of the Notables of the kingdom 
to consider the situation. 

To the gatheriiig^^of notables, a summoned 
assembly of leading men, Calonne propounded 
a scheme for a subsidy to be levied upon all 
landed property. This roused the aristocrats 
to a pitch of great indignation. They demanded 
the summoning 6f a body roughly equivalent 
to the ftitish parliament, the States General, 
whicl^had not ifiet since i6io. Regardless of 
the organ of opinion they were creating for the 
discontents below them, excited only by the 
proposal that they should bear part of the weight 
of the financial burthens of Ihe country, the 
French notables insisted. And in Ma3<i^ I 7 ^ 9 » 
the States General met.*^ 

It was an assembly of the representatives of 
.^ree orders, the nobles, the clergy, and the 
Third Estate, the conunons. For the Third 
£^te the franchise was very wide, nearljr every 


tax-payer of twenty-five having a vote. (The 
parish priests voted as clergy, the small noblesse 
as nobles.) The States General was a body 
without any tradition of procedure. Enquiries 
were sent to the antiquanims of the Academy 
of Inscriptions in that matter. Its opening 
deliberations turned on the question whether 
it was to meet as one body or as three, each 
estate having an equal vote. Since the clergy 
numbered 308, the nobles 285, and the deputies 
621, the arrangement would put the 

comnions in an absolute majo4^, the latter 
gave them one vote in three. %or had the 
States General any meeting-place. Should 
it meet in Paris or in some provincial city ? 
Versailles was chosen, “ because of the hunting.'' 

It is dear that the king and queen meant; to 
treat this fuss about the national finance as 
a terrible bore, and to allow it to interfere with 
their sodal routine as little as possible. Wc 
find the ineeting going on in salons that wore 
not wafl^ed, in orangeries and4tennisH:ourts, 
and so 



voting-. 'Was tor'll' 


Frehdb: levolatitm. ISle grim-lookit^ 
ol.tbe Bastille was stoitned by the people 


tteei. It was wrah^wi over for siatiWl^ts. of PariSji^'^aOT the insurrection spread rapidly 
"1^1!hkd Estate, taMng a leaf froi^ i^'bba^ France. Ever 3 where chateaux 

of the En|^i^ House of Commonsi thw glaired bebn^ng to the nobility were burnt by the 
that it alone represented the nation, and diat peasants, thdr title-deeds carefully destroyed, 
no taxation must be levied henceforth without and the nobles murdered or driven a)|ray> In 
its consent. Whereupon the king closed the a month ttt ancient and decayed system of the 

hall in which it was — aristocratic order had 

sitting, and intimated collapsed. Many of 

that the deputies had the leading princes and 

better go home. In- courtiers the queen’s 

stead, the d?f)uties met party fled abroad. The 

in a convenient tennis- National Assembly 

court, and there took found itself called upon 

oath, the Oath of the , to create a new politi- 

Tennis Court, not to- cal and social system 

separate until they for a new age.‘ 

had established a con- 
stitution in France. § 9 

The king took a high i The French National 

line* and attempted to Assembly was far less 

disperse the Third Es- TheFrench 

tate by force. The j “Crowned in the cir- 

soldiers refused to act. 

On that the king gave ' of its task 

in with a dangerous than the American 

suddenness,‘**^and ac- Congress. The latter 

cepted the principle had half a continent to 

tlmt the Three Estates itself, with no possible 

should all deliberate antagonist but* the 

and vote together as British Govefnment. 

one National Assfem- Its religious and edu- 

bly. Meanwhile, ap- cational organizations 

oarently at the queen’s were various, collec- 

instigation, foreign on the night op the fau, of the sASTii^tE, tively not very power- 
regiments in the wint.) ful,. ^d on the whole 

French service, who ^ friendly. King George 

could be trusted to act against the people, was far away in England, and sinking slowly 
were brougl^np from the provinces under the towards an imbecile condition. Nevertheless, 
Marshal de^moglie, and the king prepared to it took the United States several years to 
go back upon his concessions, Mfhereupon hammer out a working constitution. The 
Paris an4 France revolted. Broglie#iiositated French, on the other hand, were surrounded 
to fire on the ^^wds. A provisional city by aggre|piye neighbours with Machiav^ian 
government vwib set up in Paris and in most ideas, th^jr were encumbered by a |ing and 
of the other large cities, and -a new armed court resolved to make mischief, and tfie dltirch 
force, the National Guard, a. force designed was one single great organization inextricably 
primarily and plainly to refi^t the forces of bound up with the ancient orde|;. The queen 
the crown^ was brought into^l^teiice by these 
mimidp^ 

TThe revolt of July 17 S 9 was really the 
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THE PEOPLE PATROLLING THE STREETS OF PARIS 
ON THE NIGHT OP THE FALL OF THE BASTILLE, 
jxn,v la, 1789 . 

(From ft cotttempocarp print.) 


ol the ^IBa 


is a very picturesque atcouat of the sffinainf 
stoic in Carlyle's French Revolution, book v. 
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was in close correspondence with the Count French throne. His gardens at the Palais 
o{ Artois, the Duke of Bourbon, and ^the other Royal were thrown open to the public, and 
exiled princes who v^re trying to inauca Austria became a great centre of advanced discussion, 
and Prussia to •attack the new French nation. His agents did much to intensify the popular 
Moreover, France^ was already a bankrupt suspicion of the king. And things weft exacer- 
country, while the United States had limitless bated by a shortage of provisions — for which 
undeveloped resources ; and the ^evolution, the king’s government was held guilty, 
by altering the conditions of land Tenure and Presently the loyal Flanders regiment ap- 
marketing, had produced an economic dis- peared at Versailles. The royal family was 

organization that has no parallel in the case scheming to get farther away from Paris ^in 

of America. order to undo all that had been done, to restore 

These were the unavoidable difficulties of tyranny and extravagance. Such constitu- 

the situation. But in addition the Assembly^ tional monarchists as General Latfayette were 

made difficulties for itself. There was new seriously alarmed. And just at this time 
orderly procedure. The English House o* occurred an outbreak of popular indignation 


Commons had had more than five centuries of 
experience in its work, and Mirabeau, one of the 
great leaders of the early Revolution, tried in 
vain to have the English rules adopted. But the 
feeling of the times was all in favour of outcries, 
dramatic interruptions, uimL such-like mani- 
festations of Natural Virtue.^And the disorder 
did not come merely from the assembly. There 
was a great gallery, much too great a gallery, for 
strangers ; but who would restrain the free 
citizens from having a voice in the national 
control ? This gallery swarmed with people 
eager for a scene," ready to applaud or shout 
down the speakers below. The abler speakers 
were obliged to play to the gallery, and take a 
sentimental and sensational line. It was easy 
at a crisis to bring in a mob to kill debate. 

So encumbered, the Assembly set about its 
constructive task. On the Fourth of August 
it achieved a great dramatic success. Led by 
several of the nobles, it made a clean sweep, 
in a series of resolutions, of serfdom, privileges, 
tax exemptions, tithes, feudal courts. Titles 
followed. Long before France was a republic 
it was an offence for a nobleman to sign his name 
with his title. For six weeks the Assembly 
devoted itself, with endless opportunities for 
rhetoric, to the formulation of a Declaration 
of the Rights of Man — on the lines^lf the Bills 
of Rights that were the English pitliminaries 
to organized change, Meanwhile the court 
plotted for reaction, and the people felt that the 
court was plotting. The story is complicated 
hereby the scoundrelly schemes of thinking’s 
cousin, Philip of Orleansi who hoped to use the 
disced of the time to replace Louis on tlfe 


at the scarcity of food, that passed by an easy 
transition into indignation against the threat 
of royalist reaction. It was believed that there 
was an abundance of provisions at Versailles ; 
that food was being kept there away from the 
people. The public mind had been much 
disturbed by reports, possibly by exaggerated 
reports, of a recent banquet at Versailles, hostile 
to the nation. Here are some extracts froms«^ 
Carlyle, descriptive of that unfortunate feast. 

" The Hall of the Opera is^ granted ; the 
^alon d’Hercule shall be drawii^-room. Not 
only the Officers of Flandre, but of the Swiss, 
of the Hundred Swiss ; nay of the VersaiiJes 
National Guard, such of them as have any 
loyalty, shall feast ; it will be a Repast * like 
few. 

" And now suppose this Repast, the solid 
part of it, transacted ; and the first bottle over. 
Suppose the customary loyal toasts drunk ; 
the King’s health, the Queen’s with deafening 
vivats; that of the Nation 'omitted,’ or even 
‘ rejected.' Suppose champagne flowing ; with 
pot-valorous speech, with instrumental music 
empty featherheads growing ev^the noisier, 
in their own emptiness, in each other’s noise. 
Her Mafesty, who looks unusually sad to-night 
(His MfiJJesty sitting dulled with the day’s 
hunting), is told that the sighfbf it would cheer 
her. Behold I She enters th^, issuing f^m 
her State-rooms, like the Moon from^doiids, 
this faiJTOt unhappy Queen of Hearts ; royal 
Husband by young Dauphin in her 

arms I dM&nds from the Boxes, amid 
splendo^ and acclaim ; walks quem-Uke rohnd 
the Tai||es; gracefully escorted, gracefully 



; looks fidl of sorrow, yet of grati- br^Sifl. Maternity must forth to the streets, 
tilde and daring, with the hope of France on to the he^-naarkets and bakers'-queues ; meets 
her mother-bosom I And now, the band strik- there with Ixunger-stricken Maternity, sym- 
ihg Up, 0 Richard, 0 mon Roi, Vum^t d^hartr pathe|ic, exasperative. O we unhappy women I 
(0 Richard, O my king, the world is all But, instead of bakers*-queues, why not to 
forsaking thee), could man do other than rise Aristocrats* palaces, the root of the matter ? 
to height of pity, of loyal valour? Could Aliens ! Let us assemble. To the H6tel-de- 
feather-headed young ensigns do other than, Ville ; to Versailles. . . 
by white Bourbon Cockades, handed them from There was much shouting and coming and 
fair fingers ; by waving oUlwqrds, drawn to going in Paris before this latter idea realized 
pledge the Queen's health ; trampling of itself. One Maillard appeared with organizing 
National Cockades ; by scaling the Boxes, power, and assumed a certain leadership, 
whence intr||iive murmurs may come ; by There can be little doubt that the revolutionary 
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vociferation, sound, fury and distraction, within leaders, and particularly General Lafayette, 
doors and without — testify wh^t tempest-tost used and organized this outbreak to secure the 
state of vac|j|y they are in ? . . . ^ king, before he could slip away — as Charles I 

A natural Repast ; in ordinary times, a did to Oxford — to begin a civil war. As the 
harmless one : now fatal. . . . Poor ill-advised afternoon wore on, the procession started on 
Marie Antoinette ; with a woman's vehemence, its eleven-mile tramp. ..." 
not with a sovereign's foresight ! It was so Again we quote Carlyle : 

iiatural, yet so unwise. Next day, in public “ Maillard has halted his draggled Menads 

speech of ceremony, her Majesty declares herself on the last hill-top ; and now Versailles, and 
" delighted with Thursday.* the Chateau of Versailles, and far and wide the 

And here to set against this is Carlyle's picture inheritance of Royalty opens to the wondering 
of the mood of the people. eye. From far on the right, over Many and 

In squalid garret, on Monday morning Saint-Germain-en-Laye ; round towards Ram- 
Matemity awakes, to hear children weeping for . bouillet, on the left, beautiful all ; softiiy em- 
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bosomed ; as if in sadness in the dijitn moist 
weather ! And near before us Versailles, New 
and Old ; with that broad frondentalWnwe de 
Versailles between — stately frondent, broad, 
three hundred feet as men reckon, with its four 
rows of elms ; and then the Chateau de Ver- 
sailles, ending in royal parks and pleasances, 
gleaming lakelets, arbours, labyrinths, the 
Minagerie, and Great and Little Trianon. High- 
towered dwellings, leafy pleasant places ; where 
the gods of this lower world abide : whence, 
nevertheless, black care cannot be excluded : 
whither Menadic hunger is even now advancing, 
armed with pike- thyrsi ! 

Rain fell as the evening closed. 

Behold the Esplanade, over all its spacious 
expanse, is covered with groups of squalid 
dripping women ; of lank-haired male rascality, 
armed with axes, rusty pikes, old muskets, iron- 
shod clubs {hdtons ferris, which end in knives 
or swordblades, a kind of extempore billhook) ; 
looking nothing but hungry revolt. The rain 
pours : Gardes-du-Corps go caracoling through 
the groups ‘ amid hisses ' ; irritating and 
agitating what is but dispersed here to reunite 
there. . . . 

Innumerable squalid women beleaguer the 
President and Deputation ; insist on going 
with him : has not his Majesty himself, looking 
from the window, sent out to ask, What we 
wanted ? ' Bread, and speech with the King,* 

that was the answer. Twelve women are 
clamourously added to the deputation ; and 
march with it, across the Esplanade.; through 
dissipated groups, caracoling bodyguards and 
the pouring rain. 

“Bread and not too much talking! Natural 
demands. 

“ One learns also that the royal Carriages are 
getting yoked, as if for Metz. Carriages, royal 
or not, have verily showed themselves at the 
back gates. They even produced, or quoted, 
a written order from our Versailles Municipality 
—which is a monarchic not a democratic one. 
However, Versailles patrols drove them in again; 
as the vigilant Lecointre had strictly charged 
them to do. . , . 

" So sink the shadows of night, blustering, 
Tain^ and all paths grow dark. Strangest 
nigh*ever seen in these regions ; perhaps since 
the Bartholomew Night, when Versailles, as 


Bassompierre writes of it, was a chili f chdteau^ 
O for the lyre of some Orpheus, to constrain, 
with touch of melodious strings, these mad 
masses into Order I For here all seems fallen ‘ 
asunder, in wide-yawning dislocation. The 
highest, as in down-rushing of a world, is come 
in contact with the lowest : the rascality of 
France beleaguering the royalty of France ; 

' iron-shod batons ' lifted round the diadem,^ 
not to guard it I With denunciations of blood- 
thirsty anti-n^ti^al bodyguards, are heard 
dark growlings against a queenly name. 

“ The Court sits tremulous, powerless : varies 
with the varying temper of the ESl|)lanade, with 
the varying colour of the rumours from Paris. 
Thick-coming rumours ; now of peace, now of 
war. Necker and all the Ministers consult; 
with a blank issue. The (Eil-de-Boeuf is one 
tempest of whispers: We will fly to Metz,; 
we will not fly. The royal carriages again 
attempt egress — though for trial merely ; they 
are again driven in by Lecointre *s patrols." 

But we must send the reader to Carlyle to 
learn of the coming of the National Guard i^ 
the night under General Lafayette himsel* 
the bargaining between the Assembly and th^ 
King, the outbreak of fighting in the mornmg 
between the bodyguard and thehu«grybesie||ISrs, 
and how the latter stormed into the palace 
and came near to a massacre of the royal family. 
Lafayette and his troops turned out ih time 
to prevent that, and timely cartloads of loaves 
arrived from Paris for the crowd. 

At last it was decided that the king should 
come to Paris. 

“ Processional march^ not a few our world 
has seen ; Roman triumphs and ovations, 
Cabiric cymbal-beatings, Royal prog|;csses, 
Irish funerals ; but this of the French Monarchy 
marching to its bed remained to be seen. Miles 
long, and of breadth losing itselUn vagueness, 
for all the neighbouring country crowds to see. 
Slow : stagnating along, like shoreless Lake, 
yet with a noise like Niagara, like Babel and 
Bedlam. A splashing and a tramping; a 
hurrahing, uproaring, musket-volleying; the 
truest segment of Chaos seen in these latter 
Ages I Till slowly it disembogue itself, in the 
thickening dusk, into expectant Paris, through 
a doubly row of faces all the way from Passy 
to the Hl^tel-de-VlIle. 
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; Vanguard of Natiofiai 
ti^(>®pa trains, dE artilldy ; of patemen 

^tid |iik:ewon^; mounted ofi cannons^ 911 
itaOteey'<x>aches, or on foot ^ . . Loaves stuci^ 
on the points of bayonets, green bdtigliii stuck 
in gun-barrels. Next, as main-march, * fifty 
cart-loads of com,* which have been lent, for 
peace, from the stores of Versailles. Behind 
which follow stragglers of the Garde-du-Corps ; 
all humiliated, in Grenadier bonnets. Close 
on these comes the royal caihtiage ; come royal 
carriages : for there are a hundred national 
deputies too, among whom sits Mirabeau — ^his 
remarks not given. Then finally, pellmell, 
as rear-guard, Flandre, Swiss, Hundred Swiss, 
other bodyguards, brigands, whosoever cannot 
get before. Between and among all which 
masses flows without limit Saint-Antoine and 
the Menadic cohort. Menadic especially about 
the royal carriage. . . . Covered with tricolor ; 
singing ' allusive songs * ; pointing with one fe^d 
to the royal carriage, which the allusions hit, 
and pointing to the provision-wagohs with 
the other hand, and these : * Courage, 

Triends ! We shall not want bread now ; we 
are bringing you the Baker, the Bakeress and 
Baker*s boy.* ... 

The wet day draggles the tricolor, but the 
joy is unextinguishable. Is not all well now ? 

* Ah Madame f noire bonne Reine/ said some of 
these Strong-women some days hence, ‘ Ah, 
Madame, our good Queen, don*t be a traitor 
any more and we will all love you I * . . .*' 

This was October the sixth, I7|§. For nearly 
|wo years the royal family dwelt unmolested 
in the Tuileries. Hs^|^e court kept common 
faith with the people, tne king might have died 
ther€|||iL king. ^ ' 

From 1789 to 1791 the early Revolution field 
its own ; France was a limited monarchy, the 
king kept a diminished state in the Tuileries, 
and the National Assembly ruled a country at 
peace. The reader who will glance back to the 
maps of Poland we have given in the previous 
chapter will realize what occupied Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria at this time. While France 
experimented with a crowned* republic in the 
west, the last division of the crowned republic 
of the east was in progress. France could 
wait. 

Whcai we consider its inexperience* the con- 


dl^ns under which it worked, and the com- 
jdexities of its problems, one must concede 
that the Assembly did a ve^ remarkable amount 
of constructive work. Much of that work 
was sound and still endures, much was ex- 
perimental and has been irndone. Some was 
disastrous. There was a clearing up of the 
penal code ; torture, arbitrary imprisonment, 
and persecutions for heresy were abolished ; 
and the ancient provinces of France, Normandy, 
Burgundy, and the like gave place to ^eighty 
departments. Promotion to the higl^^’' ranks 
in the army was-laidopen to menctf i^ery class. 
An 'excellent find simple system of law courts 
was set up, but its value was much vitiated by 
having the judges appointed by popular election 
for short p)eriods of time. This made the crowd 
a sort of final court of appeal, and the judges, 
like the members of the Assembly, were forced 
to play to the gallery. And the whole vast 
property of the church was seized and adminis- 
tered by the state ; religious establishments 
not engaged in education or works of charity 
were broken up, and the salaries of the clergy 
made a charge upon the nation. This in^self 
was not a bad thing for the lower clei^ in 
France, who were often scandalously underpaid 
comparison with the richer dignitaries., 


in 


But in addition the choice of priests and bishops 
was made elective, which struck at the very 
root idea of the Roman church, which centred 
everything upon the Pope, and in which all 
authority is from above downward. Practi- 
cally the National Assembly wanted at one 
blow to make the church in France Protestant, 
in organization if in doctrine. Everywhere 
there were disputes and conflicts between the 
state priests of the republic and the recalci- 
trant (non-juring) priests who were loyal to 
Rome. ... 

One curious the National Assembly 

did which greatly weakened its grip on affairs. 
It decreed that i»b member of the Assembly^ 
should be an executive minister. This was in 
imitation of the American ponstitution, where 
also ministers are separated from the legislature. 
The British method has been to have all minis- 
ters in the legislative^ body, ready to answer 
questions and account for their interpre^tion 
of the laws anip their conduct of the nawpn^s 
business. If the legislature vepmeaU the 
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sovereign people, then it is surely necessary for 
the ministers to be in the closest touch with 
their sovereign. This severance of the legisla- 
ture and executive in France caused misunder- 
standings and mistrust ; the legislature lacked 
control and the executive lacked moral force. 
This led to such an ineffectiveness in the central 
government that in many districts at this time, 
communes and towns were to be found that 
were practically self-governing communities ; 
they accepted or rejected the commands of 
Pa||p as they thought fit, declined the payment 
of taxes, and divided up the chur^ lands 
according to their local appetites. 

§ 10 

It is quite possible that with the loyal support 
of the crown and a reasonable patriotism on 
The Revolu- nobility, the National 

tion of the Assembly, in spite of its noisy 
Jacobins. galleries, its Rousseauism, and its 
inexperience, might have blundered through 
to a stable form of parlilfcientary government 
for France. In Mirabeau it had a statesman 
with clear ideas of the needs of the time* ; he 
knew the strength and the defects^of the British 
system, and apparently he had set himself to 
establish in France a parall6il^litical organiza- 
tion upon a wider, more honest franchise. He 
had, it is true, indulged in a sort of Ruritanian 
flirtation with the queen, seen her secretly, 
pronounced her very solemnly the " only man " 
about the king, and made rather a fool of him- 
self in that matter, but his schemes were drawn 
*upon a much larger scale than the scale of the 
badi stairs of the Tuileries. ;By his death in 
1791 France certainly lost one of her most 
^taisCructive statesmen* and the National 


Assembly its last chance of any co-opevation 
with the king. Where there is a court there 
is usually a conspiracy, and royalist schemes 
and royalist mischief-making were the last 
straw in the balance against the N ational 
Assembly. The royalists did not care for 
Mirabeau, they did not care for France ; they 
wanted to be back in their lost paradise of 
privilege, haughtiness, and limitless expendi- 
ture, and it seemed to them that if only they 
could make the government of the National 
Assembly impossible, then by a sort of miracle 
the dry bones of the ancient regime would live 
again. They had no sense of the other possi- 
bility, the gulf of the republican extremists, 
that yawned at their feet. 

One June night in 1791, betw’een eleven o'clock 
and midnight, the king and queen and their 
two children slipped out of the Tuileries dis- 
*guised, threaded their palpitating way through 
Paris, circlecrtound from the north of the city 
to the east, and got at kst into a travelling- 
carriage that was waAg upon the road to 
Chalons. They were flying to the army of the 
east.^ The army of the east was ‘^yal,*" 
that is to say, its general and officers at least 
were prepared to betray France to the king 
and court. Here was adventure at last after 
the queen's heart, and one can understand the 
pleasurable excitement of the little party as 
the miles lengthened between themselves and 
Paris. Away over the hills were reverence, 
deep bows, and the kissing of hands. Thta 
back to Versailles. A little shooting of the 
mob in Paris — artillery, if need be. A few 
executkms — ^but not of the sort of people who 

' Carl^ is at his best on this iSight, French Bsvoiiitim, 
lx>ok ivi|jchap8. hr. and v. ^ 
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gj., A for ^ few nftonthSk 

Perhaps Calonne 

fQ%ht return with fresh fiitodal expc^nts. 
Reyas busy just then gathering support among 
the German princes. There were a of 
|Ch&teaux to rebuild, but the people who burnt 
ilhem down could hardly complain if the task 
of rebuilding them pressed rather heavily upon 
their grimy necks. ... 

All such bright anticipations were cruelly 
dashed that night at Varennes. The king had 
been recognized at Sainte Menehould by the 
landlord of the post-house, and as the night fell, 
the eastward roads clattered with galloping 
messengers rousing the country, and tr 5 dng 
to intercept the fugitives. There were fresh 
horses waiting in the upper village of Varennes 
— the young officer in charge had given the king 
up for the night and gone to bed — ^while for 
half an hour in the lower village <he poor king, 
disguised as a valet, disputed with his postillions, 
who had expected reliefs in the lower village 
and refused to go further. Finally they con- 
sented to go on. They consented too late. 
The little party found the postmaster from 
Sainte Menehould, who had ridden past while 
the postillions wrangled, and a number of 
worthy republicans of Varennes whom he had 
gathered^ together, awaiting them at the bridge 
between the two parts of the town. The bridge 
was barricaded. Muskets were thrust into the 
carriage " Your passports ? 

The king surrendered without a struggle. 
The little party was taken into^^ the house of 
some village functionary. ** Well," said the 
king, " here you have I " Also he remarked 
that he was hungry. At dinner he commended 
the wiijie, " quite excellent wine." What the 
queen said is not recorded. There were royal- 
ist troops at hand, but they attempted no 
rescue. The tocsin began 
village " illuminated itself,' 
surprise. ... H 

A very crestfallen coachload of roysoty 
returned to Paris, and was received by vast 
crowds — in silence. The word had gone forth 
that whoever insulted the king should be 
thrashed, and whoever applauded him should 
be killed. . . . 

It was only after this foolish exploit that the 
idea of a republic took hold of the French mind. 


this flight to Varennes there was no 
ddHR%iuch abstract republican sentiment, but 
there was scarcely any expressed disposition 
to abolish, monarchy in France, l^ven in July, 
a month after the flight, a great meeting in the 
Champ de Mars, supporting a petition for the 
dethronement of the king, was dispersed by the 
authorities, and many people were killed. But 
such displays of firmness could not prevent the 
lesson of that flight soaking into men's minds. 
Just as in England in the days of Charles I, 
so now in France men realized that jfhe king 
could not be trusted — ^he was dangerous. 
The Jacobins, the extreme republican party, 
grew rapidly in strength. Their leaders, 
Robespierre, Danton, Marat, who had hitherto 
been a group of impossibles on the extreme 
left, began to dominate the National As- 
sembly. 

These Jacobins were the equivalents of the 
American radicals, men with untrammelled 
advanced ideas. Their strength lay in the fact 
that they were unencumbered and downright. 
They were poor men with nothing to lose. 
The party of moderation, of compromise with 
the relics of the old order, was led by such 
men of established position as General Lafayette, 
the general who had commanded the French 
troops in America, and Mirabeau, an aristocrat 
who was ready to model himself on the rich 
and influential aristocrats of England. But 
Robespierre was a needy but clever young 
lawyer from Arras, whose most precious posses- 
sion was his faith in Rousseau ; Danton was 
a scarcely more wealthy barrister in Paris, 
one of those big, roaring, gesticulating French- 
men who are in normal times the heroic loud- 
talkers of provincial caf6s ; Marat was an older 
man, a Swiss of very great scientific distinction, 
but equally unembarrassed by possessions, 
to ring, and th|il||^ On Marat's scientific standing it is necessary 
to guard against to lay stress because there is a sort of fashion 
among English writers to misrepresent the 
leaders of great revolutionary movements as 
ignorant men. This gives a false view of the 
mental processes of revolution ; and it is the 
task of the historian to correct it. Marat, 
we find, was conversant with English, Spanish, 
German, and Italian ; he had spent several 
years in England, he was made an honorary 
M.D, of St. Andrew'll and had published some 
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G^^ne 


valuable contributions to medical scier 
English. Both Benjamin Franklin and gI 
were greatly interested in his work In physics. 
This is the man who is called by Carlyle “ rabid 
d o g , ” " atrocious,” 
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(From the portrait now in the Carnavalet Museum. 


"'squalid/' and "Dog- 
leech " — this last by 
way of tribute to his 
science. 

The revolution called 
Marat to politics, and 
his earliest contribu- 
tions to the great dis- 
cussion were fine and 
sane. There was a 
prevalent delusion in 
France that England 
was a land of liberty. 

His Tableau -4es vices 
de la constitution d*Ang- 
leterre showed the re- 
alities of the English 
position. His last 
years were maddened 
by an almost intoler- 
able skin disease which he caught while 
hiding in the sewers of Paris to escape the 
consequences of his denunciation of the king 
as a traitor after the flight to Varennes. 
Only by sitting in a hot bath could he collect 
his mind to write. He had been treated hardly 
and suffered, and he became hard ; neverthe- 
less he stands out in history as a man of rare, 
unblemished honesty. His poverty seems parti- 
cularly to have provoked the scorn of Carlyle. 

" What a road he has travelled ; and sits 
now, about half-past seven of the clock, stewing 
in slipper-bath ; sore afflicted ; ill of Revolution 
Fever. . . . Excessively sick and worn, poor 
man : with precisely eleven-pence halfpenny 
oi ready-money, in paper ; with slipper-bath ; 
strong three-footed stool for writing on, the 
while : and a squalid Washerwoman for his 
sole household . . . that is his civic establish- 
ment in Medical-School Street ; thither and not 
elsewhere has his road led him. . . . Hark, 
a rap again ! A musical woman's voice, 
refusing to be rejected : it is the Citoyenne who 
would do France a service. Marat, recognizing 
from within, cries, Admit her. Charlotte 
Corday is admitted." 


The young heroine — for republican leaders 
are fair game, and their assassins are necessarily 
heroines and their voices " musical " — offered 
to give him some necessary information about 
the counter-revolution 



at Caen, and as he s 
was occupied in mak- 
ing a note of her facts, 
she stabbed him with 
a large sheath knife 
(1792). . . . 

Such was the quality 
of most of the leaders 
of the Jacobin pirty. 
They were men of no 
property — untethered 
ipen. They were more 
dissociated and more 
elemental, therefore, 
than any other party : 
and they were ready 
to push the ideas of 
freedom and equality 
to a logical extremity. 
Their standards of pat«#’ 
riotic virtue were high and harsh. There was 
something inhuman even in their humanitarian 
zeal. They saw without humour the disposition 
of the moderates to ease things down, to Keep the 
common folk just a little needy and respectful, 
and royalty (and men of substance) just a little 
respected. They were blinded by the formulae 
of Rousseauism to the historical truth that man 
is by nature oppressor and oppressed, and that 
it is only slowly by law, education, and the 
spirit of love in the world that men can be made 
happy and free. 

And while in America the formulae of" eigh- 
teenth-century democracy were on the whole 
Stimulating and helpful because it was already 
land of open-air practical equality so far as 
white men were concerned, in France these 
fonnulae made a very heady and dangerous 
mixture for the town populations, because con- 
siderable parts of the towns of France were 
slums full of dispossessed, demoralized, degraded, 
and bitter-spirited people. The Parisian crowd 
was in a particularly desperate and dangerous 
state, because the industries of Paris had been 
largely luxury industries, and much of her 
employi^ent parasitic on the weaknesses and 
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Now the fashionahle 
gone over the frontier, trav^Hers 
wet^ re^tric^ busing disordered, 
dity ftdl of imemployed HBd angty 
But the royalists, instead of realizing the 
jll^gnificance of these Jacobins with their dan* 
' gerous integrity and their dangerous grip upon 
the imagination of the mob, had the conceit to 
think they* could make tools of them. The 
time for the replacement of the Natio^^al As- 
sembly under the new-made constitution by 
the ** Legislative Assembly ” was drawing near; 
and when the Jacobins, with the idea of breaking 


w|m her ne^ of him. There stood another 
bol^ready at hand with whi< 3 i these royalists 
did not reckon, far J>etter equipped than the 
court to step in and take the place of an in- 
effective Legislative Assembly, and that^was 
the strongly Jacobin Commune of Paris install^ 
at the Hotel de Ville. 

So far France had been at peace. None of 
her neighbours had attacked her, because she 
appeared to be weakening herself by her internal 
dissensions: It was Poland that suffered by 
the distraction of France. But th^re seemed 
no reason why they should not insult and 
threaten her, and prepare 
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DAVID’S FAMOUS PAINTING OP “THE DEATH OF MARAT.” 


the way for a later parti- 
tion at their convenience. 
At Pillnitz, in 1791, the 
King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Austria met, 
and issued a declaration* 
that the restoration of order 
and monarchy in France 
was a matter of interest to 
all sovereigns. And an 
army of emigres, French 
nobles and gentlemen, an 
army largely of officers, was 
allowed to accumulate close 
to the frontier. 

It was France that de- 
clared war against Austria., 
The motives of those who 
supported this step were 
conflicting. Many republi- 
cans wanted it because they* 
wished to see the kindred 


up the moderates, proposed to make the mem- people of Belgium liberated from the Aus- 


bers of the National Assembly ineligible ior trian yoke. Many royalists wanted it be- 


the Legislative Assembly, the royalists supported 
them with great glee, and carried the proposal 
They perceived that the Legislative Assembly^ 
so dipped of all experience, must certainly be 
a politically incompetent body. They 
“extract good froiii|the excess of ^vil,“* and 
presently France womd fall back helpless into 
the 4 iands of her legitimate masters. So they 
thought. And the rojf^ts did mote than this. 
They backed the election of a Jacobin as Mayor 
of Paris. It was about as dever as if a man 
brought home a hungry tiger to convince his 

MMriath. 


cause they saw in war a possibility of restoring 
the prestige of the crown. Marat opposed it 
bitterly in his paper UAmi du P tuple, because 
he did not want to see republican enthusiasm 

• The Dedaration of Pillnitz was a diplomatic 
dimo/rche that failed. Great Britain had definitely 
refused to intervene in favour of the French monarchy, 
and Austrian statesmanship proposed to save the 
collective face of European monarchy by a sounding 
announcement oftympathy with the French Bourbons, 
followed by a proviso that unanimity should be secured 
before intervention was attwpted. French opinion 
(and most historians) cca^c^iilbated on the announce- 
ment apd overidniced the proviso.^P* C. 
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turi^fid into war fever. His instinct warnipd 
him of Napoleon* ' On April 20th, 1792, the lldng 


came 4own to the Assembly and proposed war 
amidst great applause. 

The war began disastrously. Hiree French 
aitnies entered Belgium, two were badly beaten, 
and the third, under Lafayette, retreated. 
Then Prussia declared war in support of 
Austria, and the allied forces, under the Duke 
of Brunswick, prepared to invade France. The 
duke issued one of the most foolish proclama- 
tions in history ; he was, he said, invading 
France to restore the royal authority. Any 
further indignity shown the king he threatened 
to visit upon the Assembly and Paris with 

military execution.'* This was surely enough 
to make the most royalist Frenchman a republi- 
“Can — at least for the duration of the war. 

The new phase of revolution, the Jacobin 
revolution, was the direct outcome of this 
proclamation. It made the Legislative Assem- 
bly, in which orderly republicans (Girondins) 
and royalists prevailed, it made the government 
which had put down that republican meeting 
in the Champ de Mars and hunted Marat into 
the sewers, impossible. The insurgents gathered 
at the H6tel de Ville, and on the tenth of August 
the Commune launched an attack on the palace 
of the Tuileries. 

The king behaved with a clumsy stupidity, 
and with that disregard for others which is the 
prerogative of kings. He had with him a 
Swiss guard of nearly a thousand men as well 
as National Guards of uncertain loyalty. He 
held out vaguely until firing began, and then 
he went off . to the adjacent Assembly to place 
himself and his family under its protection, 
leaving his Swiss fighting. No doubt he hoped 
to antagonize Assembly and Commune, but 
the Assembly had none of the fighting spirit 
of the Hdtel de Ville. The royal refugees were 
placM in a box reserved for journalists (out 
of which a small room opened), and there they 
remained for sixteen hours while the Assembly 
debated their fate. Outside there were the 
soimds of a considerable battle ; every now and 
then a window would break. The unfortunate 
Swiss were fighting with their backs to the wall 
because there noW' nothing else for them 
to'do. . . 

The Assembly had no elomach to back the 


government's action of July in the C^mp de 
Mars. The fierce vigour of the Commune 
domii^ated it. The king found no comfort 
whatever in the Assembly. It scolded him and 
discussed his " suspension." The Swiss fought 
untU they received a message from the king to 
desist, and then— the prowd being sava^y 
angry at the needless bloodshed and out of 
control— they were for the most ^art mas- 
sacred. 

The long and tediousi. attempt to "Mero- 
vingianize " Louis, to make an honest crowned 
republican out of a dull and inadaptable 
absolute monarch, was now drawing its 
tragic close. The Commune of Paris was 
practically in control of France. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly — which had apparently under- 
gone a change of heart — decreed that the king 
was suspend^ from his office, confined him 
in the Temple,,, replaced him by an executive 
commission, and summoned a National Con- 
vention to frame a new constitution. 

The tension of patriotic and republican 
France was now becoming intolerable. Su^ 
armies as she had were rolling back helplesil|||j 
towards Paris. Longwy had fallen, the great 
fortress of Verdun followed, and nothing 
seemed likely to stop the march of the allies 
upon the capital. The sense of royalist treach- 
ery rose to panic cruelty. At any rate tfie 
royalists had to be silenced and stilled and 
scared out of sight. ^ The Commune set ^itsifflf 
to himt out every royalist that could be found# 
until the prisons of Paris were full. Danton 
incited the crowd against the prisoners, Marat 
saw the danger of a massacre. Before it was 
too late Marat tried to secure the establishment 
of emergency tribunals to filter the innocent 
from the guilty in this miscellaneous collection 
of schemers, suspects, and harmless gentlefolk. 
He was disregarded, and early in September 
the inevitable massacre occurred. 

Ipddenly, first at one prison and then at 
others, bands of insurgents took possession. 
A sort of rough court was constituted, and 
outside gathered a wild mob armed with sabres, 
pikes, and axes. One by one the prisoners, 
men and women alike, were led out from their 
cells, questioned briefly, pardoned with the cry 
of " Viy^^a Nation," or thrust out to the mob at 
the gat^ There the crowd jostled afid fought 
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‘to a victim. Tile btok towards the Rhine* This battle at 

dei^ei ha<|fc^, and hektei to\ Valmy— it was little more than a cannonade — 

rdeath^^th^ heads hewn stuck oh p|kp/^to^^ 
town, thar tom bo||^^ 
aslide. Among others, the Prkicesse -hi tain- 


%a]le, whom the king" and xjtieen had left behind 
in the TuEeries, perished* Her head was carried 
on a pike to thh Temple for the queen* to see. 

In the queen's cell were two National Guards. 
One would have had her look out and see this 
grisly sight. The other, in pity; would not let 
her do so. 


Even as this red tragedy was going on in 
Paris, the French general Dumouriez, who had 
rushed an army from Flanders into the forests 
of the Argonne, was holding up the advance of 
the allies beyond Verdun. On September |pth 
occurred a battle, mainly an artillery encounter, 
at Valmy. A not very resolute Prussian 
advance was checked,^ the French infantry stood 
firm, their artillery was better than the a.ffied 
mtillery. For tm days after this repulse the 
Duke qf Brunswick hesitated, and then he began 

1 The eoitr gr&pes of Champagne spread d^ntery 
in the S^sian army,-— P. O. 


was one of the decisive battles in the world's 
ljfetor|^. The Revolution was saved. 

The N|^onaI Convention met on September 
2ist, 1792, and immediately proclaimed a re# 
public. The trials and execution of the king 
followed with a sort of logical necessity upon 
these things. He died rather as a symbol than 
as a man. There was nothing else to be done 
with him ; poor man, he cumbered the earth. 
France could not let him go to hearten the 
emigrants, could not 
keep him harmless at 
home ; his existence 
threatened her, Marat 
had urged this trial 
relentlessly, yet with 
that acid clearness of 
his he would not have 
the king charged with 
any offence committed 
before he signed the 
constitution, because 
before then he was a 
real monarch, super- 
legal, and so incapable 
of being illegal. Nor 
would Marat permit 
attacks upon the king's 
counsel. . . . Through- 
out Marat played a 
bitter and yet often a 
jufet part ; he was a great 
man, a fine intelligence, 
in a skin of fire ; wrung 
with that organic hate 
in the blood that is not 
a product of the mind but of the body. 

Louis was beheaded in January, 1793. He 
was guillotined — ^for since the previotS August 
the guillotine had been in use as the official 
instrument in French executions. 

Danton, in his leonine role, was very fine upon 
this occasion. The kings of Europe would 
challenge us," he roared. "We throw them 
the head of a kingi " 

§ II 

And now followed a strange phfse in the his*- 
tory of the French people. There arose a great 
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flame rnithuSiasm for France and the Re- 


public. There was to, be an end to compro- 

The Jacobin abroad ; at home 

Republic^ toyalists and every form of disloyal- 
i 79 «- 94 ‘ ty were to be’ stamped ogt ; abroad 
^rpce was to be the protector ^d helper of all 
revolutionaries. All Europe, all the world, 
was to become republican. The youth of 
France poured into the 
Republican armies ; a 
new and wonderful 
song spread through 
the land, a song that 
still warms the blood 
like wine, the Mar- 
seillaise. Before that 
chant and the leaping 
columns of French 
bayonets and their 
enthusiastically served 
guns the foreign armies 
rolled back ; before 
the end of 1792 the 
French armies had 
gone far beyond the 
utmost achievements 
of Louis XIV; every- 
where they stood on 
foreign soil. They 
were in Brussels, they had overrun Savoy, they 
had raided to Mayence ; they had seized 
the Scheldt from Holland. Then the French 
Government did an unwise thing. It had been 
exasperated by the expulsion of its representa- 
tive from England upon the execution of Louis, 
and it declared war against England. It was 
an unwise thing to do, because the revolution 
which had given France a new enthusiastic 
infantry and a brilliant artillery, released from 
its aristocratic officers and many cramping 
traditio4i(5,i had destroyed the discipline of its 
navy, and the English were supreme upon the 
sea. And this provocation united all England 
against France, whereas there had been at first 
a very con^derable liberal movement in Great 
Britain in sympathy with the~ revolution. 

* The iutelllgenoe of the French army of the Revo- 
lution was largely due to a period of intelligent mili- 
tary thinking and writing which set in among French 
^Idiers after the defeats of the army of Louis XV 
in the Seven l^^ars' War. Napoleon himself was full 
of traces of this inspiration. — F. O. 


It robbed France of her one prospective 
ally.* 

Of^ithe fight that France made in t&e next 
few years against a European coalition we 
cannot tell in any detail. She drove the Aus* 
trians for ever out erf f^d made Hdl- 

land a republic. The Dutch fleet, frozen in the 
Texel, surrendered to a handful of cavalry 
without firing its guns. 
For some time the 
French thrust towands 
Italy was hung up, 
and it was only in 
1796 that anew gei||ral, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 
led the ragged land 
hungry republican 
armies in triumph 
across Bledmont to 
Mantua and Verona. 
An Outline of History 
cannot map out cam- 
paigns ; but of the new 
quality that had come 
into war, it is bound 
to take note. The old 
professional armies had 
fought, for the fight- 
ing, as slack as workers 
paid by the hour ; these wonderful new 
armies fought hungry and thirsty, for vic- 
tory. Their enemies called them the ** New 
French." Says C. F. Atkinson,* " What 
astonished the Allies most of all was the number 
and the velocity of the Republicans. These 
improvised armies had in fact nothing to delay 
them. Tents were unprocurable ior want of 
money, untransporfable for want of the enor- 
mous number of wagons that would have been 
required, and also unnecessary, for the dis- 
comfort that would have caused wholesale 
desertion in professional armies was cheerfully 
borne by the men of 1793-^4. Supplies for 
armies of then unheard-of size could not be 
carried in convoys, and the French soon became 

* I cannot agree that England was ever, at any 
moment, a prospective ally *' of France. There was 
a deep divergence of interests ; and it is impossible 
to think Pitt and the Whig nobles being in any way 
the allies Jpf the France of I7g3. — E. B. 

3 In hliarticle. French Kevolutioiiary Wars," in 
the Ency^padta Bmtannica, 
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Attempto were made to equalize property. 

" Opulence." said St. Just, " is infamous." 
The property of to# t|ito was taxed or confis- 
cated in order that it should be divided among 
the poor. Every man was to have a secure 
house, a living, a wife and childia#* The 
labourer was worthy of his hire, but not entitled 
to an advantage. There was an attempt to 
abolish profit altogetoer, the rude incentive of 
most human conUneme since toe begtonineto 
society. Profit is the economic riddle tlmt vtt 
putoles us to-day. th^ harsh laws 
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TWO PORTRAITS OF NAPOLEON 









frcfe ifee Hdtel de ViUe- preposterous vaitity and egotism, 

ahcfliis last companions found themsdves lie had smeared and blackenedSall its hope and 
betrayed and trapped. promise with blood and horror, and the power 

Two or three of these men threw themselves of these ideas was not destroyed. They stood 
out of a window, and injured themaByste fpght- the ^extreme testf of ridiculous and horrible 
fully on the railings below without kiUing presentation. After his downfall, the Republic 
themselves. Others attempted suicide. Robes- still ruled unassailable. Leaderless, for his 
pierre, seems, was successors were a group 

'" was blood. ' fell and rose and still 

end^ He spoke And re- 

a word during mind the reader here 

that time ; his jaw of the real dimensions 

being bound up roughly this phase the 

.the^ broken, dying imagination and which 

tindiwT^'twl^^^^^^ •* ateTrdfJvely 

men ailtogether, JWere (From tfpaintiag in the Carnavalet Museum.) TCSt of the revolution, 

taken to the guillotine From 1789 to late in 

instead of the condemned appointed for that 1791 the French Revolution was an orderly 
day. I46^0y his eyes were closed, but, says process, and from the summer of 1794 the 
Carlyle, h6 of^lj^ them to see the great knife Republic was an orderly and victorious state, 
rising above him, and struggled. Also it The Terror was not the work of the whole 
would seem he sffeamed when the executioner country, but of the |jpwn mob which owed 
removed his bandages. Then the knife came its existence audits sav^ei;y^ to the misrule 
down, swift and merciful. and social injustice of the ancient regime; 

The Terror was at an end. From first to and Oe explosion of the Terroi^ could have 
last there hadJ^een condemned and executed happened only through the persistent t reach - 
about four thousand people. erous disloyalty offiithel royalists which, while 

^ it raised the extriemists to frenzy, disin- 

V# § 12 dined the mass of moderate republicans from 

It witnesses to the immense vitality and the any intervention. The best men were busy 
profound rightness ^f the flood of new ideals fighting the Austrians and royalists on the 
and intentions that the Frepch frontier. Altogether, we must remember, the 

Dietary Revo|ution had released ixtlp the total of the killed itf the Terror amounted to 

worl<r of practical endeavour, tUg^t a few thousands, and among those thousands 
it could still flow in a creative torrent afteilP^ there were certainly a great number of active 
had , been caricatured and mocked in the antagonists whom the Republic, by all the 
grotesque personalil|jandiCareer of Robespierre, staridardi^^sof that time, was entitled to kill. 
He tad shown its dibpest thoughts, he had It included such traitors and mischief-makers 

displayed anticipations of its methods and as Philip, Duke of Orleans of the Palais Royals 

collusions, through the green and distorting who had voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
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Di\NTON. 

(From m painting in the Carna valet Museum.) 


worliT of practical endeavour, tlgt 
it could still flow in a creative torrent afteiw 
had, been caricatured and mocked in the 
grotesque personalil|jand iCareer of Robespierre. 
He tad shown its dibpest thoughts, he had 
displayed anticipations of its methods and 
collusions, through the green and distorting 
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More l|ves were waited by the British generals 
alone on the o|ftning day of what is known as 
the Somme offensive’ of July, 1916, than in 
the whole French revolution from start to finish. 
We hear so much about the martyrs of the 
French Terror because they were notable, well- 
connected people, and because there has been a 
sort of propaganda of their sufferings. But let 
us balance against them in our minds what was 
going on ip the prisons of the world generally 
at that time. In Britain and America, while 
the Terror ruled in France, far more people 
were slaughtered for offences — very often quite 
trivial offences— against property than were 
condemned by the .Revolution- 
ary Tribunal for treason against 
the State. Of course, they 
were very common people in- 
deed, but in their rough way 
they suffered, A girl was hung 
in Massachusetts in 1789 for 
forcibly taking the hat, shoes, 
and buckles of another girl she 
had met in the street,^ Again, 

Howard the philanthropist 
(about 1773) found a number 
of perfectly innocent people de- 
tained in the English prisons 
who had been tried and ac- 
quitted, but were unable to pay 
the gaoler's fees. And these 
prisons were filthy places under 
no effective control. Torture 
was still in use in the Hano- 
verian dominions of His Britannic Majesty 
King Georgmlll. It had been in use in f ranee 
up to the time of the National Assembly. These 
things mark the level of tiie times. It is not 
on record that anyone was deliberately tortured 
by the French revolutionaries during the Terror. 
Those few hundreds of French gentlefolk fell 
into a pit that most of them had been well 
content should exist for others. It was tragic, 
but not, by the scale of universal history, a 
great tragedy. The common man in France 
was more free, better off, and happier during 
the Terror " than he had been in 1787. 

The story of the Republic after the suminer of 
1794 becomes a tangled story of political 
groups aiming at everything from a radical 
1 Chancing, vol. iii. chap, xviii. 


republic to a royalist reaction, but pervaded 
by a general desire for some definite working 
arrangement even at the price of considerable 
concessions. There was a series of insurrections 
of the Jacobins and of the royalists ; there seems 
to have been what we should call nowada3i^ 
a hooligan class in Paris which was quite ready 
to turn out to fight and loot on either side ; 
nevertheless the Gmvention produced a govern- 
ment, the Directory of five members, which 
held France together for five years. The last, 
most threatening revolt of all, in October, I 795 »,^ 
was suppressed with great skill and decision 
by a rising young general, Napoleon Bonaparte.- 


The Directory was victorious abroad, but 
uncreative at home ; its members were far too 
anxious to stick to the sweets and glories of 
office to prepare a constitution that would 
supersede them, and far too dishonest to handle 
the task of financial and economic reconsteuc- 
tion demanded by the condition of France. We 
need only note two of their names, Carnot, 
who was an honest republican, and Barras, 
who was conspicuously a rogue. Their reign 
ot five years formed a curious interlude in this 
llfetory of great changes. They took things 
as they found them. The propagandist ^ 
of the revolution carried the French armies into 
HoUand. lpelgium, Switzierland, South Germany, 
and North Italy. Everywhere kings were 
expelledj|Wid republics set up. But such pjo- 






The Peuse 
in Recon- 
ftniction 
end the 
Dawn of 
Modern 
Socialism. 


M alto tfec IMretorate 
prevmi lie looting of ';the trewra 
of tie iibemted peoples th 3?elteve tomial 
tobarrassment of the Freifei Qovemn^fttt, 
Their wars became less and kss the liol|r war pf 
freedom, and more and more like the aggressive 
wars of the ancient regime. The last feature 
of Grand Monarchy that France was disposed 
to discard was her tradition of foreign policy, 
aggressive, restless, French-centred, 
me discovers it still as vigorous under the ^ 
directorate as if there had been no revolution. 

§ 13 

The ebb of this tide of Revolution in the 
world, this tide which had created the great 
Republic of America and .threatened 
to submerge all European monar- 
chies, was now at hand. -It is as 
if something had thrust up from 
beneath the surface of human affairs, 
made a gigantic effort, and spent 
itself. It swept many obsolescent and' evil 
things away, but many evil and unjust things 
refined. It solved many problems, and it left 
the desire for fellowship and order face to face 
Ijjth much vaster problems that it seemed only 
;o' have revealed. Privilege of certain types 
ad gone, many tyrannies, much religious per- ' 
iecution. When these things of the ancient 
r^me had vanished; it seemed as .if, they had 
never mattered. What did matter was that for 
all their votes and enfranchisement, and in spite 
of all their passion and effort, common men 
were still not free and not enjoying an equal 
happiness ; that the immense promise and air 
of a new world with which the Revolution had 
come, remained unfulfilled. 

Yet, after all, this wave of revolution had 
realized ne||iy everything that had been clearly 
thought out before it came. It was not failing 
now for want of impetus, but for want of 
finished ideas. Many things that had oppressed 
mankind were swept away for eVer. Now that 
they Were swept away it became apparent how 
unprepared men were for the creative oppor- 
tunities this clearance gave them. And periods 
of resolution are periods of actioni in them 
men reap the harvats of ideas that have pawn 
duripg phi^ of InMude, and t^ leave the 
cleared for a new season oPptjpth, but 


cannot suddenly prodtico ripen|d new 
ideas to meet an unaniicipated^Tiddle.^ 

The sweeping away of Idng and lord, ot priest 
and inquisitor, of landlord and tax-gatherer 
and 4ask-ma5td:, left the mass of men face to 
face for the first time with certain very funda- 
mental aspects of the social structure ; relation- 
ships they had taken for granted, and had 
never realized the need of thinking hard and 
continuously about before. Institutions that 
had seemed to be in the nature of things, and 
matters that had seemed to happen by the same 
sort of necessity that brought round the dawn 
and springtime, were discovered to be artificial, 
controllable, were they not so perplexingly 
intricate, aM— now that the old routines were 
abolished and done away with— in urgent need 

of control.* The New Order found itself con- 

% 

fronted with three riddles which it was quite 
unprepared to solve : Property, Currency, and 
International Affairs. 

Let us take these three problems in order, 
and ask what they are and how they arose in 
human affairs. Every human life is deeply 
entangled in them, and concerned- in their 
solution. The rest of this history becomes 
more and more clearly the development of the 
effort to solve these problems ; that is to say, 
so to interpret property, so to establish cur- 
rency. and so to control international reactions 
as to render possible a world-wide, progressive 
and happy community of will. They are the 
three riddles of the sphinx of fate, to which the 
human commonweal must find an answer or 
perish. 

The idea of property arises out of the com- 
bative instincts of the species. Long before 
men were men, the ancestral ape was a pro- 
prietor. Primitive property is what a beast 
will fight for. The dog and his bone, the 
tigress and her lair, the roaring stag and his 
herd, these are proprietorship blazing. No 
more nonsensical expression is conceivable in 
sociology than the term primitive com- 
munism.'" The old man of the family tribe of 
early palaeolithic times insisted upon his pro- 
prietorship in his wives and daughters, in his 
tools, in his visible universe: If any other 
man wandered into his visible universe he 
fought him, and if he could he slew him. The 
tribe grew in the coarse of ages, as Atkinson 


^wei convincingly in his Primal Law, by 
the g^aAial toleration by the Old Man of the 
existence of the younger men, and of their 
proprietorship in the wives they captured from 
outside the tribe, and in the tools and ornaments 
they made and the game they slew. Human 
society grew by a compromise between this 
one's property and that. It was largely a 
compromise and an alliance forced upon men 
by the necessity of driving some other tribe 
out of its visible universe. If the hills and 
forests and streams were not your land or my 
land, it was because they had to be our land. 
Each of us would haT’^e preferred to have it my 
land, but that would not work. In that case 
the other fellows would have difetroyed us. 
Society, therefore, is from its beginnings the 
mitigation of owniinrship. Ownership in the 
beast and in the primitive savage was far more 
intense a thing than it is in the civilized world 
to-day. It is rooted more strongly in our in- 
stincts than in our reason. 

In the natural savage and in the untutored 
man to-day — for it is well to keep in mind that 
no msLTt to-day is more than four hundred 
generations from the primordial savage — there 
is no limitation to the sphere of ownership. 
Whatever you can fight for, you can own ; 
women-folk, spared captive, captured beast, 
forest glade, stone pit or what not. As the 
community grew and a sort of law came to 
restrain internecine fighting, men developed 
rough and ready methods of settling proprietor- 
ship. Men ^ould own "what they were the first 
to make or capture or claim. It seemed 
natural that a debtor who could not pay up 
should become the property of his creditor. 
Equally natural was it that, after claiming a 
patch of land (*‘ Bags I/' as the schoolboy says), 
a man should exact payments and tribute from 
anyone else who wanted to use it. It was only 
slowly, as the possibilities of organized life 
dawned on men, that this unlimited property 
in anything whatever began to be recognized 
as a nuisance. Men found themselves bom 
into a universe a|l owned and claimed, nay I 
they found themselves bom, owned and claimed. 
The social struggles of the earlier civilization 
are difficult to trace now, but the history we 
have . told of the Roman republic shows a 
community waking up to thie idea that debt 


may become |ii‘ pub|ic inconvenience and should 
then be repudiated, and that the unlimited 
o^ership of land is also an inconvenience. 

find that later Babyloaia-sev'erely limited 
the rights of property in slaves. Finally, we 
find in the teaching of that great revolutionist, 
Jesus of Nazareth, such an attack upon property 
as had never been before. Easier it was, he 
said, for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for the owner of great possessions 
to enter the kingdom of heaven. A steadjj|y| 
continuous criticism of the permissible sco|iK 
of property seems to have been going on in thlH 
world for the last twenty-five or thirty cen- 
turies. Eighteen hundred years after Jesus of 
Nazareth we find all the world that has come 
under the Christian teaching persuaded that 
there could be no property in persons. There 
has been a turn over in the common conscience 
in that matter. And also the idea that a man 
may do what he likes with his own " was clearly 
very much shaken in relation to other sorts of 
property. But this world of the closing 
eighteenth century was still only in the interro- 
gative stage in this matter. It had got notiung 
clear enough, much less settled enough, to act 
,upon. One of its primary impulses was if 
protect property against the greed and waste of 
kings and the exploitation of noble adventulhBi|||||| 
It was to protect private property that tlWl 
Revolution began. But its equalitarian for- 
mulae carried it into a criticism of the very 
property it hqd risen to protect. How can men 
be free and equal when numbers of them have 
no ground to stand upon and nothing to eat, 
and the owners will neither feed nor lodge them 
unless they toil ? Excessively — the poor com- 
plained. 

To which riddle the Jacobin reply was to set 
about “ dividing up." They w|pted to in- 
tensify and universalize property. Aiming at 
the same end by another route, there were 
already in the eighteenth centqj-y certain primi- 
tive socialists~ror, to be more exact, commui^ists 
— who wanted to " abolish " private property 
altogether. The state (a democratic state^ was 
of course understood) was to own ah propSetty. 
It was bnly as the nineteenth emtury deiydop^ 
that rngn began to realize that property was 
not orws! simple thing, but i great complex of 
owner^||pik>f difierent values and con^qitfUc^# 


|V" ;#3':,:t''^#::?.00TL,rNE ^OF.'- HI,S'1?0:RY . ■■" ■ ' ; ' 

{mcti as hulci& Iseings^ trusted to ha^e its purchasing power apywher^, 
air, tb^ high seas, and periiap^ Utt<tev;elipp€:d must have been a very slow one in human 
land) mtist be held out* of Ihe reach o| pjjhali history. And being fairly established, this 
ownership; that many things (such was subjected to very considerable 

implements of an artist, clothing, toot^^^imsb^IHlsirains and perplexities by the action of govern- 
am| very profoundly and incurably personl^ pp ents in debasing currency and in substituting 
property, and that there is a very great rangpimper promises to pay for the actual metallic 
of things, railways, machinery of various sort^iBbins. Every age produced a number of 
homes, cultivated gardens, pleasure-boats, for ■fever people intelligent enough to realize 
example, which need each to be consider^ very %e opportunities for smart operations afforded 
particularly to determine how far and under )5y the complex of faiths and fictions upon which 
what limitations it may come under private the ihoney system rested, and sufficiently un-* 
ownership, and how far it falls into the public sound morally to give their best energies to 
domain and may be administered and let out growing, rich and so gettirig people to work for 
by the State in the collective interest. On the them, through tricks and tampering with gold, 
practical side these questions pass into politics, coinage, and^credit. So soon as serious political 
and the problem of making and sustaining and social dislocation occurred, the money 
efficient state administration. They* open up mechanism began to work stiffly and inafccurate- 
issues in social psychology, and interact with the ly. The United States and the French Republic 
enquiries of ^ educational science. We have both started their careers in a phase of financial 
to-day the advantage of a hundred and thirty difficulty. Everywhere governments had been 
years of discussion over the first revolutionary borrowing and issuing paper promise's |o pay 
generation, but even now this criticism of interest, more interest than they could con- 
property is still a vast and passionate ferment veniently raise. Both revolutions led to much 
rather than a science. Under the circumstances deSpi^afe public spending and borrowing, and 
it was impossible that eighteenth-century ^ at the same time to an interruption of cultiva- 
France should present any other spectacle than, tion and production that further diminished 
that of vague and confused popular movements real taxable wealth. Both governments, being 
seekiM to dispossess owners, and classes of unable to pay their way in gold, resorted to the 
small” and large owners holding on grimly, issue of paper money, promising to pay upon the 
demanding, before everything else, law, order, security of undeveloped land (in America) or 
and security, and seeking to increase their recently confiscated church lands (France), 
individual share of anything whatever that could In both cases the amount X)f issue went far 
be legally possessed. beyond, the confidence of men in the new 

Closely connected with the vagueness of security. Gold was called in, hidden by the 
men's ideas about property was the vagueness cunning ones, or went abroad to pay for im- 
of their ideas about currency. Both the ports ; and people found themselves with 
American and the French republics fell into various sorts of bills and notes in the place of 
serious trouble upon this score. Here, again, coins, all of uncertain and diminishing value, 
we deal with something that is not simple, a However complicated the origins of currency, 
tangle of usages, conventions, laws, and pre- its practical effect and the end it htts to serve 
valent mental habits, out of which arise pro- in the community may be stated roughly in 
blems which admit of no solution in simple simple terms. The money a man receives for 
terms, and which yet are of vital importance his work (mental or bodily) or for relinquishing 
Ijjto the everyday life of the community. The his property in some consumable good, must 
i/lralidity of the acknowledgment a man is given ultimately be able to purch^e for him for his 
t lor a day^s work is manifestly of quite primary use a fairly equivalent amount of consumable 
importance to the working of the social machine, goods. (" Consumable goods " is a phrase 
The growth of confidence in the precious metadls we would have understood in the widest sense 
^ il 9 pA of coins, until the assurance became practi- *to represent even such things as a journey, a 
r that good mpney '* could be lecture or theatrical entertainment, housing 
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medical advice, and so forth.) When everyone 
in a community is assured of this, and assured 
that the money will not deteriorate in purchas- 
ing power, then currency — and the distribution 
of goods by trade — is in a heallltiy and satis- 
factory state. Then men will work cheerfully, 


and only then. The imperative need for that^y, 
steadfastness and se- 
curity of currency , is 
the fixed datum from 
which the scientific 


ment of prices**and the fall in the value of the 
currency paid in wages is still greater. Usually 
allb governments under these stresses borrow 
ey, that is to say, they issue interest-bearing 
r. secured on the willingness and ability 
the general community to endure taxation. 
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BONAPARTE AS EIEUTENANT COI.ONEL OF THE 
CORSICAN VOLUNTEERS. 


study and control of 
currency must begin. 

But under the most 
stable conditions there 
will always be fluctua- 
tions in currency 
value. The sum total 
of saleable consumable 
goods in the world and 
in various countries 
varies ^from year to 
year and from season 
to season ; autumn is 
probably a time of 
plenty in comparison 
with spring ; with an 
increase the purchasing 

power of currency wilL increase, unless there 
is also an increase in the amount of currency. 
On the other hand, if th^re is a diminution ih 
the production of consumable goods or a 
great and unprofitable destruction of consu- 
mable goods, such as occurs in a war, 
the share of the total of consumable goods 
represented by a sum of money will diminish 
and prices and wages will rise. In modern 
war the explosion of a single big shell, even if 
it hits nothing, destroys labour and material 
roughly equivalent to a comfortable cottage 
or a year% holiday for a man. If the shell 
hits anything, then that furtlier destruction 
has to be added to the diminution of consum- 
able goods. Every shell that burst in the recent 
war diminished by a little fraction the pur- 
chasing value of every coin in the whole world. 
If there is also an increase of currency during 
a period when consumable goods are being used 
up and not fully replaced — and the necessities 
of revolutionary and war-making governments* 
almost always require this--then the enhance- 



ich operations would be difficult enouglf if 
they were carted out 
frankly by peijfectly 
honest men, in the full 
light of publicity and 
scientific knowledge. 
But hitherto this has 
never been the case ; 
at every point the* 
clever egotist, the bad 
rich man, is trying to 
deflect things a 
to his own advantage. 
Everywh^e too one 
finds the stupid egotist 
ready to take fright 
and break into panic. 
Consequently we pre- 
sently discover the 
state encumbered by an 
excess of currency,* 
which is in effect a 


non-interest-paying debt, knd also with ^reat 
burthen of interest upon loans. Both^edit 
and currency begin to fluctuate wildly with the ' 
evaporation of public confidence. They are, 
we say, demoralized. 

The ultimate consequence of an entirely 
demoralized currency would be to end al] work 
and all trade that could not be carried on by 
payment in kind and barter. Men would refuse 
to work except for Jood, clothing, housing, and 
payment in kind. The immediate consequence 
of a partially demoralized currency is to drive 
up prices and make trading feverishly adven- 
turous and workers suspicious and irritable. 
A sharp man wants under such conditions to 
hold money for as brief a period as possible ; 
he demands the utmost for his realty, and bu 
a realty again as soon as possible in 
to get this perishable stuff, the currency 
off his hands. All who have fixed incomes and 
saved accumulations suffer by the rise in prices, 
and the Wage-earners find, with a gathering 
that th^ real value of their wages is ; 
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ItarT'te Ifc' BtMt of 'isifiEiife '.the'.idtetyr 
'peiJ8<m,.'i|' evijently^ to ‘bd|);a4jtist ' 
« But ^ ihA^aditms ^ | 3 aAva^ 
^tcsrprisc, aa the ideas of fhe latW^ 

<ientuTy, went to justify the action 
milled and dexterous people who set the»^ 
sdfe to accumulate claims, titles, and tangibk 
property in the storms and dislocations of th^ 
dthregiy breakdown. The number of under- 
stan^nig people in the world who were' setting 

t emselves sincerely and smi|dy to restore 
nest and workable currency and credif^ 
conditions were few and inefifectiial. Most pf 
the financial and speculativmpeople of the time 
were playing the part of Comishi^wreckers — 
not apparently with any conscious dishonesty, 
but with the completest self-approval and the 
applause of thein felloW-men. The aim of every 
clever person was to accumulate as much as he 
could of really negotiable wealth, and then, and 
only then, to bring about some sort of stabilizing 
political process that would leave him in advan- 
tageous possession of his accumulation. Here 
were the factors of a bad economic atmosphere, 
suspicious, feverish, greedy, and speculative. . . . 

In the third direction in which the Revolution 
had been unprepared with clear ideas, the pro- 
blem of international relationships, develop- 
ment were to occur that interacted disastrously 
with ftis state of financial and economic adven- 
’ture, this scramble and confusion, this pre- 
occupation of men's minds with the perplexing 
slipperiness of their jH^rate property and their 
monetary position at home. The Republic at 
its birth found itself at war. For a time that 


% wa^ by the new levies^ with a 
patiiotism and ^ ^nparalleljed in the 
wprW^hfetdry. put jthat could not go on. 

J3|^ct0r]^ .found itself at the head -of a 
conqnenng country, intolerably needy and 
embarrassed at home, and in occupation of rich 
foi^ign lands, full of seizable wealth and material 
and financial opportunity. We have all double 
natures, and the French in particular seem to 
be developed logically and symmetric^ly on 
both sides. Into these conquered regions 
France came as a liberator, the teacher of 
Republicanism to mankind. ^Holland and 
Belgium became the BataVian Republic, Genoa 
and its Riviera the Ligurian Republic, North 
Italy the Cisalpine Republic, Switzerland was 
rechristened the Helvetian Republic, Miilhausen, 
Rome, and Naples were designated re'^ublics. 
Grouped about France, these republics were to 
be a constellation of freedom leading the world. 
That was the ideal side. At the same time the 
French government, and French privat^ndivi- 
duals in concert with the government, proceeded 
to a complete and exhaustive exploitation of 
the resources of these liberated lands. 

So within ten years of the meeting of the 
States General, New France begins to take pn 
a singular likeness to the Old. It^is more 
flushed, more vigorous ; it wears a cap of liberty 
instead of a croWh ; it has a new army — but" "" 
^’damaged fleet ; it has new rich people instead 
of the old rich people, a new peasantry working 
even harder than the old and yielding more taxes, 
a new foreign policy curiously like the old foreign 
policy disrobed, and — there is no Millennium. 
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THE CAREER OF NAPOLEON BON^ARTE* 


§I 

A nd now we come to one of the most 
illuminating figures in modem history, 
the figure of an adventurer and a 
wrecker, whose story seems to display with an 
exflhtordinary vividness the universal subtle 
ThtBuna- convict of egotism, vanity and 
pait^ Fiunnypersonidi^ with the weaker, wider 
claims of the common good. Against 
tb& of confusion and stress and 


hope, this strained and heaving France and 
Europe, this stormy and tremendous dawn, 
appears this dark littie archaic personage, hard, 

^ Two very useful books have been Holland Hose’s 
Personality of .Napoleon and his Life of Napoleon /. 
A compact smd convenient biography, with good battle 
maps, is H. M. Johnston’s Napoleon, Thomas Hardy’s 
great epic^rama. The Dynasts, is a magnificent picture 
of Napoleon’s career, histoiicidly very exact. It is 
one of the greater stars of English literature, too little 
known as yet to the general public. 


THE CAREER OF^NABQLEON BONAPARTE 


coi^jpiact, capable, unscrupulous, imitatrte, add 
lueatlf vulgar. He was bom (1769) in th# stiU 
half-barbaric island of Corsica, the son o* a rather 
prosaio father, a lawyer who had b^ first a 
patriotic Corpcan against the French monarchy 
which was trying to subjugate Corsica, and who 
had then gone over to the side of the invader. 
His mother was of sturdier stuff, passionately 
patriotic and a strong and managing woman. 
(She J)irched her sons ; on one occasion she 
birched Napoleon when he was sixteen.) There 
were numerous brothers and sisters, and the 
family pursued the French authorities with 
importunities for rewards and jobs. Except 
for Napoleon it seems to have been a thoroughly 
commonplace, '' hungry family. He was 
clever, bad-tempered, and overbearing. From 
his mother he had acquired a romantic Corsican 
patriotism. 

Through the patronage of the French governor 
of Corsica he got an education first at the 
nnlit||:y school of Brienne and then at the mili- 
tary school of Paris, from which he passed into 
the artillery in ifSs. He was an industrious 
student both of mathematics and history, his 
memory was prodigiously good, and he made 
copious note-books which still exist. These 
note-b< 5 t)ks show no very exceptional intelligence, 
and they contain short pieces of original com- 
position — upon suicide and similar adolescent 
topics. He fell early under the spell of Rousselti ; 
he developed sensibility and a scorn for the 
corruptions of civilization. In 1786 he wrote 
a pamphlet against a Swiss pastor who had 
attacked Rousseau. It was a very ordinary 
adolescent production, rhetoriSlal and imitative. 
He dreamt of an independent Corsica, freed 
frpm the With the revolution, he 

became an ardent republican and a supporter of 
the new Wench regime in Corsica. For some 
years, until the fall of Robespierre, he remained 
a Jacobin. 

» 

§ a 

He soon gained the reputation of a useful 
and capable officer, and it was through Robes- 
B ^^>4^ pierre's younger brother that he 
wTaHJe?* got his first chance of distinction at 
Toulon. Toulon had been handed 
over to the Briti^ and Spanish by 
the^ royalists, and an alii^ fleet occupied its 


harbour. Bonaparte was given the command 
of the artillery, and under his*^ direction the 
French forced the allies to abandon the port and 
town. 

He was next appointed commander of the 
artillery in Italy, but he had not taken up his 
duties when the death of Robespierre seemed 
likely to involve his own ; he was put under 
arrest as a Jacobiri, and for a time hejiva^tn 
danger of the guillotine. That dangerp^sed. 
He was employed as artillery commander in an 
‘ abortive raid upon Corsica, and then went^o 
Paris (1795) rather down at heel. Madame 
Junot in her M^oirs describes his lean face 
and slovealy appearance at this time, his ill- 
combed, ill-powdered hair hanging down over 
his grey overcoat," his gloveless hands and 
badly blacked boots. It was, a time of exhaus- 
tion and reaction after the severities of the 
Jacobin republic. " In Paris," says Holland 
Rose, " the star of Liberty was paling before 
Mercury, Mars, and Venus " — finance, uniforms, 
and social charm. The best of the common 
men were in the armies, away beyond the 
frontiers. We have already noted the last 
rising of the royalists in this year (1795). 
Napoleon had the luck to be in Paris, and found 
his second opportunity in this affair. He saved 
the Republic — of the Directory. 

His abilities greatly impressed Carnot, the 
most upright of the Directors. Moreover, he 
married a charming young widow, Madame 
Josephine de Beauhroiais, who had great 
influence with Barras. Both these things 
probably helped him to secure the command in 
Italy. 

We have no space here for the story of his 
brilliant campaigns in Italy (i 79 ^~^ 7 )* of the 
spirit in which that invasion of Italy was 
ducted we must say a word or two, beca^ it 
illustrates so vividly the double soul of 
and of Napoleon, and how revolutionary 
ism was paling before practical urgencies. 
He proclaimed to the Italians that the French 
were coming to break their chains— eni ^Asy 
were I He wrote to the Directory : We will 
levy eo,ooo, 000 francs in exacU<m 
country ; it is one of the richest in the worfd/'| 
To hit spldiers he said, " Ydu are famisl^ and^ 
nearljt^ naked. ... I lead you mto 
fertil^ plain in the wmrid. There you will jind 
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||i:^f honour, glory, 

'r-'. /' 

We are aJl such mixed stuff as this ; in aU of 
us the intimations of a new world and a liner 
duty struggle to veil and control the aricieiat 
gre^s and lusts of our inherited past ; but these 
passages, written by a young man of twenty- 
seven, seem to show the gilt of honourable 
idealism rubbed off at an unusually early age. 
These are the bribes of an adventurer who 
has brought whatever impulse of devotion to a 
great cause once stirred within him, well under 
the control of his self-love. 



His successes in Italy were brilliant and com- 
plete ; they enormously stimulated his self- 
confidence and his contempt for the energy and 
ability of his fellow cr.d||||^ He had wanted 
to go into Italy because there lay the most 
attractive task — he had risked his position in 
the army by refusing t6 take up the irksome 
duties of a command against the rebels in La 
Vendee — and there are clear signs of a vast 
expansion of his vanity with his victories. He 
had been a great reader of •Plutarch's Lives 
and of Rbman history, and his extreipely active 
but totally uncreative imagination was now 
busy with dreams of a revival of the eastern 
conquests of the Roman Empire. He got the 
republic of "Venice out of his way by cutting it 
up between the French and Austria, securing 
the Ionian*^ands and the Venetian fleet for 
France. Thw peace, the Peace of Campo 
Formip, was for both sides a thoroughly scoun- 
drelly and ultimately a disastrous bargain. 
The new republic of France assisted in the 


ninrd^ of an ancient 
carried his point against a considerable ||itc]^ 
in France — and Austria got Venetia, in 'which 
land in xj>i8 she was destined to bleed to death, 
there were also secret clauses which both 
France and Austria were later to acquire South 
German territory. And it was not only the 
Roman push eastward that was now exciting ' 
Napoleon's brain. This was the land of Caesar 
— and Caesar was a bad example for the 
successful general of a not very stable republic, 
Caesar had come back to Rome from Gaul 
a hero and conqueror. His new imitator would 
come back from Egypt and India — 
Egypt and India were to be his Gaul. 
There was really none of the genius 
about which historians write so glibly 
in this decision. It was a tawdry and 
ill-conceived imitation. The elements 
of failure stared him in the face. The 
way to Egypt and India was by sea, 
and the British, in spite of two recent 
naval mutinies, whose importance 
Napoleon exaggerated, were stronger 
than the French at sea. Moreover, 
Egypt^was a part of the Turkish empire,* 
by no means a contemptible power in 
those days. Nevertheless he i>ersuaded 
the Directory, which was dazzled by his 
Italian exploits, to let him go. An armada 
started from Toulon in May, 1798, captured 
Malta, and had the good luck to evade the 
British fleet and arrive at Alexandria. He 
landed his troops hurriedly, and the battle of the 
Pyramids made him master of Egypt. 

The main British fleet at that time was in the 
Atlantic outside Cadiz, but the admiral had 
detached a force of his best ships, under Vice- 
Admiral Nelson — a man certainly as great a 
genius in naval affairs as was Napoleon in things 
military — to chase and engage the French 
flotilla.^ For a time Nelson sought the 
French fleet in vain ; finally, on the evening of 
the first of August, he found it at anchor in 
Aboukir Bay. He had caught it unawares ; 
many of the men were ashore and a council was 
being held in the flagiship. He had no charts, 
and it was a hazardous thing to sail into the 
shallow water in a bad lighLf^ The French 
admiral concluded, therefore, that he would 
^ See Mahan's Life of Nelson. 
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before morning, and so made no 
baste lb recalling his men aboard until it was too 
late t^i do so. Nelson struck at once — against 
the advice of Sonne of his captains. One ship 
only went aground. She marked the shoal for 
the rest of the fleet. He sailed to the attack in a 
double line about sundown, putting the French 
between two -fires. Night fell as the battle 
was joined ; the fight thundered and crashed 
in the darkness, until it was lit presently by 
the flames of burning French ships, and then 
by the flare of the French flag-ship, the Orient, 
blowing up. . . . Before midnight the Battle 
of the Nile was over, and Napoleon's fleet was 
destroyed. Napoleon was cut off from France. 

Says Holland Rose, quoting Thiers, this 
Egyptian expedition was the rashest attempt 
history records." Napoleon was left in Egypt 
with the Tur^s gathering against him and his 
army infected with the plague. Nevertheless, 
with a stupid sort of persistence, he went on for 
a time with this Eastern scheme. He gained a 
victory at Jaffa, and, being short of provisions, 
massacred all his prisoners. Then he tried to 
take Acre, where his own siege artillery,^ just 
•captured at sea by the English, was used against 
him. Returning baflled to Egypt, he gained 
a brilliant victory over a Turkish force at 
Aboukir, and then, deserting the army of Egypt 
- — it held on until i8oi, when it capitulated to 
a British force — made his escape back to France 
(1799), narrowly missing capture by a British 
cruiser off Sicily. 

Here was muddle and failure enough to dis- 
credit any general — had it been known. But 
the very British cruisers which came so near to 
catching him, helped him by preventing any 
real understanding of the Egyptian situation 
from reaching the French people. He could 
make a great flourish over the battle of Aboukir 
and conceal the shame and loss of Acre. Things 
were not going well with France just then. 
There had been military failures at several 
points ; much of Italy had been lost, Bonaparte's 
Italy, and this turned men's minds to him as 
the natural savjpur of that situation ; moreover, 
there had been much peculation, and some of it 
was coming to light ; France was in one of her 
phases of financial scandal, and Napoleon had 
not filched ; the public was in that state of 
moral fatigue when a strong and honest man is 


called for, a wonderful, impossible healing man 
who will do everything for everybody. People, 
poor lazy souls, persuaded themselves that this 
specious young man with the hard face, so 
providentially back from Egypt, was the strong 
and honest man required — another Washington. 

With Julius Caesar rather than Washington at 
the back of his mind, Napoleon responded to 
the demand of his time. A conspiracy was 
carefully engineered to replace the Directory by 
three " Consuls " — everybody seems to have 
been reading far too much Roman history just 
then — of whom Napoleon was to be the chief. 
The working of that conspiracy is too intricate 
a story for our space ; it involved a Cromwell- 
like dispersal of the Lower House (the Council of 
Five Hundred), and in this affair Napoleon lost 
his nerve. The deputies shouted at him and 
hustled him, and he seems to have been vexy 
much frightened. He nearly fainted, stuttered, 
and could say nothing, but the situation was 
saved by his brother Lucien, who brought in 
the soldiers and dispersed the council. This 
little hitch did not affect the final success of 
the scheme. The three consuls were installed 
at the Luxembourg Palace, with two com- 
missioners, to reconstruct the constitution. 

With all his confidence restored and sure of 
the support of the people, who supposed him to*^^ 
be honest, patriotic, republican, and able to 
bring about a good peace, Napoleon took a high 
hand with his colleagu^and the commissioners. 

A constitution was pi^piced in which the chief 
executive officer was to be called the First 
Consul, with enormous powers. He was to be 
Napoleon ; this was part of the constitution. 
He was to be re-elected or replaced at the end 
of ten years. He was to be assisted by a 
Council of State, appointed by himself, which 
was to initiate legislation and send its proposals 
to two bodies, the Legislative Body (which 
could vote, but not discuss) and the Tribunate 
(which could discuss, but not vote), which were 
selected by an appointed Senate from a special^ 
class, the " notabilities of France," who wet^ 
elected by the " notabilities of the departments," 
who were elected by the " notabilities of the 
commune," who,, were elected by the common 
voters* Tfie suffrage for the electioa of the 
notabflttties of the commune was universal. 
This was the sole vestige of democracy in the 


ctwistitution wa^ 
' pr^diiction ^ a #ortliy phil^ 
‘ dqfiher Sej^, wild was qae^ the tKree Cdiisuls, 
Attd Bonaparte: But so weaiy %as Frah^ 
her troubles and efforts, and sq conMifft 
men in the virtue and ability of this adventurer 
from Corsica, that when, at the birth of the 
nineteenth century, this constitution was sub- 
mitted to the country, it was carried by 3,01 1,007 
votes to 1,562. France put herself absolutely 
in Bonaparte's hands, and prepared to be 
peaceful, happy, and glorious. 

§ 3 

Now surely here was opportunity such as 
never came to man before. Here was a position 
ifapokon which a man might well bow 
tlm Consul himself in fear of himself, and search 
iiis heart and serve God and man to 
the utmost. The old order of things was dead 
dying ; strange new forces drove through 
I the world seehmg form and direction ; the 
of a world republic and an enduring 
World peace whispered in a multitude of startled 
minds. Had this man had any profundity of 
. vision, any power of creative imagination, had 
'i$ he been accessible to any disinterested ambition, 
he might have done work for mankind that 
would have made him the very sun of history. 
All Europe and America, stirred by the 
first promise of a new age, was waiting for him. 
Not France alone. FrMge was in his hand, his 
instrument, to do with whe pleased, willing for 
peace, but tempered for war like an exquisite 
sword. There lacked nothing to this great 
occasion but a noble imtigination. And failing 
^ that, Napoleon could do no more than strut 
^ upon the crest of this great mountain of oppor- 
tunity like a cockerel on a dunghill. Tile 
figure he makes in history is one of almost 
incredible self-conceit, of vanity, greed, and 
cunning, of callous contempt and disregard of 
all who trusted him, and of a grandiose aping 
bf Ca^aj^ Alexander, and Charlemagne which 
would be purely cqpic if it were not caked over 
With humaq blood. UntiU as Victor Hugo said 
in his tremendous way, God was bored by 
him," and he was kicked aside into a corner to 
^d his days, explaining and exfdaining how 
yeryillever his worst bidders had been, prowi- 
about his dismal hot Mand shooting birds 


and ^uabbling meanly with m 

gader who failed to show him " proper t^§ 

4 pect." 

^ His cSireer as First Consul was perhaps the 
least dishonourable phase in his career. He 
took the crumbling military affairs of the 
Directory in hand, and after a complicated 
campaign in North Italy brought matters to 
a head in the victory of Marengo, near Ales- 
sandria (1800). It was a victory that at soiiie 
moments came very near disaster. In the 
December of the same year General Moreau, 
in the midst of snow, mud, and al^pgiether 
abominable weather, inflicted an overwhelming 
defeat upon the Austrian army at Hohenlinden. 
If Napoleon had gained this battle, it would 
have counted among his most characteristic 
and brilliant exploits. These things made the 
hoped-for peace possible. In 1801 the pre- 
liminaries of peace with England and Austria 
were signed. Peace with England, the Treaty 
of Amiens, was concluded in 1802, and Napoleon 
was free to give himself to the creative states- 
craft of which France, and Europe through 
France, stood in need. The war had given the 
country extended boundaries ; the treaty with 
England restored the colonial empire of France 
and left her in a position of security beyond the 
utmost dreams of Louis' XIV. It was open to 
Napoleon to work out and consolidate the new 
order of things, to make a modern state that 
should become a beacon and inspiration to 
Eutgpe and all the world. 

He attempted nothing of the sort. He’ did 
not realize that there such things ^ modem 
states in the scheme ^wlffessibilit His little 
imitative imagination was full of a deep cunning 
dream of being Csesar over again — as if this 
universe would ever tolerate anything of that 
sort over again ! He was scheming to make 
himself a real emperor, with a crown upon his 
head and all his rivals and school-fellows and 
friends at his feet. This could give him no 
fresh power that he did not already exercise, 
but it would be more splendid — ^it would aston- 
ish his mother. What response was there in 
a head of that sort for the splendid creative 
challenge of the time ? But first France 
must be prosperous. France hungry would 
certainly not endure an emperor. He set him- 
sdif to carry but an old scheme of roads that 
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Lbiii$ ha)d approved ; be developed canals 
in bnitation of ,tbe English canals ; he re- 
organized the police and made the country safe ; 
and, preparing the scene for his personal drama, 
he set himself to make Paris look like Rome, 
with classical arches, with classical columns. 
Admirable schemes for banking development 
wer0 available, and he. made use of them. In 
all these things he moved with the times, 
they would have happened — with less auto- 
cracy, with less centralization, if he had never 
been bom. And he set himself to weaken the 
republicans whose fundamental convictions he 
was planning to outrage. He recalled the 
6migr^s, provided they gave satisfactory assur- 
ances to respect the new regime. Many were 
very willing to come back on such terms, and 
let Bourbons be bygones. And he worked 
out a great reconciliation, a Concordat, with 
Rome, Rome was to support him, and he was 
to restore the authority of Rome in the parishes. 
France would never be obedient and manage- 
able, he thought ; she would, never stand a new 
monarchy, without religion. How can you 
have order in a state,’* he said, without 
religion ? Society cannot exist without in- 
equality of fortunes, which cannot endure 
apart from religion. When one man is dying of 
hunger near another who is ill of surfeit, he 
cannot resign himself to this difference, unless 
there is an authority which declares — ‘ God 
wills it thus : there must be poor and rich 
in the world : but hereafter and during all 
eternity the division of things will take ^ace 
differently.’ ” ReligiMr— especially of the 
later Roman brand-^MBlfe, in fact, excellent 
stuff for keeping the common people quiet. 
In his early honest Jacobin days he had de- 
nounced it for that very reason. 

Another great achievement which marks his 
imaginative scope and |iis estimate of human 
nature was the institution of the Legion of 
Honour, a scheme for decorating Frenchmen 
with bits of ribbon which was admirably cal- 
culated to divert ambitious men from subversive 
proceedings. (Washington, when he became 
President of the United States, abolished the 
only order that has ever adorned any citizen 
of the American republic, the Order of Cin- 
cinnatus, because he bad no use for the snob in 
fellow-man.) 


And also Napoleon interested himself in 
Christian propaganda. Here is the Napoleonic 
view of the political uses of Christ, a view that 
has tainted all French missions from that time 
forth. /Mt is my wish to re-establish the 
institution for foreign missions ; for the religious 
missionaries may be very useful to me in Asia, 
Africa, and America, as I shall make them 
reconnoitre all the lands they visit. The 
sanctity of their dress will not only protect them, 
but serve to conceal their political and com- 
mercial investigations. The head of the 
missionary establishment shall reside no longer 
at Rome, but in Paris.’* 

These are the ideas of a roguish merchant 
rather than a statesman. His treatment of 
education shows the same narrow vision, the 
same blindness to the realities of the dawn abput 
him. Elementary education he neglected almost 
completely ; he left it to the conscience of tlbe 
local authorities, and he provided that the 
teachers should be paid out of the fees of the 
scholars ; it is clear he did not want the common 
people to be educated ; he had no glimmering 
of any understanding why they should be ; 
but he interested himself in the provision of 
technical and higher schools because his state 
needed the services of clever, self-seeking, well- 
informed men. This was an astounding retro- 
gression from the great scheme, drafted by 
Condorcet for the Republic in 1792, for a com- 
plete system of free education for the entire 
nation. Slowly but ’^®eadfastly the project 
of Condorcet comes true ; the great nations 
of the world are being compelled to bring 
it nearer and nearer to realization, and the 
cheap devices of Napoleon pass out of our 
interest. As for the education of the mothers ^ 
and wives of our race, this was the quality of 
Napoleon’s wisdom : ” I do not think that we 
need trouble ourselves with any plan of instruc- 
tion for young females, they cannot be better 
brought up than by their mothers. Public 
education is not suitable for them, because they 
are never called upon to act ^ public. Manners 
are all in all to them, a^d marriage is aft they 
look to." 

The First Consul was no kinder to womei in 
the Napoleon. A wife, for example, had 
no octroi over her own property ; she in 
her ^sband’s bands^ Tl^ code was the m 
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I State. Napoleon 

^ eeei^X^ther than helped it$ 

d^beratione. He would ^ilmde the aeasicm 
wthout notice, and favour its membeta mth 
lengthy and egotistical mondogucs, trei^ 
quite irrelevant to the matter in hand. The 
^ Council listened with profound respect ; it 
was all the Council could do. He would keep 
his councillors up to unearthly hours, and 
betray a sim|de pride in his superior wakeful- 
ness. He recalled these discussions with pecu- 
liar satisfaction in his latet' years, and remarked 
on one occasion that his glory consisted not in 
having won forty battles, but in having created 
the Code Napoleon. . . So far as it sub- 
stituted plain statements for inaccessible legal 
mysteries his Code was a good thing ; it 
gathered together, revised and made clear a 
vast disorderly accumulation of laws, old and 
new. Like all his constructive work, it made for 
inimediate efficiency, it defined things and 
relations so that men could get to work upon 
them without further discussion. It was of 
less immediate practical importance that it 
frequently defined them wrongly. There was 
no intellectual power, as distinguished from 
intenectiial energy, behind this codification. 
It took everything that existed for granted. 
(“ Sa Majesty ne croit que ce qui est."^). The 
fundamental ideas of the civilized community 
and of the terms of human co-operation were in 
process of reconstruction all about Napoleon — 
and he never perceived it. He accepted a 
phase of change, and tried to fix it for ever. 
To this day France is cramped by this early 
nineteenth-century strait-waistcoat into which 
he clapped her. He fixed the status of women, 
the status of labourers, the status of the 
peasant ; they all struggle to this day in the 
net of his hard definitions. 

So briskly and forcibly Napoleon set his mind^ 
hard, dear, narrow, and base, to brace up France. 
That bracing up was only a part of the large 
egotistical schemes that dominated him. His 
imagination was set upon a new Caesarism. In 
1802 he got himself made First Consul for life, 
with the power of appointing a successor, and 
hisf clear intention of annexiM Holland and 
Italy, in spite of his treaty obffiitions to keep 
them separate, made the Peaces Amiens totter 
VGourgaud* quoted by Hollatitl Rost. 


craady from the very beginning. iSince his 
schShes were bound to provoke a wax with 
England, he ^ould, at any cost, have kept 
quiet until he had brought his navy to a 
superiority over the British navy. He had the 
control of great resources for ship-building, the 
British government was a weak one, and three 
or four years would have sufficed to shift that 
balance. But in spite of his rough experiences 
in Egypt, he had never mastered the importance 
of sea power, and he had not the mental stead- 
fastness for a waiting game and long prepara- 
tion. In 1803 his occupation of Switzerland 
precipitated a crisis,® and war broke out again 
with England. The weak Addington in Eng- 
land gave place to the greater Pitt. The rest 
of Napoleon’s story turns upon that war. 

During the period of the Consulate, the First 
Consul was very active in advancing the for- 
tunes of his brothers and sisters. This was quite 
human, very clannish and Corsican, and it 
helps us to understand just how he valued his 
position and the opportunities before him. Few 
of us can live without an audience, and the 
first audience of our childhood is our family ; 
most of us to the end of our days are swayed by 
the desire to impress our parents and brothers 
and sisters. Few letters home " of successful 
men or women display the graces of modesty 
and self-forgetfulness. Only souls uplifted, as 
the soul of Jesus of Nazareth was uplifted, can 
say of all the world, “ Behold my mother and 
my brethren ! A large factor in the making 
of Napoleon was the desire to amaze, astonish, 
and subdue the minds of the Bonaparte family 
and their neighbours. He promoted his brothers 
ridiculously — for they were the most ordinary 
of men. The hungry Bonapartes were in luck. 
Surely all Corsica was open-mouthed ! But 
one person who knew him well was neither 
amazed nor subdued. This was his mother. 
He sent her money to spend and astonish the 
neighbours ; he exhorted her to make a display, 
to live as became the mother of so marvellous, 

* The resumption of war was more directly due to 
the publication in France of the Sebastian! Report, a 
full account by a staff officer of the ports and strong 
places of Egy^ and Syria. The alarm occasioned by 
this document hardened the determination of the 
British government to retain a garrison at Malta in 
spite of the obligation to evacuate it imposed by the 
Peace of Amiens. — P. G. 
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so world-^akiag, a son. But the good lady, 
who had birched the Man of Destiny at the age 
of siKteeji for grimacing at his grandmother, 
was neither dazzled nor deceived by him at the 
age of thirty-two. All France might worship 
him, but she had no illusions. She put by the 
money he sent her ; she continued her cus- 
tomary economies. “ MTien it is all over,” she 
said, “ you will be glad of my savings.” 


with' the iron crown of Lombardy in the cathe- 
dral of Milan. All this mummery was to have 
a wonderful effete^pon the. imagination of 
western .Germany, . which was to remember 
that it too had .been la part of the empire of 
Charlemagne. ' : l ; ' 

■•‘The feWslihi i^hter republics of France were 
now to become kingdoms ; in 1806 he set up 
brother Louis in Holland and brother Joseph 
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§ 4 

We will not detail the steps by which Napo- 
leon became Emperor. His coronation was the 
Napoleon I extraordinary revival of stale 

Emperor, history that it is possible to imagine. 
1804-14. Cassar was no longer the model ; 
Napoleon was playing now at being Charle- 
magne. He was crowned emperor, not indeed 
at Rome, but in the cathedral of Notre-Dame in 
Paris ; the Pope (Pius VII) had been brought 
from Rome to perform the ceremony ; and at 
the climax Napoleon I seized the crown, waved 
the Pope aside, and crowned himself. The 
attentive reader of this OtUline will know that 
a thousand years before this would have had 
considerable significance ; in 1804 it was just 
a ridiculous scene. In 1806 Napoleon revived 
another venerable antiquity, and, following still 
the footsteps of Charlemagne, crowned himself 


in Naples. But the story of the subordinate 
kingdoms he created in Europe, helpful though 
this free handling of frontiers was towards the 
subsequent unification of Italy and Germany, 
is too complex and evanescent for this Owf- 
line. , 

The pact between the new Charlemagne and 
the new Leo did not hold good for very long. 
In 1807 he began to bully the Pope, and in 1811 
he made him a close prisoner at Fontainebleau. 
There does not seem to have been much reason 
in these proceedings. They estranged all 
Catholic opinion, as his coronation had estranged 
all liberal opinion. He ceased to stand ^thar 
for the old or the new. The new he had 
betrayed ; the old he had failed to win. ]|e 
stood at last for nothing but himself. 

Th®c 5 a seems to havte been as little i?eason in 
the fon|ign policy that now plunged Europe into 
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Bowtojpi&,|P tlie ruler 'would never, ;ha#e fought 

VBui^UiBdt/regard^^ (kv^- detail' ^he 'difficulties df 
, :evea/striadca: med^' against llossia,; Nftpdeon 

Boulogne to commemom^e was. j a y ^My handled at Pultusk — ^v^^hich he 

|»r<4^ted invasion. In some ^^KapdiecUiic asglffl|^d in Pattis as a brilliant viciSiry— and 

the British iket was to be decoyed away» this > aJUn at Eylau. Then th& Russians were de- 


Itrmy of Boulogne was 
to be sniuggled across 
the Channel on a 
flotilla of rafts and 
boatSi and London was 
to be captured before 
^ the fleet returned. At 
. Ihe same time his ag- 
gressions in South Ger- 
many forced Austria 
and Russia steadily 
into a coalition with 
Britain against bim. 
In x8o5 two fatal blows 
were struck at any 
hope he may have en- 
tei^amed of ultimate 
victory, by the British 
Admirals Calder and 
NelsOn. In July the 
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f eated at Friedland 
(1807). As yef he had 
never touched Ri^skn 
soil, the Russians were* 
still as unbeaten . as 
the British; but now 
came an extraordinary 
piece of good fortune 
for Napoleon. By a 
mixture of boasting, 
subtlety, and flattery 
he won'hyer the fonng 
and ambitious Tsar, 
Alexander I — ^he was 
just thirty years old — 
to an alliance^ The 
two emperors met on 
a raft in the middle 
of the Niemen at Tilsit, 
’ and there came to an 


forther inflicted a seri- 
ous reverse ^pon the French fleet in the Bay of 
JBtScUy ; in October the latter destroyed the 
joint fleets of France and Spain at the Battle 
Nelson died splendidly upon the 
Vieto^, victorious. Thereafter Napoleon was 
left with Britain in pitiless opposition, un- 
attainable and unconquerable, able to strike 
here or there against him along all the coasts 
of Europe. 

^ Blit for awhile the mortal wound of Trafalgar 
was hidden from the French mind altoge^er. 
They heard merely that " storms have earned 
us to lose some ^ips of the line after an im- 
prudent tight. After Caldcr% victory he had 
* dbatched his army from Boulogne,, rushed it 
^ acrosj^ half Eusr0pe» and defeated the Austrian 
>lUid Bufiriau armies at Ulm and Austerhte, 
U]n}#V|||^ iimusppdous circutmta^^ Prussia 
came 4^ war against hdh, and was utterly 

^ defea^kd an^ brc4^ at the htttte of 
Austria and^^ P^^ 


understanding. 

This meeting was an occasion for sublime 
foolishness on the part of both of the principal 
actors. AlexAler had imbibedmuch liberalisin 
during his education at the^court of Catherine 
II, and wais all for freedom, education, and the 
new order of the world — subject to his own pre- 
eminence. " He would gladly have everyone 
free,** ^d one of his earlj|associates, provided 
that everyone was prepaiWi to do freely exactly 
what he wished.** And he^dcclared that he 
would have abolished s^fdpm if it had cost him 
his head — if only civilization lihd been n^pfe 
advanced. He made war agmnst France^ he 
said,^ because «^apoleoi was a tyrant, t04i||ee 
the French ped|^e. After Ffiediand he saw 
Napoleon in a diflerent lights These two men 
met eleven days after that iWhl ; Alexander 
doubt in the state of explanatory exalta^n 
natural to bis t]^ ^ mood of ^ange: 

To Napoleon the ineeting must have been 
extremdy was^ |neetb^^^ 

with ' 

, • ' '*' ■ . ' V ' 'v''" ' ' *" ' ,'’'1 ' V) 
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laitdi* atid hm ym * rea 


IliilMsri^^ Two 

is ■: '-kis^^y ;"". ' 

Europe!*’ .■:''‘it&#jdia<3is!9^ affaiis « Prpsia 

divided. Tulcey 

in anticii«didii. Iwy airac^ed for the conquest 
pf India, a^d in^d of most of Asia, and that 
Russia sbotoM t^ibe Finland from the Swedes ; 
and they dii^ ^ 

disagre^ble that the P £MI 

greater part ^ the world's ^ 
surface is sea, and that on 
the seas the British fleets 
sailed now unchallenged. 

Close at hand waa^^^^nd,, ^ 

ready to rise u|#^ ' 0 %^ he- 

come the. passioiM||e apy of ^ ^ 

France had Naplteon^ut ^ mol 

willed it so. ^t ^ was ^ 

blind to Polaqd^ It^was a* ~ ^ 

day of visions without i 

vision. Napoleon even then, 

it seems, concealed the dar- 

ing thought that he might 

one day marry a Russian 

princess, a real princess, 

But that, he was to learn 
in i8io, was going a little 
too far. ^ 

After Tilsit there was a Bfl &ai 

perceptible deterioration 
in Napoleon's qualitt; he became rasher, 
less patient of obstad^, more and more the 


; imder Sir Arailjr 

i^ke of Wellington) h| I^bgal d^ 

featad the Freodi at <oiii^ed 

them to retire into Spain, of th«i 4 ^ 

reverses caused a v^y great ekoiteie^ 
Germany and Austria* and the Tsar asst^^ 
more arrogant attitude towards his ally. 

There was another meeting of t^ae two 
potentates at Erfurt, in* which the l&tr ;wiis 
manifestly less amenable to the daaslipg tactics 
of Nipoleon than he had been. Followed four 
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he became rasher, 
more and more the 


fated master of the world, more and more in* 
tolerable to eyenrone he encountered. ^ 
tti ,1808 he C(l$taitted a serious blteder. 
Spain was his ahject ally, com|detely und^his 


years of unstable " ascendancy " for France, 
while tii! outlines on the map of Europe waved ^ 
about like garments on a clothes-line on a windy 
day^^, Napoleon's personal empire gr^ ^ 
fraxm annexations to include Holland, much 


of Western Geiinany, much Vitaly, -and' mncfa- 


but be saw fit ^ <iepOfB its BoiiMbon ■■^(01^ Eastern Adriatic coast Eat t»»i by 


kiof order to piioindte & brotber Joseph from 
tbe fflcojwn of .the Two Si^^ Portqgsl be had 
aheady '.ctmqn^^,"'*'afid ''1^,-pm - iai 

Spain: i)^';Port! 0 ^;were.,.b>'be>/imiteit 'Ibeie> 
n|K^.'..fibe'Spasiish.;:arosem a" state, of patriotic 
.'fwy^;:s 4 ittfttQded.a'P!i^^ 




the Fii|ach colonies were faUing to tliq .Eriri)%:‘': 
. and 'th^ritish''armies in\tbe Spanish ''peiddlMk-i; 
with tl^lSpaiiish auxiBariea, riowiy pn||g|^a, ^ 
Frendij^<^watd.^ 'All Eui<^. 
veiy^"^^j^«y. ol.'Nap«a^‘'.'aitd' 

'wirii.h#:;:' .Ms/apt^cnM 'ndw.wtRn^nh'lod^'' 
vcm^-rnimf^rmA 
■ ^ “* - ■ 'l 3 ieibaisria«hi;'afte!«|teM 
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,|ln- iseac©' to, Eoro^;^ 

, ii , . In tmt i^esf 

von St^ thcsy*^^ greatness Napoleoii 

al?olished peace to Europe s^med to him 

ofgaiiiaed. populai e4a^^^h ^ 

patriotism# accomplished* in ^ iatt, Without of most of iPoland, and of great portions of the . 


any ihtenniil ; struggle mpfly, Vv^thing that 
Frwce had achieved in By i8io a neMr 

Prussia existed, the nucleus of a new Germany. 

» And now Alexander, ii^fared, it would seem,. by 
dreams of world ascendancy even crazier than 
his rival's, was posing again as the friend of 
Ubeirty. in i8io fresh friction was crfeted 
by Alexander’s objection to Napoleon’s matri- 
mmial ambitions. For he was now divorcing 
his old helper Josephine, because she was 
cbHdl^s, in order to secure the “ copfauity ** 
of his dynasty." Napoleon,' thwarted of a 
Rufl^ian princess, snubbed indeed by Alexander, 
turned to Austria, and married the Archduchess 
Marie Louise. The Austrian statesmen read 
him aright. They were very ready to throw 
him their princess. By that marriage Napoleon 
/** was captured for the dynastic system ; he idight 
? have been the maker of a new world, he pre- 
ferred to be the son-in-law of the old. 

In the next two years this adventurer’s 
affairs crumbled apace. Nobody believed in 
his pretensions any more. He was no longer 
the leader and complement of the revolution ; 
no longer the embodied spirit of a world reborn ; 
he was just a new and nastier sort of autocrat. 
He had estranged all free-spirited men, and he 
had antagonized the church. Kings and 

Jacobins were at one, when it came to the 
question of his overthrow. Only baye and 
self-aeeking people sup^k^ted him, because he 
^ seemed to have the secret of success. Britain 
I was now his inveterate enemy, Spain was 
blazing with a spirit that surely a Corsican 
should have understood ; it needed only a 
breach with Alexander I to set this empire of 
bluff and sthgIS scenery swa3dng towards its 
downfall. The quarrd came. Alexander’s 
feelings for Napoleon had always been of a very 
mixi&d sort ; he envied Napoleon as a rival, 
and despised him as an underbred upstart. 
Moreover, there was a kind of vague and senti- 
mental greatness about Alexander ; he was 
■ ^ mystical religiosity, he had the con- 

' ceMion of a for Russia and hilhself 


Tiirkish empire. This man’s mind moved 
in a luminous fog. And particularly he wanted 
to resume trading with Britain, against which 
Napoleon had set his face. For all the trade 
of Germany had been dislocated and mer* ■ 
cantile classes embittered by thet^Jfc0^ 

Continental . System," which" was to ruin 
Britain by excluding British goods from every 
country in; Europe. Russia had suffered more 
even than Germany. 

The breach came in i8ii, when Alexander 
withdrew from the “ Continental System.” 
In 1812 a great mass of armies, amounting 
altogether to 600,000 men, began to move 
towards Russia uhder the supreme command 
of the new emperor. About half this force 
was French ; the rest wasdrawn from the French 
allies and subject peoples. It was a conglomer- 
ate army like the army of Darius or the arm\^ 
of Kavadh. . The Spanish war was still going 
on ; Napoleon made no attempt to end it. 
Altogether, it drained away a quarter of a million 
men from France. He fought his way across 
Poland and Russia to Moscow before the winter 
— for the most part the Russian armies declined 
battle — and even before the winter closed in 
upon hiim his position became manifestly dan- 
gerous. He took Moscow, expecting that this 
would oblige Alexander to make peace, Alex- 
ander would not make peace, and Napoleon 
found himself in much the same position as 
Darius had been in 2,300 years before in South 
Russia. The Russians, still unconquered in 
a decisive battle, raided his communications, 
wasted his army-Aiisease helped them ; even 
before Napoleon reached Moscow 150,000 men 
hadt^been lost. But he lacked the wisdom Of 
Darius, and would not retreat. The winter. 

^ remained mild for an unusually long time — ^he 
could have escaped ; but instead he remained 
in Moscow, making impossible plans, at a loss. 
He had been marvellously lucky in all his pre- 
vious flounderings ; he had escaped undeserved- 
ly from Egypt, he had been saved from de- 
structioiT in Britain by the British naval, 


' i'bNkPARTE'-';.6^: 
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victories ; but now he was in the net again^ 
and this time he was not to escape. Perhaps 
he would have wintered in Moscow, but the 
Russians smoked him out ; they set fire to 
and burnt most of the city.' 

It was late in October, too late altogether, 
before he decided to return. He made an 
ineffectual attempt to break through to a fresh 
line of retreat to the south-west, ,and then 
turned the faces of the survivors of his Grand 
Army towards the country they had devastated 
in their advance. Immense distances separated 
them from any friendly country. The winter 
was in no hurry. For a week the Grand Army 
struggled through mud ; then came sharp 
frosts, and then the first flakes of snow, and 
then snow and snow. 

Slowly discipline dissolved. The hungry 
army spread itself out in search of supplies 
until it broke up into mere bands of marauders. 
The peasants, if only in self-defence, rose 
against them, waylaid them, and murdered 
them ; a cloud of light cavalry — Scythians still 
— shunted them down. That retreat is one of 
the great tragedies of history. 

' All this is admiraUy told in Tolstoy’s wonderful 
Warandjpeacg, 


At last Napoleon and his staff and a handful of 
guards and attendants reappeared in Germany, 
bringing no army with him, followed only by 
straggling and demoralized ba]^s. The Grand 
Army, retreating under Murat, reached Kfinigs- 
berg in a disciplined state, but only about a 
thousand strong out of six hundted thousand. 
From Konigsberg Murat fell back to Posen, 
The Prussian contingent had surrendered to 
the Russians ; the Austrians had gone home- 
ward to the south. Everywhere scattered 
fugitives, ragged, lean, and frost-bitten, spread 
the news of the disas|pr. 

Napoleon's magic was nearly exhausted. 
He did not dare to stay with his troops in Ger- 
many ; he fled post haste to Paris. He began 
to order new levies and gather fresh armies 
amidst the wreckage of his world empfire. 
Austria turned against him Eurc^ 

was eager to rise agaiitst this defaulting trustee 
of freedom, this mere usurper. He had betrayed 
the n^ order ; the old order he had isived 
and revived now turned against him. Priwla 
rose, ahd the German *' War of Liberation- 
began ^ Sweden came in agaiiist him. Latei 
HoUat^ revolted. Murat fitad about 

x44>od^rencbmen round bis di^iplined 
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intp JL ^saf^,|rfl|nigge(i, 

:'i^i.;': ;NaiKJlecm, ifiw^ 

iiu^ in the spring; wmi liattle 

at Dresden, and the| for a time he seems to 
have gone to pieces intellectually and morally* 
He became insanely irritable, with moods of 
inaction. He .did little or, nothing to follow 


^fiee^^'Came td Congress, bht .cmly 

lii^tflomgn inihisters; ,'and"|tough yw'w 4 y 
,; | |oi»hgn office in the bloodiest of war mortars, 
ffet will its diplomatic habits not depart from it. 

Cd^ress had hardly assembled before the 
diplomatists set to work making secret bar- 
gains and treaties behind each other's back. 
Nothing could exceed the pompous triviality • 
of the Congress which gathered at Vienna after 
a * magnificent ceremonial visit of the .allied 


up the Battle of Dresden. . In September the sovereigns to London. The social side of the 
'' Battle of the Naticms" was fought round Congress was verystrpng, pretty ladiesabpunded, 
and abouLLeiprig, after which the Saxons, ydio there was a g^axy of 0Urs and uniforms, 
had hitherto followed his star, went over to the endless dinners and balls, a mighty flow of 


allies. The end of the year saw. the French 
beaten back into France. 

1814 was the closing campaign. France was 
ixivad^ from the east and the south : Swedes, 
^kiermans, Austrians, Russians, crossed the Rhine; 
p British and Spanish came through the Pyrenees. 
l^^iOnce more Napoleon fought brilliantly, but now 
he fought inefiectually. The eastern armies did 
not so much defeat him as push past him, and 
Paris capitulated in March. Ajiittle later at 
Fontainebleau the emperor abdicated. 

In Provence, on hia way out of the country, 
his life was endangered by a royalist mob, 

§ 5 


bright anecdotes pnd sparkling wit. Whether 
the two million dead men upon the battlefields 
laughed at the jokes, admired the assembles, 
and marvelled at the diplomatists is beyond 
our knowledge. It is to be hoped their poor 
wraiths got something out of the display. The 
brightest spirit of the gathering was a certain 
Talleyrand, one of Napoleon's princes, a very 
brilliant man indeed, who had been a pre-revolu- 
tionary cleric, who had proposed the revolu- 
tionary confiscation of the church estates, and 
who was now for bringing back the Bourbons. 

The allies, after the fashion of Peace Con- 
gresses, frittered away precious time in more 
and more rapacious disputes ; the Bourbons 


This was the natural .and proper end of 
Napoleon's career. So this raid of an intoler- 
able egotist across the disordered 
Hundred beginnings of a new time should 
have closed. At last he was sup- 
pressed. And had there been any real wisdom 
in the conduct of human affairs, we should 


returned to France. Back came all the re- 
mainder of the emigres with them, eager for 
restitution and revenge. One great egotism 
had been swept aside — only to reveal a crowd 
of meaner egotists. Thfe new king was the 
brother of ILouis XVI ; he had taken the title 
of Louis XVIII very eagerly so soon as he 


now have to tell of the djlpentration of human learnt that hii little nephew (Louis XVII) was 


science and will upon^ flSe task his treachery 
and vanity had interrupted, the task of 
bufldihg up a world system of justice and free 
effort in the place of the bankrupt ancient 
order. But we have to tell of nothing of the 
sort. Science and wisdom wore conspicuously 
absent from the great council of the Allies. 
Came the vague humanitarianism and dreamy 
Vanity of the Tsar Alexander, came the shaken 
Habi^H^ of Austria* the resentful Hofaien- 
awitleri^ of pmssi|^/ the aristocratic traditkms 
of adtiJh, badly frightened by the revolu- 

, t|on ai^ all awry with stolen 

ootoibbib sweabkl iactory Ho 


dead in the Temple. He was gouty and clumsy, 
not perhaps ill-disposed, but the symbol of the 
ancient system ; all that was new in France felt 
the heavy threat of reaction that came with him. 
This was no liberation, only a new t5ranny, 
a heavy and in^orious t3TOnny instead of an 
active and s|dendid one. Was there no hope 
for France bat this } The Bourbons showed 
particular malice against the veterans of the 
Grand Army, and France was now full of re- 
turned prisoners of war, who found themsolves 
under a dpud. Na^ebn had bee^ packed off 
to a Uttle consolation en^e el im oro, up^ 
the island ci Elba* He was stih to oaQ^ 


|iif,ff#A;Kae#R - OF HkpfyL^kri soitivAnTs 'taj 


Eijtip^w' and; keep a certain state. The 
cmvalry cir^^w of Alexander had insisted upon 
this titotihent of his fallen rival. The Habs* 
burgs^ who toadied to his snccess^ had 
taken avmy Ms Habsburg empress— she went 
willingly enoi%h— -to Vienna, and he never 
saw her again. 

After eleven months at Elba Napoleon judged 
that France had had enough of the Bourbons ; 
he contrived to evade the British ships that 
watched his island, and reappeared at Cannes 
in France for his last gamble against Fate, His 
progress to Psuis wdl a triumphal procession ; 
he ^walked on white Bourbon cockades. For 
a hundred days, “ the Hundred Days,*' he was 
master of France again. 

His return created a perplexing position for 
any honest Frenchman. On the one hand there 
was this adventurer who had betrayed the 
republic ; on the other the dull weight of 
old kingship restored. The allies would not 
hear of any further experiments in republican- 
ism ; it was the Bourbons or Napoleon. Is it 
any wonder that on the whole France was with 


Napoleon ? And he came back professing to 
be a changed man ; there was to be no more 
despotism ; he would respect the constitutional 
regime. . * . 

He gathered an army, he made some attempte 
at peace with the allies ; when he found the^ 
efforts ineffectual, he strucbswiftlyat the British, 
Dutch, and Prussians in Belgium, hoping to 
defeat them before the Austrians and Russians 
could come up. He did very nearly manage 
this. He beat the Prussians at Lijgny, but not 
sufficiently ; and then he was hopelessly de- 
feated by the tenacity of the British under 
Wellington at Waterloo (1815) ; the Prussians, 
under Bliicher, coming in on his right flank as 
the day wore on. Waterloo ended in a routf^j^ 
it left Napoleon without support and withou® 
hope. France fell away from him again.;| 
Everyone who had joined him was eager nowl 
to attack him, and so efface that error. Ai 
provisional government in Paris ordered hiMl 
to leave the country ; was forgiving him twenty- 
four hours to do it in. 

He tried to^et to America, but Rochefort, 






kik^ reluWl. ^y ’ 

■^tl3(al^^ I'rsMic^r ' 

cottii<S^My' royaHst^ :agiait_';;^a3' h^;l^ ;jp^ 
-':'<^';1^; tie went aboard' a 
'' '0^^^hkn , , asking to be revived iS'i mngee, 
bfut Mug treated as a {arisoncr. He was taken 
to Myfeiouth. and from Plymouth straight to 
the lonely tropical island of St, Helena. 

There he remained until his death from cancer 
in 1831:, devoting himself chiefly to the prepara- 
tion of his memoirs, which were designed to 


in 1818, tod ftto which^^l^ 
withdrew' in 1823. * " 

There followed a period ci peace and dull 
oppr^ion in Eur<^e over which Alexander 
brooded in attitudes of orthodoxy, piety, and 
unquenchable self-satisfaction, tiany people 
in those hopeless days were disposed to. regard 
even Napoleon with charity, and to accept his 
claim that in some liexpUcable way he had, in 
asserting himself, been asserting the revolution 
and France. A cult of him as of something 


exhibit the chief events of his life in a misleading mystically heroic grew qp after his death.' 


and attractive light and to minimise his worst 
blufideirs. One or two of the men with him 
rectol^ his conversations and set down their 
impressions of him. 

These works had a great vogue in France and 
Europe The Holy Alliance of the monarchs 
Russia. Austria, and Prussia (to which other 

k narchs were invited to adhere) laboured 
fer the delusion that in defeating Napoleon 
ly had defeated the Revolution, turned back 
the clock of Fate, and restored Monarchy 

.—on a sanctified basis — foreveUpre. Thecar- 
dinaldocumentof the schemeof the Holy^lliance 
is said to have been drawn up under the inspira- 
tion of the Baroness Von Krfidener, who seems 


§6 

In the long perspectives of history the cult 
of Napoleon, and his peculiar effect upon c^tain 
The Cult of mind, is pf far more interest 

of the and far more impfertance than his 
Napoleonic, actual adventures. The world has 
largely recovered from the mischief he did ; 
perhaps that amount of mischief had to be 
done by some agency ; perhaps his career, or 
some such career, was a necessary consequence 
of the world’s mental unpreparedness for the 
crisis of" the revolution. But that his peculiar 
personality should dominate the imaginations 
of great numbers of people, throws a light upon 


to have been a sort of spiritual director to the 
Russian emperor* It opened, In the name 
of the lijost ‘ Holy and Indivisible Trinity,” 
and botmd the participating monarchs 
** *'etordihg;toeuj?elves towards their subjects 
jp fathers of families,” and con- 
sideiing each other as fellow-countrymen,” to 
sustain each other, protect true religion, and 
urge their subjects to ^tengthen and exercise 
thtoiselves in Christian mities. Christ, it was 
declared, wto the real. King of all Christian 
peoples, a very Meroyingian king, one may 
remark, with these reding sovereigns as his 
mayors of the palace. The Rritish King had 
no power to sign this document, the Pope and 
¥the Sultan were not ask^ ; the rest of the 
European monarchs, including the King of 
France, adhered. But the Kinfe <rf Poland did 
not sign because there was no king in Poland ; 
Alextoder, in a mood of pibus al^action, was 
on the greater part of Poland. The 
Hdlsf AiMance^ nhv^ becaihe an actualTegal 
aUiatob of ; it gave place to a real league 
of ifftiitos, the Concert of Europe, which 


factors of enduring significance in our human 
problem? 

It would be difficult to find a human being 
less likely to arouse affection. One reads in 
vaiyi through the monstrous accumulations of 
Napoleonic literature fdr a single record of 
s^f-forgc^Hjllilss. Laughter is one great differ- 
ence between man and the lower animals,;^ne 
method OT out brotherhood, and there iSino 
evidence that Napoleon ever laughed. Nor 
can we imagine another of the most beautiful 
of human expressions upon the face of this 
saturnine egotist, that expression of dirinter- 
ested interest that one sees in the face of an 
artist or artisan ” lost,” as we say, in his work. 
Out of hi^ portraits he looks at us with a thin 
SQom upon his lips, the scorn of the criminal 
who believes that he can certainly cheat such 
fools as ^ are, and withal with a certain un- 
eariness> in his eyes. That uneasiness haunts 
all his portraits. Are we re^y convince^ he 
is quite right ? Are liis laanrels^ straight ? He 

» *ni« best tei^book to follow 4ti expanding this 
chapter is Vy. A. Phillips^ Cbnf 0 aifii^n of 






cAmmm oijp;A-i^mEoy nonA^ARti'/'m. 




hsi^ i TOit Wnteu^ipt for man in general and mfen 
in plurtiafd^ contempt that took him at last 
to $t lielena* that same contempt that fills 
otir /with forgers, poisoners, and the like 
victims self-conceit There is no proof that 
this unbrothetly, tmhumorous egotist was ever 
sincerely loved by any human being. The 
Empress Josephine was unfaithful to him as he 
to her. His young Austijan wife would not 
accompany him to Elba. A certain Polish 
countess followed him thither, but not, it would 
seem, for love, but on account of the son she 


fostered'leg^nd of clever, reckleii^y 

brave fitile man, a kittle pet of a man, who was 
devoted to France and them. 

Why* then, is there an enormous cult of Napo- 
leon, an endless writing of books about him, 
an insatiable collecting of relics and docimlpits, 
a kind of worship of his memory ? Ma^ Was 
a far more noble, persistent, subtle, and pathetic 
figure; Talleyrand a greater statesman and a 
much more amusing personality; Moreau and 
Hoche abler leaders of armies; his rival, the 
Tsar Alexander, as egotistical, more success- 
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had borne him. She wanted settlements. She 
stayed only two days with him. He had never 
even a dog to love him. He estranged most 
of his colleagues and fellow-generals. He had 
no familiar friend. No one who knew him felt 
safe with him. In his intimacy, his unflinchii% 
self-concentration must have been a terrible 
bore. His personal habits were i^npleasant ; 
the moodiness of bad health came tb him early. 
True it is that his soldiers, who, save for a few 
tafe melodramatic encounters, saw nothing of 
him, idolized their ''little Corporal." But* 
it was not him they idolized, but a carefuUy 

'm, . « . 


ful, more emotionad, and with a finer imagina* 
tion. Are men dazzled simply by the scale of 
his flounderings, by the mere vastness of his ;^ 
notoriety ? . , 

No doubt scale has something to do with 
matter ; he was a " record," the record plunger^* 
but there is something mote in it than that. 
There is an appeal in Napoleon to sofijteteig 
deeper and more fundamental in bumanmature 
than mere astonishment at bigness. His very 
defici^cies bring out starkly certain K|f^tie$ 
that^l^^ suj^ressed and hidcl^ in ns m ife 
was l^hampered. He had a 0mm of 




;. aj^ coanpljpte^ ‘ppt ‘'M , 

' KK^tt w less^aM «>w fwS; 

jdeeetely wti^rno one is 
ua«|||Ie'Was not so ' constrained. 
;;.llo^''teen d^^^littie regret and resent; their 
'.gOOd-deeda, '(i^Vf'find. a secret satisfaction in 
their onpnAtiM bad ones, the early palaeo- 
lithic strain is still strong in us ; we 'are 
being made over, slowly and reluctantly, into 


B 







social and fraternal crtetures. Few of us 
thoroughly enjoy being good citizens.. >. Our 
inoralconflicts’,therefore,*re intricate and comic ; 
the constamt effort to explain to ourselves and 
others that tiiere is a fine moral purpose in this 
diirkiog of (mr duty or in teat self-seeking act. 
We are all regretfully Of the race of T|ir 
Alexapder, who destroyed tee freedom of Poland, 
annexed Finland, a^ secured Ms imperial 
predominance i»oudy, te the na;^ of .tee 
Most .Holy and Indiv^Me fteiity "^adien it 
'"'w^d.ihave ,been. .ter: rnorc' agreeable, to have 
,::'dbtee..;s,t: te ihe-najate 1ite''-'m®Wt -Ho^' -and 


gre^d and^ 

''aiid [ 

Wntal made him at )east maghMcently 

direct What we ^ want to do Jecretlyi more 
or l^s, he did in the daylight. 

Directness was his distinctive and immortMias- 
ing quality. He had no brains to whste in 
secondary cpnsiderations. He flung Ms anhi^s 
across Europe straight at their mark,- there 
never were such marches before ; he fought to 
win ; when he struck, he struck with all his 
might. And what he wanted, he wanted 
simply and completely, and 
got — if he could. ^ 

. There lies his fascination. 
Since his time his name 
has been one of the utmost 
reassurance to great multi- 
tudes of doubting men ; to 
the business man hesitating 
over a more than shady 
transaction, to the clerk 
fingering a carelessly written 
cheque that could so easily 
be altered, to the trustee 
in want of ready money, to 
the manufacturer meditat- 
ing the pros and cons of an 
adulteration, to thousands 
of such people the word 
Napoleonic has come 
with an effect of decisive 
relief. We live in a world 
full of would-be Napoleons 
— ^Napoleons of commerce, 
Napoleons of finance, of the 
press, of the turf ; half the 
cells in our jails and many in our mad-houses 
are St. Helenas. He was the very embodi- 
ment of that sound, clear, self-centred com- 
mon sense, without sentinient or scru|des or 
reflection, tl^iit struggles with our feebler better 
nature, that may ultimately destroy mankind. 
In all history there is no figure com- 
pletely antithetical to the figure of Jesus of 
Naaareth, whose pitiless and diflicult doctrine 
of self-abandonment a^ $df-fdrgetfulness we 
can neither disregard nor yet bring ourselves 
' .to obey. That summons to f my 
«life hatmt^^hr world wealtti ahd 

comfort evary' iStv; 


!f,r'h7 


tMLBMR OF NAPOLj^ON BONA^FARTE 


t^ti}0t i< 9 ^ i l|» all Oiif uneasiness grows* 
NniioJeon wa^ flee from it. The cultivation of 
the Na{)dio<i»»ic l^gmd seems to offer a kind of 
refuge* FrotUr aalvatien* 

In that antithesis lies the essential historical 
imporianoe of Napoleon. His career marks 
the beginning of a new phase in the relations 
of strong and able and 
energetic and advan- 
tageously placed men 
to the main mass of 
mankind. They are 
robbed of s^f-decep- 
tion ; they must either 
sSrve or openly defy 
the idea of service. 

They must be humble 
or Napoleonic ; there 
is no more service with 
pnvilege and pride. 

Napoleon adorned him- 
self with ancient titles 
and antiquated robes, 
but the more h e 
brought himself into 
contact with tradition, 
the more manifestly 
he displayed himself 
as something new. In 
the Tsar Alexander I, 
who was never direct, 
this direct new im- 
perialism met the old. 
and potentates of the world had taken them- 
selves in good faith, had had the support of 
religion in their consciences, had believed they 
were serving God in their kingship, and that 
they were necessary to mankind and beneficial 
to mankind. In many cases they were no 
doubt swayed by very mixed motives, his 
majesty had weakpesses,'* his majesty almost 
always had a sensitive personal Some- 

times, indeed, some bom rascal like Charles H 
of England would have the grace or the grace- 
lessne^ to laugh at himself, but the generality 
of kings and tyrants had the profoundest faith 
in themselves, and were sustained by the sincere 
faith of their lojral supporters. The Emperor 
Charles V -and his son Philip II, Chiles I of 
Lcmis XIV, and the Tsar Alexander 
i^ere all ins^ed by a complete aasurance oi 

M. 7 
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Hitherto the kings 


their own righteotisness, were convinced Hiat 
opposition to them was sheer wickedness, 
wickedness to be overcome in any way and 
punished with the utmost severity. But 
Napoleon knew himself for wM be was, an 
individual man getting the betl^of his fellow* 
men. He liad small doubt inw struggle with 
the jAKblicans, where 
the superiority 

lay. With Napoleon, 
we note the beginning 
of a clearer*headed age. 
The self-deceptions of 
wealth, power, and 
minence wear thin? 
His new imperialism 
reflected upon the old. 

For a time the Con- 
cert of Europe struggled!!^ 
valiantly to carry on 
upon the old lines, but 
the French Revolution 
had shrivelled the heart 
of monarchy. In 1830, 
and again in 1848, the 
evaporation of the 
simple old royalist 
faith became very evi- 
dent. Alexander I 
and his narrow-minded 
successor, Nicholas I, 
could still sustain the 
delusion of divine right in Russia— that did 
not perish until 1917— the idea hung t>n In 
Prussia in spite of much-muttered criticism/ 
but for the rest of Europe the days of the 
unchallenged claim for kingship had gone. 

" What good are you ? said the world to 
monarchs ; and what do you do for u» ? 

So challenged, many of the monarchs became 
apologetic and fussily useful. One or twO) as 
we shall have to tell, became Napoleonic. 
But so far no European monarch has betrayed 
disposition to waive the remnant of his 
anciei^t trappings, to cease his passive and 
traditional opposition to political re^jusWent^ 
and Id move of his own accord towards that 
more broidly conceiv^ government of Immmi 
affainr as one world-wide cmnmunity of wla» 
whiclr,^the future welfare of immldnd demands^ 
^|i See J. W. Headlam^e i 
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, i'l f, ^ 1 m'§‘.'^^'^'"' ■'■ f’ ' ■' ■>'.'''' '''-'/"''r 

'* .r#i^:ii 38 a^ ^Idea, <rf tW 'Holy' 

the^C^ wJxfclxjur^ ijp^^ 

and the ^ries df 
^ Europe MwlMamkivmces thj^t 

concert, kept an insectite 
r%xfaausted Europe. Two main things 
Bnted that period from being a complete 
^social and inter** 
national peace, and 
prepared the way 
for the cycle of 
Vars between 1854 
and r87i. The 
first of . these was 
the tendency of 
the royal courts 
concerned, towards 
the restoration of 
unfair privilege 
and interference 
with freedom of 
thought and writ- 
ing and teaching. 

The second was the 
impossible system 
of boundaries 
draMOi by the dip- 
1 omatists of 
Vienna. 

The obstinate 
dispositiomof mon- 
archy to march 
back towards past 
conditions was 
first and most par^ 
ticularly manifest in Spain. Here even the 
Inquisition was restored. Across the Atlantic 
the Spanish colonies had followed the example 
of the United States and revolted against 
the European Great Power system, when 
IS^apoTeon set utp his brother Joseph upon the 
Spanish thronip in 1810. The Washington of 
South Americi was General Bolivar. Spain 
was unable to suppress this revolt, it dragged 

' W. A. Phillips* Con/ederaiim of Buvope is the 
leading textbook here* H. E. Egerton's British For- 
eign Policy in the Nineteenth Century and L. S. Woolfs 
Iftternational Gotfemmenl are .very illuininatuig. See 
also Thatcher and Si^ilfs convenient General History 
? ; 0 / BWiipe and Phi^ 0nedaha*8 Partition of Bxtrope : 
; 1713^1^15;' ' j!'' ' '''.if ' 


as the United States War of Indepen- 
dence had dragged on> and at lest the suggestion 
was made by Austria in accordance with the 
spirit of the Holy Alliance, that the European 
moharchs should assist Spain in this struggle. 
This was opposed by Britain in Europe, but it 
was the prompt action of President Monroe of 
the United States in 1823 which condusively 

warned off this 
projected monar- 
chist restoration. 
He announced that 
the United States 
would regard any 
extension of the 
European system 
in the Western 
Hemisphere as a 
hostile act. Thus 
arose the Monroe 
Doctrine, which 
has kept the Great 
Power System out 
of America for 
nearly a hundred 
years, and per- 
mitted the new 
states of Spanish 
America to work 
out their destinies 
along their own 
lines. But if Spa- 
nish monarchism 
lost its colonies, it 
could at least, 
under the protec- 
tion of the Concert of Europe, do what it 
chose in Europe. A popular insurrection in 
Spain was crushed by a French army in 1823, 
with a mandate from a European congress, 
and ^nii3||||iM>usiy Austria suppressed a re^ 

moving spirit in this 
conspKcy of governments against peoples was 
the Austrian statesman, Metternich. 

In 1824 Louis XVIII died, and was succeeded 
by that Count d' Artois whom we have seen 
hovering as an 6n|igr6 on the French frontiers 
in 1789 ; he took the title of Charles X. Charles 
set himself to destroy the liberty of the press 
and universities, and to restore absolute govern- 
ment ; the sum of a billion francs was voted to 
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conqpeiisate the nobles for the chateau burnings 
an 4 sequestrations of 1789. In 1830 Paris 
rosl^ against ihis embodiment of the ancient 
regime, and replaced him by the son of that 
sinister Philip, ^ke of Orleans, whose execution 
was -one of the brightest achievements of the 
Terror. The other Continental monarchies, in 
face of the open approval of the revolution 
by Great Britain and a strong liberal ferment 
in Germany and Austria, did not interfere in this 
affair. After all, France was still a monarchy. 
This young man, Louis Philippe (1830-48), 
remained the constitutional king of France for 
eighteen years. He went down in 1848, a very 
eventful year for Europe, of which we shall tell 
in the next chapter. 

Such were the uneasy swayings of the peace 
of the Congress of Vienna, which were provoked 
by the reactionary proceedings to which, sooner 
or later, all monarchist courts seem by their 
very nature, to gravitate. The stresses that 
arose from the unscientific map-making of the 
diplomatists gathered force more deliberately, 
but they were even more dangerous to the peace 
of mankind. It is extraordinarily inconvenient 
to administer together the affairs of peoples 
speaking different languages, and so reading 
different literatures and having different general 
ideas, especially if those differences are exacer- 
bated by religious disputes. Only some strong 
mutual interest, such as the common de- 
fensive needs of the Swiss mountaineers, can 
justify a close linking of peoples of dissimilar 
languages and faiths ; and even in Switzerland 
there is the utmost local autonomy. Ultimately, 
when the Great Power tradition is certainly 
dead and buried, those Swiss populations may 
gravitate towards their natural aff^ities in 
Germany, France, and Italy. When, as in 
Macedonia, populations are mixe(| in a patch- 
work of villages and di^tnctl||i|||fe <^tonai 
system is imperatively. neede 3 H()||fe!i if the 
reader will look at the map of Europe as the^ 
Congress of Vienna drew it, he will see that this 
gathering seems almost as if it had planned the 
maximum of local exasperation. It destroyed 
the Dutch Republic, quite Heedlessly, it lumped 
together the Protestant Dutch with the French- 
speaking Catholics of the old Spanish (Austrian) 
Nethd^cte, and set up a kingdom of the 
Hetheriands. It handed over not merely the 


old republic of Venice, but all of North Jtaly 
as far as Milan to the German-speaking Aus- 
trians. French-speaking Savoy it combined 
with pieces of Itdy to restore the kingdopi of 
Sardinia.^ Austria and Hungary, already a 
sufficiently explosive mixture of discordant 
nationalities, Germans, Hungarians, Czecho- 
Slovaks, Jugo-Slavs, Rbumaniaps, and no^| 
Italians, was made still more impossibly by | 
confirming Austria's Polish acquisitions of \ 
1772 and 1795. The Polish people, being ^ 
catholic and republican-spirited, were chiefly 
given over to the less civilized rule of the 
Greek-orthodox Tsar, but important districts 
went to Protestant Prussia. The Tsar was also 
confirmed in his acquisition of the entirely alien 
Finns. The very dissimilar Norwegian and 
Swedish peoples were bound together under 
one king. Germany, the reader will see, was 
left in a particularly dangerous state of muddle. 
Prussia and Austria were both partly in and 
partly out of a German confederation, which 
included a multitude of minor states. The 
King of Denmark came into the German con- 
federation by virtue of certain German-speak- 
ing possessions in Holstein. Luxembourg was 
included in the German Confederation, though 
its ruler was also King of the Netherlands,, and 
though many of its people talked French. Here 
was a crazy tangle, an outrage on the common 
sense of mankind, a preposterous disregard of 
the fact that the people who talk German and 
base their ideas on German literature, the pe6ple 
who talk Italian and base their ideas on Italian 
literature, and the people who talk Polish and 
base their ideas on Polish literature, will all be 
far better off and most helpful and least obnox- 
ious to the rest of mankind if they conduct tbyir 
own affairs in their own idiom within the ring- 
fence of their own speech. Is it any wonder 
that one of the .most popular songs in Gennany 
during this period declared that wherever the 
German tongue was spoken, there was the 
Gerinan Fatherland ? 

^ The Dukes of Savoy (ancestors of the present 
kings) had been astride the AXpa, Ming in 
Fran^ and Italy, for centuries ; and their strategic 
position had long given them a European imporianee. 

The |>uke8 of, Savoy had bM kings sineC 17I3, ^rst 
as Iphgs of Sicily, 1713-so, tlien (wheii Sicily^ 
was%changed for Sardinia ’ 










still reluctant to re- 
cogi& of government are not 

^ma^rs tor tbe bargaining and interplay of 
nsam an^ “d foreign offices. There is 
a natwal and nmmsmy political map of the world 
which transcends these things. There is a best 
of dividing any part of the world 
into administrative areas, and a best sort of 
possible government for every area, having 
regard to the speech and race of its inhabitants, 
and it is the common concern of all men of 
intelligence to s^ure those divisions andestablish 
those forms of government quite irrespective 
of diplomacies and flags, “daims and melo- 
dramatic loyalties ** and the existing political 
map of the world. The natural political msip 
of the world insists upon itself. It heaves and 
frets l^neath the artificial political map like 
some misfitted giant. In 1830 French-speaking 
Belgium, stirred up by the current revolution in 
France, revolted against its Dutch association in 
the kingdom of the Netherlands.^ The Powers, 
terrified at the possibility of a republic and of 
annexation to France, hurried in to pacify 
this situation, and gave the Belgians a monarch 
from that rich breeding-ground of monarchs, 
Germany, Leopold I of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. 
There were also ineffectual revolts in Italy and 
Germany in 1830, and a much more serious 
one in Russian Poland. A republican govern- 
ment held out in Warsaw for a year against 
Nicholas I (who succeeded Alexander in 1825), 
and was then stamped out of existence with 

^ Also Holland was Protestant and Belgium Catholic. 
— P. G. 


great violefitce and ahelty. The Polish lan- 
guage was banned, and the Greek Orthodox 
church was substituted for the Roman ^thoUc 
as the State religion, ... 

An outbreak of the natural political map of 
the world, which occurred in 1821, ultimately 
secured the support of England, France, and 
Russia. This was the insurrection of ike Greeks 
against the Turks. For six years they fought 
a desperate war, while the governments of 
Europe looked on. Liberal opinion protested 
against this inactivity ; volunteers from every 
European country joined the insurgents, and at 
last Britain, France, and Russia took joint 
action. The Turkish fleet was destroyed by the 
French and English at the Battle of Navarino 
(1827), and the Tsar invaded Turkey. By the 
Treaty of Adrianople (1829) Greece was declared 
free, but she was not permitted to resume her 
ancient republican traditions. There is a sort of 
historical indecency in a Greek monarchy. But 
a Greek republic would have been dangerous to 
all monarchy in a Europe that fretted under the 
ideas of the'lHloly Alliance. One monarch makes 
many. A German king was found for Greece, 
one Prince Otto of Bavaria, slightly demented, 
but quite royal — ^he gave way to delusions about 
his divine right, and was ejected in iSfia-^and 
Christian governors were set up in the Danubian 
provinces (which are now Roumania) and Sei:;bia 
(a part of the Jugo-Slav region). This was a 
partial concession to the natural political map, 
but much blood had still to nm before the Turk 
was altogether expelled from these lands. A 
little later the natural political map was to 
assert itself in Italy and Germany. 
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THE REAUTIBS^XlNb IMAGINATIONS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY- 


§ ^ control, and, above all, a worldwide S37stem of 

T he career and personality of Napo-^ Education to sustain the will and interest of 
Icon I bulks disproportionately in men in thfeir common human adventure. The 
the nineteenth-century histories. He real makers of history in the nineteenth cen- 
was of little significance to the broad onward tury, the people whose consequences will be 
The Me« movement of hmnan affairs; he determining humah life a century ahead, were 
R^luJion ^ interruption, a reminder of those who ’ advanced and contributed to this 
latent evils, a thing like the bacter- fivefold constructive ^ ^ort. Compared to 
ium of some pestilence. Even regarded as^ a them, the foreign mirSSIers and statesmen ’’ 
pestilence, he was not of supreme rank; he and politicians of tl?^ period were no more 
MUed far fewer people than the influenza than a number of trottifesome and occasionally 
epideinic of^ 1918, and produced less political ^ .incendiary schoolb^ — and a few metal thieves 


.and sonal disruption than the plague of Jus 4 
tihiaai. So^ such interlude had to happen; 
aitd sOme such patched-up settlement of Europe 
sis the. Concert of Europe, because there was no 
woi^od-put system of ideas upon which a new 
World could be constructed. And even th^ Con- 
cert of Europe had in it an element of progress. 
i|:; did at least set aside the individualism of 
MadnaveUian monarchy and declare that there 
Wam a human, or at any rate a European, 
commonweal. If it divided the world among the 
kings, it made respectful towards human 

unity and the service of Gooand man. 

The permanently effective task before man- 
kind which had to be done before any new 
and enduring social and poHt|qi| was 

possible, the task upon which t||e^uman in- 
telligence is, with .many interruptions and 
amidst much anger and turmoil, still engaged, 
was,Jii|d is, the task of working out and ap- 
|rfyir^ a Science of Property as a basis for^i 
freedom and social justice, a Science of Currency 
to ensure and preserve an efficient economic 
medium, a Science of Government and Collec- 
tive Op^ations whereby in every community 
men may learn to pursue their upmmon in- 
in harmony, a Science of World Politics, 
through which the sj^rk waste and cruelty of 
warfare betweJen fusd nations 

be brought and the common 

under a common 


—-playing about and doing transitory mischief 
amidst the accumulating materials upon the site 
of a great building whose nature they did not 
understand. 

And while throughout the nineteenth century 
the mind of Western civilization, which’ the 
Renascence had released, gathered itself to the 
task of creative social and politicd reconstruc- 
tion that still lies before it, there swept across 
the world a wave of universal change in human 
power arid the material conditions of life that 
the first scientific efforts of- that liberated mind 
had made possible. The prophecies of Roger 
Bacon began to live in reality. The accumu- 
lating knowledge and confidence of the little 
succession of men who had been carrying on the 
development of science, now began to bear fruit 
that common men could understand. The most 
obvious firstfruit was the stesm^-engine. The 
first steam-engines in the eighteenth century were 
pumping engines, used to keep water out of the 
newly opened coal mines. These coal mines were 
Ji^g worked to supply coke for iron smelting, 
which wood-charcoal had previously been 
employed. It was James Watt, a mathematical 
instrument maker of Glasgow, who improvecl 
this steam-pumfing engine and made it available 

^ An excellent book on the shbst&nce of this chapter 
is F. S. Marvin’s Century of Hope. Another Is R. A. 
Gregory’s Discovery. See also, Seignoboa* PoUMa^ 
History of Contemporary Europe^ 
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te tb6 The first engine 

so eani^oyed was installed in a cotton mill in 
Nottingham in 1785. In 1804* Trevithick 
adapted thte Watt engine to transport, and 
made the first locomotive. In 1830 the first 
raii^vay, betwieen Liverpool and Manchester, 
was opened, and Stephenson’s “ Rocket,” with 
a thirteen-ton train, got up to a speed of forty- 
four miles per hour. From 1830 onward 
railways multiplied. By the middle of the 
century a network of railways had spread all 
over Europe. 

Here was a sudden change in what had long 
been a fixed condition of human life, the maxi- 


made it possible to carry out administrative 
wdrk in areas ten times as great as any that 
had hitherto been workable under one adminis- 
tration. The full significance of that possibility 
in Europe still remains to be realized. Europe 
is still netted in boundaries drawn in the horse 
and road era. In America the effects were 
immediate. To the United States of America; 
sprawling westward, it meant the possibility of 
a continuous access to Washington, however far 
the frontier travelled across the continent. It 
meant unity, sustained on a scale that would 
otherwise have been impossible. 

The steamboat was, if anything, a little ahead 
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mum rate of land transport. After the Russian 
disaster, Napoleon travelled from near Vilna to 
Paris in 312 hours. This was a journey of 
about 1 ,400 miles. * He was travelling with every 
conceivable advantage, and he averaged under 
five miles an hour. An ordinary traveller 
could not have done this distance in twice the 
time. These were about the same maximum 
rates of travel as held good between Rome-and 
Gaul in tihe first century a.d., or between Sardis 
and Susa in the fourth century b,c. Then 
suddenly came tremendouf change. The 
railways reduced this journey for any ordinary 
traveller tp less than forty-eight hours. That is 
to say, mey reduced the chief European distances 
to al^ut a tenth of what they had been. They 


of the steMi|p|gine in its earlier phases. There 
was a ste^nhoat, the Charlotte Dundas, on the 
Firth of Clyde Canal in 1802, and in 1807 an 
American named Fulton had a paying steamer, 
Jhe Clermont, with British-built engingif upon 
,the Hudson river above New York. TBI first 
steamship to put to sea was also an American;?'^ 
the Phoenix, which went from New York (Ho- 
boken) tP Philadelphia. So, too, was the first 
ship using steam (she also had sails) to cross 
the Atlan^, the Savannah (1819). All these 
were paddle-wheel boats, and paddle-whMtt 
boats; are not adapted to work in .||;eavy se^is^ 
The indies smash too 4 |^y» boat is 

then disabled. The scr^ steamship followed 
rathep slowly. Many diffit^i^ be 

'.rs... 


,|||lf ';b«^, 1^' '|ev*^al,' 

Jax- .x$)xb'' ijt-:’^ 'l^tidii^t 

''iil;'th« ca8e:<9l' the 'fslytest':^^,:io;''yn^.:iave 



'v$AV4mrAH/* 'tms s^kst .6tasAMi$R' to ci^om 'tuv 
ATWiimc mom amwrica. • 


• M ovar,:.^;Ocetti 3 i«i 'there was the'^^te^ction 
in the ttoe and the ^s in the qer- 

i^nty h*“8P3 €j(Mii^ntries^^ ^ 

wi^ &ef development of jsteam 
;|rans|lirt upon land.' anil;aii;'a new and; sttfcii^f;' 
to^ the; ladlities;-^; ‘hdinan .’in'tercourse 

Galvtoi,' 

f Jpjwaiey '>ndi .j p n ^linp . -^"lii' '-a. -few 


9 n ':exDtraor^nflttyf:«;^^ 

.' ' " '■^ogi'ess '-'Of '"any; a|je. : ;;:^|i^,^|(*yr 

spicoous :at ^'first 'jim';«ViMyday ,iiie',' 
more imporiUmt, ''Was, put 'exkpiea^>fpttmi 03 
power over various staructw^id Be- 

, lore the flriddle of the eighteenth centmy^^i^^ 
was reduced from % ores tij^’meaas of wood- 
^harcoal. was handled in snudl pi»»s, and 
Thmnmer^ imd wrought into shape, it wa^ 
, nmtferial for a craftsnrip. (Quality, arid treat- 
mmt were enonnoudy dependent the ex- 
perience and sagacity of the individual irofts 
; ;^iWor}t«r. , The largest ifasses of iron that could 
' ;]he dealt with utribr those rim^tions amounted 
at m 03 t.(m the sixteeorii cfflitmfl to. two or three 
tom. / (There was a very dadnlti opward limit, 

. thrirefcgte, to -the sise of haiiiipn.) The blak 
vlurnaoe‘ arose in. the rigbteenrir century, and 
dfivdbped with the use of coke. -.Not before 
- the eighteimrir j^entory do we had rcdlet^Sheet 
iri)n (1728) and tailed XQds and bars ■{1783)., 
Nasmyth’s steamvrhamnrisyrame 'm- ;^ as 
18^,', The antaent world could not usa steam 
.' "'because,;, "itS'. metaUuig^cal,.;.iBfeii(sity4 ^ Tl^;: 
steaiQ-eiigine, even • the primitive pmaping 
engine, could not develop before sheet iron was 
available, 'fhe ear^ engines seem to the 
modem cjm very pitiful arid cluiicisy lats of 
ironmongery, but tirey were the utmost that 
tlm mriallurgical science of the time could do. 

. ; as ' 1856' came the 'Bessemer , , process, 

presentiy;(i864), 'the open-hearth 
|K''m'wWch-''Smri;and, eviBi;y,:sort,:,o{ kmi, cot^ffmi 
n^tedj,;poiified,''and;'Cast''in. a 'mariim^''rind'riimn 
,,'a';sc'alc 'hklw^_, ''pm>^d,;m. ■' To-di^._in;''lhe,' 
'"'.^Scteic ;'fnri!aim ‘■one.jJmay .iacS^ ■ 
descmit smri J|||rl^ hlsa boUmi 
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Presently 
bridges, and a 
S si©^ tipon a gigantic scale, 
'^te that they had planned 
:h far too timid a gauge^ythat 
organiz©!^ their traveUit^pliill^h 
and comfort much 

eteenth century there were nii^ 



th& raS'^ys 
they could ha 
far more sti 
bigger 

ships in the worfd much over 2,000 tons burthen ; 
now there is nothing wonderful about a 50,0|j|- 
ton liner. There are people who sneer at |his 
kind of progress as being a progress in “ mere 
size/' but that sort of sneering merely marks 
the intellectual limita^ns of those ^10 indulge 
in it. The great ship or the steel-frflB|building 
is not, they imagme, s^lyiitfied vemon of the 
small ship or building oWro past ; it is a thing 
different in kind, more lightly and strongly 
built, of finer and stronger materials ; instead 
of being a thi^of precedent and rule-of- 
thumb, it is a thing of subtle and intricate 
calculation. In the old house or ship, matter 
was dominant — the material and its needs had 
to bei 'Slavishly obeyed; in the new, matter 
has been captured, changed, coerced. Think 
of the coal and iron and sand dragged out of 
the banks and pits, wrenched, wrought, molten 
and cast, to be flung at last, a slender, glittering 
pinnacle of steel and glass, six hundred feet 
^ above the crowded city ! 

We have given these particulars of the ad- 
vance in man's knowledge of the metallurgy 
of steel and its results by way of illustration. 
A parallel story could be told of the metallurgy 
of copper and tin, and of a multitude of metals, 
nickel and aluminium to name but two, un- 
known before the nineteenth century daWned. 
It is in this great and growing mastery over 
substances, over different sorts of glass, over 
rocks and plasters and the like, over colours 
and textures^ that the main triumphs of the 
mechanical revolution have thus far been 
achieved. Yet we are still in the stage of the 
firstfruits in tbe matter. We have the power, 
but we have still to learn how to use our 
power* ^ the first employments of 

thes^ is hi $diem:e have been vulgar^ tawdry, 
stupid ^ hosrtilde. The artist and the adaptor 
to end- 


aubstahoes now afc thdr dis- 

this exteulsioit of $|cihani<« 
cal posfflbiBfles the new »dei«» of electricity 
grew up. It was only in the ei^ties of^he 
nineteenth century that this body of inquiry 
began to yield results to impress the vulgar 
mind. Then suddenly came electric light and 
^^lectric tr^tion; and the transmutation of 
fo^ias, tlMpjossibility of sending that 

coiM be^langed^to mechanical motidn or 
light or heat as one cho^, along a copoer wire/ 
as water is sent along a pipe, t%anlo come 


through to the of ondinary people, 
anlrt 


The British afllTthe French were at first the 
leading peoples in this great proliferation of 
knowledge ; but presently the Gennanl, who 
had learnt humility under Napoleon, showed 
such zeal and pertinacity in scientific inqui; 
as to overhaul these i|p.ders. British scieh 
was largely the creanon of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen^ working outside thg^or^ary 


centres of erudition.® %e have t 6 !!l%ow i: 
England the universities #fter the reformatiem 
ceased to have a wde popular appeal, how they 
became the educational preserve of the nobility 
and gentry, and the strongholds of the estab« 
lished church. A pompous and unintelligent 
classical pretentiousness dominated them, and 
they dominated the schools of the middle and 
upper classes. The only knowledge recognized 
was an uncritical textual knowledge of a selec- 
tion of Latin and Greek classics, and the test 
of a go^ style was its abundance of quotations, 
allusions, and stereotyped expressions. The 
early development of British science went on, 
therefore, in spite of the formal^ducational 
organization, and in the teeth of the bitter 
hostility of the teaching and clerical professions. 
French education, too, was dominated by the 
classical tradition of the Jesuits'; and conse- 
quently it was*not difficult for the Germans to 
organize a body of investigates, small indeed 
inUplation tq the jj^ssibilities of the case, but 


^ But note BpyUt and Sir Wm. Hamilton as . 
spicuous scientiftc men who wete Irishmen* 

» It if worth noting thf^pbarly all great in- 
ventors In England during me eighteenth ceituiy 
working men, that inventions proceededimm the 
shop, not from the laboratoy. It if 
noting imt only tn(o of these inventore 
fortunef',;ind foundrid''>fawiUe8.--r^E. B, ' 
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tai-ge ill jM-oportion to the little band of British 
and F?lnch inventors and experimentalists. 
And though this work of research ? to experi- 
ment was making Britain and France the most 
rich and powerful countries in the world, it 
was not making scientific and inventive men 
rich and powerful. There is a necessary un- 
worldliness about a sincere scientific man ; 
he is too preoccupied with his research to plan 
and scheme how to make ^money||»ut of it. 
The economic exploitation of his discoveries 
falls very easily and naturally, therefore, into 
the hands of a more acquisitive type; and so 
we find that the crops of rich#aen which every 
fresh phase of scientific and technical progress 
has produced in Great Britain, though they have 
not displayed quite the same passionate desire 
to insult and kill the goose that laid the national 
golden eggs as the scholastic and clerical pro- 
fessions, have been quite content to let that 
profitable creature starve. Inventors and dis- 
coverers came by nature, they thought, for 
cleverer people to profit by. 

In this matter the Germans were a little 
wiser. The German learned ” did not display 
the same vehement hatred of the new learning. 
They permitted its development. The German 
businj^s man and manufacturer again had 
. the same contempt for the man 
of science as had his British competitor. 
Knowledge, these Germans believed, might be 
a cultivated crop, responsive to fertilizers. 
They did concede, therefore, a certain amount 
of opportunity to the scientific mind ; their 
public expenditure on scientific work was 
relatively greater, and this expenditure was 
abundantly rewarded. By the latter half of 
the nineteenth century the German scientific 
worker had made German a necessary language 
for every science student who wished to keep 
abreast with the latest work in his department, 
and in certain branches, and particularly in 
chemistry, Gerniany acquired a very great 
superiority over her Western neighbours. Tlie 
scientific effort of thq||ixties and seventies in 
Germany began to teroifter the eighties, and 
the German^ gained upon Britain and 

France in technical industrial pros- 

perity. 

In an Outline of History si^ as this it is 
impossible to trace the netwfek of complex 


mental processes that led to the incessant 
extension of knowledge and power that is now 
going on ; all we can do here is to call the 
reader’s attention to the most salient turning- 
I>oints that finally led the toboggan of human 
affairs into its present swift ice-run of progress. 
We have told of the first release of human 
curiosity i^nd of the beginnings of systematic 
inquiry and experiment. We ha^e told, too, 
how, when the plutocratic Roman system, and 
its resultant imperialism had come and gone 
again, this process of inquiry was renewed. 
We 'have told of the escape of investigation 
from ideas of secrecy and personal advantage 
to the idea of publication and a brotherhood 
of knowledge, and we have noted the foundation 
of the British Royal Society, the Florentine 
- Society, and their likQ,;as a consequence of this 
socializing of thought. These things were the 
roots of the mechanical revolution, and so long 
as the root of pure scientific inquiry lives, 
that revolution will progress. The mechanical 
revolution itself began, we may say, with the 
exhaustion of the wood supply for the ironworks 
of England. This led to the use of coal, the 
coal mine led to the simple pumping engine; 
the development of the pumping engine by 
Watt into a machine- driving engine led on to 
the locomotive and the steamship. This was 
the first phase of a great expansion in the use 
of steam. A second phase in the mechanical 
revolution began with the application of elec- 
trical science to practical problems and^ the 
development of electric lighting, power-trans- 
mission, and traction. 

A third phase is to be distinguished when in 
the eighties a new type of engine came into use, 
an engine in which the expansive force of an 
explosive mixture replaced the expansive force 
of steam. The light, highly efficient engines 
that were thus made possible were applied to 
the automobile, and developed at last to reach 
such a pitch of lightness and efficiency as to 
render flight — long .known to be possible — a 
practical achievement. A successful flying- 
machine — but not a machine large enough to, 
take up a human body — was made by Professor 
Langley of the Smithsonian Institute of Washing- 
ton as early as 1897. By 1909 the aeroplane 
was available for human locomotion. There 
had seemed to be a pause in the increase of 
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human speed with the perfection of railways daily efficiency increased, the waste of life 
and automobile road traction, but with the through ill-heaJth diminished, 
flying machine came fresh reductions in the Now here altogether we have such a change 
effectivedistance between one point of the earth's in human life as to constitute a fresh phase of 
surface and another. In the eighteenth century history. In a little more than a century this 
the distance from London to Edinburgh was an mechanical revolution has been brought about, 
eight days' journey ; in 1918 the British Civil in that time man made a stride in the material 
Air Transport Commissfbn reported that the conditions of his life vaster than he had done 
journey from London to Melbourne, half-way during the whole long interval between the 
round the earth, would probably, in a few years’ palaeolithic stage and the age of cultivation, or 
time, be accomplished in that same period of between the days of Pepi in Egypt and those of 
eight days. George III. A new gigantic material framework 

Too much stress must not be laid upon these for human affairs has come unto existence, 
striking reductions in the time distances of one Clearly it demands great readjustments of our 
place from another. They are merely one social, economical, and political methods. But 
aspect of a much profounder and more moment- these readjustments have necessarily waited 
ous enlargement of human possibility. The upon the development of t)|e mechanical re- 
science of agriculture and agricultural chemis- vQ|ution,and they are still only in their opening 
try, for instance, made quite parallel advances stage to-day. 
during the nineteenth century. Men learnt so 

to fertilize the soil as to produce quadruple S ;? 

and quintuple the crops got from the same There is a tende^<j|^ in many histories to 
area in the seventeenth century. There was a confuse together whai we have here called the 
still more extraordinary advance in medical mechanical revolution, which was an entirely 
science ; the average duration of life rose, the new thing in experience arising out of 
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tfaa devdopmeat of organized science, a new 
^tep like the invention of agriculture or the dis- 
covery of nietals, with something 
different in its origins, 
cid to the something for which thele was al- 
historical precedent, the 
social and financial development 
which is called the itidusttial Tevolution, The two 
processes were going on together, they were con- 
stiH^ly reacting upon each other, but they were 
in root and essence different. There would have 
been an industrial revolution of sorts if there 
had been no coal, no steam, no machinery ; but 
in that case it would probably have followed 
far more closely upon the lines of the social and 
financial developments of the later years of the 
Roman republic. It would have repeated the 
story of dispossessed free cultivators, gang 
labour, great estates, great financial fortunes, 
and a socially destructive financial process. 
Even the factory method came before power 
and machinery. Factories were the product 
not of machinery, but of the ''division of labour. 
Drilled and sweated workers were making such 
things as millinery, cardboard boxes and furni- 
ture, and colouring maps and book illustrations, 
and so forth, befofe even water-wheels had 
been used for industrial processes. There were 
facies in Rome in the days of Augustus. 
New books, for instance, were dictated to rows 
of copyists in the factories of the booksellers. 
The attentive student of Defoe and of the politi- 
cal pamphlets of Fielding will realize that the 
idea of herding poor people into establishments 
to work collectively for their living was already 
current in Britain before the close of the seven- 
teenth century. There are intimations of it 
even as early as More's Uiopid (151b). It was 
a social and not a mechanical developihent. 

Up to past the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the social and economic history of Western 
Europe was in fact retreading th|e path along 
which the Romait State had gone in the three 
last centuries b.c. America was in many ways 
a new Spain, and India and China a new Egypt. 
But the political disunions of Europe, the politi- 
cal convulrions against monarchy, the recal- 
citrance of the common folk and perhaps also 
the greater accessibility of the Western European 
jllllJigence to mechanical ideas ^ipd inventions, 
JH^d the process into directions. 


OF HISTORY 

Ideas of 'Shuman solidarity, thanks to Christian- 
ity, were far more widely diffused in this newer 
European world, political power was not so 
concentrated, and the man of energy anxious 
to get rich turned his mind, therefore, very 
willingly from the ideas of the slave and of gang 
labour to the idea of mechanical power and the 
machine. 

The mechanical revolution, the process of 
mechanical invention and discovery, was a new 
thing in human experience, and it went^ on 
regardless of the social, political, economic, and 
industrial consequences it might produce. The 
industrial revolution, on the other hand, like 
most other human affairs, was and is more and 
more profoundly changed and deflected by the 
constant variation in human conditions caused 
by the mechanical revolution. And the essen- 
tial difference between the amassing of riches, 
the extinction of small farmers and small 
business men and the phase of big finance in 
the latter centuries of the Roman Republic 
on the one hand, and the very similar con- 
centration of capital in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries on the other, lies in the 
profound difference in the character of labour 
that the mechanical revolution was bringing 
about. The power of the Old World was 
human power ; everything depended ultimately 
upon the driving power of human muscle, 
the muscle of ignorant and subjugated men. 
A little animal muscle, supplied by draught 
oxen, horse traction, and the like, contributed. 
Where a weight had to be lifted, men lifted 
itj where a rock had to* be quarried, men 
chipped it out ; where a field had to be 
ploughed, men and oxen ploughed it ; the 
Roman equivalent of the steamship was the 
galley with its banks of sweating rowers. A 
vast proportion of mankind in the early 
civilizations was employed in purely mechanical 
drudgery . At its onset , power-driven machinery 
did not seem to promise any release from 
such unimelligent toil. Great gangs of men 
were employed in excavating canals, in making 
railway cuttings and embankments, and the 
like. The number of miners increased enor- 
mously, But the extension of facilities and the 
output of commodities increased much more. 
And as the nineteenth century went on, the 
plain logic of the hew rituation asserted itself 
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more dearly. Human- beings were no longer 
wanted as a source of mere indiscriminated 
power. What could be done mechanically by 
a human being could be done faster and better 
by a machine. The human being was needed 
now only where choice and intelligence had to 
be exercised. Human beings 
were wanted only as human 
beings. The drudge, on 
wh^nm all the previous civili- 
zations had rested, the 
creature of mere obedience, 
the man whose brains were 
superfluous, had become un- 
necessary to the welfare of 
mankind. 

This was as true of such 
ancient industries as agri- 
culture and mining as it was 
of the newest metallurgical 
processes. For ploughing, 
sowing, and harvesting, swift 
machines came forward to 
do the work of scores of 
men.^ The Roman civiliza- 
tion was built upon cheap 
and degraded human beings; 
modern civilization is being 
rebuilt upon cheap mechani- 
cal power. For a hundred 
years power has been get- 
ting cheaper and labour 
dearer. If for a generation 
or so machinery has had to 
wait its turn in the mine, it 
is simply because for a time 
men were cheaper than 
machinery.^ 

Now here was a change- 
over of quite primary im- 
portance in human affairs. 

The chief solicitude of the 
rich and of the ruler in the 
old civilization had been to keep up a supply of 
drudges. As the nineteenth century went on. 
it became more and more plain to the intelligent 

* Here America led the Old World. 

® In Northumberland and Durham in the early days 
of coal mining they were so cheaply esteemed that it 
was unusual to hold inquests on the bodies of men 
kilted in mine disasters. 


directive people that the common man had now 
to be something better than a drudge. He had 
to be educated — if only to secure “ industrial 
efficiency." He had to understand what he 
was about. From the days of the first Christian 
propaganda, popular education had been 


smouldering in Europe, just as it has smouldered 
in Asia wherever Islam has set its foot, because 
of the necessity of making the believer understand 
a little of the belief by which he is saved, and of 
enabling him to read a little in the sacred books 
by which his belief is conveyed, Christian 
controversies, #^th their competition fo%| 
herenfs, plouglp the ground for the harves 
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OUTLffi 

|>optilaf education. In England, for instance, 
by the thirties and forties of thi nineteenth 
century, the disputes of the sects an< 5 ^he neces- 
sity of catching adherents young ha 4 produced 
an abundance of night schools, Sunday schools, 
and a series of competing educational organiza- 
tions for children, the dissenting British schools, 
the church National Schools, and even Roman 
Catholic elementary schools. The earlier, less 
ejjlhtened manufacturers, unable to take a 
broad view of their own interests, hated and 
opposed these schools. But here again needy 
Germany led her richer neighbours. The 
religious teacher found the profit-seeker at his 
side>; unexpectedly eager to get the commonalty, 

* if not educated, at least ** trained.*' The 
student of the English magazines of the middle 
and later Victorian .period may trace the 
steadily spreading recognition of the new neces- 
sity for popular education; The upper and 
middle classes of England, themselves by no 
means well educated, regarded popular educa- 
tion for a generation or so with a sort of 
tittering hostility. In the middle Victorian 
period it was thought to be extraordinarily 
funny that a shop assistant should lean across 
the counter and ask two lady customers not 
to speak French, as he understood the lang- 
widge.** This was a ** joke ” in fhat monu- 
ni^ntal record of British humour, PuiKh. It 
was almost as amusing to the Victorian English 
as the story of Balaam's ass. The German 
competitor later on robbed that joke of its 
fun. Before the death of Queen Victoria, 
English shop assistants were being badgered 
to attend evening classes to learn French. 

The second half of the nineteenth century 
was a period of rapid advance in popular edu- 
cation throughout all the Westernize^ world. 
There was no paraDel advance in the educa- 
tion of the upper classes, some advance no 
doubt, but nothing to correspond, and so the 
great gulf that ifad divided that world hitherto 
into the readers and the non-reading mass 
became little more than a slightly perceptible 
difference in educational level. At the back 
of this process was the mechanical revolution, 
apparently regardless of social conditions, but 
really insisting inexorably upon the complete 
abolition of a totally illiterate class throughout 
the world. 


OF history 

^ The economic revolution the Roman re- 
public had never been clearfmapprehended by 
the' common people of Rom®. The ordinary 
Roman citizen never saw theliianges through 
which he lived, clea^ and comprehensively as 
we see them. But the industrial revolution, as 
it went on towards the end of the nineteenth 
centufy, was more and more distinctly seen as 
one whole process by the common people it was 
affecting, because presently they could read and 
discuss and communicate, and because they went 
about and saw things as no commonalty had ever 
done before. 

In this Outline of History we have been 
careful to indicate the gradual appearance of 
the ordinary people as a class with a will and 
ideas in common. It is the writer’s belief that 
massive movements of the ''ordinary people" 
over considerable areas only became possible as 
a result of the propagandist religions, Chris- 
tianity and Islam, and their insistence upon 
individual self-respect. We have cited the 
enthusiasm of the commonalty for the First 
Crusade as marking a new phase in social 
history. But before the nineteenth century 
even these massive movements were compara- 
tively restricted. The equalitarian insurrec- 
tions of the peasantry, frqm the Wycliffe period 
onward, were confined to the peasant communi- 
ties of definite localities, they spread only slowly 
into districts affected by similar forces. The 
town artisan rioted indeed, but only locally. 
The chateau-burning of the French revolution 
was not the act of a peasantry who had over- 
thrown a government, it was the act of a pdSsan- 
try released by the overthrow of a government. 
The Commune of Paris was the first effective 
appearance of the town artisan as a political 
power, and the Parisian crowd of the First 
Revolution was a very mixed, primitive-think- 
ing, and savage crowd compared with any 
Western European crowd after 1830. 

But the mechanical revolution was not only 
pressings education upon the whole population, 
it was leading to a big-capitalism and to a l i^ e- 
scale reorganization of industry that was to 
produce a new and distinctive system of ideas , 
in the common people in the place of the mere 
uncomfortable recalcitrance and elemental re- 
bellions of an illiterate commonalty. We 
hava^ already noted how the industrial revolu- 
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tion had split t||( manufacturing class, which 
had hitherto a middling and various sort 
of class, into tiro sections, the employers, who 
became rich en|Jfeh to mingle with the financial, 
merchandizing, and landowning classes, and the 
employees^ who drifted to a status closer and 
closer to that of mere 
gang and agricultural 
labour. As the manu- 
facturing employee 
sank* the agricultural 
labourer, by the intro- 
duction of agricultural 
machinery and the in- 
crease in his individual 
productivity, rose. By 
the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, Karl 
Marx (1818-83), a Ger- 
man Jew of great 
scholarly attainments, 
who did much of his 
work in the British 
Museum library in 
London, was pointing 
out that the organiza- 
tion of the working 

classes by the steadily concentrating group of 
capitalist owners, was developing a new social 
classification to replace the more complex class 
systems of the past (see Chap. XX, §§ 4. 5» ^ind 
b). Property, so far as it was power, was being 
gathered together into relatively few hands, 
the hands of the big rich men, the capitalist 
cl^s ; while there was a great mingling of 
worker^ with little or no property, whom he 
called the “ expropriated," or " proletariat " — 
a misuse of this word (see Chap. XXVII, § 2) — 
who were bound to develop a common " class 
consciousness " of the conflict of their interests 
with those of the rich men. Differences of 
education and tradition between the various 
older social elements which were in process of 
being fused up into the new class of the expro- 
priated, seemed for a time to contradict this 
sweeping generalization; the traditions of the 
professions, the small employers, the farmer 
peasant and the like were all different from 
one another and from the various craftsman 
traditions of the workers; but with the spread 
of education and the cheapening of^^ litera- 
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ture, this “ Marxian ” generalization becomes 
now more and more acceptable. These classes, 
who were linked at first by nothing but a com- 
mon impoverishment, were and are being re- 
duced or raised to the same standard of life, 
forced to read the same books and share the same 
inconveniences. A 
sense of solidarity be- 
tween all sorts of p^r 
and propertyless i||n, 
as against the pmlt- 
ainassing and w^ealth- 
concent rating class, is 
growing more and 
more evident in our 
world. Old differences 
fade aw^ay, the differ- 
ence between craftsman 
and open-air worker, 
between black coat and 
overall, between poor 
clergyman and elemen- 
tary school -master, be- 
tw'oen policeman and 
bus-driver. They must 
all buy the same cheap 
furnishings and live in 
similar cheap houses ; their sons and daughters 
will all mingle and marry ; success at the upper 
levels becomes more and more hopeless for the 
rank and file. Marx, who did not so much 
advocate the class-war, the war of the expro- 
priated mass against the appropriating few, as 
foretell it, is being more and more justified 
events.^ 

§ 3 

To trace any broad outlines in the fermenta- 
tion of ideas that went on during the mechanical 
and industrial revolution of the nineteenth 
century is a very difficult task. But we must 

» It is sometimes argued against Marx that the 
proportion of people who have Havings invested has 
increased in many modern communities. These 
savings are technically “ capital ’* and their owners 
** capitalists " to that extent, and this is supposed to 
contradict the statement of Marx that property con- 
centrates into few and fewer hands. Marx used 
ihany of his tern^s carelessly and chose them iU> and 
his ideas were better than his words. When he wrote 
property he meant “ property so far as it is power.** 
The small investor has remarkably little power over his 
invested capital. 



I^fetenapjl , it if we are to link what has gone 
Otiore in this hi^ory with the condition of our 

the Fetmen-worjd to-^y. 

ution It will be convenient to distin- 

Idem, main periocjs in the hun- 

dred years between 1814 ®^^d 1914. First came 
the per^d 1814-48, in which there was a very 
considerable amount of liberal thinking and 
writing in limited circles, but during which there 
UP great changes or development of 
thbught in the general mass of the people. 
Throughout this period the world's affairs 
were living, so to speak, on their old intel- 
lectual capital, they were going on in accord- 
ance with the leading ideas of the revolution 
and the counter-revolution. The dominant 
liberal ideas were freedom and a certain vague 
equalitarianism ; the conservative ideas were 
monarchy, organized religion, social privilege, 
and obedience. 

Until 1848 the spirit of the Holy Alliance, the 
spirit of Metternich, struggled to prevent a 
revival of the European revolution that Napo- 
leon had betrayed and set back. In America, 
both North and South, on the other hand, the 
revolution had triumphed, and nineteenth- 
century liberalism ruled unchallenged. Britain 
was an uneasy country, never q\4te loyally 
reactionary nor quite loyally progressive, 
neither truly monarchist nor truly republican, 
the land of Cromwell and also of the Merry 
Monarch, Charles ; anti- Austrian, anti-Bour- 
bon, anti-papal, yet weakly repressive. We 
have told of the first series of liberal storms in 
Europe in and about the year 1830 ; in Britain 
in 1832 a Reform Bill, greatly extending the 
franchise and restoring something of its repre- 
sentative character to the House lof Commons, 
relieved the situation. Round and about 1848 
cam^% second and much more serious system 
of outbreaks, that overthrew the Orleans 
monarchy and established a second Republic 
in France (1848-52). raised North Italy and 
Hungary against Austria, and the Poles in 
Posen against the Germans, and sent the Pope 
in flight frotu the republicans of Rome. A very 
interesting Pan-Slavic conference held at Prague 
foreshadowed many of the territorial readjust- 
ments of 1919. It disperkd after an insurrec- 
tion at Prague had been suppressed by Austrian 
troops. 


, Ultimately all these insunfetions failed ; ^he 
current system staggered, but kept its feet. 
There were no doubt serious social discontents 
beneath these revolts, but as yet, except in 
th« jase of Paris, these had no very clear form ; 
and this 1848 storm, so far as the rest of Europe 
was concerned, may be best described, in a 
phrase, as a revolt of the natural political map 
against the artificial arrangements of the Vienna 
diplomatists, and the system of suppressions 
those arrangements entailed. 

The history of Europe, then, from 1815 to 
1848 was, generally speaking, a sequel to the 
history of Europe from 1789 to 1814. There 
were no really new motifs in the composition. 
The main trouble was still the struggle, thouglj^ 
often a blind and misdirected struggle, of the 
interests of ordinary men against the Great 
Power system which cramped and oppressed the 
life of mankind. 

But after 1848, from 1848 to 1914, though 
the readjustment of the map still went on towards 
a free and unified Italy and a unified Germany, 
there began a fresh phase in the process of 
mental and political adaptation to the new know- 
ledge and the new material powers of mankind. 
Came a great irruption of new social, religious, 
and political ideas into the general European 
mind. In the next three sections we will con- 
sider the origin and quality of these irruptions. 
They laid the foundations upon which we base 
our political thought to-day, but for a long time 
they had no very great effect on contemporary 
politics. Contemporary politics continu^HI to* 
run on in the old lines, but with ^steadily 
diminishing support in the intellectu^T convic- 
tions and consciences of men. We have already 
described the way in which a strong intellectual 
process undermined the system of Grand Mon- 
archy in France before 1789. A similar under- 
mining process was going on throughout Europe 
during the Great Power period of 1848-1914. 
Profound doubts of the system of government * 
and of the liberties of many forms of property 
in the economic system spread throughout thfe 
social body. Then came the greatest and most 
.disorganizing war in history, so that it is still 
impossible to estimate the power and range of 
the accumulated new ideas of those sixty-six 
year^ We have been through a greater catas- 
trophe even than the Napoleonic catastrople. 
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ai|d we are in a slack-water period, correspond- 
ing to the period 1815-30. Our 1830 anA our 
1848 are still to come and show us where we 
stand* 


We have traced throughout this history the 
gradual restriction of the idea of property from 
the first unlimited claim of the 
ment of the strong man to possess everything and 
gradual realization 0/ brother- 
hood as something transcending 
personal self-seeking (see especially Chap. 
XXXVII, § 13). Men were first subjugated 
into .more than tribal societies by the fear 
of monarch and deity. It is only within 
the last three or at most four thousand 
years that we have any clear evidence that 
voluntary self-abandonment to some greater 
end, without fee or reward, was an acceptable 
idea to men, or that anyone had propounded it. 
Then we find spreading over the surface of 
human affairs, as patches of sunshine spread 
and pass over the hillsides upon a windy day in 
spring, the idea thaf^there is a happiness in 
self-devotion greater than any personal grati- 
fication or triumph, and a life of mankind 
different and greater and more important than 
the sum of all the individual lives within it. 
We have seen that idea become vivid as a beacon, 
vivid as sunshine caught and reflected dazzlingly 
by some window in the landscape, in the teach- 
ings of Buddha, Lao Tse, and, most clearly of 

• al^||bf Jesus of Nazareth. Through all its 
variati<^s and corruptions Christianity has 
never completely lost the suggestion of a devo- 
tion to God’s commonweal that makes the 
personal pomps of monarchs and rulers seem 

* like the insolence of an overdressed servant and 
the splendours and gratifications of wealth like 
the waste of robbers. No man living in a com- 
munity which such a religion as Christianity or 

^ Islam has touched can be altogether a slave ; 
there is an ineradicable quality in these religions 
tliat compels men to judge their masters and 
to realize their own responsibility for the 
world, ^ 

As men have felt their way towards this new 
state of mind from the fierce self-centred greed 
and instinctive combativeness of th^ early 
flil^olithic family group, they have sought to 


express the drift of their thoughts and neces- 
sities very variously. They have found them- 
selves in disagreement .and conflict with old- 
established ideas, and there has been a ns^Jural 
tendency to contradict thesis ideas flatly, to 
fly over to the absolute contrary. Faced by a 
world in which rule and classes and ofder seem 
to do little but give opportunity for personal 
selfishness and unrighteous oppression, the first 
impatient movement was to declare for f^lfemi- 
versal equality and a practical anarchy. Faced 
by a world in which property seemed little more 
than a protection for selfishness and a method 
of enslavement, it was as natural to repudiate 
all property. Our history shows an increasing 
impulse to revolt against rulers and against 
ownership. We have traced it in the middle 
ages burning the rich man's chateaux and 
experimenting in theocracy and communism. 
In the French revolutions this double revolt is 
clear and plain. In France we find side by side, 
inspired by the same spirit and as natural parts 
of the same revolutionary movement, men who, 
with their eyes on the ruler’s taxes, declared 
that property should be inviolable, and others 
who, with their eyes on the employer’s hard 
bargains, declared that property should be 
aboUshed* But what they are really revolting 
against in each case is that the ruler and the 
employer, instead of becoming servants of the 
community, still remain, like most of man- 
kind, self-seeking, oppressive individuals. 

Throughout the ages we find this belief 
growing in men’s minds that there can be such 
a rearrangement of laws and powers as to give 
rule and order while still restraining the egotism 
of any ruler and of any ruling class that may be 
necessary, aSid such a definition of property 
will give freedom without oppressive ^ipower. 
We begin to realize nowadays that these ends 
are only to be attained by a complex construc- 
tive eflort ; they arise through the conflict 
of new human needs against ignorance and old 
human nature ; but throughout the nineteenth 
century there was a persistent disposition to 
solve the problem by some simple formulae ^ 
(And^be happy ever afterwards, regardless of 
the fact that all human life, all life^ is through- 
out the ages nothing but lhe continuing solution 
of a continuous synthetic problem.) 

The earlier half of the nineteenth century 
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saw a number of experiments in the formation 
of trial human societies of a new kind. One 
of these, the Oneida Community (1845-79), 
under t^, leadership of a man of very condder- 
able geX& and learning, John Humphry Noyes, 
did for a number of 


decades succeed in 
realizing many of the 
most striking proposals 
of Plato’s Republic ; it 
became wealthy and 
respected ; but it broke 
up in 1879 i3.rgely be- 
cause of the disposition 
of the younger genera- 
tion to leave its pecu- 
liar limitations in order 
to play a part in the 
larger community of 
the world outside. A 
powerful business cor- 
poration still preserves 
its industrial tradition,^ 
But the Oneida experi- 
ment was too bold and 
strange a departure to 


X^ry young children, improved the training of 
his workers, provided unempl05nnent pay during 
a period of trade depression, established a sys- 
tem of schools, and made New Lanark a model 
of a better industrialism, while at the same time 
sustaining its commer- 
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influence the general development of modern 
civilization. Far more important historically 
were the experiments and ideas of Robert 
Owen (1771-1858), a Manchester cotton-spinner. 
He is very generally regarded as the founder 
of modern Socialism ; it was in connection 
with his work that the word “ socialism '' 
first arose (about 1835.) 

He seems to have been a thoroughly compe- 
tent business man ; he made a number of in- 
novations in the cotton-spinning industry, and 
squired a fair fortune at an early age. He 
was distressed by the waste of human possibili- 
ties aAong his workers, and he set himself to 
improve their condition and the relations of 
employer and employed. This he sought to 
do first at his Manchester factory and after- 
wards at New Lanark, where he found himself 
in practical control of works employing about 
two thousand people. Between 1800 and 1828 
he achieved very considerable things : he reduced 
the hours of labour, made his factory sanitary 
and agreeable, abolished "the emplo5ment of 


cial prosperity. He 
wrote vigorously to de- 
fend the mass of man- 
kind against the 
charges of intemper- 
ance and improvidence 
which were held to 
justify the ' economic 
.iniquities of the time. 2 
He held that men and 
women are largely the' 
product of their edu- 
cational environment, 
a thesis that needs no 
advocacy to-day. And 
he set himself to a 
propaganda of the 
views that New Lanark 
Had justified. He at- 
tacked the selfish in- 
fellow-manufacturers, and in 


dolence of his 
1819, largely under his urgency, the first Fac- 
tory Act was passed, the first attempt to re- 
strain employers from taking the most stupid 
and intolerable advantages of their workers’ 
poverty. Some of the restrictions of that Act 
amaze us to-day. It seems incredible now that 
it should ever have been necessary to pr^itect 
little children of nine (!) from work in factories, 
or to limit the nominal working day*^of such 
employees to twelve hours ! 

People are perhaps too apt to write of the 
industrial revolution as though it led to the 
enslavement and overworking of poor children 
who had hitherto been happy and free. But this 
misinterprets history. From the very be- 
ginnings of civilization the little children of the 
poor had always been obliged to do whatever 
work they could do. But the factory system 
gathered up all this infamtile toil and made it 
Jlystematic, conspicuous, and scandalous. The 
lactory system challenged the quickening 
human conscience on that issue. The British 


^ See J. H. Noyes, History of American Socialisms^ 
and Eastlake, The Oneida Community. 


^ Be# his A New View of Society, or Sssays on the 
Principles of the Formation of the HtajjMn Character. 
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Factory Act of 1819, weak and feeble though 
it seems to us, was the Magna Charta of child- 
hood ; thereafter the protection of the children 
of the poor, first from toil and then from bodily 
starvation and ignorance, began. 

We cannot tell here in any detail the full 
story of Owen's life and thought.^ His work 
at New Lanark had been, he felt, only a trial' 
upon a small working model. What could be 
done for one industrial community could be 
done, he held, for every industrial community 
in the country ; he advocated a resettlement 
of the industrial population in townships on 
the New Lanark plan. For a time he seemed 
to have captured the Pagination of the world. 
The Times and Morning Post supported his 
proposals ; among the visitors to New Lanark 
was the Grand Duke Nicholas, who succeeded 
Alexander I as Tsar ; a fast friend was the 
Duke of Kent, son of George III and father of 
Queen Victoria. But all the haters of change, 
and all — and there are always many such — who 
were jealous of the poor, and all the employers 
who were likely to be Troubled by his projects, 
were waiting for an TOcuse to counter-attack 
him, and they found it in the expression of his 
religious opinions, which were hostile to official 
Christianity, and through those he was success- 

^ See F. Podmore, Life of Robert Owen, or his own 
Life of Robert Owen, Written by Himself. 


fully discredited. But he continued to develop 
his projects and experiments, of which the chief 
was a community at New Harmony in Indiana 
(U.SA.), in which he sank most of capital. 
His partners bought him out of the New Lanark 
business in 1828. 

Owen’s experiments and suggestions ranged 
very wddely, and do not fall under any single 
formula. There was nothing doctrinaire about 
him. His New Lanark experiment was the first 
of a number of “ benevolent businesses " in the 
world ; Lord Leverhulme’s Port Sunlight, the 
Cadbury s' Bourn ville, and the Ford businesses 
in America are contemporary instances ; it 
was not really a socialist experiment at all ; 
it was a “ paternal ” experiment. But his 
proposals for state settlements were what we 
should call state socialism to-day. His Ameri- 
can experiment and his later writings point 
to a completer form of socialism, a much wider 
departure from the existing state of affairs. 
It is clear that the riddle of currency exercised 
Owen. He understood that we can no more 
hope for real economic justice while we pay for 
work with money of fluctuating value than we 
could hope for a punctual world if there was a 
continual inconstant variability in the length 
of an hour. One. of his experiments was an 
attempt at a circulation of labour notes repre- 
senting one hour, five hours, or twenty hours 
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The co-operative societies of to-day. 
societies of poor men which combine for the 
collective buying and distribution of commo- 
dities j||i^ collective manufacture or dairying 
or otfli^forms of agriculture, arose directly 
out of his initiatives, though the pioneer co- 
operative societies of his own time ended in 
failure. Their successors have spread through- 
out the whole world, and number to-day some 
thirty or forty million of adherents. 

A point to note about this early socialism of 
Oweh^s is that it was not at first at all “ demo- 
cratic.*' Its initiative was benevolent, its 
early form patriarchal ; it was something up 
to which the workers were to be educated by 
liberally disposed employers and leaders. The 
first socialism was not a worker's movement ; 
it was a master's ntovement. 

Concurrently with this work of Owen's, ‘ 
another and quite independent series of develop- 
ments was going on in America and Britain 
which was destined to come at last into re- 
daction with his sqciahs|||l ideas. The English 
law had long prohibited combinations in re- 
straint of trade, combinations to raise prices 
or wages by concerted action. There had been 
no great hardship in these prohibitions before 
the agrarian and industrial changes of the 
eighteenth century let loose a great swarm of 
workers living from hand to mouth and com- 
peting for insufficient employment. Under 
these new conditions, the workers in many 
industries found themselves intolerably squeeze(^. 
Jhey were played off one against another ; day 
and Jjjgur by hour none knew what con- 
flptw might not have made, and 
what further reduction of pay or increase of 
toil might not ensue. It became , vitally 
necessary fof the workers to make agreemqpts 
— illegal though they were — against such under- 
selling. At first these agreements had to be 
made and sustained by secret societies. Or 
dubs, established ostensibly for quite other 
purposes, social clubs, funeral socieiies, and 
the like, served to mask the wage-protecting 
combination. The fact that these associations 
were illegal disposed them to violence ; they 
vpre savage against blacklegs ” and "rats" 
who would not join them, and still more savage 
with traitors. In 1824 the House of Commons 
recognized the desirability of relieving tension 


m these matters by conceding the right of 
workmen to forrii combinations for " collective 
bargaining " with the masters. This enabled 
Trade Unions to develop with a large measure 
of freedom. At first very clumsy and primitive 
organizations and with very restricted freedoms, 
the Trade. Unions have risen gradually to be 
a real Fourth Estate in the country, a great 
system of bodies repreifeenting the mass of 
industrial workers. 

Arising at first in Britain and America, they 
have, with various national modifications, and 
under varying legaifconditions, spread to France, 
Germany, and all the Westernized communities. 

Organized originally’*' to sustain wages and 
restrict intolerable hours, the Trade Union 
movement was at first something altogether 
distinct from socialism. The Trade Unionist 
tried to make the best for himself of the existing 
capitalism and the existing conditions of em- 
plo5mient ; the socialist proposed to change 
. the system. It was the imagination and genera- 
lizingi^power of Karl Marx which brought these 
two movements into relationship. He was a 
man with the sense of history very strong in 
him ; he was the first to perceive that the old 
social classes that had endured since the be- 
ginning of civilization were in process of dis- 
solution and regrouping. His racial Jewish 
commercialism made the antagonism of pro- 
perty and labour very plain to him. And his 
upbringing in Germany — where, as we have 
pointed out, the tendency of class to harden 
into caste was more ^evident than in any 
other European country-^-;^ade him conceive 
of labour as presently becoming " class con- 
scious ’’ and collectively antagonistic to the 
property-concentrating classes. In the Trade 
Union movement which was spreading over the 
world, he believed he saw this develajB||ent of 
class-conscious labour. ^ 

What, he. asked, would be the outcome of the 
" class war " of the capitalist and proletariat ? 
The capitalist adventurers, he alleged, because 
of their iiAerent greed and combativeness, 
would gather power over capital into fewer 
%nd fewer hands,' until at last they would con- 


' Increases or diminutions of the passive share- 
class would not affect this concentration very 
ily. A shareholder has very Jittle power over 
[property^ 
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centrate all the means of production, transit, 
and the like into a form seizable by the workers, 
whose class consciousness and solidarity would 
be developed pari passu by the process of 
organizing and concentrating industry. They 
would seize this capital and work it for them- 
selves. This would be the social revolution. 
Then individual property and freedom would be 
restored, based upon the common ownership of 
the earth and the management by the commun- 
ity as a whole of the great productive services 
which the private capitalist had organized and 
concentrated. This would Jpe the end of the 

capitalist ** system, but not the end of the 
systefn of capitalism. State capitalism would 
replace private owner capitalism. 

This marks a great stride away from the social- 
ism of Owen. Owen (like Plato) looked to the 
connnonsense of men of any or every class to 
reorganize the casual and faulty political, 
economic, and social structure. Marx found 
something more in the nature of a driving 
force in his class hostility based on expropria- 
tion and injustice. And he was not sinffly a 
prophetic theorist ; he was also a propagandist 
of the revolt of labour, the revolt of the so- 
called proletariat." Labour, he perceived, had 
a common interest against the capitalist every- 
where, though under the test of the Great Power 
wars of the time, and particularly of the libera- 
tion of Italy, he showed that he failed to grasp 
the fact that labour everywhere has a common 
interest in the peace of the world. But with 
the social revolution ii^ view he did succeed in 
inspiring the formation of an international 
league of workers, the First International. 

The subsequent histqfy of socialism is che- 
quered between the British tradition of Owen 
and the German class feeling of Marx. What 
is calbd Fabian Socialism, the exposition of 
socialapby the London Fabian Society, makes 
itt . appial to reasonable men of all classes. 
What are called ** Revisionists " in German 
Socialism incline in the same direction. But 
on the whole, it is Marx who has carried the 
day against Ow^rand the general disposition 
of socialists throughout the world is to look to, 
the organization of labour and labour only to 
supply the fighting forces that will disentangle 
the political and economic organizatig ^ of 
bnman affairs from the hands of the 


less irresponsible private owners and adventurers 
who now control it. 

These are the broad features of the project 
which is called Socialism. We "will dteuss its 
incompletenesses and inadequacies iillpir next 
section. It was perhaps inevitable that social- 
ism should be greatly distraught and subdivided 
by doubts and disputes and sects and schools ; 
they are growth symptoms like the spots on 
a youth’s face. Here we can but glance at 
the difference between state socialism, which 
would run the economic business of the country 
through its political government, and the newer 
schools of syndicalism and guild socialism which 
would entrust a large measure in the government 
of each industry to the workers of every grade — 
including the directors and managers — engaged 
in that industry. This "guild socialism" is really 
a new sort of capitalism with a committee of 
workers and officials in each industry taking the 
place of the free private capitalists of that 
industry. The personnel becomes the collective 
capitalist. Nor can v^M^scuss the undemocratic^ 
idea of the Russian leroer L^nin, that a popu- 
lation cannot judge of socialism before it has 
experienced it, and that a group of socialists are 
therefore justified in seizing and socializing, if 
they can, the life of a country without at first 
setting up any democratic form of general 
government at all, for which sort of seizure he 
uses the Marxian phrase, a very incompetent 
phrase, the " dictatorship of the proletariat." 
All Russia now is a huge experiment in that 
dictatorship (February 1920).* The " pro- 

^ I find in a book of essays and addresses by Px;p{^or 
Soddy an interesting and compact sta|pinent ol iCiertain 
resemblances in spirit between scientific research and 
modern socialism. I venture to quote a passage here 
because of its great significance at the present time : 

“ The immense acquisition," he says, ^ to the wealth 
and resources of mankind which has been the result of 
the past century of science, should have been the golden 
opportunity of statesmen and humanitarians and the 
raw material out of which the sum total of human 
happiness could have been augmented. Instead, it 
has but revealed a growing incapacity and failure 
on the part of the altruist to appreciate nature and 
power 6f the new weapon that science has placed in his 
^ands, and an everincreasing rapacity and far- 
‘fightedness on the part of the egotist to secure it fot 
his own ends. 

" For many a decade now, owing ‘primarily and ih- 
disputtbly to riie intellectual achievements ol a com- 
parativi handful of men of communistic and cloisteral 
habit ol thought, a steady show^ of material benefits 
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letariat is supjlosed to be dictating through 
committees of workmen and soldiers, the 
Soviets,*, but at present we have no means of 
ascertai p ^ how far Russian affairs are under 
the diiS^ion of a genuine mass intelligence 
and will, and how far the activities of the 
Soviets are restrained and directed by the 
group of vigorous personalities which leads 
the revolution. Nor do we know if the methods 
of election u^d for . the Soviets are any im- 
provement upon the unsatisfactory methods in 
use in the jAtlantic democracies. Non-workers 
have no representation in this new Russian 
state. 

§ 5 

We are all socialists nowadays, said Sir William 
Harcourt years ago,, and that is loosely true 
to-day. There can be few people who fml to 
realize the provisional nature and the dangerous 
instability of our present political and economic 

has been raining down upon humanity, and for these 
. benefits men have fought i^he traditional manner of 
the struggle when the fi<i|p sunlight was the sole 
hazardous income of the world. The strong have fed 
and grown fat upon a larger and ever larger share of 
the manna. Initial slight differences of strength and 
sagacity have become so emphasized by the virile 
stream that the more ^tsuccessful are becoming mon- 
strously so, and the unsuccessful less and less able to 
secure a full meal than before the shower began. 

“ Already it savours of indelicacy and tactlessness to 
recall that the exploiters of all this wealth are not its 
creators ; that the spirit of acquisitiveness which has 
ensured success to them, rather than to their immediate 
neighbours, is the antithesis of the spirit by which the 
wealth was won. 

Amid all the sneers at the impracticability and 
visionary character of communist schemes, let it not be 
forgotten that science is a communism, neither theo- 
retical nor on paper, but actual and in practice. The 
results of those who labour in the fields of knowledge 
for its own sake are published freely and pooled in the 
general stock for the benefit of all. Common owner- 
ship of all its acquisitions is the breath of its life. 
Secrecy or individualism of any kind would destroy its 
fertility.'* 

So far Professor 5>oddy, but let the writer add that 
there is this point about the scientific world not to be 
overlooked. Every worker in the latter is a specially 
educated man, and he is free to leave the communism 
of science if he thinks fit. This is very different from a 
communism imposed upon an unprepared mass of 
people containing large recalcitrant minorities or 
majorities. A communism sustained by a commu- 
nity of will based on education — an extension, that is, 
of the communism of scientific research to human 
affairs generally — is the ideal underlying the political 
ideas of most intelligent modem men. 
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system, and still fewer who believe with the 
doctrinaire individualists that profit-hunting 
” go as you please " will guide man- 
^ortcom- any hav^n of prosperity and 

slSiSism as happiness. Great rearrangements 
Hum^* are necessary, and a systematic 
Society. * legal subordination of personal self- 
seeking to the public good! So 
far most reasonable men are socialists. But 
these are only preliminary propositions. How 
far has socialism and modem thought generally 
gone towards working out the conception of this 
new political and , social order, of which our 
world admittedly stands in need ? We are 
obliged to answer that there is no clear con- 
ception of the new state towards which we 
vaguely struggle, that our science of human 
relationships is still so crude and speculative as to 
leave us without definite guidance upon a score 
of primarily important issues. In 1920 we are 
no more in a position to set up a scientifically 
conceived political system in the world than 
were men to set up an electric power station 
in 1820. They could not have done that then 
to save their lives. 

The Marxist system points us to an accumu- 
lation of revolutionary forces in the modern 
world. These forces will continually tend 
towards revolution. But Marx assumed too 
hastily that a revolutionary impulse would 
necessarily produce an ordered state of a new 
and better kind. A revolution may stop half 
way in mere destruction. No socialist sect has 
yet defined its projected government clearly ; 
the Bolsheviks in their Russian experiment 
seem to have been guided by a phrase, the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, and in practice, 
we are told, Trotsky and Lenin have proved 
as autocratic as the less intelligent but equally 
well-meaning Tsar, Alexander I. We have been 
at some pains to show from our brief study of 
the French revolution that a revolution can 
establish nothing permanent that has not 
already been thought out beforehand and 
apprehended by the generalj|^d. The French 
republic, confronted with^liexpected diffi- 
culties in economics, currency, and international 
relationships, collapsed to the egotisms of the 
newly rich people of the Directory, and finally 
to the egotism of Napoleon. Law and a plan^ 
steadily upheld, are more necessary in revolu- 
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tionary times than in ordinary humdrum times, 
because in revolutiqnary times society degener- 
ates much more readily into a mere scramble 
under the ascendalfticy of the forcible and 
cunning. 

If in general terms we take stock of the 
political and social science of our age, we shall 
measure something of the preliminary intellec- 
tual task still to be done by mankind before 
we can hope to see any permanent constructive 
achievements emerging from the mere tradition- 
alism and adventuring that rule our collective 
affairs to-day. This socialism, which professes 
to be a complete theory of a new social order, 
we discover, when we look into it, to be no more 
than a partial theory — very illuminating, so far 
as it goes — about property. We have already 
discussed the relationship of social development 
to the restriction of the idea of property (Chap. 
XXXVII, § 13). There are various schools 
of thought which would restrict property more 
or less completely. Communism is the pro- 
posal to abolish property altogether, or, in other 
words, to hold all things in common. Modern 
Socialism, on the other hand — or, to give it a 
more precise name, y, Collectivism " — does 
clearly distinguish between personal property 
and collective property. The gist of the social- 
ist proposal is that land and all the natural 
means of production, transit, and distribution 
should be collectively owned. Within these 
limits there is to be much free private ownership 
and unrestricted personal freedom. Given effi- 
cient administration, it may be doubted whether 
many people nowadays would dispute that 
proposal. But socialism has never gone on 
to a thorough examination of that proviso 
for efficient administration. 

Again, what community is it that is to own 
the collective property ; is it to be the sovereign 
or the township or the county or the nation 
or mankind ? Socialism makes no clear answer. 
Socialists are very free with the word ** national- 
ize,** but we have been subjecting the ideas of 

nations,^*’ and Jipiationalism *’ to some very 
destructive critiSsm in this Outline. If social- 
ists object to a single individual claiming a 
mine or a great stretch of agricultural land as 
his own individual property, with a right to 
refuse or barter its use and profit to others, 
why sli<^uld a single nation be permitted to 


monopolize the mines or trade routes or natural 
wealth of the territories in which it lives, against 
the rest of mankind ? There seems to be great 
confusion in socialist theory in this ma^r. And 
unless human life is to become a mass mieting of 
the race in permanent session, how is the com- 
munity to appoint its officers to carry on its 
collective concerns ? After all, the private 
owner of land or of a business or the like, is 
a sort of public official in so far as his ownership 
is sanctioned and protected by the community. 
Instead of being paid a salary or .fees, he is 
allowed to make a profit. The only valid reason 
for dismissing him from his ownership is that 
the new control to be substituted will be more 
efficient and profitable and satisfactory to the 
community. And, being dismissed, he has at 
least the same claim to consideration from the 
community that he himself has shown in the 
past to the worker thrown out of emplo3fment 
by a mechanical invention. 

This question of administration, the sound 
and adequate bar to |pich immediate socializa- 
tion, brings us to the still largely unsolved pro- 
blem of human association ; how are we to 
secure the best direction of human affairs and 
the maximum of willing c^-operation with that 
direction ? This is ultimately a complex 
problem in psychology, but it is absurd to 
pretend that it is an insoluble one. There 
must be a definite best, which is the right thing, 
in these matters. But if it is not insoluble, it is 
equally unreasonable to pretend that it has been 
solved. The problem in its completeness in- 
volves the working out of the best methods in 
the following departments, and their complete 
correlation : — 

(i) Education , — The preparation of the in- 
dividual for an understanding and willing co- 
operation in the world's affairs. 

(ii) Information. — The continual truthful 
presentation to the individual of public affairs 
for his judgment and approval. Closely con- 
nected with this need for current information 
is the codification of the law, the problem of 
keeping the law plain, clear, and accessible to 
all. 

(iii) Representation . — ^The selection of repre- 
sentatives and agents to act in the collective 
interest in harmony with the general will based 
on this education and plain information. 
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’ * ’Without ; ft, ite .same ' time 
P $fitiativ» , ;.;rv ' ' ■; 

^ . , (v) Thoughi and Research,---Th& systematic 
^pticism of affairs and laws to provide data 
ior popular judgments, and through those judg- 
ments to ensure the secular improvement of 
.the human organization. 

• These are the five heads under which the 
broad problem of human society presents itself 
t& ns. In the world around us we see make- 
shift-devices at work in all those branches, 
ill co-ordinated one with another and unsatis- 
factory in themselves. We see an educational 
system meanly financed and equipped, badly 
organized and crippled by the interventions 
and hostilities of religious bodies; we see 
popular information supplied chiefly by a venal 
press dependent upon advertisements and 
subsidies ; we see farcical methods of election 
teturning politicians to Eg|wer as unrepresenta- 
tive as any hereditary ruler or casual conqueror ; 
everywhere the executive is more or less in- 
fluenced or controlled by groups of rich adven- 
turers, and the pursuit of political and social 
science and of public criticism is still the work of 
devoted and eccentric individuals rather than a 
recognized and honoured fiHfction in the state. 
There is a gigantic task before right-thtnl:ing 
men in the cleansing and sweetening of the poli- 
tician's stable, and until it is done, any complete 
realization of socialism .is impossible. While 
private adventurers control the political life 
of the state, it is ridiculous to think of the state 
taking over collective economic interests from 
private adventurers. 

Not only has the socialist movement ^failed 
thus far to produce a scientifically reasoned 
scheme for the correlation of education, law, and 
the exercise of public power, but even in the 
economic field, as we have already pointed out, 
creative forces wait for the oonception of a 
ri^t organization of credit and a right method 
of payment and interchange* It is a truism 
that the willingness of the worker depends, 
among other things, upon his compete con- 
hdencein the purdiasing power of the currency 
fo he is paid^ As this confidence goes, 

. |«POrk^ceaseSy ;except''.fo 'SO\far^ ^as it xm he 're- 
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;“CUiT€^cy .and imsin^ 
p^Ohdlo^ to restrain governments from the 
most interferend*^ with the public 

credit and with the circulation. And such in- 
terferences lead straight to the cessation of work, 
that is». of the production of necessary things. 
l|pon such vital practical questions it is scarcely 
too much to say that the mass of those socialists 
who would recast the world have no definite 
ideas at all. Yet in a socialist world quite as 
much as in any other sort of world, people 
must be paid money for their work rather than 
be paid in kind, if any such thing as personal 
freedom is to continue. Here too there must 
be an ascertainable right thing to do. Until 
that is determined, history in these matters 
will continue to be not so much a record of 
experiments as of flounderings.^ 

And in another direction the social and politi- 
cal thinking of the nineteenth century was, in 
the face of the vastness of the mechanicSLl 
revolution, timid, limited, and insufficient, and 
that was in regard to international relations. 
The reader of socialistic literature will find the 
socialists constantly writing and talking of the 
" State," and never betraying any realization 
that the " State " might be all sorts of organiza- 
tions in all sorts of areas, from the republic 
of San Marino to the British Empire. It is true 
that Kart Marx had a conception of a solidarity 
of interests between the workers in all the 
industrialized countries, but there is little or 
no suggestion in Marxist socialism of the 
logical corollary of this, the establishment of 
a democratic worl^ federal government (with 
national or provincial " state " governments) 

‘ Wc may note a very interesting experiment in wages 
payment here that has been made by the 
Oneida silver company. A committee on which the 
workers are strongly represented makes a summary 
week by week of the current prices of staple commo- 
dities and common necessities. Week by week it is 
noted that prices are so much per cent, above the normal 
figure of January 1^14 (or some such date), which is 
taken as the standard. On pay-day every worker 
receives his wages pius a perceni||| irepr^^ the 
higher prices, $0 t^at though the 'iictttat sums paid 
vary #eek by week, the purchasing power of the wages 
paid remains practically constant. Here, perhaps, wf 
have a germ el a system that may grow to considerable 
importance. The burthen of risitkg prices is shifted 
to thb employer, Who can take them intb account la 
.blS''pri|C^' ‘ ■ . y, 
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it this distance of time, toijlashor interfere with 
any discovery or expansion of the history of the 
world and mankind. - But it is aq^ally a fact 
in history that St, Paul and his successors added 
to or completed or imposed upon oit substituted 
another doctrine for — as you may prefer to 
think — the plain and profoundly revolutionary 
teachings of Jesus by expoimding a subtle and 
complex theory of salvation, a salvation which 
could be attained very largely by belief and 
formalities, without any serious disturbance of 
the believer’s ordinary habits and occupations, 
and that this Pauline teaching did involve very 
definite beliefs about the history of the world 
and man. It is not the business of the historian 
to controvert or explain these matters ; the 
question of their ultimate significance depends 
upon the theologian ; the historian’s concern is 
merely with the fact that official Christianity 
throughout the world adopted St. Paul’s view so 
plainly expressed in his epistles and so untrace- 
able in the gospels, that the meaning of religion 
lay not in the future, but in the past, and that 
JeSus was not so much a teacher of wonderful 
new things, as a predestinate divine blood sacri- 
fice of deep mystery and sacredness made in 
atonement of a particular historical act of dis- 
♦ obedience to the Creator committed by our 
first parents, Adam and Eve, in rcponse to the 
temptation of a serpent infthe Garden of Eden. 
Upon the belief in that Fall as a fact, and not 
upon the personality of Jesus of Nazareth, 
upon the theories of Paul, and not upon the 
injunctions of Jesus, doctrinal Christianity built 
itself. 

We have already^ noted that this story of 
the special creation of the world and of Adam 
and Eve and the serpent was also an ancient 
Babylonian story,* and probably a still more 
ancient Sumerian story,* and that the Jewish 
sacred books were the medium by which this 
very ancient and prknitive “ heliolithic ” ser- 
pent legend entered Christianity. Wherever 
official Christianil^ his gone, it has taken this 
itory with it. It has tied itself up to that 
story. Until a century and less ago the whc 3 &i* 
Christianized world felt bound toi|dpve, and 
did bflllpve, that the universe had been^pecially 
crealOT in the course of six days by the word of 
God a few thousand years before — according 
to Bishop Ussher, 4004 b.c, (The Universal 


OF . HISTORY 

History, in forty-two volumes, published in 1779 
by a group of London booksellers, discusses 
whether the precise date of the first day of 
Creation was March 21st or September 21st, 
4004 B.C., and inclines to the view that the 
latter was the more probable season.) 

Upon this historial assumption rested the 
religious fabric of the Western and Westernized 
civilization, and yet the whole world was littered, 
the hills, mountains, deltas, and seas were burst- 
ing with evidence of its utter absurdity. The 
religious life of the leading nations, still a very 
intense and sincere religious life, was going on 
in a house of history built upon sand. 

There is frequent recognition in classical 
literature of a sounder cosmogony. Aristotle 
was aware of the broad principles of modern 
geology, they shine through the speculations 
of Lucretius, and we have noted also Leonardo 
da Vinci’s (1452-1519) lucid interpretation of 
fossils. A Frenchman, Descartes (1596-1650)^ 
speculated boldly upon the incandescent be- 
ginnings of our globe, and an Italian, Steno, 
(1631-87) began the collection of fossils and 
the description of strata. But it was only as 
the eighteenth century drew ta its close that 
the systematic study of geology assumed such 
proportions as to affect the general authority 
of the Bible version of that ancient Sumerian 
narrative. Contemporaneously with the Uni- 
versal History quoted above, a great French 
naturalist, Buff on, was writing upon the Epochs 
of Nature (1778), and boldly extending the age 
of the world to 70,000 or 75,000 years. He 
divided his story into six epochs to square 
with the six days of the Creation story. These 
days, it was argued, were figurative days ; 
they were really ages. There was a general 
disposition to do this on the part of the new 
science of geology. By that accommodating 
device, geology contrived to make a peace with 
orthodox religious teaching that lasted until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

We cannot trace here the contributions of 
such men as Hutton and Playfair and Sir 
Charles Lyell, and the Frenchmen Lamarck and 
Cuvier, in unfolding and developing the record 
of the rocks. It was only slowly that the general 
intelligence of the Western world awakened 
to two disconcerting facts : firstly, that the suc- 
cession of life in the geological record did not 
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correspond to the acts of the six days of creation ; 
and, secondly, that the record* in harmony with 
a mass of biological facts, pointed away from the 
Bible assertion of a separate creation of each 
species straight towards a genetic relation be- 
tween all forms of life, 
in which even man was 
incUided I The import- 
ance of this last issue 
to the existing doctri- 
nal system was mani- 
fest. If all the animals 
and man had been 
evolved in this ascend- 
ant manner, then there 
had been no first 
parents, no Eden, and 
no Fall. ’And if there 
had been no Fall, then 
the entire historical 
fabric of Christianity, 
the story of the first 
sin and the reason for 
an atonement, upon 
which the current 
teaching based Chris- 
tian emotion and morality, collapsed like a 
house of cards. 

It was with something like horror, therefore, 
that great numbers of honest and religious- 
spirited men followed the work of the great 
English naturalist, Charles Darwin (1809-82) ; 
in 1859 published his Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection, a powerful and 
permanently valuable exposition of that con- 
ception of the change and development of 
species which we have sketched briefly in 
Chapter III ; and in 1871 he completed the out- 
line of his work with the Descent of Man, which 
brought man definitely into the same scheme of 
development with the rest of life. 

Many men and women are still living who 
can remember the dismay and distress among 
ordinary intelligent people in the Western 
communities as the invincible case of the bio- 
logists and geologists against the orthodox 
Christian cosmogony unfolded itself. The 
minds of many quite honest men resisted the 
new knowledge instinctively and irrationally. 
Their whole moral edifice was built upon false 
history ; they were too old and set to rebuild 


it ; they felt the practical truth of their moral 
convictions, and this new truth seemed to them 
to be incompatible with that. They believed 
that to assent to it would be to prepare a moral 
collapse for the world. And so they produced 
a moral collapse by 
not assenting to it. 
The universities in Eng- 
land particularly, being 
primarily clerical in 
their constitution, re- 
sisted the new learning 
very bitterly. Through- 
out the seventies and 
eighties a stormy con- 
troversy raged through- 
out the civilized world. 
The quality of the dis- 
cussions and the fatal 
ignorance of tlie church 
may be gauged by a 
description in Hac- 
kett’s Commonplace 
hook of a meeting of 
the British Association 
in i860, at which Bis- 
hop Wilber force assailed Huxley, the great 
champion of the Darwinian views, in this ^ 
fashion. 

Facing “Huxley with a smiling insolence, 
he begged to know, was it through his grandfather 
or grandmother that he claimed his descent from 
a monkey ? Huxley turned to his neighbour, 
and said, ‘ The Lord hath delivered him into 
my hands. ^ Then he stood before us and spoke 
these tremendous words, ‘ He was not ashamed 
to have a monkey for his ancestor ; but he would 
be ashamed to be connected with a man who 
used great gifts to obscure thetruth.' " (Another 
version has it ; “I have certainly said that a 
man has no reason to be ashamed of having 
an ape for his grandfather. If there were an 
ancestor whom I should feel ashamed in re- 
calling, it would rather be a man of restless 
and versatile intellect who plunges into scientific 
^^l|fiestions with which he has no real acquaint- 
ance, only to obscure them by an aimless 
rhetoric and distract the attention of his au<K- 
ence from the real point at issue by eloquent 
digressions, and skilled appeals to prejudice/*) 
These words were certainly spoken with passion* 
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tdpmtem , A¥A¥ ., 
'faint^A, soya HackeW^ was the 

temper of this eontro»yersy. 

The Darwinian movement toofe^formal Chris- 
tianity unawares, suddenly, Fdisn^ Chris- 
tianity was confronted with a deariy demon- 
"-strable error in her theological JiUtements. 
The Christian theologians were neither wise 
enough nor mentally nimble enough to accept 
the new truth, modify their formulae, and insist 
upon the living and undiminished vitality of 
the religious reality those formulae had hitherto 
sufficed to express. For the discovery of 
man’s descent from sub-human forms does not 
even remotely touch the teaching of the King- 
dom of Heaven* Yet priests and bishops 
raged at Darwin ; foolish attempts were made 
to suppress Darwinian literature and to insiilt 
and discredit the exponents of the new views. 
There was much wildjtalk of the antagonism *' 
of religion and science. Now in all ages there 
have been sceptics in Christendom. The Em- 
peror Frederick II was certainly a sceptic ; in 
the eighteenth century Gibbon and Voltaire 
were openly anti-Christian, and their writings 
influenced a number of scattered readers. But 
these were exceptional people. . . . Now the 
whole of Christendom became as a whole 
sceptical. This new controversy touched every- 
body who read a book or heard intelligent con- 
versation. A new generation of youn|^ people 
grew up, and they found the defenders of Chris- 
tianity in an evil temper, fighting their cause 
without dignity or fairness. It was the ortho- 
dox theology that the new scientific advances 
had compromised, but the angry theologians 
declared that it was religion. 

In the end men may discover that religion 
shines all the brighter the loss of its, doctrinal 
wrappings, but to the 3^ung it seemed as if 
indeed there had been a conflict of science and 
religion, and that in that conflict science had 
won. 

The immediate effect of this great dispute 
upon the ideas and methods of people in the 
prosperous and influential classes throughout 
the westeimized world was very detrimental 
indeed. The new biological science was bring- 
ing nothing constructive as 3^t to replace the 
old moral stand-bys. A real demoralization 
ensued. The general level of social life in 
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those classes was fer higher in the early twentieth 
than in the early seventeenth century, but in 
one respect, in respect to disintereste^ess and 
conscientiousness in these dasses,.it is probable 
^at the tone of the earlier age was better than 
the latter. In the owning and active classes 
of the seventeenth century, in spite of a few 
definite “ infidels," there was probably a much 
higher percentage of men and women who 
prayed sincerely, who searched their souls to 
find if they had done evil, and who were pre- 
pared to suffer and make great sacrifices for 
what they conceived to be right, than in the 
opening years of the twentieth century. There 
was a real loss of faith after 1859. ^ke true 
gold of religion was in many cases thrown away 
with the worn-out purse that had contained it 
for so long, and it was not recovered. Towards 
the close of the nineteenth century a crude 
misunderstanding of Darwinism had become 
the fundamental mindstuff of great masses of 
the " educated " everywhere. The seventeenth- 
century kings and owners and rulers and leaders 
had had the idea at the back of their minds 
that they prevailed by the will of God ; they 
really feared Him, they got priests to put things 
right for them with Him ; when they were 
wicked, they tried not to think of Him. But the 
old faith of the kings, owners, and rulers of the 
opening twentieth century had faded under the 
actinic light of scientific criticism. Prevalent 
peoples at the close of the nineteenth century 
bdieved that they prevailed by virtue of the 
Struggle for Existence, in which the strong and 
cunning get the better of the weak and con- 
fiding. And they believed further that they had 
to be strong, energetic, rutlBfess,^" practical," 
egotistical, because God was dead, ^d had al- 
ways, it seemed, been dead — which was going 
altogether further than the new knowledge 
justified. 

They soon got beyond the first crude popular 
misconception of Darwinism, the idea that every 
man is for himself alone. But they stuck at 
the next level. Man, they decided, is a social 
animal like the Indian hunting dog. He is 
much more than a dog— but this they did not 
see. And just as in a pack it is necessary to 
bully and subdue the younger ap4 weaker for 
the general fpod, so it seemed right to than that 
the big dogs of the human pack should bully 
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and subdue, Heuce a new scorn for the ideas 
of democifacy that had ruled the earlier nine- 
teenth <Sentury, and a revived admiration for 
the overbearing and the cruel. It was quite 
characteristic of the times that Mr. Kipling 
should lead the children of the middle and 
upper-class British public back to the Jungle, 
to learn “ the law/' and that in his book Stalky 
and Co, he should give an appreciative descrip- 
tion of the torture of two boys by three others, 
who have by a subterfuge tied up their victims 
helplessly before revealing their hostile intentions. 

It is worth while to give a little attention to 
this incident in Stalky and Co,, because it lights 
up the political psychology of the British Em- 
pire at the close of the nineteenth century very 
vividly. The history of the last half century is 
not to be understood without an understanding 
of the mental twist which this story exemplifies. 
The two boys who are tortured are “ bullies,” 
that is the excuse of their tormentors, and these 
latter have further been incited to the orgy by 
a clergyman. Nothing can restrain the gusto 
with which they (and Mr. Kipling) set about the 
job. Before resorting to torture, the teaching 
seems to* be, see that you pump up a little justi- 
fiable moral indignation, and all will be well. 
If you have the authorities on your side, then 
you cannot be to blame. Such, apparently, is 
the simple doctrine of this typical imperialist. 
But every bully has to the best of his ability 
followed that doctrine since the human animal 
developed sufficient intelligence to be consciously 
cruel. 

Another point in the story is very significant 
indeed. The heinl master and his clerical as- 
sistant ar^ both represented as being privy to 
the affair. They want this bullying to occur. 
Instead of exercising their own authority, they 
use these boys, who are Mr. Kipling’s heroes, 
to punish the two victims. Head master and 
clergyman turn a deaf ear to the complaints 
of an indignant mother. All this Mr. Kipling 
represents as a most desirable state of affairs. 
In this we have the key to the ugliest, most 
retrogressive, and finally fatal i<|^ of modem 
imperialism ; the idea of a tamt' conspiracy 
hei^wcen the law and illegal violence. Just as 
the Tsardom wrecked itself at last by a furtive 
encouragement of the ruffians m the Black 
Hundred, who massacred Jews and other people 


supposed to be inimical to the Tsar, so the good 
name of British Imperial Government has 
been tainted — and is still tainted — by an 
illegal raid made by Doctor Jameson into the 
Transvaal before the Boer War, and by the 
adventures, which we shall presently describe, 
of Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith 
(now Lord Birkenhead) in Ireland. By such 
treasons against their subjects, empires de- 
stroy themselves. The true strength of rulers 
and empires lies not in armies and emotions, 
but in the belief of men that they are inflexibly 
open and truthful and legal. So soon as a 
government departs from that standard, it 
ceases to be anything more than “ the gang 
in possession,” and its days are numbered. 

It was just this dignity of government which 
the crude Darwinism and the Kiplingism of the 
later Victorian years was destroying. Com- 
petition and survival werU accepted as the basal 
facts of life. “ War is the natural state of 
nations,” said a popular London men’s weekly* 
the other day, with an air of repeating something 
universally known. “ Peace is only the interval 
of rest and preparation between wars.” In 
accordance with such ideas the growing boy 
was exhorted to be “ loyal ” to his school and 
contemptuous of other schools, ” loyal ” to his 
class against other classes, “ loyal ” to his 
nation and contemptuous and fierce towards 
other ifttions, “ loyal ” to the English-speaking 
peoples and contemptuous and hostile to the 
German or French-speaking. His instinct for 
brotherhood was narrowed and debased. The 
universal brotherhood of mankind was laughed 
to scorn. All life was bickering, he was taught ; 
and yet the Whole course of history has shown 
that the bickering nations perish, and that the 
alliances and coalescences of peoples and nations 
ensure the life they comprehend. 

So the D^irwinian crisis continued that de- 
struction of Christian prestige which the narrow- 
ness of priestcraft and the consequent division 
of Christendom among the monarchist and 
national Protestant churches of the Reformation 
had begun, and at a time when man's need for 
pacifying and unifying ideas was greater than 
it had i>vcr been. Just when men of difiCerent 
races l^d languages and political ideas were 
being i^ought by the mechanic^ revolution 
'%Towh Topics » November aSth, 1910. 

; 



a contact and a power of mtitubl r 

initury undreamt of before, the authority of 
the doctrines by wkich men jhad hitherto 
tmnscended tribal and ' local hirfl^tions was 
undermined. Just when difletent^cjasses were 
being aroused to a fierce realization of mutual 
economic antagonism, the fundamental teaching 
of brotherhood was discredited and a pseudo- 
scientific sanction given to self-seeking and 
oppression.’^ From this stage onward the his- 
torian can tell no longer of ordinary clerical 
Christianity as a power in men's affairs. In 
politics and social questions the appeal to its 
standards ceased. Yet never was there so im- 
perative a demand in the world of men for a 
common basis upon which they could work 
together, a common conception of aim in which 
they could lose themselves. We shall find great 
masses of people inspired to passionate devotion, 
by ideas of nationalism, of imperialism, of class- 
conscious socialism. But official and orthodox 
Christianity no longer inspired. Men would Up; 
longer live by it or die for it. 

This paradoxical final decline of a universal 
faith in the Westernized world, ju&t when men 
were being drawn together by the mechanical 
revolution into one inseparable political and 
economic system, may h^|y*^ been due entirely 
to the coincidence of |^t revolution with de- 
structive scientific discovery, or it may also have 
been accelerated by the irritations produced by 
the sudden close clashing with unfamiliar 
peoples and races. It may have been a merely 
temporary decline due to the need for a slough- 
ing-off of the outworn theology and antique 
sacerdotalism which confined its appeal to the 
Western world, preparatory to a reconstruction 
of religious statement upon simpler world-wide 
lines. It may have been merely a cleansing 
of the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth from 
theological and ceremonial accretions. Upon 
such ** may have beens " we can speculate here, 
but we cannot decide. History can deal with 
the small beginnings in the past of the great 
things of the present, but in the present only 
with what is plain and obvious. We cannot tell 
lUiat seeds of the future may not be germinating 
already amidst our present confusions. 

A Kropotkfi)/8 Mut%ial A id is Worth aotmg here as one 
of the earliest correctives to these popular xnisooncep- 
tions of Darwiniszii.— -G. M. 


The vast changes we have been recbrding 
in the range of human power and intercourse 
Mr Glad- constitute the fundamental realities 
st<me and the of nineteenth-century history. But 

Kati^alism political history of a 

time do not show what is being made , 
but what has been made, and what is still going 
on. The formal history of the latter half of the ’ 
nineteenth century is not so much concerned 
with these permanent changes in human affairs, 
as with the schemes of Foreign Offices and the 
continuing exploits of the Great Powers. The 
men who were discovering, inventing, developing 
inventions and working out ideas were far too 
busy and far too fe# for effective interference in 
public affairs. The diplomatists, politicians, and 
statesmen, on the other hand, were far too oc- 
cupied with their established interplay of nations 
and parties to heed what the contemporary 
mind was doing. The Earl of Beaconsfield 
(1804-81), a leading British statesman, re- 
marked (of the Darwinian controversy) that it 
seemed to be a dispute whether men were 
descended from apes or angels, and that for 
his part, he was " on the side of the angels " 
— a sprightly saying which added greatly to 
his reputation. His rival, Gladstone (1809-98), 
was of a more serious quality, and in the habit 
of plunging during his vacations heavily and 
conspicuously into intellectual affairs ; among 
other such exploits he joined in public con- 
troversy with Huxley upon Huxley’s own sub- 
ject. He revealed ideas derived from Buff on 
(died 1788) uncontaminated by any later in- 
fluence. The whole field of modem discovery, 
says Lecky in his Democracy"' and Liberty, was 
outside his range. 

When this Mr. Gladstone was taken by Sir 
John Lubbock to see Chaisles Darwin,* he t^ked 
all the time of Bulgarian politics, and was evi- 
dently quite unaware of the real importance of 
the man he was visiting. Darwin, Lord Morley 
records, expressed himself as deeply sensible 
of the honour done him by the visit of such 
a great man," but he offered no comments on 
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of the world, and wherever electricity serves 
otir kind, was also visited by Gladstone when 
the latter was Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
man of science tried in vain to explain some 
simple piece of apparatus to this fine flower of 
the parliamentary world. But/' said Mr. 
Gladstone, after all, what good is it ? " 

Why, sir/' said Faraday, doing his best to 
. bring things home to him, presently you will 
be able to tax it." ^ 

Mr. Gladstone was one of the most central 
and representative politician statesmen of the 
later niifeteenth century, and it will be worth 
while to devote a paragraph or so to his ideas 
and intellectual limitations. They will help 
us to understand better the astonishing irrele- 
vance of the political life of this period to the 
realities that rose about it. He was a person of 
exceptional intellectual vigour ; he had flashes 
of real insight ; but his circumstances and 
temperament conspired against his ever attain- 
ing any real vision of the world in which he 
lived. 

He was the son of Sir John Gladstone, a 
West Indian slave-holder, the mortality among 
whose slaves was a matter of debate in the House 
of Commons ; he was educated at Eton College, 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, and his mind 
never recovered from the process. We have 
already told how after the Reformation the 
English universities ceased to be the organs of 
the general intellectual life, and shrank to be 
merely the educational preserves of the aris- 
tocracy and the church. Jews, Roman Catho- 
lics, dissenters, sceptics, and all forms of in- 
tellectual activity were carefully barred out 
from those almost extinguished lamps of learn- 
ing. Their mathematical work was poor, a 
series of exercises in the mere patience-games 
and formula- writ inf of lower mathematics; 
science they despised and excluded, and their 
staple training was the study, without any 
archaology or historical perspective, of the 
more rhetorical and poetic " of the Latin 
and Greek classics.* Such a training prepared 

^ R. A, Gregory's Discovery, 

* Tfie great Oxford school of .q|||||||r Humaniores, 
which means a serious study of JHHbt Philosophy 
and Ancient History, was alrca||jjra|^ty years old 
in Gladstone's time, and was a rittfi^ft^ous training 
in solid philosophy and solid hia|HH||i^ Waii all the" 
more serious, as evffy candidate|^tt|H^ars had to 


men not so much to tackle and solve the pro- 
blems of life, as to plaster them over with more 
or less apt quotations. It turned the mind 
away from living contemporary things ; it 
showed the world reflected in a distorting 
mirror of bad historical analogies ; all the fated 
convergencies of history were refracted into 
false parallels. The British Parliament was 
thought of as a Senate, statesmen postured as 
patricians and equestrians ; the new industrial 
population, now learning to read and think for 
itself, was transfigured into the likeness of the 
illiterate savage and privileged citizen mob of 
later republican Rome.® It was natural, there- 

take two schools, and to offer Mathematics as well as 
Liter iB Humaniores. Both Peel (about i8io) and 
Gladstone (about 1830) took these two schools, and 
both gained Firsts in both. (This, by the way, is 
the only' true and genuine " double first.") Men 
with such a training were genuinely and nobly trained 
for statesmanship. — E. B. 

With no knowledge of ethnology, no vision of 
history as a whole, misconceiving the record of geology, 
ignorant of the elementary ideas of biological science, 
of modern political, .social, and economic science and 
modern thought and literature 1 — H. G. W. 

* The old classical training had great faults, but not 
quite those which are here imputed to it. It was the 
education of an aristocratic leisured class who had not 
to earn their living. Hence it was (1) entirely idealist 
and non-utilitarian. It aimed not at fitting people for 
a paid profession, but at culture and inner develop- 
ment. (2) It depended enormously on leisure, Tfie 
work done in compulsory work-hours was small in 
range, but severe, almost entirely classics and mathe- 
matics, These were intended as a training of the 
mind and a test of ability, but were not the real field 
of ambition. That lay in the large amount of time 
allotted to free study. Peel, Gladstone, Macaulay, 
Hallam, etc., show what was expected of the best men. 
Literature, modern history, French and Italian, theo- 
logy and philosophy, and even a good deal of genera- 
lized science, were things you read in your free time. 
Think what Macaulay's " schoolboy " was supposed 
to know, and reflect that practically none of it was 
taught in school hours ! Some of the best papers on 
English literature that I ever read were done by a 
certain sixth form which had, I was told, no time kt 
ail given to the subject in the time-table. As the 
Head Master told me, " A good man was rather laughed 
at if he did not know Shakespeare and Milton." 

This conception of a small hard nucleus of com- 
pulsory work, combined with a wide margin of leisure, 
was very good for the best men, who used tiheir free time 
in the right way, but left the weak mep tho]rougj|||f 
uneducated. The reaction against it came with long 
hours, wide curriculum, and compulsory games* leaving 
no leisure either for itudy or for mischief. 

The modem idea school should teach, sif that a 

boy oiii|ht to know, is educationally disastrous: but it 
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like education. But this 

te|pe q:ae»iiott 8 .—<S^. ‘M. ’' ,_ , . , 

G. M<, I submit, had not grasped t^ modim Idsa in 
education. The modem idea of 4 school as 

exemplihed in such a case as Oundle does itcit hll up the 
time of the boy with prescribed work and games ; it 
leaves laorgc spaces for self-development ; but also it 
provides museums, a good collection of pictures, 
libraries, and an abundance of good musit insteadi 
the mere "playing fields "of the old type of public 
school. And it inquires into the use a boy is making of 
his free energies. The phase of " cram " is over, but 
the new schools do provide gobd pasture, show the 
way thither, and " vet " a boy who displays no ap- 
petite. G. M. ignores entirely the clear statement in 
text that Gladstone was a grossly ignorant man, 
and the instances given of the feebleness and worthless- 
ness of the " generalized science " these boys of the old 
persuasion picked up. So far from the old classical 
training being the education of an aristocratic class^ 
it was, as G. M. admits within a line or so, the educa- 
tion of a few individuals, the rest of the class remain- 
ing barbarians. It may have aimed at culture and 
inner development, but it missed its aim. Con- 
sequently, . the bright lads of the Gladstone-Macaulay- 
Peel type who did not pick up a few enlightened ideas by 
accident or at home, were quite unable to carry their 
own class with them, ; it remained politically boorish. 
They had to appeal for understanding to classes whose 
education had been free from " classical" preten- 
tiousness. ... 

These notes submitted to E. B. at this steige provoked 
him to a warm protest. His sympathies were " heart 
and soul with G. M.," and Mr. Gladstone, he declared 
with emphasis, was not an ignorant man. A little 
more must be said on this question. If the reader 
realize, what we have been trying to make clear in 
this history, that human progress is largely mental 
pre^eas, a clearing and an enlargement of ideas, 
then "ik'e will understand why it is that the compiler 
of this Outline has given so much space here to 
these controversial notes upon the education of Mr. 
Gladstone* Fbr the education of Mr. Gladstone was 
typical of that ruling-class education which has 
dominated British and European affairs, so far as they 
have been dominated by ideas, up to the present time. 

It is most significant of the differences and difficulties 
of our age that the statement, which seemed to the 
writer a simple statement of an obvious fact, that Mr. 
Gladstone was a profoundly ignorSnt man, should 
have so scandalized two of the editors of this work. 
No doubt Mr. Gladstone knew much and knew many 
things, and it is just because he did so and was in 
many respects the fine flower of the education of his 
period, Shat his ignorance is so interesting to us. 
Many Chinese mandarins knew much and many things 
-^heautifully. And were ignorant men. Mr. Glad- 
stone's was not the ignorant 6 f deficiency, but the 
ignorance of excess, a copioua ignorance ; it was 
not a failure to know this or that pai^nlar fact, 
ah ignorance excusable enoui^, but a profound and 
soug^-alter and established ignorance of reality, so 
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that he did not grasp the bearing of definite 
facts presented to him or of far-reaching ideas put 
before him, upon the great iasueawith which he was 
concerned. He lived; as it Were, ill a luminous and 
blinding cloud; That cloud, udkich 1 call his ignorance, 
^ two editors call his wonderful and abounding 
.culture. It was a culture that wrapped about and 
adorned the great goddess Reality. But, indeed, she 
is not to be adorned but stripped. She ceases to be 
herself or to blees her votary unless she is faced stark 
and fearlessly. — H. G. W. 

fore, that at the Oxford Union Society young 
Gladstone should distinguish himself by an 
eloquent speech against the threatened reform 0/ 
the worst electoral abuses (see Chap. XXXVI, 
§ 2),: should contest the immediate emancipa- 
tion of the parental slaves — slavery, he said, 
was sanctioned by Holy Scripture — and 
should oppose on religious grounds the removal 
of the disabilities of the Jews. He was returned 
to Parliament as Tory member for Newark in 
1832, promising to resist ** that growing desire 
for change*' which threatened to produce, 

along with partial good, a melancholy pre- 
ponderance of mischief." In his first Parliament 
he distinguished himself by his opposition to 
the admission of religious dissenters to the 
universities. 

Here we have a mind manifestly of a tradition 
and make-up akin to that of the framers of 
the Holy Alliance, a mind set steadfastly against 
all the vast creative tendencies of the nineteenth- 
centUQ^ world, as though they were no more 
than a mere mischievous restlessness of slaves 
and lower-class persons that would presently 
be allayed. But because of the streak of 
insight in his composition, Gladstone did not 
remain set in a course of pure conservatism, he 
presently began to realize the strength of the 
stream upon which things were being carried 
forward ; his intelligence, in spite of its per^- 
version, set itself to grasp the real forms of the 
torrent of change about him. He was a man 
of great ambitions and immense energy ; his 
^mosity against his brilliant and flippant 
Jewish rival Disraeli (afterwards Lord Beacons- 
field), who was becoming the leader amid the 
shifting of groups and parties, swung this man 
who had be^the rising hope of the stern 
imbending f®ies " more and more into a 
liberal attitude He began to express beKef 
in the peofde; support extensiems of the 
franchise, the esteem of the 
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setters, and, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to shift the burthen of taxation from off the 
food aiid coxnfbrts of the new classes of needy 
voters that the franchise extensions were 
bringing into -the political world. It is clear 
that for some years he was profoundly per- 
plexed by the deep 
forces that evidently 
lay beneath the stir 
and thrust of interna- 
tional politics ; then 
he became a great ex- 
ponent of a half-true 
theory, the theory of 
Nationalism, that has 
played and still plays 
an intensely mischiev^ 
ous part in the world. 

We have already 
pointed out that there 
must be a natural 
political map of the 
world which gives the 
best possible geographi- 
cal divisions for 
human administrations. 

Any other political di- 
vision of the world than 
this natural political 
map will necessarily be 
a misfit, and must pro- 
duce stresses of hostility 
and insurrection tending to shift boundaries in 
the direction indicated by the natural political 
map. These would seem to be self-evident pro- 
positions were it not that the diplomatists at 
Vienna evidently neither believed nor understood 
anything of the sort, and thought themselves as 
free to carve up the world as one is free to 
carve up such a boneless structure as a cheese. 
Nor were these propositions evident to Mr. 
Gladstone. Most of the upheavals and con- 
flicts that began in Europe as the world re* 
covered from the exhaustion of the Napoleonic 
wars, were quite obviously attempts of the 
ordinary common men to get rid of governments 
that were sudi misfits as to be in many cases 
intolerable. Generally the existing govern- 
ments were misfits throughout Europe because 
they were not socially representative, and so 
they were hampering production and wasting 


human possibilities ; but when there were added 
to these universal annoyances differences of 
religion and racial culture between rulers and 
ruled (as in most of Ireland), differences in 
race and language (as in Austrian North Italy 
and throughout most of the Austrian Empire), 
or differences in all 
these respects (as in 
Poland and the Tur- 
kish Empire in Europe),, 
the exasperation drove 
towards bloodshed., 
Europe was a system 
of governing machines 
abominably adj usted. 
But Mr. Gladstone was 
no patient mechanic 
set upon easing and 
righting the clumsy in- 
juries of those stupid 
adjustments. He was 
a white-faced, black- 
haired man of incred- 
ible energy, with eyes 
like an eagle’s, wrath 
almost divine, and the 
'‘finest baritone voice 
in Europe.” He ap- 
prehended these things 
romantically, therefore, 
in a manner suitable 
for passionate treat- 
ment in large halls. 

He was blind to the pitiful and wonderful 
reality of mankind, to these millions and millions 
of ill-informed, ill-equipped, inexpressive, and 
divided human beings, mostly very willing, 
could they but do it, to live rightly and well. 
He fixed his eagle eye on a fantastic vision of 
"nations rightly struggling to be free.”^ 

1 The impression made on me, an old Gladstoniatl* 
by Gladstone's politics, was mainly twofbld. (i) A 
strong assertion that politics were (as Aristotle said) 
a development of ethics, and concerned with discover- 
ing and doing what is Eight, not what is convement or 
profitable to any particular class or nations (9^) A 
strong 8 ub>conscious suggestion that the highest 
education and culture and knowledge were useiful lor 
politic^ which was in fact a very high practicat art, 
demani^g the highest qualities. Hence largely the' 
horror had of Dizzy. ( 3 ) A general aanguine con- 
victioi^ that Honesty was the best policy ; that whhi 
was rim would also prove to be ultimat^y the taott 
profits^, so that there was no real c«3>ddict« 
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nation?^ What i$ nationality"?-^ 
He^ever pawed to $sk. Mo onfc nnder 
«{^ of that fine 'baritone pfise^ to ask* But 
histcfrians must stand to the qucstjphs a politi- 
cian can evade. If our stcary of tii world has 
demonstrated anything, it has demonstrated 
the mingling of races and peoplesf instability 
of human divisions, the of 

human groups and human ideas of assocHW^^ 
A nation, it has been said, is an accumulation 
of human beings who think tl^y are one people ; 
but we are told that, Ireland is a nation, and 
Protestant Ulster certainly does not share that 
idea ; and Italy did not think it was one people 
until long after its unity was accomplished. 
When the writer was in Italy in 1916, people 
were saying : ** This war will make us one 

nation.'* Again, are the English a nation or 
have they merged into a “ British national- 
ity ? " Scotchmen do not seem to believe 
very much in this British nationality. It 
oannot be a community of race or language 
that constitutes a nation, because the Gaels 
and the Lowlanders make up the Scotch 
** nation " ; it cannot be a common religion, 
for England has scores ; nor a common litera- 
ture, or why is Britain separated from the 
CJnited States, and the Argentine Republic from 
•Spain ? We may suggest that a nation is in 
»efiect any assembly, mixture, or confusion of 
people which is either afflicted by or wishes to 
be afflicted by a foreign offlce of its own, in 
order that it should behave collectively as if 
at alone constituted humanity. We have al- 

I do not say that Mr. G. acted consistently up to 
these principles, or that they could be acted up to ; 
but they formed the milk of the word for most of us. 

G. M. 

I cannot agree that Gladstone was a prophet of 
nationalism. He was a prophet of Liberalism, and, 

AS such, a hater of oppression. He protested against 
Bourbon oppression in Kkples or Turkish oppression 
in Bulgaria or Armenia ; but to protest against 
oppression is not to champion nationalism. Gladstone 
championed not nationalism, but internationalism; 
he emp^isised the idea that “ public right " should 
tcontrol the relations of states. The fine words which 
Mr. Asquith used to state the British cause in August 
igX4 were (unless 1 am mistaken) an echo^of Glad- 
stone's own words. A noble ohfictibn to oppression ; a 
'noble championing of the rule of pubHc right-— these 
were the staples of Gladsti^e's prophecy. The pity 
was that, when it came to tlie actual handling of foreign 
a#slrs (e.g. in Egypt about 1SB4), Gladslone could not 
rtmnilate his ideals into pimcti^.-^E. B. 


ready in Cha]^ XXXVI, § 6, traced the develop- 
ment of monarchies into the 

rule of c^ces, playing the part of 

" PowedHpliPle nationality " which Mr. 
Gladstone made his guiding political principle, is 
really romantic and emotional 

exaggep Hj ^p. the stresses produced by the 
disconiMiPiro naluiral political map with un- 
suitable political arrangements. These stresses 
could be used for the benefit of this power or 
the detriment of that. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, and 
particularly throughout its latter half, there 
had been a great working up of this nationalism 
in the world. All men are by nature partizans 
and patriots, but the natural tribalism of men 
in the nineteenth century was unnaturally 
exaggerated, it was fretted and over-stimulated 
and inflamed and forced into the nationalist 
mould. Nationalism was taught in schools, 
emphasized by newspapers, preached and 
mocked and sung into men. Men were brought 
to feel that they were as improper without a 
nationality as without their clothes in a crowded 
assembly. Oriental peoples who had never 
heard of nationality before, took to it as they 
took to the cigarettes and bowler hats of the 
West. India, a galaxy of contrasted races, 
religions, and cultures, Dravidian, Mongolian, 
and Aryan, became a ** nation.” There were 
perplexing cases, of course, as when a young 
Whitechapel Jew had to decide whether he 
belonged to the British or the Jewish nation.^ 
Caricature and political cartoons played a large 
part in this elevation of the cult of these newer 
and bigger tribal gods — for such indeed the 
modern ” nations ” are — to their ascendancy 
over the imagination of the nineteenth century. 
if one turns over the pages of Punch, that queer 
contemporary record of the British soul, which 
has lasted now since 1841, one finds the figures 
of Britaimia, Hibernia, France, and Germania 
embracing, disputing, reproving, rejoicing, 
grieving. It greatly helped the diplomatists 
to carry on their game of Great Powers to 
convey politics in this form to the doubting 
general intelligence. To the common man, 
resentful that his son should be sent abroad to 

* Gr. B. Stem's ChUdren of No Man*s Lund is a novel 
of this topic of British nationality in relation to German 
Jews written Vith gresrt insifht. 
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be shot, it was made clear that ftist^ad of this a world of perpetual injuries, a world of states 
l^ing merely the result of th% cfestinacy and constantly preparpg for or waging war. 'But 
greed of two forei^ offices, ^ concurrently an^scordantly with the preach- 

necessary part of a righteous in^RiP gigantic ing of this nationalism of which Gladstone was 
struggle between two of these dim vast divinities, the outstanding exponent,' there was, among 
Rrance had been wronged b)^|^||||pia; or the stronger nationalities, a vigorous propa- 
Italia was showing a pfopei sj^^M^^ustria. gation of another set of ideas, the ideas of im- 
The boy’s death ceased to app^rroWutrage n^ialisiUi in which a powerful and advanced 
on common sense ; it assumed a sort of mytho- dSttSS was conceded the right to dominate 
logical dignity. And insurrection could clothe group of other less advanced nations or less 
itself in the same romantic habiliments as politically developed nations or peoples whose 
diplomacy. Ireland becaipe a Cindferella god- nationality was still undeveloped, who were 
dess, Cathleen ni Houlihan, full of heartrending expected by the dominating nation to be grate- 
and unforgivable wrongs, and Young India , ful for its protection and dominance. This use 



transcended its realities in the worship of 
Bande Mataram. 

The essential idea of nineteenth-century 
nationalism was the ** legitimate claim " of 
every nation to complete sovereignty, the claim 
of every nation to manage all its affairs withim 
its own territory, regardless of any other nation. 
The flaw in this idea is that the affairs and in- 
terests of every modern community extend to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. The assassina- 
tion at Serajevo in 1914, for example, which 
caused the Great War, produced the utmost 
distress among the Indian tribes of Labrador 
fcecause that war interrupted the marketing 
of the furs upon which they relied for such 
necessities as ammunition, without which they 
could not get sufficient food. A world of in- 
dependent sovereign nati^ means, therefore. 


of the word empire was evidently a different 
one from its former universal significance. The 
new empires did not even pretend to be a con- 
tinuation of the world empire of Rome. The 
leading spirit in British imperialism was Lord 
Beaconsfield, Gladstone’s antagonist. These 
two ideas of nationality and, as the crown of 

1 The doctrine of nationalities was in reality a legacy 
of French revolutionary theory. From the men of 
the First Republic, who found it a useful excuse for a 
forward foreign policy in the best Richelieu tradition, 
it passed into the of Napoleon, who gave 

more a^ltention to it 'at St. Helena than he had ever 
done at the Tuileri#« Thence it came naturally into 
the political inheritance of Napoleon III, who sackficed 
Fr&nce to his belief in it. Gladstone only got it by a 
side wind, the theory having drifted into the Britiffi 
traditlqei by reason of the accident of Canning*# anti- 
interv#||tionist foreign * polky during the Spanish 
Amerh^ War of Independence.-^^. G. 
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l^tleajl tBl^d ind^d political 

tlidagiit of the wdrldf throughSu^^^^ half 

^ the Bioeteenth cent\u‘y/ 4 itd to the 

practical exclitsion of any widet (!;OiliQeption of 
a common human welfare. They were plaus- 
ible and dangerously unsound working ideas* 
They represented liothing fundamental and 
unalterable in human nature, and they failed to 
meet the new needs of world controls aijd world 
security that the mechanical revolution was 
every ' day making more imperative. They 
were accepted because people in general had 
neither the sweeping view's that a scientific study 
of history can give, nor had they any longer 
the comprehensive charity of a world i^igion. 
Their danger to all the routines of ordinary life 
was not realized until it was too late. 

§ 8 

After the middle of the nineteenth century, 
this world of new powers and old ideas, this 
Europe be- fermenting new wine in the old 
tween 1848 bottles of diplomacy, broke out 
and 1878, through the flimsy restraints of the 
Treaty of Vienna into a series of wars. By an 
ironical accident the new system of disturbances 
was preceded by a peace festival in London, the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. 

The moving spirit in this exhibition was 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the nephew 
of Leopold I, the German king who had been 
placed upon the Belgian throne in 1831, and 
who was also the maternal uncle of the young 
Queen Victoria of England. She had become 
queen in 1837 the age of eighteen. The two 
young cou^s— they were of the same age — 
had married in 1840 voider their uncle's auspices, 
and Prince Albert was known to the British 
as the ** Prince Consort." He was a young man 
of sound intelligence and exceptional education, 
and he seems to have be«i greatly shocked by 
the mental stagnation into which England had 
sunken. Oxford and Cambridge, those once 
starry centres, were still recovering but slowly 
from the intellectual ebb of the later eighteenth 
century. At neither university did the annual 
matrioilations mlmber more than four hundred. 
The examinations were for the most part mere 
voce ceremonies. Except for two colleges 
in London (the University of London) and one 


^ DurhaiUi His was all the education on a 
university footing that England had to offer. 
It was vep the initiative of this scan- 

dalized ybtif|jf'^Gerraan who had married the 
British queen which produced the university 
commission of 1850, and it wats with a view t# 
waking tip Eng^nd further that he promoted 
the first International Exhibition which was to 
afford some opportunity for a comparison of the 
artistic and industrial products of the various 
European nations. 

The project wa#|^tterly opposed. In the 
House of Commons it was prophesied that 
England would life overrun by foreign rogues 
and revolutionaries who would corrupt the 
morals of the people and destroy all faith and 
loyalty in th|j|pountry. * 

The exhibinon was held in Hyde Park in a 
great building of glass and iron — ^which after- 
wards was re-erected as the Crystal Palace. 
Financially it was a great success. It made 
many English people realize for the first time 
that theirs was not the only industrial country 
in the world, and that commercial prosperity 
was not a divinely appointed British monopoly. 
There was the clearest evidence of a Euroj^ 
recovering steadily from the devastation of the 
Napoleonic wars, and rapidly overtaking the 
British lead in trade and manufacture. It 
was followed directly by the organization of 
a Science and Art Department (1853), to recover, 
if possible, the educational leeway that Britain 
had lost. 

The exhibition released a considerable amount 
of international talk and sentiment. It had 
already found expression in the work of such 
young poets as Tennyson, who had glanced 
down the vista of the future. 

” Till the war-drum throb'd no longer, and the battle* 
flags were furl'd 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world." 

There was much shallow optimism on the part 
of comfortable people just then* Peace seemed 
to be more secure than it had been for a long 
time. The social gales of 1848 had blown, and, 
it seemed, blown themselves out. Nowhere 
had the revolution succeeded. In France it 
had been betr?iyed a second time by a Bonaparte* 
a nephew of the first I|f|>oleon, but a much jne^e 
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supply swid intelligent man.' He had posed as 
a revolutionary while availing himself of the 
glamour of his name ; he had twice attempted 
raids on France during the Orleans monarchy. 
He had written a manual of artillery to link 
Jpimself to his imcle's prestige, and he had also 
published an account of what he alleged to 
be Napoleonic views, Des I dees Napolioniennes 
in which be jumbled up socialism, socialistic 
reform, and pacificism with the Napol^nic 
legend. The republic of 1848 was soon in 
difficulties with crude labour experiments, and 
in October he was able re-enter the country 
and stand for election as Pi|pident. He took 
an oath as President to be faithful to the 
democratic republici and to regard as enemies 
all who attempted to change the^rm of govern- 
ment. In two years' time (Ijfcember 1852) 
he was Emperor of the French. 

At first he was regarded with considerable 
suspicion by Queen Victoria, or rather by Baron 
Stockmar, the friend and servant of King 
Leopold of Belgium, and the keeper of the 
international conscience of the British queen 
and her consort. All this group of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha people had a reasonable and 
generous enthusiasm for the unity and well- 
being of Germany — upon liberal lines — and they 
were disposed to be alarmed at this Bonapartist 
revival. Lord Palmerston, the British foreign 
minister, was, on the other hand, friendly with 
the usurper from the outset ; he offended the 
queen by sending amiable dispatches to 
the French President without submitting them 
for her examination, and so giving her sufficient 
time to consult Stockmar upon them, and he 
was obliged to resign. But subsequently the 
British Court veered round to a more cordial 
attitude to the new adventurer. The openiu§ 
years of his reign promised a liberal monarchy 
rather than a Napoleonic career ; a government 
of ** cheap bread, great public works, and holi- 
days,"* and he expressed himself warmly in 
favour of the idea of nationalism, which was 
naturally a very acceptable idea to any liberal 
German intelligence. There had been a brief 
all-German parliament at Frankfort in 1848, 

* This Is a paradox to which 1 cannot subscribe. 
Please put me down as convinced of the opposite. 

* Albert Thomas in the Encyeiop4$dia Bfiiannica, 


which was overthrown in 1849 Prussian 

monarchy. 

(This conflict between JPalmerston and the 
Crown is interesting because it shows the way 
in which ^he aristocratic ruling class of the 
crowned republic of the Britain of the early 
Georges was now, with an uneasy democracy 
below it, an educated royal consort above, and 
an education which had not kept pace with the 
times, losing power to the renascent energy of 
the Cro^. A Stockmar would have been im- 
possible in the reigns of George I or George 11 ., 
or in a nineteenth-century Great Britain with 
a reasonably well-educated p>eerage.) 

Before 1848 all the great European courts 
of the ^Vienna settlement had been kept in a 
kind of alliance by the fear of a second and more 
universal democratic revolution. After the 
revolutionary failures of 1848 this fear was 
lifted, and they were free to resume the scheming 
and counter-scheming of the days before 1789 — 
with the vastly more powerful armies and fleets 
the first Napoleonic phase had given them. 
The game of Great Powers was resumed with 
zest, after an interval of sixty years, and it \ 
continued until it produced the catastrophe 
of 1914. 

The Tsar of Russia, Nicholas I, was the first 
to move towards war. He resumed the tra- 
ditional thrust of Peter the Great towards "" 
Constantinople. Nicholas invented the phrase 
of the " sick man of Europe " for the Sultan, 
and, finding an excuse in the misgovernment of 
the Christian population of the Turkish empire, 
he occupied the Danubian principalities in 
1853. European diplomatists found themselves 
with a question of quite the eighteenth-century 
pattern. The designs of Russia were understood 
to clash with the designs of France in Syria, 
and to threaten the Mediterranean route to 
India of Great Britain, and the outcome was an 
alliance of France and England to bolster up 
Turkey and a war, the Crimean War, which 
ended in the repulse of Russia. One might 
have thought that the restraint of Russia was 
rather the business of Austria and Germany, 
but the passion of the foreign offices of France 
and ^gland for burning their fingers in Russian 
affairs has always been very difficult coOfr 
trol.'|; 

T11!| jaext phase of interest tilds 
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< 3 je was th^ exploitiatioti by 

the Ettiper<«' N*^l^ and the King of the 
email jdngdom of Sarfcia in North Italyi, of 
the inconveniences and miseries of the divided 
state of Italy, and paiticnlarly of tlfe Austrian 
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Jerman Bund, must to Germany. It 

had ordered the Prussian army to occupy them. 


rule in the north. The King of Sardinia, Victor 
Emmanuel, made an old-time bargain for 
Napoleon's help in return fqi: the provinces 
of Nice and Savoy. 

The war between 
France and Sardinia 
on the one hand, and 
Austria on the other, 
broke out in 1859, ^md 
was over in a few 
weeks. The Austrians 
were badly beaten at 
Magenta and Solferino. 

Then, being threat- 
ened by Prussia on 
the Rhine, Napoleon 
made peace, leaving 
Sardinia the richer for 
Lombardy. 

The next move in 
the game of Victor 
Emmanuel, and of his 
chief minister. Cavour, 
was an insurrectionary 
movement in Sicily led by the great Italian 
patriot Garibaldi.; Sicily and Naples were 
liberated, and aU Italy, except only Rome 
(which remained loyal to the Pope) and 
Venetia, which #fiLHftld by the Austrians, fell 
to the King of sBrainia^ A general Italian 
parliament met at Turin M 1861, and Victor 
Emmanuel became the first King of Italy, 

But now the interest in this game of European 
diploimacy shifted to Germany. Alr«^dy the 
common sense of ||e natural political map 
had itselfT In *1848 all Germany, 

including,; of course, German Austria, was for a 
time .united under the Frankfurt parliament. 
But that.sort of uftipn was partied offensive 
to all' the Germ^ courts and foreign offices ; 
they did not wA a Gerinany united by the 
will of Us people, th^y want^ Germar^y united 
by r^gal and, diplomatic action— as Italy was 
being, united^ In.i848-the Ge^ parliament 
had in^ted that the lar^y German provinces 
of Schleswig-Holstein, which had been in the 


and the King of Prussia had refused to take his 
orders from the German parliament, and so had 
precipitated the downfall of that . body. Now 
the King of Denmark, Christian IX, for n^ 
conceivable motive except the natural folly 
of kings, embarked upon a campaign of annoy- 
ance against the Ger- 
mans in these two 
duchies. Prussian 
affairs were then very 
much in the hands of 
a minister of the seven- 
teenth-century type, 
von Bismarck (count 
in 1865, prince in 1871), 
and he saw brilliant 
opportunities in this 
trouble. He became 
the champion of the 
German nationality in 
these duchies— it must 
be remembered that the 
King of Prussia had 
refused to undertake 
this role for democratic 
Germany in 1848 — and 
he persuaded Austria 
to side with Prussia in a military intervention, 
Denmark had no chance against these Great 
Powers ; she was easily beaten and obliged to 
relinquish the duchies. Then Bismarck picked 
a quarrel with Austria for the possession of 
these two small states. So he brought about 
a needless and fratricidal war of Germans for 
the greater glory of Prussia and the ascendancy 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty in Germany. 
German writers of a romantic turn of mind 
lepresent Bismarck as a great statesman plan- 
ning the unity of Germany; but indeed he 
was doing nothing of the kind. The unity of 
Germany was a reality in 1848, It was and 
is in the nature of things. The Prussian 
monarchy was dimply delaying the inevit- 
able in order to seem to achieve it in Prussian 
fashion. That is why, when at last Germany 
was unified, instead of bearing the likeness 
of a modern civilized people, it presented 
itself to the world with the face of this 
archaic Bismarck, with a fierce moustache, 
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(bom iSoQ, died 1865, president from 
1861) rose to greatness, how the republic 
was cleansed from the stain of slavery, 
and how the federal government of 
the union was preserved. 

For four long years {1861-65) this 
war swung to and fro, through the rich 
woods and over the hills of Virginia be- 
tween Washington and Richmond, until 
at last the secessionist left was thrust 
back and broken, and Sherman, the 
unionist general, swept across Georgia 
to the sea in the rear of the main con- 
federate (secessionist) armies. All the 
elements of reaction in Europe rejoiced 
during the four years of republican dis- 
sension; the British aristocracy openly 
sided with the confederate states, and 
the British Government permitted 
several privateers, and particularly the 
Alabama, to be launched in England to 
attack the federal shipping. Napoleon III 
was even more rash in his assumption 
that after all the New World had fallen 
before the Old. The sure shield of 


huge jack boots, a spiked helmet, and a 
sword. 

In this war between Prussia and Austria, 
Prussia had for an ally Italy ; most of the 
smaller German states, who dreaded the schemes 
of Prussia, fought on the side of Austria. The 
reader will naturally want to know why Napo- 
leon III did not ^rasp this admirable occasion 
for statecraft and come into the war to his own 
advantage. All the rules of the Great Power 
game required that he should. But Napoleon, 
unhappily for himself, had got his lingers in a 
trap on the other side of the Atlantic, and was 
in no position to intervene. 

In order to understand the entanglement of 
this shifty gentleman, it is necessary to explain 
that the discord in interests between the 
northern and southern states -of the American 
tmion, due to the economic differences based 
on slavery, had at last led to open civil war. 
The federal system established in 1789 had 
to fight th^ secessionist efforts of the con- 
federated slave-hliding states. We have 
traced the causes of that great struggle in 
Chapter XXXVII, § 6 ; its course we cannot 
relate here, nor tell how President Lincoln 
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why BiOTarck pre- 
cipijtated his 
straggle with Aus- 
tria, ^ 

WhOe Prussia was 
fighting Austria, 
Napoleon III was 
trying to escape 
with dignity from 
the briars of Mexi- 
co He invented a 
shabby quarrel 
upon financial 
grounds with Maxi- 
milian and with- 
drew the French 
troops. Theft, by 
all the rales of^ 
king^p, Maximi- ’' 
lian should have 
abdicated. But 
.instead he made a 
fight for bis empire ; 


.ideated by his recalcitrant subjects, 
it. and shot as a puUic nuisimce in xg^. 
So ffaeepeaoe of Piesadeot floiiioe was restolsd 
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MODERU INDUSTRIALISM: THE BIG HAMMER' 
By Joseph Pennell 


‘tbe AusiKrian arn^y was so 
aiofcsh^ J>y the Prwian at the battle of Sadowa, 
i that w abject surrender. Italy 

gained the proyiixce of Venetia, 50 making one 
gmore step towards imity — only Rome and 
Trieste and a few small towns bn the north and 

C th-western frontiers 
ained — and Prussia 
became the head of a 


Nortiji 'German Confed- 
eration, ' from which 


Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, 

Baden, Hesse^ and Aus- 
tria were excluded. 

Four years laier came 
the next step towards 
the natural political map 
of Europe, when Na- 
poleon III plunged into 
war against Prussia. 

A kind of self-destroy- 
ing foolishness - urged 
him to this. He (;<^e 
near to this war in 1867 ^ , 

SO soon , as he was free napoi.eon in. 

from Mexico, by de- 
manding Luxembourg for France ; he embarked 
upon it in 1870, when a cousin of the King of 
Prussia became a candidate for the vacant 
throne of Spain. Napoleon had some theory 
in his mind that Austria, Bavaria, Wiirt^em- 
berg, and the other states outside the North 
German Confederation would side with him 
against Prussia.^ He probably thought thSk 
would happen, because he wanted it to happen. 

But since 1848 the Germans, so far as foreign 
meddling was concerned, had been in spirit a 
united people ; Bismarck was merely imposing 
the Hohenzollem monarchy, with pomp, cere- 
mony, and blJbdshed, upon accomplished ficts. 

All Germany sided with Prussia. 

Early in August 1870 the united German 
forces invaded France. After the battles of 



which was Napoleon, was defeated and dbliged 
to capitulate at Sedan. Paris foimd herself 
bare to the invader. For a second time the 
promises of Napoleonism had failed France 
disastrously. On September 4th, France de- 
clared herself a republic again, and thus re- 
generated, prepared to 
fight for existence 
against triumphant 
Prussianism. For 
though it was a united 
Germany that had over- 
come French imperia- 
#sm, it had Prukia in 
the saddle. The ar 
in Metz capitulated 
October ; Paris, after 
siege and a bombard- 
ment, surrendered ^ in 
January 1871. 

With pomp and cere- 
mony, in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles, 
amidst a g^j^t array of 
»N in. military uimorms, the 

King of Prussia was 
declared German Emperor, and Bismarck and 
the sword of the Hohenzollerns claimed the 
credit for that German unity which a common 
language and literature had long since assured. 

The Peace of Frankfort was a Hohenzollem 
peace. Bismarck had availed himself of the 
national feeling of Germany to secure the aid 
of the South German states, but he ^had no 
grasp of the essential forces that had given 
victory to him and to his royal master. The 
power that had driven Prussia to victory was 
the power of the natural political map of Europe 
insisting upon the unity of the German-speaking 
peoples. In the east, German;^^^aS'* already 
sinning against that natural map by her ad- 
ministration of Posen and other Polish districts^ 
Now, greedy for territojy, and particularly for 


Worth and'Gravelotte, one French army under iron mines, she annexed a considerable area of 


Bazaine was forced into Metz and surrounded 
there; and^on September ist, a second, with 

i There were also hopes of an Italian alliance for 
France, and these, combined with the anti-Prussian 
d$rectid|ppf Austrian policy, and the Franco-Russian 
ntpprocmmeni which had followed the Crimean War 
almost iustihed Napoleon .in believing that he would 
not be left jpteely alone. — P, G. 

AO ^ 


Frenchiipeaking Lorraine, including Metz, and 
Alsace, which, in spite of its German speech, 
was largdfcy French in sympathy. Inevitably 
there was a clash between Genhan rulers and 
French^ subjects in these annexed provinces ; 
inevitaibly the wrongs and bitterness of the 
subjugilted France of Lorraine echoed In Paris 







of ,^, ^^,,dc^ig 3 i.^;,.'aiid ttie Qffijcermder't^^ 

'y. ' "' •i''' ’" i0f^:lord. BeaiB<absfid^»^ 'i|iterv<ened 

Tt^ Ikattk^^^ si«^t|^ pc^- wi^ a threat oi mr if a eoimderabl^ restora*-^ 

tal rec<^Mon ia\tbe Amstriaii ^^te^ tion of the Turks' facditi^ for eacactiou, per- 

Sadova (r866). Hungaiy, secution, and massacre was not made. For % 

subordinated to Austria, was erected into a time war seemed very probable. The British 
kingdom on an equal footing with Austria, and music-halls, those lamps to British foreign 
the Empire of Austria had beccune the ''dual policy, were lit with patriotic fire, and the Lon- * 
monarchy " of Austria-Htmgary. But in the don errand-boy on his rounds was inspired to 
south-east of this empire, and over the Turkish chant,, with the simple dignity of a great people 
empire, the boundaries and subjugations of conscious of its high destinies, a song declaring 
the conquest period still remained. that : 

We don't want to fight, but, by Jingo,* if we do, 
We got the ships, we got the men, we got 
the munn-aye too " . 

N 

and so on to a climax : 

**the Russ'ns shall not ’ave Con-stan-te- 
no - - - pie." 

In consequence of this British opposi- 
tion, a conference was assembled in 1878 
at Berlin to revise the Treaty of San 
Stefano, chiefly in the interests of the 
Turkish and Austrian monarchies; the 
British acquired the island of Cyprus, to 
which they had no sort of right whatever, 
and which has never been of the slightest 
use to them, and Lord Beaconsfield re- 
turned triumphantly from the Berlin 
IP Conference, to the extreme exasperation 
of Mr. Gladstone, with what the British 
were given to understand at the time was 
" Peace with Honour." 

This Treaty of Berlin was the second 
main factor, the Peace of Frankfort being 
A fresh upthxUst of the natural map began in the first, in bringing about the great war of 
1875, when the Christian races in the Balkans, 1914-18. 

and particular^ the Bulgarians, hecame^stless These thirty years after 18^ are years of 
and insurgent. The Turks adopted violent very great interest to the student of inter- 
repressive measures, and embarked upon mas- national political methods. Released from their 
sacres of Bulgarians on aa enormous scale, terror of a world-wide insurrection of the com- 
Thereupon Russia inh^venea (1877), and after mon people, the governments of Europe were 
a year of costly warfare obliged the Turks to doing their best to res\ime the game of Great 
sign the Treaty of San Stefano, which was, on Powers that had been so rudely interrupted by 
the whole, a sensible treaty,- breaking up the American and French revolutions. But it 
the artificial. Turkish Empire, and to a large looked much more like the old game than it was 
extent establishing the natural map. But it in reality. The mechanical revolu|i|n was 
had become the tradition of British policy to making war a far more complete distirRnce of 
Ihwari'' the derigns of Russia' —heaven knows the general life than it had ever been before, 
vhy tr-«whenever Russia appeared to have a 1 Hence " Jingo " ior any mbid fatrioft. 
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and the proceedings of the diplomatists were 
ruled, in spite of their efforts to disregard the 
fact, by imperatives that Charles V and Louis 
XIV had never known. Irritation with mis- 
government wa^ capable of far better organiza- 
tion and far more effective expression than it 
had ever been before. Statesmen dressed this 
up as the work of the spirit of Nationalism, 
but there were times and occasions when that 
costume wore very thin. The grand monarchs 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
seemed to be free to do this or that, to make war 
or to keep the peace, to conquer this province 
or cede that as they willed ; but such a ruler 
as Napoleon III went from one proceeding to 
another with something of the effect of a man 
who feels his way among things unseen. 

None of these European governments in the 
nineteenth century was in fact a free agent. 
We look to-dajp at the maps of Europe since 
1814, we compare them with the natural map, 
and we see that the game the Great Powers 
played was indeed a game of foregofie con- 
clusions. Whatever arrangements they made 
that were in accordance with the natural 
political map of the world, and the trend to; 
wards educational democracy, held, and whatever 
arrangements they made contrary to these 
things,g|ilapsed. We are forced, therefore, to 
the coiSmsion that all the diplomatic fussing, 
posturing, and scheming, all the intrigue and 
bloodshed -«if these years, all the monstrous 


turmoil and waste of kings and armies, all the 
wonderful attitudes, deeds, and schemes of 
the Cavours, Bismarcks, Disraelis, Bonapartes, 
and the like “great men,“ might very well 
have been avoided altogether had Europe but 
had the sense to instruct a small body of 
ordinarily honest ethnologists, geographers, and 
sociologists to draw out its proper boundaries 
and prescribe suitable forms of government in 
a reasonable manner. The romantic phase in 
history had come to an end. A new age was 
beginning with new and greater imperatives, and 
these nineteenth-century statesmen were but 
pretending to control events. 

§9 

We have suggested that in the political 
history of Europe between 1848 and 1878, the 
..mechanical revolution was not yet 
Scramble for produang any very revolutionary 
dianges. The post - revolutionary 
tnpixtA, Powers were still going on 

within boundaries practically the same size 
and with much the same formalities as they had 
done in pre-revolutionary times. But where 
the increased speed and certainty of transport 
and tdbgraphic communications were already 
producing very considerable changes of con- 
dition and method, was in the oversea^ ento- 
priscs H Britain and the other European 
Powers* !and in the relation of Asia and Africa 
toEurc^. 
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aoid gcdng betwem the home Uhd and the 
daughter lands, and so the odonies separated 
into new and distinct communities, with dis- 
tinctive ideas and interests and even modes of 
i^Ksech. As they grew they strained more and 
more at the feeble and uncertain link of shipping 
that jinned them. Weak trading-posts in the 
wilderness, Uke those of France in Canada, 


The Bvii^Binftre in coasisted of tiie 

thinly .pQ{Hdated coastal and Ihke regions 
of Canada, and a great hihtffland Qf'wildemess 
in which the only settlements as yet were Ihe 
fur-trading stations of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, about a third of the Indian peninsula, 
under the rule of the East India Company, the 
coast districts of the Cape of Good Hope in- 
habited by blacks and rebellious-simited Dutch 
settlers ; a few trading stations on the coast 
of West Africa, the rock of G|bMfl^, the 
island of Malta, Jamaica, a few minor slave- 
labour possessions in the West Indies, British 



or trading establishments in great alien com- 
munities, like those of Britain in India, might 
well cling for bare existence to the nation 
which gave them support and a reason for their 
existence. That much and ho mom seemed 
to many , thinkers in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century to be the lii^t set to overseas 
rule. In iSao the sketdilr g>^at European 
" empres ’* outside of Europe that had figured 
so bravely in the maps of the middle eighteenth 
century, had ^irunken to very small dimensions. 
Only t]^ Rusrian Sprawled as large as ever across 
Asia. It sprawled much larger in the, imagina- 
tions of many Europeans than in reality, 
because of their habit of studying the geography 
of &e world upon Honator's {aojectiion. whi^ 
.hfinnonSly exaggerated dm sise of Siberia. 


Guiana in South America, and, on the other 
side of the world, two dumps for convicts at 
Botany Bay in Australia and in Tasmania. 
Spain retained Cuba and a few settlements in 
the Philippine Islands. Portug^ had in Africa 
some vestiges of. her ancient daums. Holland 
had various islands and possesrions in the East 
Indies and Dutch Guiana, and Denmark an 
island or so in the West Indies. France had 
one or two West Indian Islands and Frendi 
Guiana. This seemed to be as much as the 
European Powers needed, or were likely to 
acquire of the rest of the world. Only the 
East India Company diowed any Jjpit of 
expansion. 

In India, as we have already told, a peculiar 
empire was beii^ built up, not bjr the Britisb 
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pfisopi^a; Bor 1 >y the British but by 

this comptoy of private adventurers with their 
monopoly tod royal charter. The company 
had b^ forced to become a military and politi- 
cal power durlpg the years of Indian division 
and insecurity that followed the break up of 
India after the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. 
It had learnt to trade in states and peoples 
during the eighteenth century. Clive founded, 
Warren Hastings organized, this strange new 
sort of empire ; French rivalry was defeated, 
as we have already told ; and by 1798, Lord 
Momington, afterwards the Marquis Wellesley, 
the elder brother of that General Wellesley 
who became the Duke of Wellington, became 
Governor-General of India, and set the policy 
of the compafly definitely upon the line of 
replacing the fading empire of the Grand Mogul 
by its own rule. Napoleon's expedition to 
Egypt was a direct attack upon the empire 
of this British compaiiy. While Europe was 
busy with the Napole®c wars, the East India 
Company, under a succession of governor- 
generals, was playing much the same r 61 e in 
India that had been played before by Turko- 
man and such-like invaders from the north. 
And after the Peace of Vienna it went on, 
levying its revenues, making wars, sending 
ambassadors to Asiatic powers, a quasi-inde- 
pendent state, a state, however, with a marked 
disposition to send wealth westward. 

In Chapter XXXVI, § 9, we have sketched 
the break-up of the empire of the Great Mogul 
and the appearance of the Mahratta states, 
the Rajput principalities, the Moslem kingdoms 
of budh and Bengal, and the Sikhs. We 
cannot tell here in any detail how the British 
company made its way to supremacy fpi^j^etimes 
as the ally of' this power, sometimes of that, 
and finally as the conqueror of all. Its power 
spread to Assam, Sind, Oudh. The map of 
India began to take on the outlines familiar to 
the English schoolboy of to-day, a patchwork 
of native states embraced and held together 
by the great provinces under direct British 
rule. ... 

Now to this strange unprecedented empire of 
the com|>any grew in the period between r8oo 
tod 1858, the mechanical revolution was quietly 
ab<^s3ufig the great distance that had once 
toparated India and Britain. In the old days 


the rule of the company had interfered little 
in the domestic life of the Indian states ; it 
had |iven India foreign ovarlords, but India 
was used to foreign overlords, and had hitherto 
assimilated them ,* these Englishmen came into 
the country young, lived there most of their 
lives, and became a part of its system. But 
now the mechanical revolution began to alter 
this state of affairs. It became easier for the 
British officials to go home and to have holidays 
in Europe, easier for them to bring out wives 
and families ; they ceased to be Indianized ; 
they remained more conspicuously foreign and 
western — and there were more of them. And 
they began to interfere more vigorously wjth 
Indian custohis. Magical and terrible things 
like the telegraph and the railway arrived. 
Christian missions became offensively busy. If 
they did not make very many converts, at 
least they made sceptics among the adherents 
of the older faiths. The young men in the towns 
began to be " Europeanized " to the great* 
dismay of their elders. 

India had endured many changes of ruler? ^ 
before, but never the sort of changes in her 
ways that these things portended. The Moslem 
teachers and the Brahmins were alike alarmed, 
and the British were blamed for the progress of 
mankind. Conflicts of economic interests grew 
more acute with the increasing nearness of 
Europe ; Indian industries, and particularly 
the ancient cotton industry, suffered from 
legislation that favoured the British manu- 
facturer.^ A piece of incredible folly on the 
part of the company precipitated an outbreak. 
To the Brahmin a cow is sacred ; to the Moslem 
the pig is unclean. A new rifle, needing greased 
cartridges — which the men had to bite— was 
served out to the company's Indian soldiers ; 
the troops discovered that their cartridges 
were greased With the fat of cows and swine. 
This discovery precipitated a revolt of the 
company's Indian army, the Indian Mutiny 
(1857)# troops mutinied at Meerut. 

Then Pelhi rose to restore the empire of title 
Great Mogul. ... 

The British public suddenly discovered India* 
They ipecame aware of that Bttle garrison of 
British people^ far away in that strange Itod 

I to India by Lajpat Rai lor a 

good 8ti|imiieat of India’s Sconomio grievanos. 
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How they had got-tiiem and tight they 

had there, the British public did wt Ihe 
love of one’s kin in danger overrides su<h 
questions; 1857 was a year of passionate 
anxiety in Great Britain. With mere handfuls 
of troops the British leaders, and notably 
Lawrence and Nicholson, did amazing things. 
They did not sit down to be berieged while 
the mutineers organised and gathered prestige ; 
that would have lost them India for ever. 
They attacked, often against overwhelming 
odds. Clubs, not spades, are trumps,” said 
Lawrence. The Sikhs, the Gurkhas, the Pun- 
jab troops stuck to the British. The South 
remained tranquil. Of the massacres of Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow in Oudh, and how a greatly 
outnumbered force of British troops besieged 
and stormed Delhi, other histories must tell. 
By April, 1859, the last embers of the blaze had 
been stamped out, and the British were masters 
of India again. In no sense had the mutiny 
been a popular insurrection ; it was a mutiny 
merely of the Bengal Army, due largely to the 
unimaginative rule of the company officials. 
Its story abounds in instances of Indian help 
and kindness to British fugitives. But it was 

. a warning. 

The direct result of the mutiny was the 
annexation of the Indian Empire to the British 
Crown. By the Act entitled An Act for the 
^Setter Government of India, the Govemor- 
.General became a Viceroy representing the 
Sovereign, and the place of the company was 
taken by a Secretary of State for India respon- 
sible to thc v British Parliament. In 1877, . 
Lord Beaconsfield, to complete this work, caused 
Queen Victoria .to be proclaimed Empress of 
India. 

Upon these extraordinary lines India and 
Britain are linked at the present time. India 
is still the empire of the Great Mogul, but the 
Great Mogul has been replaced by the ” crowned 
republic ” of Great Britain. India is an 
autocracy without an autocrat. Its rule com- 
bines the disadvantage of abs(^ute monarchy 
with the impersonality and irresponsibility of 
democratic officialdom. The Indian with a 
qif^plaint to make has no visible monarch to 
.his Emperor is a gcdden symbdi ; he 
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Ulfcust drculatjfe pamphlets iii England or mspre 
a question in the British House of Cwmions. 
The more occupied Parliament is with Briti^ 
affairs, the less attention India will receive, 
and the ifnote she will be at the mercy of her 
small group of higher officials. 

This is manifestly impossible as a permanent 
state of affairs. Indian life, whatever its re- 
straints, is moving forward with the rest of the 
world ; India has an increasing service of news- 
papers, an increasing number of educated people 
affected by Western ideas, and an increasing 
sense of a common grievance against her govern- 
ment. There had been little or no corresponding 
advance in the education and quality of the 
British official in India during the century. 
His tradition is a high one ; heids often a man 
of exceptional quality, but the system is un- 
imaginative and inflexible. Moreover, the 
military power that stands behind these officials 
has developed neither in character nor intelli- 
gence during the last century. No other class 
has been so stagnant intellectually as the 
British military caste. Confronted with a 
more educated India, the British military man, 
uneasily aware of his educational defects and 
constantly apprehensive of ridicule, has in the 
last few years displayed a disposition towards 
spasmodic violence that has had some very 
lamentable results. For a time the Grreat War 
diverted what small amount of British public 
attention was previously given to India al- 
together, and ffirew away the more intelligent 
military men from her service. During those 
years, and the feverish years of unsettlement 
that followed, things occurred in India; the 
massacre of an unarmed political gathering at 
Amritzar in which nearly two thousand people 
were killed or wounded, floggings and humili- 
ating outrages, a sort of Officials' Terror, that 
produced a profound moral shock when at last 
the Hrmter Commission of 1919 brought them 
before the home public. In liberal-minded 
Englishmen, who had been wont to regard thdr 
empire as an incipient league of free peoples, 
this revelation of the barbaric quality in its 
administrators produced a very understandable 
dismay. . . . « 

'But the time has not yet come for writiiig 
the chapter of histc^ that India is opening 
for h<»r^. « . * We cannot discuss here in 



detail the still unsettled problems of the new 
India that struggles into being. Already in 
the Government of India Act of 1919 we may 
have the opening of a new and happier era 
that may culixiinate in a free and willing group 
of Indian peoples taking an equal place among 
the confederated states of the world. . . . 

The growth of the British Empire in direc- 
tions other than that of India was by no means 
so rapid during the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century. A considerable school of political 
thinkers in Britain was 
disposed to regard overseas 
possessions as a source of 
weakness to the kingdom. 

The Australian settlements 
developed slowly until in 
1842 the discovery of valu- 
able copper mines, and in 
1851 of gold, gave them a 
new importance. Improve- 
ments in transport were also 
making Australian wool an 
increasingly marketable 
commodity in Europe. 

Canada too was not remark- 
ably progressive until 1849 I 
it was troubled by dissen- 
sions between its French 
and British inhabitants, 
there were several serious 
revolts, and it was only in- 
1867 thsit a new constitu- 
tion creating a Federal 
Dominion of Canada re- 
lieved its internal strains. 

It was the railway that 
altered the Canadian out- 
look. It enabled Canada, just as it enabled 
the United States, to expand westward, to 
market its corn and other produce in Etirope, 
and in spite of its swift and extensive growth, 
to remain in language and sympathy and 
interests one community. The railway, the 
steamship, and the telegtaphic cable were in- 
deed changing all the conditions of colonial 
development. 

Before 1840, English settlements had already 
begun in New Zealand, and a New Zealand 
Land Company had been formed to exploit 
the possibilities of the island* In 1840 New 
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Zealand also was added to the colonial posses- 
sions of the British Crown. 

C^ada, as we have noted, was the first of 
the British possessions to respond richly to the 
new economic possibilities the new methods of 
transport were opening. Presently the re- 
publics of South America, and. particularly 
the Argentine Republic, began to feel, in their 
cattle trade and coffee growing, the increased 
nearness of the European market. Hitherto 
the chief commodities that had attracted the 


European Powers into unsettled and barbaric 
regions had been gold or other metals, spices, 
ivory, or slaves. But in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century the increase of the Euro- 
pean populations was obliging their govern- 
ments to look abroad for staple foods ; and the 
growth of scientific industrialism was creating 
a demand for new raw ihaterials, fats and 
greases of every kind, rubber, and other hitheirto 
disregiwded substances. It was plain that Great 
Britain and Holland and Portugal were reaping 
a grealit and growing commercial advance 
from very considerable oontaol of 
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a whole i^ew world. Even 
remains (at Zimbabwe) of 
some unrecorded and 
vanished civilization, the 
southward enterprise of an 
early people, were dis- 
covered. Into this new 
world came the, Europeans, 
ani found the . rifle ^ready 
there in the hands of the 
Arab slave-traders, and 
negro life in disorder. By 
1900, as our second map 
must show, all Africa was 
mapped, explored, estim- 
ated, and divided between 
the European Powers, 
divided with much snarling 
and disputation into por- 
tions that left each Power 
uneasy or discontented. 
Little heed was given to the 
welfare of the natives in this 
scramble. The Arab slaver 
was indeed curbed rather 
than expelled, but the greed 
and sub-tropical products. After 1871 Ger- for rubber, which was a wild product collected 
many, and presently France and later Italy, under compulsion by the natives in the Bel- 
began to look for unannexed raw-material areas, gian Congo, a greed exacerbated by the piti- 
or for Oriental countries capable of profitablq less avarice of the King of the Belgians, and 
modernization. the clash of inexperienced European admin- 

So began a fresh scrainble all over the world, istrators with the native population in many 
except in the American region where the Monroe other annexations, led to horrible atrocities. 
Doctrine now barred such adventures, for No European Power has perfectly clean hands 
politically unprotected lands. Close to Europe in this matter. 

was the continent of Africa, full of vaguely We cannot tell here in any detail how Great 
known possibilities. In 1850 it was a continent Britain got possession of Egypt in 1883, and re- 
of black mystery ; only Egypt and tjje coast mained there in spite of the fact that Egypt 
were known. A map must show the greatness was technically a part of the Turkish Empire, 
of the European ignorance at that time. It nor how nearly this scramble led to war he- 
would need a book as long as this Outline to tween France and Great Britain in 1898, when 
do justice to the amazing story of the explorers a certain Major Marchand, crossing Central 
and adventurers who first pierced this cloud Africa from the West coast, tried at Fashoda 
of darkness, and to the political agents, ad- to seize the Upper Nile. In Uganda the French 
ministrators, traders, settlers, smd scientific Catholic and the British Anglican missionaries 
men who followed in their track. Wonderful disseminated a form of Christialnity so heavily 
rac^ of men like riie pigmies, strange beasts charged with the spirit of Napoleon, and so 



like |he okapi, marvellous fruits and flowers 
ts, terriWe diseases, astounding scenery 
eat and mountain, enormous inland seas 
antic fivers and cascades were revealed ; 


finely insistent upon the nuances of doctrine, 
that a few years after its first glimpse of Euro^ 
pean civilization, Mengo, the capital of Uganda, 
was littered with dead ** Protea^nts ” and 
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'vCftt&oBcs '' exti^emdy (JifElcult to distinguish 
from the entirdy unspiritual warriors of the old 
r6gime^ 

Nor oan we tdl how the British Government 
first let the Boers, or Dutch settleip, of the 
Orange River district and the Transvaal Set up 
independent republics in the inland parts of 
SouA Africa, and then repented arid annexed 
the Transvaal Republic Hi 1877; nor how the 
Transvaal Boers fought for freedom and won 
it after the Battle of Majuba Hill (1881). Ma- 
juba HiU was made to rankle in the memory of 
the English people by a persistent press cam- 
paign. A war with both republics broke out 
in 1899, ^ three years' war enormously costly 
to the British people, which ended at last in 
the surrender of the two republics. 

Their period of subjugation was a brief one. 
In 1907, after the downfall of the imperialist 
government which had conquered them, the 
Liberals took the South African problem in 
hand, and these former republics became free 
and fairly willing associates with Cape Colony 
and Natal in a confederation of all the states 
of South Africa as one self-governing republic 
under the British Crown. 

In a quarter of a century the partition of 
Africa was completed. There remained un- 
annexed three comparatively small countries: 
Liberia, a settlement of liberated negro slaves 
on the west coast ; Morocco, under a Moslem 
Sultan 1 ; and Abyssinia, a barbaric country, 
with an ancient and peculiar form of Christian- 
ity, which had successfully maintained its in- 
dependence against Italy at the Battle of Adowa 
in 1896. 

§ 10 

It is difficult to believe that any large number 
of people really accepted this Ileadlong painting 

The Indian Africa in European 

Precedent colours as a permanent new settle- 
^ ment of the world's affairs, but it is 


mechanical evolution in the West had given 
the European Great Powers over the rest of the 
Old World were regarded by people, blankly 
ignorant of the ^eat Mongol conquests of the 
thirteenth and following centuries, as evidences 
of a permanent and assured leadership. They 
had no sense of the transferability of science 
and its fruits. They did not realise that 
Chinamen and Indians could carry on the 
work of research as ably as Frenchmen or 
Englishmen. They believed that there was 
some innate intellectual drive in the West, 
and some innate indolence and conservatism 
in the East, that assured the Europeans a world 
predominance for ever. 

The consequence of this infatuation was that 
the various European foreign offices set them- 
selves not merely to scramble with the British 
for the savage and undeveloped regions of the 
world's surface, but also to carve up the popu- 
lous and civilized countries of Asia as though 
these peoples also were no more than raw 
material for European exploitation. The in- 
wardly precarious but outwardly splendid 
imperialism of the British ruling class in India, 
and the extensive and profitable possessions 
of the Dutch in the East Indies, filled the ruling 
and mercantile classes of the rival Great Powers- 
with dreams of similar glories in Persia, in the 
disintegrating Ottoman Empire, and in Further 
India, China, and Japan. In the closing years- 
of the nineteenth century it was assumed, as 
the reader may verify by an examination of 
the current literature of the period, to be a 
natural and inevitable thing that all the world 
should fall under European dominion. With 
a hypocritical pretence of reluctant benevolent 
effort the European mind prepared itself to 
take up what Mr. Rudyard Kipling called 
" the White Man's Burthen " — that is to sa^, 
the loot and lordship of the earth. The Powers- 
set themselves to this enterprise in a mood of 
jostling rivalry, with half-educated or illiterate 


the duty of the historian to record that it was 
so accepted. There was but a shallow historical 
background to the European mind in the 
nineteenth century, hardly any sense of what 
constitutes an enduring political system, and 
no habit of penetrating criticism. The quite 
temporaiy advantages that the onset of the 
* iToW a Fx^ncli ^protectorate.— P. G- 


populations at home, with a mere handful of 
men, a few thousand at most, engaged in 


scientific research, with their internal political 
systems in a state of tension or convulsive 
changp, with ^ creaking economic system of the 


most j^visional sort, and widi tbeif 
far in decay. They really believed 
the wst populations of £|tsterti Asia 
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to-day thai® d;re^ fail 

to grasp the easeoti^ laptt Ihit #ttiattoa 
iFhey do tiot realiase that in Asia?i|ye^yet hrain 
is not one whit infericn: in quality to the average 
European brain; that history shows Asiatics 
to be as bold, as vigorous, as generous, as self- 
sacrificing^ and as caped>le of strong collective 
action as Euroj^ans, and that there are and 
must continue to be a great many more Asiatics 
dian Europeans in the world. It has always 
been difficult to restrain the leakage of know- 
ledge from one population to another, and now it 
becomes impossible. Under modem conditions 
world-wide economic and educational equaliza- 
tion is in the long run inevitable. An intellec- 
tual. and moral rally of the Asiatics is going on 
at the present time. The slight leeway of a 
century or so, a few decades may recover. 
At the present time, for example, for one 
Englishman who knows Chinese thoroughly, or 
has any intimate knowledge of Chinese life 
and. thought, there are hundreds of Chinamen 
conversant with ever3rthing the English know. 
The balance of knowledge in favour of India 
may be even greater. To Britain, India 
sends students ; to India, Britain sends officials. 
There is no organization whatever for the 
sending, of European students, as students, to 
examine and inquire into Indian history, 
archaeology, and current afiairs. 

Since the year 1898, the year of the seizure 
of Kiau-Chau by Germany and of Wei-hai-wei 
by Britain, and the year after the Russian 
taking of Port Arthur, events in China have 
moved more rapidly than in any other country 
except Japan, A great hatred of Europeans 
swept like a dame over China, and a political 
sotiety for the expulsion of Europeans, the 
Boxers, grew up and broke out into violence in 
1900. This was an outbreak of rage and mis- 
chief on quite old-fashioned lines. In 1900 the 
Boxers murdered 250 Europeans and, it is said, 
nearly 30,000 Chnstians. China, not for the 
first time in history, was under the sway of a 
dowager empress, who, like, the Empress Theo- 
dora of Constantinople, had once, it is said, 
been a woman of no repute. She was an ignor- 
but of great force, of character 
aiil in close sympathy with the .Boxers« She 


-supported them, and protected those who 
perpetrated outrages on the Europeans. All 
that again is what might have happened in 
500 B.c. or thereabouts against the Huns. 

Things^ame to a crisis in 1900. The Boxers 
became more and more threatening to the 
Europeans in China. Attempts were made to 
send up additional European guards to the Pekin 
legations, but this oifly precipitated matters. 
The German Ambassador was shot down in the 
streets of Pekin by a soldier of the imperial 
guard. The rest of the foreign ambassadors 
gathered together and made a fortification of 
the more favourably situated embassies and 
stood a Itege of two months. A combined 
allied force of 20,000 under a German general 
then marched up to Pekin and relieved the 
legations, and the old Empress fled north- 
westward. Some of the European troops com- 
mitted grave atrocities upon the Chinese civil 
population.^ That brings one up to about the 
level of 1850, let us say. 

There followed the practical annexation of 
Manchuria by Russia, a squabble among the 
Powers, and in 1904 a British invasion of Tibet, 
hitherto a forbidden country. But what did 
not appear on the surface of these events, and 
what made all these events fundamen^ly 
different, was that China now contain^' a 
considerable number of able people who had 
a European education and European knowledge. 
The Boxer Insurrection subsided, and then the 
irffiuence of this new factor began to appear 
in t£dk of a constitution (1906), in the suppres- 
sion of opium-smoldng, and in educational re- 
forms. A constitution of the Japanese type 
came into existence in 1909, making China a 
limited monarchy/ But China is not to be 
moulded to the? Japanese pattern, and the 
revolutionary stijlbontinued. Japan, in her own 
reorganization, and in accordance with her 
temperament,* had turned her eyes to the 
Monarchist West, but China was looking across 
the Pacific. In 1911 the essential Chinese 
revolution began. In 1912 the Emperor ab- 
dicated, and the greatest community in the 
world became a republic. The averthrow cdE 
the Emperor was also the overthenw of the 
Manchus, and the Mongolian pigtail, whhffi had 
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be^n csomptdsory throughout China since 1644, 
vani^ed from the land. 

At the present time it is probable that there 
are more good brain matter and more devoted 
men working out the modernization and the 
reorganization of the Chinese civilization than 
we should find directed to the welfare of any 
single European people. China will presently 
have a modernized practicable script, a press, 
new and vigorous modem universities, a re- 
organized industrial system, and a growing 
body of scientific and economic inquiry. The 
natural industry and ingenuity of her vast 
population will be released to co-operate upon 
terms of equality with the W estem VPbrld. She 
may have great internal difficulties ahead of 
her yet ; of that no man can judge. Never- 
theless, the time may not be very distant 
when the Federated States of China may be at 
one with the United States of America and a 
pacified and reconciled Europe in upholding 
the organized peace of the world. 

’ § II 

The pioneer coimtry, however, in the recovery 
of the Asiatic peoples was not China, but 
The History Japan. We have outmn our story 
oljUipan. in telling of China. Hitherto Japan 
haiiP^layed but a small part in this history ; her 
secluded civilization has not contributed very 
largely to the general shaping of human des- 
tinies ; she has received much, but she has given 
little. The original inhabitants of the Japanese 
Islands were probably a northern people with 
remote Nordic affinities, the Hairy Ainu. But 
the Japanese proper are of the Mongolian race. 
Physically they resemble the Amerindians, 
and there are many curious resemblances be- 
tween the prehistoric pottery and so forth of 
Japan and similar PeruviaJlproducts. It is 
not impossible that they are a back-flow from 
the trans-Pacific drift of the early heliolithic 
culture, but they may also have alworbed from 
the south a Malay and even a Negrito element. 

Whatever the origin of the Japanese, there 
can be no doubt that their civilization, their 
writing, and their literary and artistic traditions, 
are derived from the Chinese. They were 
emerging from barbarism in the second and 
third oenturies of the Christian Era, and one of 
thehr^ earliest acts as a people outside their own 


country was an invasion of Korea under a queen 
Jingo, who seems to have played a large part 
in establishing their civilization. Their history 
is an interesting and romantic one ; they 
developed a fe^al system and a tradition of 
chivalry; their attacks upon Korea and China 
are an Eastern equivalent of the English wars 
in France. Japan was first brought into con- 
tact with Europe in the sixteenth century ; in 
1542 some Portuguese reached it in a Chinese 
junk, and in 1549 a Jesuit missionary, Francis 
Xavier, began his teaching there. The Jesuit 
accounts describe a country greatly devastated 
by perpetual feudal war. For a time Japan 
welcomed European intercourse, and the Chris- 
tian missionaries made a great number of 
converts. A certain William Adams, of Gilling- 
ham, in Kent, became the most trusted European 
adviser of the Japanese, and showed them how 
to build big ships. There were voyages in 
Japanese-built ships to India and Peru. Then 
arose complicated quarrels between the Spanish 
Dominicans, the Portuguese Jesuits, and the 
English and Dutch Protestants, each warning 
the Japanese against the evil political designs 
of the others. The Jesuits, in a phase of as- 
cendancy, persecuted and insulted the Budd- 
hists with great acrimony. These troubles 
interwove with the feudal conflicts of the time. 
In the end the Japanese came to the conclusion 
that the Europeans and their Christianity were 
an intolerable nuisance, and that Catholic 
Christianity in particular was a mere cloak for 
the political dreams of the Pope and the Spanish 
monarchy — already in possession of the Philip- 
pine Islands ; there was a great and conclusive 
pef%ecution of the Christians, and in 1638 
Japan was absolutely closed to Europeans, ‘ 
and remained closed for over 200 years. During 
those two centuries the Japanese remained as 
completely cut off from the rest of the world 
as though they lived upon another planet. It 
was forbidden to build any ship larger than a 
mere coasting boat. No Japanese could go 
abroad, and no European enter the country. 

Foi;* two centuries Japan remained butside 

1 with the ^ception of one wretched Dutch {ictory 
on the minute island of DeeMma ^n the harbour of 
Nagaan^. The Dutch were exposed to almost 
enduni^le indignities. They had no intercourse with 
any Ji^nese except the special Ofhdals "ap^inted to 
4eal them. 
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iKibles and their 
wtraint over the rest of the |x»ftolation. Ail 
common men khelt when a noble passed ; to 
betray the slightest disrespect was 
to risk being slashed to death by 
iis samurai. The elect classes lived 
lives of romantic adventure with- 
out one redeeming gleam of novelty ; 
they loved^ murdered, and pursued 
fine points of honour — ^which pro- 
bably bored the intelligent ones ex- 
tremely. We can imagine the 
wretchedness of a curious mind, 
tormented by the craving for travel 
and knowlet^e, cooped up in these 
islands. 

Meanwhile the great world out- 
aide went on to wider visions and 
new powers. Strange shipping be- 
came more frequent, passing the 
Japanese headlands ; sometimes 
ships were wrecked £md sailors 
brought ashore. Through the Dutch 
settlement at Deshima, their one 
link with the outer universe, came 
warnings that Japan -mg^not keep- 
ing pace with . the pPlj^^f the 
Western world. In 1837^ ship 
sailed into .^Tcdo Bay flying a strange 
flag of stripes and stars, and carry- 
ing ^me Japanese sailors she had 
picked np far adrift in the Pacific. 

She was driven off by a cannon 
shot. This flag presently reap- 
peared op other ehips. One in 1849 
came tp 4emand the liberation of 
eighteen .shi|rwi:epked American 
sailpre. Then Jn r853 name 
American wat^ps under Commodore Perry, 
who refused to bP driven away. He lay at 
anchor in forbiddm wati^^ and sent messages 
to the two rulers who at that time shared the 
control of Japan. In X854-. he returned with 
^ ten ships, amasing ships propelled by steam, 
, i^ and equipped with big guns, and he made 
for trwfc inters that the 
J%anese had no powar to resist. He landed 


500 men to !%n the treaty. 
Incredulous crowds watched this visitation from 
- ihP|*l^er world, marching through the streets. 

' Holland, and Britain fcdlowfed in the 

wake of America. Foreigners entered the 
country, and conflicts between them and 
Japanese gentlemen of spirit ensued- A 





Briti^ subject was killed in a street brawl, 
and a Japanese town was bombarded by the 
British (1863). A great nobleman whose estates 
commanded the Straits of Shimonoseki saw 


id bom- 
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fit to fire on foreign vessels, and a a 
bardment by a fleet of British, FrJ 
and American wartinps destroyed his batteries 
and scattered his swordsmen. ' Finally an allied 
squadron^ (rSflS), at ailcbPr off Kioto, nhposed 
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a ratification of the treaties which opened 
Japan to the world. 

The humiliation of the Japanese by these 
events was intenad it would seem that the 
salvation of peoples lies largely in such humilia- 
tions. With astonishing energy and intelligence 
they set themselves to bring their culture and 
organization up to the level of the European 
Never in all the history of mankind 
nation make such a stride as Japan then 
did. In 1866 she was a mediaeval people, a 
fantastic caricature of the extremest romantic 
feudalism ; in 1899 hers was a completely 
Westernized people, on a level with the most 
advanced European Powers, and well in advance 
of Russia. She completely dispelled the per- 
suasion that Asia was in some irrevocable way 
hopelessly behind Europe. She made all 
European progress seem sluggish and tentative 
by comparison. 

We cannot tfell here in anjf detail of Japan's 
war with China in 1894-^5. It demonstrated 
the extent of her Westernization. She had an 
efficient Westernized army and a small but sound 
fleet. But the significance of her renascence, 
though it was appreciated by Britain and the 
United States, who were already treating her 
as if she a European state, was not under- 
stood by me other Great Powers engaged in 
the pnsstdt of new Indies in Asia. Russia 
ptishiiig down through Manchuria to Korea, 


Prance was already estai> 
lished far to the south in 
Tonkin and Annam, Ger- 
many was prowling hungrily 
on the look-out for some^ 
settlement. The three 
powers combined to prevent 
Japan reaping any fruits 
from the Chinese war, and 
particularly from establish- 
ing herself on the mainland 
at the points commanding 
the Japan Sea, She was 
exhausted by her war with 
China, and they threatened 
her with war. 

In 1898 Germany de- 
scended upon China, and, 
making the murder of two 
missionaries her excuse, an- 
nexed a portion of the province of Shang- 
tung. Thereupon Russia seized the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, and extorted the consent of China 
to an extension of her trans-Siberian railway 
to Port Arthur ; and in 1900 she occupied 






';^';Mii^^ sd^l^ <€be'''^c^ 

M l^d-liai’^ (1898k ^ these 

Mno^iitements mt2st;havi^|l3i^tt,,|^;e^^^ 

' Japanese a glance atthe;'ih^p:i|i)^^ 'Timy 

led to a war with Russk wld epoch 

in the history of Asia, the close '^6f the period 
of European arrogance. The Russian people 
were, of course, innocent and ignorant of this 
trouble that was being made ‘for them half-way 
round the WQtJd, and the wiser Russian states- 
men were against these foolish thrusts ; but a 
gang of financial adventurers surrounded the 
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ding the Grand Dukes, his cousins. 
I* gambled deeply in the prospective 
ia and China, and they 
So there began 
a trbis^WHi l| |^^reat armies of Japanese 
^ soldiers acro|||^l!OTsea to Port Arthur and Korea, 
and the sending of endless trainloads of Russian 
peasants along the Siberian railway to die in 
those distant battlefields. 

The Russians, badly led and dishonestly 
provided, were beaten on sea and land alike. 
The R^ussian Baltic Fleet sailed round Africa 
to he utterly destroyed in |he Straits of Tshu- 
shiina* A revolutionary movement among the 


common peo|de of Russia^ i 
"^^rmote and reasonless slaughter, obl|ged^the 
Tsar to end* the war (1905) ; he return^ the 
souHiem half of Saghalien, which had , been 
sdred by Russia in 1875, evacuated Manchuria, 
resigned Korea to Japan. The White Man was 
beginning to drop Ids “ Burthen ” in Eastern 
Asia. For some years, however, Germany 
remained in uneasy possession of Kiau-Chau. ' 

§ 12 

We have already ^Of|ed how the enterprise 
of Italy been checked at the 

the battle of Adowa 

Period of (1896). in which over 

Oversea 3,000 Italians were killed 

Expansion. - 

and more than 4,000 

taken prisoner. The phase of im- 
perial expansion at the expense of 
organized non-European states was 
manifestly drawing to a close. It 
had entangled the quite sufficiently 
difficult political and social pro- 
blems of Greats Britain, France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Russia 
with the affairs of considerable 
alien, unassimilable, and resentful 
populations ; Great Britain had 
Egypt (not formally annexed 
yet), India, Burmah, and a vanity 
of such minor problems as Malta 
and Shanghai ; France had cum- 
bered herself with Tonkin and An- 
nam in addition to Algiers and 
Tunis; Spain was newly entangled 
in Morocco f Iteily had found trouble 
for herself in Tripoli ; and German 
overseas imperialism, though its place in the 
sun " seemed a poor one, derived what satis- 
faction it could from the thought of a prospec- 
tive war with Jft,pan over Kiau-Chau. All 
these " subject lands had populations at a 
level of intelligence and education very little 
lower than those of the possessing country; 
the development of a native press, of a collec- 
tive self-consciousness,, and of demands for 
self-government was m each case inevitable, 
and the statesmen of Eiarope had been far too 
busy achieving thesfe empires to havc^ any clear 
ideas of what they would do with them when ^ 
they got them. ^ 
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688/ THE OUTLINE 

The Western democracies, as they woke up to 
freedom, discovered themselves imperial,*' 
and were considerably embarrassed by the 
discovery. The East came to the Western 
capitals with perplexing demands. In London 
the common Englishman, much preoccupied by 
strikes, by economic riddles, by questions of 
nationalization, municipahzation, and the 
like, found that his path was crossed and his 
public meetings attended by a large and in- 
creasing number of swarthy gentlemen in 
turbans, fezes, and other strange headgear, 
all saying in effect : You have got us. The 

people who represent your government have 
destroyed our own government, and prevent us 
from making a new one. What are you going 
to do with us ? ** 

(A question whose answer still lies beyond the 
frontiers of history.) 

§ 13 

We may note here briefly the very various 

The British constituents of the 

Empire in British Empire in 1914. It was and 
is a quite unique political combina- 
tiS: nothing of the sort has ever existed before. 

First and central to the whole system was 
the ** crowned republic ” of the United British 
Kingdoms, including (against the will of a con- 
siderable part of the Irish people) Ireland. 
The majority of the British Parliament, made 
up of the three united parliaments of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, determines the headship, 
the quality and policy of the ministry, and 
determines it largely on considerations arising 
out of British domestic politics. It is this 
ministry which is the effective supreme govern- 
ment, with powers of peace and war, over 
all the rest of the empire. 

Next in order of political importance to the 
British vStates were the ** crowned republics ** 
of Australia, Canada, Newfoundland (the oldest 
British possession, 1583), New Zealand, and 
South Africa, all practically independent and 
self-governing states in alhance with Great 
Britain, but each with a representative of the 
Crown appointed by the Government in office. 

Next the Indian Empire, an extension of 
the empire of the Great Mogul, with its 
dependent and protected ” states reaching 
now from Beluchistan to Burmah, and including 
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Aden, in all of which empire the British Crown 
and the Indian Office (under Parliamentary 
control) played the role of the original Turko- 
man dynasty. 

Then the ambiguous possession of ^g3q)t, still 
nominally a part of the Turkish Empire and 
still retaining its own monarch, the Khedive, 
but under almost despotic British official rule. 

Then the still more ambiguous Anglo- 
Egyptian *' Sudan province, occupied and ad- 
ministered jointly by the British and by the 
(British controlled) Egyptian Government. 

Then a number of partially self-governing 
communities, some British in origin and some 
not, with elected legislatures and an appointed 
executive, such as Malta,^ Jamaica, the Bahamas, 
and Bermuda. 

Then the Crown colonies in which the rule 
of the British Home Government (through the 
Colonial Office) verged on autocracy, as in 
Ceylon, Trinidad, and Fiji (where there was an 
appointed council), and Gibraltar and St. 
Helena (where there was a governor). 

Then great areas of (chiefly) tropical lands, 
raw-product areas, with politically weak and 
under-civilized native communities, which were 
nominally protectorates, %nd administered 
either by a High Commissioner set over native 
chiefs (as in Basutoland) or over a chartered 
company (as in Rhodesia). In some cases the 
Foreign Office, in some cases the Colonial 
Office, and in some cases the India Office had 
been concerned in acquiring the possessions that 
fell into this last and least definite class of all, 
but for the most part the Colonial Office was 
now responsible for them. 

It will be manifest, therefore, that no single 
office and no single brain had ever comprehended 
the British Empire as a whole. It was a mix- 
ture of growths and accumulations entirely 
different from anything that had ever been 
called an empire before. It guaranteed a wide 
peace and security ; that is why it was endured 
and sustained by many men of the ** subject ’* 
races — in spite of official t5n*annies and 
insufficiencies, and of much negligence on the 
part of the “ home ** public. Like the Athen- 
ian empire,” it was an overseas empire ; its 

^ A new and much more liberal Maltese constitution 
was promulgated in June 1920, practically putting 
Malta on the looting of a self-governing colony. 
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of British ' 3inperjb& 

llid| rdatioit ll^^*' subject peoj^es." Whetljr that 

w l^ysicc^y is a tem|orary deterioration or whe^|li^ it 

cow the ^ s^r a. fated drift towards disruption is/a ^|p|^ion 

nianship* ship*buildihg, and steaintlii^ between of ; the profoundest mome^' ^ an 
the tiateenthahd nineteenth o^turies had made writer^ but it is one that % is hnpottible to 
it a possible and convenient Pax — ^the Pax discuss properly within the limits of this Out- 
J^tannica/' and fresh developments of air or line. But even at its worst it is open to ques- 
swift land transport might at any time make tion whether the British rule in India does not 
it inconvenient. compare favourably with any other domination 

Air transport may indeed be already opening of one entirely remote and alien civilization by 
the way to a still more extensive and universal another. What is 'wrong is not so much that 
** Pax/' in which the British system may of its Britain rules India and Egypt, but that any 
own accord merge. It is impossible to say civilized"* country should be ruled by the Jegis- 


whether this unprecedented imperialism will 
obstruct or help forward that final unification 
>of the .world's affairs towards which all history 
fe jpointing. A system so varipus in its struc- 
ture has many contradictory aspects, some very 
attractive and some very repellent to a liberal 
intelligence. The conversion of Canada, 


lature of anothcr|\and that there should b® uo 
impartial ' appeal in the world yet to 

read] ust thifSiiimgemen t . ' 

1 All int(iiSjiSnt Englishmen or Englishwomen with 
a vote owe it to the Empire and themselves to read at 
l^t one book dealing with India or Egypt from the 
native point of view. For India, Lajpat l^i's Political 


Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
frcnm mere administered dependencies into 
quasi-independent allies, has been a very fine 
feat of statescraft. But in these cases the 


FutuY$ of India is to be recommended. A compact 
book running counter to the views in this text, and 
giving the Church missionary point of View, is the Rev. 
W. E. S. Holland's Qoal of India. William Archet^s 
India and the Future is an interesting display of the 


British Government had to deal with largely 
kindred and sympathetic populations, very 
ready to renew the methods of the old country 
upon a distant soil. In the case of mainly 
alien peoples the record is not so good, and, for 
reasons we have^lready partly analysed (§ 9),, 
it has beenwworse during the last few decades 
than it waaJp^ore. There has been a deteriora- 


temperamental clash of a Nordic writer with things 
Dravidian. It sustains the argument that even the 
most high-minded Nordic tyxi|||ca.nnot be trusted to 
govern other races sympathetuH&. (See also in that 
matter Archjr's In t/r-r 1 The Aga Khan’s 

India in Transition gives veryaHmillfc^ the views of 
a liberal Indian gentleman. Sidney iJlw's A Vision of 
India is still not superseded as a picture of India in 
1905-6, when the present stir was still only brew- 4 
ing. 
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THE II^TERNATIONAL CATASTROPHE OF 191 ^ 


F or thirty-six years after the Treaty of 
San Stefano and the Berlin Confer- 
ence, Europe maintained an uneasy 
peace within its borders there was no war 

Thjft Armed leadijig states 

Peace before dunng this period. They jostled, 
rt^Great browbeat, and threatened one 
another, but they did not come to 
actual hostilities. There was a general realiza- 
tion after 1871 that modem war was a much 
more serious thing than the professional war- 
fare of the eighteenth century, an effort of peoples 
as a whole that might strain .the social fabric 
very severely, an adventure not to be rashly 
embarked upon. The mechanical revolution 
was giving constantly more powerful (and ex- 
pensive) weapons by land and sea, and more 
rapid methods of transport ; and making it 
more and mor| iK||||^ssible to carry on warfare 


without a complete dislocation of the econoirt 
life of the community. Even the foreij 
offices felt the fear of war. 

But though war was dreaded as it had neve 
been dreaded in the world before, nothing wa 
^ done in the way of setting up a federal contre 
to prevent human affairs drifting towards wai 
In 1898, it is true, the young Tsar Nicholas I 
(1894-1917) issued a rescript inviting the othe 
Great Powers to a conference of states '' seekin 
to make the |;reat idea of universal peac 
triumph over the elements of trouble and dia 


A very good book for the expansion of this chapt< 
is Stearns Davis' (with Anderson and Tyler) Arme 
Peace, a history of Europe from 1870 to 1914. Rve 
more illuminating is G. P. Gooch’s History of Our Tim 
(1885-1911). This is quite a tiny book, but very hies 
and thorough. It was revised in its present foitn i 
February, 1914, so that its title is misleading ; it come 
up to 1914. It contains an excellent ^dent' 
bibliography. 
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^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ r .,^.v>V'"' .V^.v., 

11^5^ tmXk ih& "to doubt u*«tever It ce$»atioi^ 

'-Hi: i^dicsesior;'^^^ wW<Sh' 'iJive ;^it» internatiMal ;€, 9 in'|ietition;',#ith Its' icute:';'||ise 

tmm the Htdy Aliiiu^. and of war that they desired, hot rather a chcafeu- 

of war. which was hecomiug too^ 

]j^ sovereign goverHh^hts rather ’ fiach wanted to economize the wastage <jf minor 

tlw by^a broad appeal to the needs and rights disputes , and convicts, and to establish inter* 
dt -the one people of mankind. The le^n of national laws that would embarrass its more 
the United States of Amcsrica, which showed formidable opponents in war-time without in- 
tbat there could be neither unity of action nor commoding itself. These were the practical 
peace until the thought of the people of ends they sought at the Hague Conference. 
Virginia "and the " people of Massachusetts " It was a gathering they attended to please 
bad been swept aside by the thought of the Nicholas II, just as the monarchs of Europe 
people of the United States,'* went entirely had subscribed to the evangelical propositions 
disr^arded in tbe European attempts ab of the Holy Alliance to please Alexander I ; 
pacification. Two conferences were held at and as they had attended it, they tried to make 
The Hague in Holland, one in 1899 and another what they copcei|^d to be some use of it. 


in 1907,. and at the second nearly all the sove- 
reign states of the world were represented. 
They were represented diplomatically, there 
was no direction of the general intelligence of 
tl^ljgprld to their deliberations, the ordinary 
man did not even know that these 
*^'l6&ferences were sitting, and for the most 
part the assembled representatives haggled 
cunningly upon points of international law 
afiecting war, leaving aside the abolition of 
war as a chimera. These Hague Conferences 
did nothing to dispel the idea that international 
life is necessarily competitive. They accepted 
I that idea. They did nothing to develop the 
A consciousness of a world commonweal over- 
ritfing sovereigns, and foreign offices. The inter- 
national lawyers and statesmen who attended 
these gatherings were as little disposed tm hasten 
on a world commonweal on such a basis as were 
the Prusdan statesmen ff 1848 to welcome an 
aE 43 erman pafUament We the rights 

^ and ** policy of the King Of Prussia 

In America a series of three Pan-American 
ccmlo^ances ih 1889, igoi, and 1906 went somo 
development of a scheme of in- 
terWdwal arbitration for the whole#American 

Tbaohm^ 

initlHed tlieSo Hague gatherings, we Will 
not discuss at any here^^^ He may have 

Ihmight thH time wii Russia. 

Bpt of the genemi the Great 

'to ' fai?eV;l%: 



* § 2 

The Peace of Frankfort had left Germany 
Prussianized and united, the most formidable 
of all the Great Powers of Europe. 
C^fminy. France was humiliated and crippled. 

Her lapse into republicanism 
seemed likely to leave her without friends in 
any European court. Italy was as yet a 
mere stripling. Austria sank now rapidly 
to the position of a confederate in German 
policy. Russia was vast, but undeveloped ; and 
the British Empire was mighty only on the sea. 
Beyond Europe the only power to be reckoned 
with by Germany was the United States of 
America, growing now into a great industrial^ 
nation, but with no army nor nayy wo|th con- 
sidering by European standards. 

The new Germany which was embodied in the 
empire that had been created at Versailles was 
a complex and ast^ishing mixture of the fresh 
intellectual and material forces of the world, 
with the narrowest political tractions of the 
European system. She was ^ggrously edu- 
cational ; she was by far the most educational 
state in the world sbe made tbS educational 
pace for all be^'Hirighbours and rivals. In 
this time of reckoning for Germany, it may help 
the British reader to a balanced attitude to 
recall the educational stimulation lor ^kh 
bis country has to thank first the Geiman 
Prince Consort and then German competition. 
That menn jealousy of rite edneated comrnon 
Ittfm on the part of tbe Briltsh diurcb and ruliiig 
.;cltds, >pride;^‘ oir fi^werous 


tut igtA '':.6Qf 

\v^; i - , - ' ■ ' ‘ .r. ■..: ^ ^ 


to overcome, went 
a gixw|ng fear of German efficiency. 
And 6^tnan$ took np the organization of 
scientific research and of the application of 
scientific method to industrial and social de- 
velopment with such a faith and energy as no 
other; ccmlmunity had ever shown before. 
Throughout all this of th® armed peace 

she was reaping and^ sm^g afresh and reaping 
again the harvests, the unfailing harvests, of 
freely disseminated knowledge. She grew 
swiftly to become a great manufacturing and 
trading power; her steel output outran the 
British ; in a hundred new fields of production 
and commerce, where intelligence and system 
were of more account than mere trader’s cunning, 
in the manufacture of optical glass, of dyes and 
of a multitude of chemical products and in 
endless novel processes, she led the world. 

To the British manufacturer who was ac- 
customed to see inventions come into his 
works, he knew not whence nor why, begging 
to be adopted, this new German method of 
keeping and paying scientific men seemed 
abominably unfair. It was compelling fortune, 
he felt. It was packing the cards. It was 
encouraging a nasty class of intellectuals to 
interfere in the affairs of sound business men. 
Science went abroad from its first home like an 
unloved child. The splendid chemical in- 
dustry of Germany was built on the work 
of the Englishman Perkins, who could find 
no practical English business man to 
back him. And Germany also led the way 
in many forms of social legislation. Ger- 
many rested that labour is a national asset, 
that it deteriorates through unemployment, 
and that, for the common good, it has to be 
taken care of outside the works. The British 
employer was still tinder the delusion that labour 
had no business to exist outside the works, and 
that the* worse stich exterioc: existence was, the 
better somehow for him. Moreover, because of 
his general illiteracy, he was an intense indi- 
vidualist : his was the insensate rivalry of the 
vulgar mind ; he hated his fellow manufacturers 
about as mtndi as he hated his labour and his 
customers. German producers, on the other 

the great advantages 
Of ahd dviMty ; their enterprises 

ten^ ^0 ficrw tog^ afeume more and 


more the charact^ of national undertak- 
ings. . * 

This educating, sdentific, and organizing 
Germany was the natural development of thei 
liberal Germany of 1848 ; it had its roots far 
back in the recuperative effort after the shame 
of the Napoleonioi conquest. All that was 
good, all that was great in this modem Germany, 
she owed indeed to her schoolmasters. But 
this scientific organizing spirit was only one of 
the two factors that made up the new Gdman 
Empire. The other factor was the Hohen- 
zoUem monarchy which had survived Jena, 
which had tricked and bested the revolution of 
1848, and which, under the guidance of Bis- 
marck, had now dambered to the legal headship 
of all Germany outside Austria. Except the 
Tsardom, no other European state had so 
preserved the tradition of the Grand Monarchy 
of the eighteenth century as the Prussian. 
Through the tradition of Frederick 
Machiavelli now reigned in Germany. 
head of this fine new modem state, therefore, 
there sat no fine modem brain to guide it to 
a world predominance in world service, but 
an old spider lusting for power. Prussianized 
Germany was at once the newest and the most 
antiquated thing in Western Europe. She was* 
the best and the wickedest state of her 
time. 

The psychology of nations is still but a rudi-' 
mentary science. Psychologists have scarcely 
begun to study the citizen side of the individual 
man. But it is of the utmost importance to our 
subject that the student of universal history 
should give some thought to the mental growth 
of the generations of Germans educated sinco^ 
the victories of 1871. They were naturally in- 
flated by their sweeping unqualified successes 
in war, and by their rapid progress from comr 
parative poverty to wealth. It would have been 
more thab human in them if they had pot givw 
way to some excesses of patriotic vanity . But 
tips reaction was deliberately seized upon and 
fostered and developed by a systematic 
tion apd control of schocd and cdlege, UterUttPe 
and in the interests of the 
dyna^. A teacher, a i»:ofesfior; who did pot 
teach iftd preach, in and out Of feakhi, 
moial^telkctual, and : 

the Gittnans to all other 



'wats '%^i3a'ai^^ 

ii 0 e aad obscurity.^ teacV 

became an immense systematic lal^fication 
M tiia.bwian past, with a view to the Hohen- 
zoUem future. All other mtions were repre- 
^ted as incompetent and decadent ; the 
Pnmians were the leaders and r^enerators of 
mankind. The young German read this in his 
sdiooTbooks, heard it in church, found it in his 
literature, had it poured into him with passion- 
ate conviction by his professor. It was poured 
mto him by all his professors ; Hueffer {op. cit.) 
says that lectures in biology or mathematics 
would break oft from their proper subject to 
indulge in long passages of royalist patriotic 
rant. Only minds of extraordinary toughness 
and originality could resist such a torrent of 
suggestion. Insensibly there was built up in 
^he t^erman mind a conception of Germany and 
^ItS emperor as of something splendid and pre- 
dominant as nothing else had ever been before, 
a godlike nation in “ shining armour brandish- 
ing the good German sword ** in a world of 
inferior — and very badly disposed — ^peoples. 
We have told our story of Europe ; the reader 
may judge whether the glitter of the German 
sword is exceptionally blinding. Germania 
was deliberately intoxicated, she was systema- 
tically kept drunk, with this sort of patriotic 
rhetoric. It is the greatest of the Hohenzollem 
crimes that theCrown constantly and persistently 
tampered with edtication, and particularly with 
historical teaching. No other modem state 
has so sinned against education. The oligarchy 
mi the crowned republic of Oreat Britain may 
have crippled and starved education, but the 
Hohenzollem monarchy corrupted and pro- 
stituted it. 

It cannot be too clearly stated, it is the most 
importajH fact in the history of the last half 
century, that the Gennan people was methodic^ 
ally indoctrinated with the idea of a German 
world-predominance, based on might, and with 
the tl^ry that war was a necessary thing in 
V Iife» The key to German historical teaching is 

* See F. M, Huelfer'a abb but tiadfy named book, 
Biood is It giv^ an admiraMe 

ol jUit bow tbe prataio was applied to the 
'Ofganbation, /' 


to be found in Count M^tke*s dictum : ?Per- 
petual peace is a dreani, and it is not even a 
l^utiM dream. War b an element in the 
br^^er of the world ordained by God.'* (Glad- 
stone, we have noted, in his Tory days showed 
the same pious acquiescence in the family slave- 
holding.) Without war the world Would * 
stagnate and lose itsel||y||naterialimi.** And the 
anti-Christian Germ^Hpiilosopher, Nietrsche, 
found himself quite Wmie with the pious field- 
marshal. "It is mere illuision and pretty 
sentiment,” he observes, " to expect much (even 
anything at all) from mankind if it forgets how 
to make war. As yet no means are known 
which call so much into action as a great war 
that rough energy bom of the camp, that deep 
impersonality bom of hatred, that conscience 
bomof murderandcold-bloodedness, that fervour 
bom of effort in the annihilation of the enemy, 
that proud indifference to loss, to one’s own 
existence, to that of one’s fellows, that earth- 
quake-like soul-shaking which a people needs 
when it is losing its vitality.”.* 

This sort of teaching, which pervaded the 
German Empire from end to end, was bound to 
be noted abroad, bound to alarm every other 
power and people in the world, bound to pro- 
voke an anti-German confederation. And it 
was accompanied by a parade of military, and 
presently of naval preparation, that threatened 
France, Russia, and Britain alike. It affected^ 
the thoughts, the manners, and morals of the^^ 
entire German people — ^for they are a plastic 
people, and not refractory under instmetion like 
the Irish and English. After 1871, the German 
abroad thmst out his chest and raised his voice. 
He threw a sort of trampling quality even into 
the operations of commerce. His machii^i^ 
came on the markets of the world, his shipping 
took the seas with a splash of patriotic chal- 
lenge. His very merits he us6d as a means of 
offence. (And probably molt other peoples, 
if they had had the same experiences and under- 
gone the same txai3ung4iyould have behaved in 
a similar manner.) 

By one of those accidents in liistory that 
personify and precipitate catastrophes, tl^ ruler 
of Germany, the £m|^or William 11 , embodied 
the new education of his people and the Hohen- 

* These qnotatipxis are front % Tbemas Barry's 
ivrtlcb In Ti$ BfUmmim- 
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in the completest form. He 
came to the fhrone in 1888 at the age of twenty- 
nine ; his father, Frederick III, had succeeded 
his grandfather, William I, in the March, to die 
in the June of that year. William II was the 
grandson of Queen Victoria on his mother's side, 
but his temperament showed no traces of the 
liberal German trad itig%t hat distinguished the 
Saxe-Coburg^otha i|||||w His head was full 
of the frothy stuff imperialism. He 

signalized his accession by an address to his army 
and navy ; his address to his people followed 
three dsiys later, A high note of contempt 
for democracy was sounded ; " The soldier 
the army, not parliamentary majorities, have 
welded together the German Empire. My 
trust is placed in the army." So the patient 
work of the German schoolmasters was disowned, 
and the Hohenzollem declared himself 
triumphant. ' 

The next exploit of the young monarch was 
to quarrel with the old Chancellor, Bismarck, 
who had made the new German Empire, and to 
dismiss him (1890), There were no profound 
differences of opinion between them, but, as 
Bismarck said, the Emperor intended to be his 
own chancellor. 

These were the opening acts of an active and 
aggressive career. This William II meant to 
make a noise in the world, a louder noise than 
any other monarch had ever made. The whole 
of Europe was soon familiar with the figure of 
the new monarch, invariably in military uniform 
of the most glittering sort, staring valiantly, 
fiercely moustached, and with a withered left 
arm ingeniously minimized. He affected silver 
shining breastplates and long white cloaks. A 
great restlessness was manifest. It was clear 
he conceived himself destined for great things, 
but for a time it was not manifest what par- 
ticular great things these were. There was no 
oracle at Delphi now to tell hini that he was 
destined to destroy a great empire. ^ 

The note of ^theatricality about him and the 
dismissal of Bismarck alarmed many of his 
subjects,, but they were presently reassured by 
the idea that he was using his influence m the 
cause of peace and to consolidate Germany. He 
travelled much, to London, Vienna, Rome — 
where he ha4 private conversations wiA the 
Atibien$« where tns sister married the 



King in 1889, and to Constantinople. He was 
the first Christian sovereign to be a Sultan’s 
guest. He also went to Palestine. A special 
gate was knocked through the ancient wall 
Jerusalem so that he could ride into that place] 
it was beneath his dignity to walk in. 
induced the Sultan to commence the reorganiza 
tion of the Turkic Army upon German lines 
and under German officers. In 189S he an- 
nounced that Germany was a world power,” 
and that* ” the future of Germany lay upon 
the water ” — regardless of the fact thil^ the 
British considered that they were there already — 
and he began to interest himself more and more 
in the building up of a great navy. He also 
took German art and literature under his care ; 
he used his influence to retain the distinctive 
and blinding German blackfetter against 
the Roman type used by the rest of Western 
Europe, and he supported the Pan-German 
movement, which claimed the Dutch, the Scan- 
dinavians, the Flemish Belgians, and 
German Swiss as members of a great German 
brotherhood — as in fact good assimilable stuff 
for a hungry young empire which meant to grow. 
All other monarchs in Europe paled before him. 

He used the general hostility against Britain 
aroused throughout Europe by the war against 
the Boer Republics to press forward his schemes 
for a great navy, and this, together with the rapid 
and challenging extension of the German 
colonial empire in Africa and the Pacific Ocean, 
alarmed and irritated the British extremely. , 
British liberal opinion in particular found itself 
Under the exasperating necessity of supporting 
an ever-increasing British Navy. I will not 
rest," he said, " until I have brought my naiiy 
to the same height at which my army stand#’ 
The most peace-loving of the islanders could not 
ignore that threat. 

In 1890 he had acquired the small island of 
Heligoland from Britain. This he made into a 
great naval fortress. # 

As his navy grew, his enterprise increased. ‘He 
proclaimed the Germans ' ’ the salt of the earth.” 
They must not " weary in the work of civiliza- 
tion Germany , like the spirit of Imperial Rome, 
must: expand and impose itself.” This lie sajd 
on Ulish soil, in support of the steady^^ e^ 
the ^erm^ were makihg to suppress 
PoliH lan^age aUd culture» Aii^ 
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natural pride and selfyasserticm of a great 
^^iJ4v4ne A% % tli«, nld abstKrtisms the peoide who had at last, after long centuries of 
. ^ inohaf ch was dthet God :lains6i| adopted division and weakness, escaped from a jungle 
/ agent of God ; the Kaiser took Gpd for his of princes to unity and the world's respect. It 
henchman. “ Our old God,'^ be said was natural that the commercial and industrial' 
;; When the Germans seized Kiau- leaders of this new Germany who were now 


chau» he spoke of the - 

German “ mailed fist." 

When he backed Aus- 
tria agaiiist Russia, he 
talked of Germany in 
her “ shining armour." 

The disasters of 
Russia in Manchuria 
in 1905 released the 
spirit of German im- 
perialism to bolder ag- 
gressions. T&e fear of 
a joint attack from 
France and Russia 
seemed .lifting. The 
^mperor made a kind 
of ^■egal progress 
through the Holy Land, 
landed at Tangier to 
assure the Sultan of 
^Morocco of his support 
against the French, 
and inflicted upon 
France the crowning ' 
indignity of compelling 
her by a threat of war 
to dismiss Delcass^, her 
Foreign Minister. He 
drew tighter the links 
between Austria and 
Germany, and ip 1908, 

Austria, with his sup- 
port, defied the rest of th« bmb«r< 

Europe by annexing 

from the Turk the Yugo-Slav provinces of Bosnia 
and ^Herzegovina. So by his naval challenge 
to Britai)||||||^ these aggressions upon France 
and the Slavs he forced Britain, France, and 
Rusria into a defensive understanding against 
him. The Bosnian annexation had the further 
efiect of estranging Italy, Which had hitherto 
been his ally. 

Such was the personalty that the evil fate 
of Germany set over her to stimulate, organize, 
imdjcender intolerable ta the rest of the world 



TH8 UMBUROR WX^UAM II. 


- - g^fring rich, the finan- 

ciers intent upon over- 
: seas exploits, the 
officials and the vulgar, 
should find this leader 
very much to their 
taste. Many Germans 
who thought him rash 
or tawdry in their 
secret hearts, sup- 
ported him publicly 
because he had so tak- 
ing an air of success. 
Hoch der Kaiser! 

Yet Germany did 
not yield itself without 
a struggle to the strong- 
flowing tide of imperia- 
lism. Important ele- 
ments in German life 
struggled against this 
swaggering new autoc- 
racy. The old Ger- 
man nations, and par- 
ticularly the Bavarians,, 
refused to be swallowed 
up in Prussianism. 
And with the spread of 
education and the rapid 
industrialization of 
Germany, organized 
labour developed its 
winuAM II. ideas and a steady 

antagonism to the 
military and patriotic clattering of its ruler. 
A new political, party was growing up in the 
state, the Social Democrats, professing the 
doctrine^ of Marx. In the teeth of the utmost 
opposition from the official and Clerical organiza- 
tions, and of violently re{»:essive laws against its 
propaganda and against combinations, this 
party grew. The Kaiser denounced it again 
and again ; its leaders were sent to prison or 
driven abroad. Still it grew. When he came to> 
the throne it polled not half, a million votes ; 
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in 1907 it polled over three million. He at- 
tempted to concede many things, old age and 
sickness insurance, for example, as a conde- 
scending gift, things which it claimed for the 
workers as their right. His conversion to 
socialism was noted, but it gained no converts 
to imperialism. His naval ambitions were ably 
and bitterly denounced ; the colonial adventures 
of the new German capitalists were incessantly 
attacked by this party of the common sense 
of the common man. But to the army, the 
Social Democrats accorded a moderate support, 
because, much as they detested their home- 
grown autocrat, they hated and dreaded the* 
barbaric and retrogressive autocracy of Russia 
on their eastern frontier more. 

The danger plainly before Germany was that 
this swaggering imperialism would compel 
Britain, Russia, and France into a combined 
attack upon her, an offensive-defensive. The 
Kaiser wavered between a stiff attitude towards 
Britain and clumsy attempts to propitiate her, 
while his fleet grew and while he prepared for a 
preliminary struggle with Russia and France. 
When in 1913 the British Government proposed a 
cessation on either hand of naval construction for 
a year, it was refused. The Kaiser was afflicted 
with a son and hei|: more Hohenzollern, more 
imperialistic, more Pan-Germanic than his 
father. He had been nurtured upon imperial- 
ist propaganda. His toys had been soldiers 
and guns. He snatched at a premature popu- 
larity by outdoing his father's patriotic and 
aggressive attitudes. His father, it was felt, 
was growing middle-aged and over-careful. 
The Crown Prince renewed him. Germany 
had never been so strong, never so ready for 
a new great adventure and another harvest of 
victories. The Russians, he was instructed, 
were decayed, the French degenerate, the 
British on the verge of dvil war. This young 
Crown Prince was but a sample of the abounding 
upper-class youth of Germany in the spring of 
1914. They had all drunken from the same cup. 
Their professors and teachers, their speakers 
and leaders, their mothers and sweethearts, 
had been preparing them for the great occasion 
that was now very nearly at hand. They were 
full of the tremulous sen^ of imminent 
conflict, of a trumpet call to stupendous achieve- 
ments, of victory over mankind abroad, triumph 


over the recalcitrant workers at home. The 
country was taut and excited like an athletic 
competitor at the end of his training 

§ 3 

Throughout the period of the armed peace 
Germany was making the pace and setting the 

The S irit of Europe. The 

ImperiaHsm influence of her new doctrines of 

in Britrin aggressive imperialism was particu- 
and Ireland. , , . ^ « -x- ^ 

larly strong upon the British mind, 

which was ill-equipped to resist a strong in- 
tellectual thrust from abroad. The educational 
impulse the Prince Consort had given had died 
away after his death ; the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were hindered in their 
task of effective revision of upper-class educa- 
tion by the fears and prejudices the so-called 
conflict of science and religion " had roused 
in the clergy who dominated them through 
Convocation ; popular education was crippled 
by religious squabbling, by the extreme parsi^ 
mony of the public authorities, by the desire 
of employers for child labour, and by indivi- 
dualistic objection to educating other people's 
children." The old tradition of the English, 
the tradition of plain statement, legality, fair 
play, and a certain measure of republican 
freedom had faded considerably during the 
stresses of the Napoleonic Wars ; romanticism, 
of which Sir Walter Scott, the great novelist, 
was the chief promoter, had infected the national 
imagination with a craving for the florid and 
picturesque. " Mr. Briggs," the comic English- 
man of Punch in the fifties and sixties, getting 
himself into highland costume and stalking deer, 
was fairly representative of the spirit of the new 
movement. It presently dawned upon Mt. 
Briggs as a richly coloured and creditable fact 
he had hitherto not observed, that the sun never 
set on his dominions. The country which had 
once put Clive and Warren Hastily onu trial 
for their unrighteous treatment of 4pians, was 
now persuaded to regard them as entirdy 
chivalrous and devoted figures. They were 
empdre bmlders." . Under the spell of Dis- 
raeli's Oriental imagination, which ha 4 made 
Quee^ Victoria an " empress," the Enghshman 
tum% readily enough towards the t^gue 
exali^ons of modem imperialispi. 

perverted ethnology and distorted histoiy 



'^THr OVTtiN'E 

I II I ' ■ I 'I 

WliScSi i«rsks iiprstiadiiig tfae mi^d Slavic, 
Kdtit, and teutonic Cemans ttiat they were 
a wonderful race apart, was imitai^ by En#sh 
writers who began to exalt a new ethnological 
invention, the ** Anglo-Saxon/* This remark- 
able compound was presented as the culmination 
of humanity, the crown and reward of the 
accumulated effort of Greek and Roman, 
'Egyptian, Assyrian, Jew, Mongol, and such-like 
lowly precursors of its white splendour. The 
senseless legend of German superiority did much 
to exacerbate the irritations of the Poles in 
Posen and the French in Lorraine. The even 
more ridiculous legend of the superior Anglo- 
Saxon did not merely increase the irritations 
of English rule in Ireland, but it lowered the 
tone of British dealings with ** subject *' peoples 
throughout the entire world. For the cessation 
of respect and the cultivation of '' superior " 
ideas are the cessation of civility and justice. 
In the early days of British rule in India, British 
officials went out modestly as to a wonderful 
country to learn and live ; now they went out 
absurdly, as samples of a wonderful people, as 
lights to a great darkness, to profit and prevail. 
The imitation of German patriotic miscon- 
ceptions did not end with this Anglo-Saxon 
fabrication. The clever young men at the 
British universities in the eighties and nineties, 
bored by the flatness and insincerities of domes- 
tic politics, were moved to imitation and rivalry 
by this new teaching of an arrogant, subtle,- and 
forceful nationalist imperialism, this combina- 
tion of Machiavelli and Attila, which was being 
imposed upon the thought and activities of 
young Germany. Britain too, they thought, 
must have her shining armour and wave her 
good sword. The new British im|>erialism 
found its poet in Mr. Kipling and its practical 
support in a number of financial and business 
interests whose way to monopolies and ex- 
ploitations was lifted by its glow. These 
Prussian! Ag Englishmen carried their imitation 
of Germany to the most extraordinary lengths. 
Central Europe is one continuous njonomic 
system, best worked as one ; the new 

Germany bad ai^vcd a greab|itetom5 union, 
a Zollverdn of all its const itutejK. It became 
naturally one compact system, Bee a clenched 
fis|. The British Empire sprawled like an 
epan baud throughout the world, itii%iember5 


^OF HISTORII 

different in nature, need, and relationship, with 
nocommon interest exceptthecommonguarantee 
of safety. But the new Imperialists were blind 
to that difference. If new Germany had a 
Zolly^rein, then the British Empire must be 
in th^ashion ; and the natural development of 
its various elements must be hampered every- 
where by imperial preferences ** and the 
like. ... 

Yet the imperialist movement in Great 
Britain never had the authority nor the una- 
nimity it had in Germany. It was not a natural 
product of any of the three united but diverse 
British peoples. It was not congenial to them. 
Queen Victoria and^r successors, Edward VII 
and George V, werfe indisposed either by tem- 
perament or tradition to wear shining armour, 
shake mailed fists, and flourish good swords " 
in the Hohenzollern fashion. They had the 
wisdom to refrain from any overt meddling with 
public ideas. And this British *' imperialist 
movement had from the first aroused the 
hostility of the large number of English, Welsh, 
Irish, and Scotch writers who refused to recog- 
nize this new “ British " nationality or to accept 
the theory that they were these “ Anglo-Saxon " 
supermen . And many great interests in Brit ai n , 
and notably the shipping interest, had been 
biiilt up upon free trade, and regarded the fiscal 
proposals of the new imperialists, and the new 
financial and mercantile adventurers with whom 
they were associated, with a justifiable suspicion. 
On the other hand, these ideas rah like wild- 
fire through the military class, through Indian 
officialdom and the like. Hitherto there had 
always been something apologetic about the 
army man in England, He was not native to 
that soil. Here was a movement that promised 
to make him as splendidly important as his 
Prussian brother in arms. And the imperialist 
idea also found support in the cheap popular 
press that was now coming into existence to 
cater for the new stratum of readers crei^ted 
by elementary education. This press wanted 
plain, bright, simple ideas adapted to the needs 
of readers who had scarcely begun to think. 

In spite of such support, and its strong appeal 
to national vanity, British imperialism never 
saturated the mass of the British peoples. The 
English are not a mentally docile people, and 
the noisy and rather forced enthusiasm for 
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imperialism and higher tariffs of* the old Tory 
Party, the army class, the country clergy, the 
music-halls, the assimilated alien, the vulgar rich 
and the new large employers, inclined the com- 
moner sort, and particularly organized labour, 
to a suspicious attitude. If the contilually 
irritated sore of the Majuba defeat permitted 
the country to be rushed into the needless, 
toilsome, and costly conquest of the Boer re- 
publics in South Africa, the strain of that 
adventure produced a sufficient reaction towards 
decency and justice to reinstate the Liberal 
Party in power, and to undo the worst of that 
mischief by the creation of a South African 
confederation. Considerable advances con- 
tinued to be made in popular education, and in 
the recovery of public interests and the general 
wealth from the possession of the few. And 
in these years of the armed peace, the three 
British peoples came very near tp a settlement, 
on fairly just and reasonable lines, of their long- 
standing misunderstanding with Ireland. The 
Great War, unluckily for them, overtook them 
in the very crisis of this effort. 

Like Japan, Ireland has figured but little in 
this Outline of History, and for the same reason, 
because she is an extreme island country, receiv- 
ing much, but hitherto giving but little back into 
the general drama. Her population is a very 
mixed one, its basis, and probably its main 
substance, being of the dark Mediterranean " 
strain, pre-Nordic and pre-Aryan, like the 
Basques and the people of Portugal and South 
Italy. These people reached the island in neo- 
lithic times ; no paleolithic remains have been 
found in Ireland. Over this original basis 
there flowed, about the sixth century b.c. — we 
do not know to what degree of submergence — 
a wave of Keltic peoples, in at least sufficient 
strength to establish a Keltic language, the 
Irish Gaelic. There were comings and goings, 
invasions and counter-invasions of this and that 
Keltic or Kelticized people between Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, and England. The island was 
Christianized in the fifth century. Later on 
the east coast was raided and settled by North- 
men, but we do not know to what extent they 
altered the racial quality* The Norman-English 
came in 1169, in the time of Henry II and 
onward. The Teutonic strain may be as strong 
or stronger than the Keltic in modern Ireland. 


Hitherto Ireland had been a tribal and barbaric 
country, with a few centres of security wherein 
the artistic tendencies of the more ancient race 
found scope in metal-work and the illumination 
of holy books. Now, in the twelfth century, 
there was an imperfect conquest by the English 
Crown, and scattered settlements by Normans 
and English in various parts of the country. 
From the outset profound temperamental 
differences between the Irish and Eiiglish were 
manifest, differences exacerbated by a difference 
of language, and these became much more 
evident after the Protestant reformatiqn. The 
English were naturally a non-sacerdotal people ; 
they had the Northman's dislike for and dis- 
belief in priests ; the share of Englishmen in 
the European reformation was a leading one. 
The Irish found the priest congenial, and resisted 
the reformation obstinately and bitterly. 

The English rule in Ireland had been from 
the first an intermittent civil war due to the 
clash of languages and the different laws of land 
tenure and inheritance of the two peoples. It 
was further embittered at the Reformation by 
this religious incompatability. The rebellions, 
massacres, and subjugations of the unhappy 
island during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I 
we cannot tell of here ; but under James came 
a new discord with the confiscation of large 
areas of Ulster and their settlement with Pres- 
byterian Scotch colonists. They formed a 
Protestant community in necessary permanent 
conflict with the Catholic remainder of Ireland. 

In the political conflicts during the reign of 
Charles I and the Common wealth, and of James II 
and William and Mary, the two sides in English 
affairs found sympathizers and allies in the 
Irish parties. There is a saying in Ireland that 
England's misfortune is Ireland's opportunity, 
and the English civil trouble that led to the 
execution of Strafford, enabled the Irish Catho- 
lics to perpetrate a ferocious massacre of the 
English in Ireland (1641)— a very cruel and 
barbaric massacre in which neither women nor 
little children were spared. Later on Cromwell 
was to avenge the massacre by giving no quarter 
to any men fctually fou|id^|id^^ ^ 

severity remenS^red by the 
extravagant iiitterness. Between 1689 and 
1691 ^Jfe-eland was again torn by civil war* 
Jame|£ soqght the support of the Irish 



considerable civilization in and about Dublin, 
vl^ete badly beaten at the Battles of the Boyne arid much literary and scientific activity, con- 
(1690) and Aughrlm (1691). * , ducted in English and centring upon the Pro- 

' There was a settlement, Treaty of testant university of Trinity College. This 
Umerick» a disputed scttlem^t in which was the Ireland of Swift, Goldsmith, Burke, 
the English Government promised much in Berkeley, and Boyle. It was essentially a part 
the way of tolerance for Catholics and the of the English culture. The Catholic religion 
like, and failed to keep its promises. Lime- and the Irish language were outcast and per- 
rick is still a cardinal memory in the long secuted things in the darkness, 
story of Irish embitterment. Comparatively It was from this Ireland of the darkness that 
few English people have even heard of this the recalcitrant Ireland of the twentieth century 
Treaty of Limerick ; in Ireland it rankles to arose. The Irish Parliament, its fine literature, 
this day. its science, all its culture, gravitated naturally 

enough to London, because they were in- 
separably a part bi that world. The more 
prosperous landlords went to England to 
live, and had their children educated there. 
The increasing facilities of communication 
enhanced this tendency and depleted Dublin. 
The Act of Union (January ist, 1601) was a 
natural coalescence of two entirely kindred 
systems, of the Anglo-Irish Parliament with 
the British Parliament, both oligarchic, both 
politically corrupt in the same fashion. 
There was a vigorous opposition on the 
part not so milch of the outer Irish as of 
Protestants settled in Ireland, and a futile 
insurrection under Robert Emmet in 1803. 
Dublin, which had been a fine Anglo-Irish 
city in the middle eighteenth century, was 
gradually deserted by its intellectual and 
political life, and invaded by the outer Irish"^^ 
of Ireland. Its fashionable life became more 
and more official, centring upon the Lord 
Lieutenant in Dublin Castle ; its chief social 
occasion is now a horse show. But while 
the Ireland of Swift and Goldsmith was 
The eighteenth century was a century of part and lot with the England of Pope, Dr. 
accumulating grievance. Enpsh commercial Johnson, and Sir Joshua* Reynolds, while 
jealousy put heavy restraints upon Irish trade, there has never been and is not now any real 
and the development of a wool industry was definable difference except one of geography 
destroyed in the south and west. The Ulster between the governing class in Ire* 
Protestants were treated little better than the land and in Britain, the Irish underworld and 
Catholics in these matters, and they were the the English Underworld were essentially dis- 
chief of the rebels* There was more agrarian similar. The upward struggle of the English 
revo lt i n the north than in the sou^^Ae Steel democracy to education, to political recogni^ 
J|g||||||M were tion, had no Irish counterpart. Britain was 

was a parliament in producing a great industrial population, Pro^ 
IpPpllPlut it was a Protestant paiiiament, testant or sceptical; she had agricultural 
more limits and corrupt than the con- labourers indeed, but no peasants. Ireland had 
4 «^porrity British PariKament; tb^ was a b^omie a land peasants, bla^ 
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hdipks^y priest-ridden* . Their cultivation de- 
genjerated more and more into a growing of pota- 
toes and a feeding of pigs. The people married 
and bred ; except for the consumption of whisky 
when it could be got, and a little fighting, family 
life was their only amusement. This was the 
direct result of orthodox Catholic teaching; 
the priests were all-powerful with the people, 
and they taught them nothing ; not even 
washing or drainage ; they forbade them to seek 
any Protestant learning, they allowed their 
agricultural science to sink to mere potato- 
growing, and they preyed upon their poverty. 
Here are the appalling consequences. Thfe 
population of Ireland 

in 1785 was 2,845,932, 

in 1803 was 5.536,594. 

in 1845 was 8,295,061. 

at which date the weary potato gave way under 
its ever-growing burthen and there was a fright- 
ful famine. Many died, many emigrated, especi- 
ally to the United States ; an outflow of emigra- 
tion began that made Ireland for a time a land 
of old people and empty nests. 

Now because of the Union of the Parliaments, 
the enfranchisement of the English and Irish 
populations went on simultaneously. Catholic 
enfranchisement in England meant Catholic 
enfranchisement in Ireland. The British got 
votes because they wanted them ; the Irish com- 
monalty got votes because the English did, 
Ireland was over-represented in the Union 
Parliament, because originally Irish seats had 
been easier for the governing class to manipulate 
than English ; and so it came about that this 
Irish and Catholic Ireland, which had never 
before had any political instrument at aU, and 
which had never sought a political instrument, 
found itself with the power to thrust a solid body 
of members into the legislature of Great Britain. 
After the general election of 1874, the newly 
enfranchised democracy of Britain found 
itself confronted by a strange and perplexing 
Irish " democracy,*' different in its religion, its 
traditions, and its needs, telling a tale of wrongs 
of which the common Englirii had never heard, 
damouiing passionately for a separation which 
they could not understand and which impressed 
them chiefly as being neediesdy unfrien^y* 
The egotism of the Irish is inten^ ; 


their circumstances have made it intense ; they 
were incapable of considering the state of affaurs 
in England ; the new Irish party came into the 
British Parliament to obstruct and disorder 
English business until Ireland became free, and 
to make themselves a nuisance to the English. 
This spirit was only too welcome to the oligarchy 
which still ruled the British Empire; they 
allied themselves with the ** loyal" Protestants 
in the north of Ireland — loyal that is to the 
Imperial Government because of their dread of 
a Catholic predominance in Ireland — and they 
watched and assisted the gradual exasperation 
of the British common people by this indis- 
criminate hostility of the common people of 
Ireland. 

The story of the relation of Ireland to Britain 
for the last half-century is one that reflects the 
utmost discredit upon the governing class of 
the British Empire, but it is not one of which 
the English commons need be ashamed. Again 
and again they have given evidences of goodwill. 
British legislation in relation to Ireland for 
nearly half a century shows a series of clumsy 
attempts on the part of liberal England, made 
in the face of a strenuous opposition from the 
Conservative Party and the Ulster Irish, to 
satisfy Irish complaints and get to a footing 
of fellowship. In 1886 Gladstone, in pursuit 
of his idea of nationality^ brought political 
disaster upon himself by introducing the first 
Irish Home Rule Bill, a genuine attempt to give 
over Irish affairs for the first time in history to 
the Irish people. In many respects it was a 
faulty and dangerous proposal, and it provided 
no satisfactory assurance to the Protestant Irish, 
and especially the Ulster Protestants, of protec- 
tion against possible injuries from the priest- 
ridden illiterates of the south. This may have 
been a fancied danger, but these fears should 
have been respected. The bill broke the Liberal 
Party asunder ; and a coalition government, the 
Unionist Government, replaced that of Mr. 
Gladstone. 

This digression into the history of Ireland now 
comesfip to the time of infectious imperialism 
in Euiibfi^;'' The Unionist^^U|QygM>g||^ ^ 
ousted- Mr. Gladstone, 

Tory islement, and was in spirit 

as no ij^evious British Govcrnineut had "'BSdS 

The ]^tirii political history of the subsequent 


’Wsw ^through ^ whi|K||J|;/au^ 

''British*’ natioiialism sought the 
rest of the empire against ^ tfa |j|||li^ 
liberalism and reasonableness wfce English, 
which teyided to develop the empire into a con- 
federation of free and willing allies. Naturally 
the " British ” imfferialists wanted a subjugated 
Irish ; naturally the English Liberals wanted 
a free, participating Irish. In 1892 Gladstone 
struggled back to power with a small Home Rule 
majority ; and in 1893 his second Home Rule 
Bill passed the Commons, and was rejected by 

111895 that 


This was a very fundamental struggle in 
British affairs. On the one hand were the Liberal 
majority of the people of Great Britain honestly 
and wisely anxious to put this Irish affair upon 
a new and more hopeful footing, and, if possible, 
to change the vindictive animosity of the Irish 
into friendship ; on the other were all the 
factors of this new British Imperialism resolved 
at any cost, and in spite of every electoral yerdict, 
legally, if possible, but, if not, illegally, to main- 
tain their ascendancy over the affairs of the 
English, Scotch, and Irish and all the rest of the 
empire alike. It was, under new names, the age- 
long internal struggle pf the English community ; 
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an imperialist government took office. The 
party which sustained it was called not Im- 
perialist, but " Unionist ” — an odd n^me when 
we consider how steadily and strenuously it has 
destroy any possibility of an Empire 
li^iperialists remained in 
for ten yeark have already noted 
theit conquest of South Africa. They were 
defeated in 1905 in an attempt to establish a 
tariff wall on the Teutonic model. The ensuing 
Liberal Government then turned the conquered 
South African Dutch into contented fellow- 
subjects by creating the self-governing Dominion 
Of South Africa. After which it embarked upon 
a long-impending struggle with the persistently 
ioiperialist House of Lords, 


that same conflict of a free and liberal-spirited 
commonalty against powerful “ big men ” and 
big adventurers and authoritative persons which 
we have already dealt with in our account of 
the liberation of America. Ireland was merely 
a battleground as America had been. In India, 
in Ireland, in England, the governing class and 
their associated adventurers were all of one 
mind ; but t|ie Irish people, thanks to their 
religious difference, had little -sense of solidarity 
with the English. Yet such Irish statesmen as 
Redmond, the leader of the^ Irish Party in the 
House of Commons, transcended this national 
narrowness for a time, and gave a generous 
response to English good intentions. Slowly 
yet steadily the barrier of the House of Lords 


was broken doWn, and a third Irish Home Rule 
Bill was brought in by Mr,. Asquith, the Prihie 
Minister, in 1912. Throughout 1913 and the 
early part of 1914 this bill was fought and re- 
fought through Parliament. At first it gave 
Home Rule to all Ireland ; but an Amending 
Act, excluding Ulster on certain conditions, was 
promised. This struggle lasted right up to the 
outbreak of the Great War. The Royal Assent 
was given to this bill after the actual outbreak 
of war, and also to a bill suspending the coming 
into force of Irish Home Rule until after the 
end of the war. These bills were put upon the 
Statute Book, 

But from the introduction of the third Home 
Rule Bill onward, the opposition to it had 
assumed a violent and extravagant form. Sir 
Edward Carson, a Dublin lawyer who had be- 
come a member of the English Bar, and who 
had held a legal position in the ministry of Mr. 
Gladstone (before the Home Rule split) and in 
the* subsequent imperialist government, was 
the organizer and leader of this resistance to 
a reconciliation of the two peoples. In spite of 
his Dublin Origin, he set up to be a ]^ader of the 
Ulster Protestants ; and he brought to the conflict 
that contempt for law which is all too common 
a characteristic of the successful barrister, and 
those gifts of persistent, unqualified, and un- 
compromising hostility which distinguish a 
certain type of Irishman. He was the most 
“ un-English of men, dark, romantic, and 
violent ; and from the opening of the struggle he 
talked with gusto of armed resistance to this 
freer reunion of the Enghsh and Irish which the 
third Home Rule Bill contemplated. The 
excitement intensified throughout 1913. A 
body of volunteers was organized in Ulster, 
arms were smuggled into the country, and Sir 
Edward Carson and a rising lawyer named F. E. 
Smith, trapped up in semi-mihtary style, toured 
Ulster, inspecting these volunteers and inflaming 
local passion . The arms of these prospective rebels 
were obtained from Germany, and various utter- 
ances of Sir Edward Carson’s associates hinted at 
support from ** a great Protestant monarch.'* 
The first bloodshed occurred at Londonderry in 
August, 1913. Contrasted with Ulster, the rest 
of Ireland was at that time a land of order and 
decency, relying upon its great leader Redmond 
and the good faith of the three British peoples. 


Now thes<i threats of civil war from Ireland 
were not ii^ themselves anything very excep- 
tional in the record of that unhappy island ; 
what maket thmn exceptional and significant in 
the world’s history is the vehement support they 
found among the English military and governing 
classes, and the immunity from puilisiiment and 
restraint of Sir Edward Carton and his friends. 
The virus of reaction which came from the 
success and splendour of German^imperialism 
had spread widely, as we have ‘explained, 
throughout the prevalent and prosperous classes 
in Great Britain. A generation had grown up 
forgetful of the mighty traditions of tkeir fore-' 
fathers, and ready to exchange the greatness ^jff 
English freedom for the tawdriest of imperialisnis. 
A fund of a million pounds was raised, chiefly 
in England, to support the Ulster Rebellion, an 
Ulster Provisional Government was formed, 
prominent English people mingled in* the fray 
and careered about Ulster in automobiles, assist- 
ing in the gun-running, and there is evidence 
that a number of British officers and generals 
were prepared for a pronunciamento upon South 
American lines rather than obedience to the law. 
The natural result of all this upper-class dis- 
orderliness was to alarm the main part of Ireland, 
never a ready friend to England. That Ireland 
also began in its turn to organize National 
Volunteers" and to smuggle arms. The mili- 
tafy authorities showed themselves much keener 
in the suppression of the Nationalist than of tfi|e 
Ulster gun importation, and in July, 1914, an 
attempt to run guns at Howth, near Dublin, led 
to fighting and bloodshed in the Dublin streets. 
The British Isles were on the verge of civil 
war. 

Such in outline is the story of the imperialist 
revolutionary movement in Great Britabpt pp to 
the eve of the Great War. , For revoluMbiliiii^ 
this movement 6f Sii* Edward: ‘Carson and 
associates was. It was plainly an attempt to 
set aside parliamentary government and^tbp 
slow-grown, imperfect liberties of th^^^^ritiah 
peoples, and, with the assistance of the armj^, 
to substitute a more Prussianized type of rule, 
using the Irish conflict as the point of departure. 
It was the reactionary effort of a few score 
thousand people to arrest the world movement 
towar^ democratic law and social justice, 
strictly parallel to and closely sympathetic with 





'■MISTORt' 


^S^ttay it 

cpmpk^cim i 


K^nodf*:- ';lii 
tt.:was' '& 


11^ In Greftt Britain^ stood 

aloof; By ap single pubKc act did King George V 
slightest approval pf the new mdve- 
mc|P; and of tl|| Prince of Wales, 

hjs ion and heir, has been eqtfJly correct. 

In August, 1914, the storih of the great war 
burst upon the World. In September, Sir 
Edward Carson was denouncing the placing 


i'-'ie^Mic'**' that* is,;''''with^; thC'’'e^ 

footing^^ ^ada ^ Aus^ratia,* 

When in Becmber/i^^^ Mr George 
intgpdiced Ms Home Eule BiM into ihe IM- 
j^rial Parliament there were no Irish members, t 
except Sir Edward Carson and his followers, 
to receive it. The rest of Ireland was away. 

It refused to begin again that old dreary round 
of hope and disappwntment. Let the British 
and their pet Ulstermen do as they would, said 
the Irish. ... 


of the Home Rule BiU upon the Statute Book. 
On the same day, Mr. John Redmond was calling 
upon the Irl* people to take their equal part 
in the burthen and effort of the war. For a 
time Ireland played her part in the War side by 
side with England faithfully and well, until in 
1915 the Liberal Government was replaced by a 
coahtion, in which this Sir Edward Carson, with 
the bldbdshed at Londonderry and Howth upon 
his^headt figured as Attorney-General (with a 
salary of £7,000 and fees), to be replaced pre- 
sently by his associate in the Ulster sedition, 
<Sr F. E. Smith. 

Grosser insult was never offered to a friendly 
people. The work of reconciliation, begun by 
Gla^tone in 1886, and brought so near to com- 
pletion ih 1914, was wrecked.^ 

In the spring of 1916 Dublin revolted un-, 
^ccessfuUy against this new government. The 
ringteaders of this insurrection, mapy of them 
mere boys, were shot- with a defelerate and 
dumsy sternness that, in view of the treatment 
of the Ulster rebel leadm, impressed all Ireland 
as atrodously unjust. A traitor. Sir Roger 
Casement, who had been knighted for^previous 
services to the empire, was tried and executed, 
no doubt deservedly, but his prosecutor was 
Sit t.f E. Smith of the Ulster insurrection, a 
diocking conjunction. The Dublin revolt had 
bad little support in Ireland generally, but 
therealto the movement for an independent 
Tepublie grew rapidly to great proportions. 
Against this strong emotional drive there strug- 
gM the more moderate ideas of such Irish 
statesmen as Sur Hqtace Hunkett* who wished 
to soe Ireland beemne a Dominion, a crowned 

^ Bt. |dui ErvhW'i novel, Chitting Wind$, gives a 
godd anoonnt of tbe mentality of tidi time 


Our studies of modern imperialism in Ger- 
many and Britain bring out certain forces 
- ... common to the two countries, and 

iiTprimc^ we shall find these same forc& at 
r uifi^ ^^^work in variable degrees and with 
various modifications in the case 
of the other great modem communities at which 
we shall now glance. This modem imperialism 
is not a synthetic uniting movement like- the 
older imperialism ; it is essentially a tnegalo- 
maniac nationalism, a nationalism made aggres- 
sive by prosperity ; and always it finds its 
strongest support in the military and official 
castes, and in the enterprising and acquisitive 
strata of society, in new money, that is, and big 
buriness ; its chief critics in the educated poor, 
and its chief opponents in the peasantry and 
the labour masses. It accepts monarchy where 
it finds it, but it is not necessarily a monarchist ^ 
movement. It does, however, need a foreign 
office of the traditional type for its full develop- 
ment. Its origin, which we have traced very 
carefully in this book of our history, makes this 
clear. Modem imperialism is the natural 
development of the Great Power system which 
arose, with the foreign office method of policy, 
out of the Machiavdlian monarchies after the 
break up of Christendom. It will only come to 
an end when the intercourse of nations and 
peoples throu^ embassies and foreign offices 
is replaced by an assembly of elected represen- 
tatives in direct touch with their peoples. 

French imperialism during the period of the 
Armed Peace in Europe was naturally of a less 

• See the various puhlkarioiis of the Irish Dommiem 
League, St. Stefa'S Green, PubUn. A good lecent * 
accfiw^of Irish Ideas Is to berdofond in Lynd^ Xrrioad 
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confident type than the German. It called itself § 5 

“ nationalism rather than imperialism, and While all the world to the west of her was 
it set itself, by appeals to patriotic pride, to changing rapidly, Russia throughout the nine- 

thwart the efforts of those socialists and rational- Russia still teenth century dianged very slowly 

ists who sought to get into touch with liberal a Grand indeed. At the end of the niiui- 

clements in Gennan life. It brooded upon the Monarchy, teenth century, as at its bt^ginning, 

Revanche, the return match with Prussia. But she was still a Grand Monarchy of the later 

in spite of that preoccupation, it set itself to seventeenth-century type standing on a basis 

the adventure ’of annexation and exploitation of barbarism, she was still at a stage where 

in the Far East and in Africa, narrowly escaping court intrigues and imperial favourites could 

a war with Britain upon the Fashoda clash control her international relations. She had 

(1898), and it never relinquished a 
dream of acquisitions in Syria. ^ Italy 
too caught the imperialist fever ; the 
blood-letting ojf Adowa cooled her for 
a time, and then she resumed in 1911 
with a war upon Turkey and the an- 
nexation of Tripoli. 2 I'he Italian im- 
perialists exhorted their countrymen 
to forget Mazzini and remember Julius 
C.Tsar ; for were they not Jhe heirs of 
the Roman Empire ? Imperialism 
touched the Balkans ; little countries 
not a hundred years from slavery 
began to betray exalted intentions ; 

King Ecrdinatid of Bulgaria assumed 
the title of Tsar, tbe latest of the 
pscudo-Casars, and in the shop-win- 
dows of Athens the curious student 
could study maps showing the dream 
of a vast Greek empire in Europe and 
Asia. 

In 1913 the three states of .Serbia, 

Bulgaria, and Greece fell upon Turkey, 
already weakened by her war with 
Italy, and swept her out of all her 
European possessions except the coun- 
try between Adrianople and Constan- 
tinople ; later in that year they quarrelled driven a great railway acioss Siberia to find the 
among themselves over the division of the disasters of the Japanese war at the end of it ; 
spoils. Rumania joined in the game and she was using modern methods and mod(‘rn 
helped to crush Bulgaria. lurkey recovered revival in France of the revanche idea, which 



Adrianople. The greater imperialisifis of 
Austria, Russia, and Italy watched that con- 
flict and one another. . . . 


had died down. See Blunt’s My Diaries, vol. i, 
September 30th, 1891. A. C. W. 

* It should not be forgotten that Italian action 
against Turkey was precipitated by the granting of a 


1 Wilfred Scawen Blunt regards the English remain- 
ing in Egypt, when they had pledged themselves to go, 
as the^reatest cause of the troubles that culminated 
in 1914. To pacify the French over Egypt, England 
connived at the French occupation of Morocco, which 
Germany had looked upon as her share of North 
Africa. Hence Germany's bristling attitude to Fran<^, 


charter by the Sultan to an Austro>German company 
or syndicate for the " taking over " of the Trip<ditaine : 
a process which could only have ended by the hoisting 
of the Imperial Gernran flag on the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean, opposite Italy. Also, that through 
Morocco the Germans were attempting to undermine 
tfie French position in Algeria and Tunis by supplying 





OF ^piST^RY 


w^s^pom so i$ ter tedevelo; 
and hor small $^pply iCt pffi 


and smalj sa.f>ply ipffiai || y cdlld^ 
people ' permitted ; 
had devised fcsort 

on the idea of Holy iChilia and her. iSiisSior 




Before 1917 ttifrilignSiiiftnce of the 
^ of, tifese two f alleys of revolution 
discontent and tte uiatch of free ideas, w 
recognized in European thought, and few 


coloured by racial ij^ions and anti-Semitfc ^ ^-^^zed that in Russist more than in any other 
. passion uHiut, as eveiill w|re to show, this haa "t^rntry lay the possibilitie| of a fundiamental 
not sunKOT very 4eeply ilito the imagination riWlftion.^ 
of the Russian iptsses. A vague, very simple • 

^^IPChristianity periled the illit^ge peasla^tt^^life, § b 

. mixed with mu^h superstitii® , It was like When we turn from these European Great 
the pre-reforriiatiln peasant lifd^f France or Powers, with their inheritance of foreign offices 
Germany, The Russian moujik was suppose^,, United national policies, to the United 
to worsl!% and revere his Tsar and to love to Stipes ^'and States of America^ which broke 

serve a '^ntleman ; in 1913 reactionary away completely ftom the Great 

English writers were still praising his simple * Power System in 1776, we find a 
and unquestioning loyalty^AjEut, as in the case ^ most interesting contrast in the operation of 
of the Western Europe^nJj^asant of the days the forces which produced the expansive im- 
of the peasant revolts; this reverence for the perialism of . JEurope. For America as for 


monarchy was mixed up with the idea that the 
monarch and the noblen^ had to be goo<Tand 
beneficial, and this.siillfH under 

sufficient provocatitH, bTfurned into the same 
pitiless intolerance of social injustice that burnt 
the chateaux in the Jacquerie (see Chapter 
XXXV, § 3) ar^set up the theocracy in Munster 
(Chaptfer XXXV, § 3). Once the commons 
wefe moved t<^anger, there were no finks of 
uroerstandin^ in generally diffused education 
ill Russia to" ifiitigate thg^ fury of the outbreak. 
The upper classes were as much beyond the 
Sympathy of the lower as a different species of 
animal. Xbes^.^|to||ian masses were threfe 
centuries a>v®^%plh^ 4 uch nationalist imperial- 
,i$m as Germany displayed. 

And in another respect Russia differed from 
j^odern V’estern Europe and paralleled its 
mediae Vfid phase, and that was in the fact that 
her universities were the resort of many very 


Europe the mechanical revolution had brought 
all the; >v?rld witii|f the range of a few days’ 
journey, ^^fie Unilsd. States, like the Great 
Pow^ers, had world-^ide financial and mercantile 
interests ; a ^reat industrialism had grown up 
and was^ need of overseas markets ^ the same 
crises of belief that had shaken the moral 
solidarity i^f Europe hadPbccurr,|d in the Ameri- 
can w'orld. Her people were as patriotic and 
spirited as any. Why then did not the United 
States develop armaments and an aggressive 
policy? Why were hfet the stars and stripes, 
waving over Mexico, and why was th^e 
new Indian system,g|;jygvving up in Chinaunder thll: 
flag ? It was the American who had^pened up 
Japan. After doing so, he had Power 

Europeanize itself and become formMable with- 
out a protest. That alone was enough to make 
Machiavelli, the father of modern foreign policy, 
turn in his grave. If a Europeanized Great 


poor students quite out of touch and out of 

the Moroccans with arms and money, and inducing 
them to attack French rule separately in Western 
Algeria, and even by way of Saharan oases in Southern 
Tunis. The writer dl this note has actually witnessed* 
this process going on between and 19x1. He 

^ asserts that, wheth^ from right or wrong motives, 
Germany forced France to tackle the thorny problem 
of Morocco. Either she had to do so or prepare for 
, l^e evacuation of Algeria. .France may have made a 
few mistakes, but she has conferred enormous benefits 
cm North Africa. Under her control the indigenous^ 
population has increased remarkably. 


Power had been in the place of the Uniled 
States, Great Britain wpiild have ted to fortify 
tfi^C^adian frontier:;|ipi end to end—it is 
now unann^--and to maintain a 

great^ _,|||;9enal in Lawrence. 

'"'t general re&lcr'^Wd wants some picture 'in 
his mind of the receni ' ^fcate of Russia AteUld read 
Ernest Poole's TWViUage. Bre-revolutionaily Ru^ia 
is admirably sketche^^n Ma^iSe Baring's Mainj^rings 
£f Russia, The Russi^ Reople, and 4 Year in ^ssia. 

very }X\VLVi! 0 Kffli^book oh tte\Eussian reyo- 
^Jiiiution is M. H. 
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It E R N A T I 6 liA E C A T R O P H O F 


jitat^of Soutit! of^llitt onlttnay call non-assimilable possessions. 

Ipt since halJ'e bee#»‘subjugated and' Whefe tlna^s no «rosm there cannot be crown’ 


tlie disdplinai^i control of tJmte4 ..cpl^nies. sj 


^across the American 


iht governing class.'^ COhtraent^he 

»4liftre would have been a perpetual campaign ^ijuite distinctive metiiod of dealing with new 
tb Americanize Australfitand New Zealand, and, .territories, admirably 'i^apted for unsettled 


yet another clain^ant for a share in tropical 
Africa. ' ^ 

And by an odd accident America had produced 
in President Roosevelt (President 1901-1908) 
a man of an ertergy as restless as the German 
Kadser’s, as eager for large 


lands, but very ii||;;6tiv!|nierit if JiPed too 
freely to areas already c©htaimng an alien 
population. This method w^%ased on the idea 
thal^ there cajuhot be in w IJnited Stated 
system a pd;ihanently subject people. The^ 


achievements, as florid and elo- 
quent, an adventurous man 
with a turn foi* world politics 
and an instinct for armaments, 
the very man, we might ima- 
gine, to have involved his 
country in the scramble for 
overseas possession. 

There does not appear to be 
any other explanation of this 
general restraint and abstin- 
ence on the part of the United 
States except in their funda- 
mentally different institutions 
and traditions. In the first 
place the United States Govern- 
ment has no foreign office and 
no diplomatic corps of the 
European type, no body bf ‘‘ ex- 
perts'*' 4 o maintain the tradi- 
tion of an aggressive policy. 
The prc^i^^nt has great powers, 
but tn^l^^’nre subject to the 
control of the senate, which 
again is responsible to the state 
legislatures and the people. 
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The foreign relations of the 

c<9nntry are thus under open and public con- first stage of the ordinary process of assimilation 
trql. Secret treaties are impossible under had been the creation of a territory ** under the 
such a 'system, and Powers federal government, having a considerable 

of the difliculty and imcertainty of ^^^%nder- measure of self-government, sending a delegate 
i^Jlidings " with the ®B(^d States*va very (who could not vote) to congress, destined, 
exce||ctit state of affairi^*^ Ilie Unite^JiStat^ in the natural course of things, as the country 
are ^M^tutionally incapacitated, therefore, became settled and population increased* to 
from the kind of foreign polic|r that has kept flower at last into full statehood* This had 
Eurojife for so long Oimstantfy on the verge of been tbe process of development of all the letter 
war.-' ''w ^ states/;;|)f the Union;' the latest territories,' to' 

there-fi^ states being Arizona and New Mexico 

^e S 0 ^no'G^t]imL^m The frozen wilderness of Alaska, 





iojr ■^itate.S 
^of 'Germany' 

the jPmfic threatened to deprive Ibe United 
States navy of coaling stations in that ocean, 
a part of Samoan Islands (1889) and the 
Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) were annexed (1898). 
^Here^ for the l^t the United States had 
real subject populations to, 4 eal witli But in 
the absence of any class comparahle to the 
Anglo-Indian officials who sway British opinion, 
the ^meri^ procedure followed the territorial 
method. Svery effort was made to bring the 
educational standards of Hawaii up to the 
American level, and a domestic legislature on 
the territorial pattern was organized so that 
these dusky islanders seem destined ultimately 
to obtain full United States citizenship. (The 
small Samoan Islands are taken <f^e of by a 
United States naval administrator.) 

In 1895 occurred a quarrd between the Unitedf 
States and Britain upon the subject of Vene- 
zuda, and the Monroe doctrine was upheld 
stoutly by Prudent Cleveland. Then Mr. 
Olney made this remarkable declaration : To- 
day the United States is practically sovereign 
on this continent, wd its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it confines its interposition.'* 
l^s, together with the various Pan-American 
congresses that have been held, point to a real 
open foreign policy " of alliance and mutual 
help throughoi|^gAi^<^rica. Treaties of arbitra- 
tion hold good over, all tha,t continent, and the 
filture seems to point to a gradual dewllopment 
of inter-state organization, a Pax .^ericana, 
of the English^pealdng and Danish-Speaking 


' ioon^, in of ’ ^4der ^ bt^erl 

Here is something wecaxmdl even caJl aq «^pire, 
IfpmetSmg going far beyond the great iuiance 
of the British Empire in the open equaUty pf its 
constituent parts. 

of a comteion 

American welfare, the United ^tates in 1898 
inteih^'ened in the affairs of Cuba, which had 
been in a state of chronic insurrection against 
Spain for many years. A brief war ended in 
the acquisition of Cuba, Porto ‘Rico, and the 
Philippine Islands. Cuba is now an independent 
..self-governing republic. Porto .Rico and the 
Philippines have, however, a special sort of 
government, with a popularly elected lower 
house and an upper body containing members 
appointed by the United States senate. It is 
improbable that either Porto Rico or the Philip- 
pines will become states in the Union. .They 
are much more likely to become free states in 
some comprehensive alliance with both English- 
speaking and Latin America. 

Both Cuba and Porto Rico welcomed the 
American interventiqn in their affairs, but in 
the Philippine Isl^os there was a demand for 
complete and immediate freedom after the 
Spanish war, and a considerable resistance to 
the American military administration. There 
it was that the United States came nearest to 
imperialism of the Great Power, type, and that 
her record is most questionable. There was 
much S3mipathy with the insurgents in the 
States. Here is the point of view of ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as he wrote it in his Autobio- 
graphy(igi3^ 

As reg^irlH the Philippines, my belief was 
that we should train them for sel^govemment 

■ •m 






1(6 md then leave them free 

€b|i^ own fate. I did not believe in 
setting the timfe^limit within which we Would give 
theM ihd^mience, because I did not believe 
it vdse to try to forecast how soon they would be 
fit self-^govemment ; and once having made 
the Promi^ I Would have felt that it was impera- 
tive to limp tt. Within a few months of my 
assuming office we had stamped out the last 
armed resistance in the Philippines that was 
not of merely sporadic character ; and as soon 
as peace was secured, we turned our energies to 
developing the islands in the interests of the 
natives. We established schools everywhere;*" 
we built roads ; we administered an even- 
handed justice ; we did everything possible to 
encourage agriculture and industry ; and in 
constantly increasing measure we employed 
natives to do their own governing, and finally 
provided a legislative chamber. . . . We are 
governing, and have been governing the islands 
in the interests of the Filipinos themselves. If, 
after due time the Filipinos themselves decide 
that they do not wish to be thus governed, then 
I trust that we will leave ; but when we do leave, 
it must be distinctly understood that we retain 
no protectorate — and above all that we take 
part in no joint protectorate — over the islands, 
and give them no guarantee, of neutrality or 
otherwise ; that in short, we are absolutely 
quit of responsibility for them, of every kind 
and description.*'^ 

This is an entirely different outlook from that 
of a British or French foreign office or colonial 
office official. But it is not very widely different 
from the spirit that created th^ JDominions of 
Canada, South Africa, and Australia, and brought 
forward th^three Home Rule Bills for Ireland. 
It is in the older and more characterytic English 
tradition from which the Declaration of Inde- 
peiodence derives. It sets aside, mthQnt dis- 
cussion, the detestable idea of subject peof^ts.** 

Here we will not enter into political complica- 
tions attendant upon the mal^g of the Panama 

< One very good reason lor the provisional 
&i Phihppiiies under American control is the cer* 
ttintK that the ^^*^|doros/' the Hnhammadim peoples oi 
JBelanran, add the sontliem islands of the main groups 
llvjOhtd proceed to conquer the ** Christian Filipinos, 

g after a weltm of citil war and destrngpon, 
rii dr some dtlmr ontside^^l^^ wotOd he appealed 

to Inlervene. H. J. 

' ' '' ' » • ' , ' ' 


Canal, for they introduce no fresh light upon 
this interesting question of the American method 
in world politics. Thg history of Panama is 
American history purdy. But manifestly just 
as the political structure of the Union was a new 
thing in the world, so too were its relations with 
the world beyond its borders,* 

§ 7 

We have been at some pains to examine the 
state of mind of Europe and of America in 
The Immedi- international relations in 

ate Causes of the years that led up to the world 
tragedy of 1914 ; becau». as more 
and more people are coming to 
recognize, that great war or some such war was 
a necessary consequence of the mentality of the 
period. All the things that men and nations 
do are the outcome of instinctive motives re* 
acting upon the ideas which talk and books and 
newspapers and schoolma|ters and so forth 
have put into people's heads. Physical necessi- 
ties, pestilences, changes of climate, and the 
like outer things may deflect and distort the 
growth of human history, but its living root is 
thought. 

All human history is fundamentally a history 
of ideas. Between the man of to-day and the 
Cro-Magnard the physical and mental ffifferences 

* An unfriendly critic might denounce the treaty- 
making power of the United States, and the machinery 
by which it operates, as complicated and cumbersome, 
ill adapted to the complex demands of international 
intercourse, slow in action and uncertain in outcome. 
T^e requirement of a two-thirds ratfier than a majority 
vote in ^ Senate be might criticise not unjustly as a 
dubious excess of caution. . . . Believe me, the Ameiih 
can people are like for many years to accomplish 
through this means their compacts with mankind. The 
checks and balances by which it is surrounded, the free 
and full debate which it allows, are in their e3res virtues 
rather than defects. They rejoice in the fact thet all 
eMSgements which adect their destinies mustlie spreed 
up^ the public records, and that there is there 

never can be, a secret treaty elriibr hi 

law er in morals. Looking biudt g di{d^^ 
hietoiy which is not without its chapters ol 
they^’^el that on the whole the scheipm 
build^ has served the <diildrenwefl^ 
tismlh matteis of government as AS 

df am; people in .the AoriiL they 'wfl^ eefisr 
con^p^ce and 'rini the mk ' 6 i hecPhmiil'' 
stiuu|i|i|g 'beldte^ thsy 'mshe a. dhpie^l* 
Ambessador te 
Unhid ShrtiiS, ' 


M’ 




tre fmy liglit ; tYmvt esseiitial in 



wM<ih have acquii^ in tlief five dr dx 
|jnn<h;lFgenerations 

We are too dose to the events dE the Great 
^ar to pretend that this Outline can record 
verdict of history thereupon, but we may 
^ hazard the guess that when the passions of the 
conflict have faded, it will be Germany that will 
most blamed for bringing it about, and she 
will be blamed not because she was morally and 
ptellectually very different from her neighbours, 
bdt because she had the common disease of 
i imperialism in its most complete and energetic 
form. No self-respecting historian, however 


OF HISTORY ^ 

"German dreams were those of Russia, which 
was scheming for an extension of the Slav 
ascendancy to Constantinople and through 
Serbia to the Adriatic. These lines of ambition 
lay across one another and were mutually incom- 
patible. ibe^everish state of affairs ^ the 
Balkans was largely the outcome of the 
and propagandas sustained by Jfe German 
and Slav schemes. Turkey turned for support 
to Germany, Serbia to Russia. Roumania and 
Italy, both Latin in tradition, both nominally 
allies of Germany, pursued remoter and deeper 
schemes in common. Ferdinand, the Tsar of 
Bulgaria, was following still darker ends ; and 
the sqmilid mysteries of the Greek court, whose 



superficial and populaar his aims may be, can 
countenance the legend, produced ^by the 
stresses of the war, that the German is a sort of 
human being more cruel and abominable than 
any other variety of men. All the great states 
of Europe before 1914 were in a condition of 
aggres^e nationalism and drifting towards 
of Germany did but lead 
fell into the pit 
floundered diiepest. She^ became 
Sit mich all herTellow 

out.. 

For long Germ^y and Austria had been 
plotting an extension of German influence 
eastward through Asia Minor to the East. The 
Gj^ftnan idea vfes crystallized in the phrase 
to Bagdad/* Ants^omzed to the 


king was the German Kaiser's brother-in-law, 
are beyond our present powers of inquiry. 

But the tangle did not end with Germany on 
the one hand and Russia on the other. The 
greed of Germany in 1871 had made France 
her inveterate enemy. The French people, 
aware of their inability to recover their lost pro- 
vinces by their own strength, had conceived 
exaggerated ideas of the power and helpfulness 
of Russia. The French people had subscribed 
enormously to Russian loans. France was the 
ally of Russia. If the German%^owers made 
war ijpon Russia, France would certainly attack 
them. 

Now the short Eastern French frontier was 
very strongly defended. There was little pros- 
pect of Germany repeating the successes of 
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1870-71 agaiiMSt that barrier. But the Belgian 
frontier of France was longer and less strongly 
.defended. An attack in overwhelming force on 
. France through Belgium might repeat 1870 on 
a larger scale. The French left might be swung 
bat^^Wj^^eaitwardly on Verdun as a pivot, 
en#RdW(^d back upon its right, as one shuts 
an open This scheme the German strate- 

gists had worked out with great care and elabora- 
tion, Its execution involved an outrage upon 
the law of nations because Prussia had under- 
taken to guarantee the neutrality of Belgium 
and had no quarrel with her, and it involved the 
risk of bringing in Great Britain (which powCr^ 
was also pledged to protect Belgiumjii^ against 
Germany. Yet the Germans believed that their 
fleet had grown strong enough to make Great 
Britain hesitate to interfere, and with a view to 
possibilities they had constructed a great system 
of strategic railways to the Belgian frontier, 
and made every preparation for the execution 
of , this scheme. So they might hope to strike 
down France at one blow, and deal at their 
leisure with Russia. 


German5iito go on threatening Fran#. Events 
were precipitated on June 28th by the assassi- 
nation of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
the heir to the Austrian Empire, wfflh on a 
state visit to Sarajevo, the capital of Bosn%, 
Here was a timely excuse to set the armies marcffiP 
ing. It is now or never, “ sadd the Germi|i^ 
Emperor.* Serbia was accused of instigating 
the murderers, and notwithstanding the Tact 
that Austrian commissioners reported that ther^^^ 
was no evidence to implicate the Serbian 
government, the Austro-Hungarian govemmepijt 
contrived to press this grievance towards wSr* 
On July 23rd Austria discharged an ultimatuni 
at Serbia, and, in spite of ji practical submission 
on the part of Serbia, and of the efforts of Sir 
Edward Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, 
to call a conference of the Powers, declared war 
against Serbia on July 28th. 

Russia mobilized her army on July 30th, and 
on August 1st Germany declared war upon her. 
German troops crossed into French territory 
next day, and, simultaneously with the delivery 
of an ultimatum to the unfortunate Belgians, 


In 1914 all things seemed movin|[ together in the big flanking movement through Luxem- 
favour of the twg Central Powers. Russia, it bourg and Belgium began. Westward rode the 
is true, had been recovering since 1906, but only scouts and advance guards. Westward rushed 
very slowly ; France was distracted by financial a multitude of automobiles packed with soldiers, 
scandals. The astounding murder of M. Enormous columns of grey-clad infantry 
Calmette, the editor of the Figaro, by the wife followed ; round-eyed, fair young Germans they 
of M. Caillaux, the Minister of Finance, brought were for the most part— law-abiding, educated 


these to a climax in March ; Britain, all youngsters who had never yet seen a shot fire^ 
Germany was assured, was on the verge of a in anger. This was war,'" they were told, 
civil war in Ireland. Repeated efforts were They had to be bold and ruthless. Some of 
made both by foreign and English people to them did their best to carry out these militarist 
get some definite statement of what Britain instructions at the expense of the ill-fated 


would do if Germany and Austria assailed 
France and Russia; but the British Foreign 
Secretary maintained a front of heavy ambiguity 
up to the very day of the British entry into the 
war.* As a consequence, there was a feeling on 
the Continent that Britain would either not fight 
or delay fighting, and this may have encouraged 

* 1 think his policy was quite clear. He said to 
Germany, ** If tftou bring on war, you must expect 
England to support France and Russia.*' To France 
and Russia he said : “If you are unreasonable, dk not 
expect England to support you.” He thus brought 
pressure to bear on both sides. G. M. 

An illuminating book on the causes of the war is 
lx>rd Lorebum's How the War Came* 

H. H. 1. 


Belgians'. 

A disproportionate fuss has been made over 
the detailed atrocities in Belgium, dispropor- 
tionate, that is, in relation to the fundamental 
atrocity of August 1914, which was the invasion 
of Belgium. Given that, the 
and lootings, the wanton 
the laundering of iims and of food 
shops by hungry and weary 
sequent rapes and incendiarism folfc #wa;lly 
enou^. Only very simple people believe that^ 
an a#y in the field can maintain as high a 
level M honesty, decency, and justice as a Settled 
conui^ty at home. And tlie tradition of 
* liautBky'fi report on the origin of tibe wat; 



,* War JHutruM. 

rm FZ^ANDBRS MU0— A XYPICAI. 8C«NB IN THE YPEES 8AI,IKNT. IN THE FOEEGEOUND AJW THE EIB8 OF A 

GEEMAN FXXX-BOX. 


the Thirty Years War still influenced the 
Prussian army. It has been customary in the 
countries allied against Germany to treat all 
this vileness and bloodshed oi the Belgian 
months as though nothing of the sort had ever 
happened before, and as if it were due to some 

P tinctively evil strain in the German character. 

ey were nicknamed ''Huns."' But nothing 
could be less like the systematic destructions of 
the nomads (who oncej||roposed to exterminate 
the entire Chinese poptilation in order to restore 
China to pasture) than the German crimes in 
Belgium. Much of that crime was the^drunken 
brutality of men who for the first time in their 
lives were free to use lethal weapons, much of 
it was the hysterical violence of men shocked 
at theit 09 ^ procee^i^ and in deadly fear of 
tile revenge country they 

hM Outraged, much erf it was done under 
duress beca of the theory that men should 
be and that populations are 


who had been worked up for^war and led into 
war as the Germans were, would have behaved 
in a similar manner. 

On the night of August 2nd, while most of 
Europe, still under the tranquil inertias of half 
a century of peace, still in the habitual en- 
joyment of such a widely diffused "plenty and ( 
cheapness and freedom as no man living will 
ever see again, was thinking about its summer 
holidays, the Uttle Belgian village of Vis6 was 
ablaze, and stupefied rustics were being led out 
and shot because it was alleged someone had 
fired on the invaders. The officers who ordered 
these acts, the men who obeyed, must surely 
have felt scared at the strangeness of the things 
they did. Most of them had never yet seen a 
violent death. And they had set light not to 
a village, but a world. It was the beginx^g of 
the end of an age of comfort, confidence, and 
gentle and seemly behaviour /.in Europe. 

So soon as It was de^ that £il]gium was to 
be invaded, Great Britain ceased to hesitaie» au^ 
(at fdeven at night mx August 4th) dedared 
upon Germany, The firflowing day a Getn&ii 


best subdlued by fear; The German amxndxx^ 
were Imdled obedience 

1^0 t|$ia war e manner that atrocities 
: 'Mbrid: - ensue* ' certainly ' did 


,,, , ^ ViesMl' 
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and Germans had ever 
met their own national flags 

upon land or W . , , 

Afl Enrope iti^ r^ the strange at- 

mosphere of those eventful sunny August days, 
the of the Armed Peace. For nearly half 
^ ■cSmiXy''tpQW€St^ world had been tranquil 
and ha^^eifemi^Ki safa. Only a few middle-aged 
and ageing people in France had had any practi- 
iCal ^perience of warfare. The newspapers 
spoke of a world catastrophe, but that conveyed 
very little me^ming to those for whom the world 
had always seemed secure, who were indeed 
almost incapable of thinking of it as otherwise, 
than secure. In Britain particularly for some 
weeks the peace-time routine continued in a 
slightly dazed fashion. It was like a man still 
walking about the world unaware that he hats 
contracted a fatad disease which will alter every 
routine and habit in his life. People went on 
with their summer holidays ; shops reassured their 
customers with the announcement business as 
usual.*' There wats much talk and excitement 
when the newspapers came, but it was the talk 
and excitement of spectators who have no vivid 
sense of participation in the catastrophe that 
was presently to involve them all. 


We will now review very briefly the main 
phases of the world struggle which had thus 
A Summ commenced. Planned by Germany, 
of the GrS if began with a swift attack designed 
War up to to ‘"knock out'* France while 

1017 

Russia was still getting her forces 
together in the East. For a time all went well. 
Military science is never up to date under modem 
conditions, because military men are as a class 
uniipaginative ; there are always at any date 
Undeveloped inventions capable of disturbing 
cumBnt#- tactical and strategic ^actice which 
the miUtary intelligence has declined. The 

* F^the common soldier's view of this last war there 
is no book better Le F 4 U by Barbusse. An illus- 
trated book of great qnaintness, beauty, and veracity 
is Andrd Hallo's Le Liw§ des Routes* No other book 
Recalls so comidetely the foel and effect of the phases 
war. An admirably writti^ very wise book 
IpWiip GihW of War. Some light on the 

fWoliar di#eienoe of the fighting of the Great War 
Irbik any prevknis warfare wfll be found in McCurdy'e 
book on the same snbje# ^ 


German fkn had beah nfiade for some years ; 
it vras a stale plan ; it could probably Tiave been i 
foiled at the outset by a proper use of entrench- 
ments and barbed wire and machine guns, but 
the French were by no means as advanced in 
their military science as the Germans, ahd they 
trusted to methods of open warfare that were 
^t least fourteen years behind the tineS. They 
had a proper equipment neither of barbed wire 
nor machine guns, and there was a ridiMlous 
tradition that the Frenchman did not flght well 
behind earthworks. T^e Belgian frontier was 
defended by the fortress of Li^ge, ten or twelvfe 
years out of date, with forts whose ^ 

had been furnished and f^ted % many casipPl^i 
German contractors ; ahd the French norths 
eastern frontier was very badly equipped. NatuTfc 
ally the German armament firm of Krupp h^* 
provided nutcrackers for these nuts in the forfiP^^ 
of exceptionally heavy guns firing high ex- 
plosive shell. These defences proved therefore 
to be mere traps for their garrisons. The French 
attacked and failed in the Southern Ardennes. 
The German hosts swung round the French left , 
with an effect of being irresistible ; Li6ge feft^, 
on August 9th, Brussels was reached t)n Au- 
gust 20th, and the small British army of about 
70,000, which had arrived in Belgium, was 
struck at Mons (August 22nd) in overwhelm- 
ing force, and driven backward in spite of the 
very deadly rifle tactics it had learnt during the 
South African War. (The German troops cou||| j| l 
not believe that the British were using 
and not machine guns against them). The little 
British force was pushed aside westward, and 
the German right swept down so as to leave 
Paris to the west and crumple the entire French 
army back upon itself. 

So confident was the German higher command , 
at this stage of having won the war, that by| 
the end of August German troops were akeadyl 
being withdrawn for the Eastern front, where 
the Russians were playing havoc in Ekat and 
Weet Prussia. And then qilhe the 
counter-attack, strategically a very 
brilflant counter-attack. The 
bad|>cm their centre, they produced 
pec^ army their left, and thesmaUfl^^ 
arn||^ shaken but rdmfmrcedf 
' worthy part in 



and was driVen back from the Marne to tjie 
Aisne (Battle of the Marne, September 6th to 
loth^. It would have been driven back further 
had it not had thte art of entrenchment in 
reserve. ^ JJpon the Aisne it stood and dug itself 
in. Th#^aavy guns, the high explosive shell, 
the tanks, needed by the Allies to smash up these 
en^enchments, did not yet exist. 

itHe Battle of the Marne shattered the original 
German plai^i. For a tjjlf France was saved, 
r But the German was nopliefeated ; he had still 
ja great offensive superxlfity in men and equip- 
s^inent. His fear of the Russian in the East had 
by a tremendous victory at 
next phase was a headlong, 
aned campaign to outflank 
Ihe allied armies and to seize the 
bits and cut off supplies coming from^ 
► France. Both armies ^xten^d tp 
: in a sort of race to the coast. Th^the 
with a ?great superiority of guns and. 



eqhipm^IJstruck at the British rpund and i 

' ’ , ' , ,, 


Yprcs.,^ They came very near to a break through, 
but the British held them. 

The war, on the Western front settled down to 
trench warfare. Neither side had the science 
and equipment needed to solve the problem 
of breaking through modem entrenchments and 
entanglements, and both sides were now com* 
pelledlo resort to sckntific men^ inventors, and 
such-like unmilitary persons for counsel apd 
help in their difficulty. At that time the essential 
problem of trench warfare had already^%een 
solved ; there existed in England, for instance, 
the model of m tank, which would hafe given 
the Allies a swift and easy victory before 1916 ; 
but the professional military mind is by necessity 
an inferior and unimaginative mind ,* no man 
of high intelf^tual quality would willingly 
imprison his gifts in such a calling ; nearly all 
supremely great s^j^ers have been either in- 
experienced fresh JBhdedt young men like Alex- 
ander, Napoleon, and Ho^e, politicians turned 
diers like Julius CaeSkr/ nomads, like the Hun 


cai^tains, or amateurs like Cromwell 
and Washington ; whereas^ this war, after fifty 
years of militarism, was a hopelessly professional 
war ; from first t^ last it ^|v«.s impossible^ to 
get it out of the hands of the regular genefaife, 
and neither the German nor Allied headquarters 
;i^ere disposed to regard an invention with 
toleration that would destroy their traditional 
methods.' The tank was not only disagreeably 
4 tran^ to these military geptlemen, but it gave 
an unprofessional protection to the common 
soldiers within it. The Germans, however, did 
mak# som« innovations. In February (2%th) 
they produced a rather futile novelty, the flame* 
projector, |;be user iibf which was in constant 
danger of Being burnt alive, apd in April, in 
the midst of a second great offensive upon the 
British (Second Battle of Ypres, April 17th to 
Ma|^ 17th), tlioy employed a cloud of poison gas. 
This horrible device was used against Algerian 
and Canadian troops ; it shook them by the 
physical torture i! inflicted, and by the anguish 
of those who di^^ but it failed to break through 
them. iFor soci^'^veeks chemists were of more 
impj^tance than soldiers on the allied front, 
and within six weeks the defensive troops were 
already in possession of protective methods and 
devices. 

^For a year and a half, until July 1^916, the 
Western front remained in a state of indbeisive 
tension. There were heavy attacks on either 
side that ended in bloody repulses. The French 
made costly but glorious thrusts at Arras and 
in Champagne in 1915, the British at Loos. 
tFrom Switzerland to the North Sea there ran 
two continuous lines of entrenchment, ^some- 
times at a distance of a mile or more, sometimes 
at a distance of a few feet (at Arras e.g,), and in 

1 *^'What mainly was wrong with our generalship 
was the system which put the High Command into the 
hands of a group of men belonging to the old school of 
war, unable by reason of their age and traditions to get 
away from rigid methods, and to become elastic in face 
of new conditions. Our Staff College had been hope-^^^ 
lessly inefiicient in its system of training, if I am 
justified in forming^ such an opiniop from specimens 
produced by it, who had the brains of canaries and the 
manners of Potsdaln. There was also a close corpora- 
tion among the offiicers of the Regular Army, so that 
they took the lion's share of appointmeats, thus 
keeping but brilliant yogng mdFof the New Armies! 
whose brain power* to^y the least of it, was on a 
hi^ier level than that of the Sandhurst standard. 'V 
PhiUp Gibbs, Realities of 


and behind these lini^^bf treh€hes of 

men toiled, raided t&ir eilmies* anCyr|pared ' 
ior sanguinary ai*l? ’'foredoomed offensives. 
In any preceding these sta^pnant mass^of 
men woulc^Bave engendered a ipestilence 
evitably, but here again jm^^n scieiHe had 
altered thbi# conditions of Warfare. Certain 
fIDvel diseases appeared, traach feet^’lfor in- 
stance, caused by prolonged standing in cold 
water, new forms of dysentery, and the^ike, 
but none developed tO^au extent to disable 
either combatant fBrce.' Behitid this front the 
whole life of the belligerent nations was being 
turned more and more to the%ask of maintaining 
supplies of food, munitions, atfi^bove all, men 
to supply the places m those who day by day 
were killed or mangled.* The Germans had 
had the luck to possess a considerable number 
of big siege guns intended for the frontier 
fortresses ; . these were now available for trench 
smashing with high explosive, a use no one had 
foreseen for them. The Allies throughout the 
first years were markedly inferior in their 
supply of big guns and ammunition, and thew 
losses were steadily greatei? than the German. 
Mr. Asquith, the British Prime Minister, though 
a very fine practitioner in all the arts, of Parlia- 
ment, was wanting in creative ability,;, and it 
is j^robably due to the push and hustle of Mr. 
Lloyd George (who presently ousted him in 
December 1916) and the clamour of the British 
press that this inferiority of supplies was 
eventually rectified.* 

There was a tremendous German .onslaught 
upon the French throughout the first half of 
1916 round and about Verdun. The Germans 

« “ The smart society of G.H.Q. was best seen ' 

Officers' Club at dinnertime. It was as much like 
musical comedy as any1|pfcge setting of War at the ‘'('i 
Gaiety. The band playfeji rag-time and light music ® 
while the warriors fed, and all these generals and staff 
officers, with their decorations and Army bands, and 
polished buttons and crossed swords, waited 

upon by little W.A.A.C.S,, with the 
tied up in bows on their hair, and kfa^ 
their short skirts, and fancy aprOfis. k 

Such hursts of hght-hearted laughter I 
ings dl secrets, of intrigues, and scandals in 
’^uch^;;|iaUous-heaTted courage when British'^ipiy^^i/'li 
wer^ising bloMlh to bits, gassed, blhtded, I 

shellwocked in places that were far, so very ' 

GJi^" — PhHip Gibbs, The Realities af War. / 

mt see Roch, Mr. Lloyd George and JhalWar, and 
Life 0 / Lord Rit^ener, .. V 
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^nes im fWM mfles. 

kept thar :^''' ' 
J^^astem Qffmm front was more extended 
and k^s systematically entrenched than the 
W|sstem. For a time the Russian armies conf*- 
tinugdio press westward in spite of the Tannen- 
berg disaster. They conquered nearly the whole 
of Galicia from the ^^ustrians, took Lemberg 
on S^tember 2nd, 1914, and the great fortress 
of PrsBemysl on M|rch 22nd, 1915. But after 
the Germans had failed to break the Western 


(^hic^ fell in ^ summer ot X916), 
but her interventim^ m HtHe at that 
time to either Russia or tli4 two Western Powers. 
.She merely estsMshed another line of trench 
warfare among the high mountains of her pic- 
turesque north-eastern frontier. 

While the main fronts of the chief* combatants 
were in this state of exhaustive deadlock, both 
sides were attempting to strike round behind 
the front of their adversaries. Germans 
made a series of Zefipelin, and later of aeroplane 
raids upon Paris and the east of En^and. Osten- 
sibly these aimed at depots, munition urorks, 
and the like targets of military importance, but 



PMo t imp0M W^r Museum, 
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front of the Allies, and after an ineffective Allied 
oSensiye made without proper material,* they 
turned to Russia, and a series of heayy blows, 
with a novel use of massed artillery. Were struck 
first in the south and ^en at the north of the 
Riissian front. On June -aand, Przemysl was 
ratals and the whole Russian line was driven 
bade ifimtil Vana (September and) was in German 
hands.',' 

■ , Italy |cdhed' 0 »e.Aliies, and 

Anstfilfc. ; ,';^bt until a year^ 

. 'li|lier'',.di!i''';^ declare:";WiW''Qn' Gdtnany.J ,'She^_ 

' ■ , ''<^er,' 'bW;' ' ;,C8i4t|^ ' ;bb^|iiy tWards'' ' 

' ^ „ ly. *• Ot'hteh 


pactically they bombed promiscuously at 
inhabited places. At first these raiders dropped 
not very effective bombs, but later the size 
and quality of these missiles increased, con- 
siderable numbers of peopl? were killed and 
injured, and very much damage was done. 
The English people were roused to a pitch of 
extreme indignation by these outrages.* Al- 
though the Germans had possessed Zeppe^s 
ica some years, no one in atithority in Gn^t 
Britain had tl^nghk out the ^rop^ method^ ^ 
dealmg Witb wai not until bite 

giprowds ' 'iM y jwrti d' at ':aedlti<m. ' 
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were hunted down, and the mam sq 


1916 that an adequate supply of anti-aircraft guns 
was brought into play and that these raiders were 
systematically attacked by aeroplanes. Then 
came series of Zeppelin disasters, and after 
the spring of 1917 they ceased to be used for 
any purpose but sea scouting, and their place 
as raiders was taken by large aeroplanes (the 
Gothas)* The visits of these latter machines 
to London and the east of England became 
systematic after the summer of 1917. All 
through the winter of 1917-18, London on every 
moonlight night became familiar with the bang- 
ing of warning maroons, the shrill whistles of 
the police alarm, the hasty clearance of the 
streets, the distant rumbling of scores and 
hundreds of anti-aircraft guns growing steadily 
to a wild uproar of thuds and crashes, the swish 
of flying shrapnel, and at last, if any of the raiders 
got through the barrage, with the dull heavy 
bang of the bursting bombs. Then presently, 
amidst the diminuendo of the gun fire would 
come t|||||inimitable rushing sound of the fire 
brigade«gines and the hurry of the ambulances. 
. . . wffwas brought home to every Londoner 
by these experiences. 

While the Germans were thus assailing the 
nerve of their enemy home population through 
the air, they were also attacking the overseas 
trade of the British by every means in their 
power. At the outset of the war they had 
various trade destroyers scattered over the 
world, and a squadron of powerful modern 
cruisers in the Pacific, namely, the Scharnhorst, 
the Gneisenau, the Leipzig ^ the Niimberg, and 
the Dresden, Some of the detached cruisers, 
and particularly the Emden^ did a considerable 
amount of commerce destroying before they 


caught an inferior British force off tte coait 
Chile and sank i\it Good Hope and the Mem- 
mouth on November 1st, 1914. A month laffr 
these German ships were themselves pojjnced 
upon by a British force, and > all (except the 
Dresden) sunk by Admiral Sturdee in the Battle 
of the Falkland Isles. After thi? conflict the 
Allies remained in undisputed possession ,t|ie 
surface of the sea, a supremacy which tlie great 
naval Battle of Jutland (May 1st, 1916) did 
nothing to shake. The Germans coiicentijiited 
their attention more and more upon submarine 
" warfare. From the beginning of the war they had 
had considerable submarine successes. On one 
day, September 22nd, 1914, they sank three 
powerful cruisers, the Aboukir, the Hogue ^ and 
the Cressy, with 1,473 men. They continued 
to levy a toll upon British shipping throughout 
the war; at first they hailed and examined 
passenger and mercantile shipping, btit this 
practice they discontinued for fear of tram; 
and in the spring of 1915 they began to 
ships without notice. In May 1915 they sank 
the g^^eat passenger liner, the Lusitania^ without 
any warning, drowning a number of American 
citizens. This embittered American feeling 
against them, but the possibility of injuring 
and perhaps reducing Britain by a submarine 
blockade wp so great, that they persisted iu 
a more and more intensified submarine campaign, 
regardless of the danger of dragging the United 
States unto the circle of their enemies. 

Meanwhile, Turkish forces, very ill-equipped, 
were making threatening gestures at Egypt 
across the Desert of Sinai. 

And while the Germans were thus striking at 
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ittr mo&t formid- 


, " fliriViigh thc/attimd tmdiar the 
«ea, the *nch aipid British 
iilg upon a disastrous ftauk east 

upon the C^tral Powers through Tu^y. llie 
Gallipoli campaign was finely imagined, but 
disgracefully executed. Had it succeeded, the 


Allie^would,^ave captured Constantinople in 
1915; the Turks were given two months* 


notice of the project by a premature bombard- 
ment of the Dardanelles in February, the scheme 
w^iptlso probably betrayed through the Greek 
Court,; and when at last British and French 
forces were landed upon the Gallipoli peninsula 
in April, they found the Thrks well entrenched 
and better equipped for trench warfare’ than 
themselves. The Allies trusted for heavy artillery 
to the great guns of the ships, which were com- 
paratively useless for battering down entrench- 
m^|;s, and among every other sort of thing 
thif^they had failed to foresee, they had not 
,tfore^en hostile submarines. Several great 
bmleships were , lost ; they went down in the 
same clear waters over which the ships of Xerxes 
had once sailed to their fate at Salamis. ‘The 
story of the Gallipoli campaign from the side 
of the Allies is at once heroic and pitiful, a 
itory pf courage and incompetence, and of life, 
matentd, and prestige wasted, culminating in a 
- withdrawal in January 1916.® ^ 

This failure was due in part to the refusal 
of the Greeks to co-operate in the adventure. 
For a year and a half the Greek king, the brother- 
in-layi^ of the Kaiser, being protected by friends 
in high quarters on the Allied side, tricked and 
misled the Allies, andF Wasted the lives of great 
numbers of common British and Frenc|i soldiers. 
In June 1917 he was forced to abdicate, but 
instead of permitting the Greeks, under their 
proper leader Venizelos, to follow their natural 
and traditional republican di^osition, his son, 
Alexaiider, the Kaiser’s nephew, was made 
king in his place — by the Allies ! This Greek 
chapter in the story of the Great War still awaits 


‘ E,g, in hand grenades. 

* For the flighty incapacity of the British military 
authorities in this adventure, see Sir Ian Hamilton's 
Gumpoli Diary. H. G. W. 

It is only fair to the ''Ws^h, Commander to add 
that the incapacity wa# that of the home authorities 
to'understand his detaah^ lea xhen and material. 


^ the investigations of the historian. It is at 
present a quite inexplicable story, and we give 
these preposterous facts with no attempt to 
‘ rationalize them. , 

Linked up closely with this Greek vacillation 
was the entry of Bulgaria into the war (Octo- 
ber I2th, 1915). The King of Bulgaria had hesi- 
tated for more than a year to make any decision 
between the two sides. Now the manifest 
failure of the British at Gallipoli, coupled with 
a strong Austro-Gcrman attack in Serbia, 
swung him over to the Central Powers. While 
the Serbs were hotly engaged with the Austro- 
German invaders upon the Danube, he attacked 
Serbia in the rear, and in a few weeks the 
<:ountry had been completely overrun. The 
Serbian army made a terrible retreat through 
the mountains of Albania to the coast, where its 
remains were rescued by an Allied fleet. 

An Allied force landed at Salonika in Greece, 
and pushed inland towards Monastir, but was 
imable to render any effectual assistanoie to the 
Serbians. It was the Salonika plan which 
sealed the fate of the Gallipoli expedition. 
f. T£> the east, in Mesopotamia, the British, 
using Indian troops chiefly, made a still re- 
moter .flank attack upon the Central Powers. 
An army, very ill provided for the campaign, 
was landed at Basra in the November of 1914, 
and pushed up towards Bagdad in the following 
year. It gained a victory at Ctesiphon, the/^ 
ancient Arsacid and Sassanid capital v^dthin 
twenty-five miles of Bagdad, but the Turks 
.were heavily reinforced, -there was a retreat to 
Kut, and there the British army, under General 
Townshend, was surrounded and starved into 
surrender on April 29th, 1916. 

All these campaigns in the air, under the seas, 
in Russia, Turkey, and Asia* were subsidiary 
to the main front, the front of decision, be- 
tween Switzerland and the sea ; and there the 
main millions lay entrenched, slowly learning 
the necessary methods of raidem scientific 
warfare. There was a rapid progress in the use 
of the aeroplane. At the outset of the war 
this had been used chiefly for scouting, and by 
the Germans for the dropping of marks for the 
artillery. Such a thing as |jprial fighting Vas 
unheard of. In 1916 the airoplanes carried 
machine guns and fought Tn air; their 
bombing work was increasinelv imoortant. thev 
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had developed a wonderful art of aerial photo- 
graphy, and all the aerial side of artillery work, 
both with aeroplanes and observation balloons, 
had been enormously developed. But the 
miKtary mind was still resisting the use of the 
tank, the obvious weapon for decision in trench 
warfare. 

Many intelligent people outside military 
circles understood this quite clearly. The use 
of the tank against trenches was an altogether 
obvious expedient. Leonardo da Vinci invent^id 
an early tank, but what military “ expert " has 
ever had the wits to study Leonardo ? Soon 
after the South African War, in there were 
stories in magazines describing imaginary battles 
in which tanks figured, and a complete working 
model of a tank was shown to the British 
military authorities — who of course rejected it — 
in 1912. Tanks had been invented and re-in- 
vented before the war began. But had the 
matter rested entirely in the hands of the 
military, there would never have been any use 
of tanks. It was Mr. Winston Churchill, at 
that time at the British Admiralty, who in- 
sisted upon the manufacture of the first tain!#, 
and it was in the teeth of the grimmest opposi- 
tion that they were sent to France.^ To the 
British n avy and not to the army, military 
science owes the use of these devices. The 
German military authewities were equally set 
against them. In July, 1916, Sir Douglas 
Haig, the British commander-in-chief, began a 
grea# offensive which failed to break through 
the German line. In some places he advanced 
a few miles ; in others he was completely re- 
pulsed. There was a huge slaughter of the new 
British armies. And he did not use tanks. 

In September, when the season was growing 
too late for a sustained offensive, tanks first 
appeared in warfare. A few were put into 
action by the British in a not very intelligent 
fashion. Their effect upon the German was 
profound, they |iroduced something like a panic, 
and there can be little doubt that had they been 
used in July in sufficient numbers and handled 
by a general of imagination and energy, they 
would have ended the war there and then. 
At that time the A||ies were in greater strength 
than the Germaiai upon the \\estem front. 

^ See Stem, Tanks 1914-191B. See also Fuller 
Tanks in the Grsat War,^ 


" X : ' 

Russia, though fast approaching ^haustion, 

was still fighting, Italy was prea^pg the Aus- 
trians hard, and Rumania was just entering 
the war on the side of the Allies. But the 
waste of men in this disastrous ^,^ly offensive, 
coupled with the obstinate neglect of the possi- 
bilities of the tanks by the military authorities, 
brought the Allied cause to ffc very brink of 
disaster. 

Directly the British failure of Juljfi^ had re- 
assured the Germans, they turned on the Ru- 
manians, and the winter of 1916 saw th<| s^e 
fate overtake Rumania that had fallen upon 
Serbia in 1915. The year that had begun with 
the retreat from Gallipoli and the surrender of 
Kut, ended wii^bi the crushing of Rumania 
and with volleys fired at a landing party of 
French and British marines by a royalist crowd 
in the port of Athens. It looked as though King 
Constantine of Greece, that prot^'g6 of tl^e |^ied 
foreign offices, meant to lead his people in the 
footsteps of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria. But"' 
the coast line of Greece is one much exposed to - 
naval action. Greece was blockaded, and a | 
French force from Salonika joined hands with 
an Italian force from Valona to cut the King of 
Greece off from his Central European friends. 

On the whole, things looked much less dapgelS|i(lSis 
ous for the Hohcnzollern imperialism at tfi€ ^nd 
of 1916 than they had done after the failure ^ 
of the first great rush at the Marne. The Allies 
had wasted two years of opportunity. Belgium, 
Serbia, and Rumania, and large ar^as of France 
and Russia, were occupied by Austro-German 
troops. Counter-stroke a||.er counter-stroke had 
failed, and Russia was now tottering towards a 
collapse. Had Germany been ruled with any 
wisdom, she might have made a reasonable 
peace at this time. But the touch of success 
had intoxicated her imperialists. They wanted 
not safety, but triumph ; not world welfare, but 
world empire. World power or downfall " 
was their formula ; it gave their antagonists 
no alternative but a fight to a conclusive end* 

t 

. § 9 

Early in 1917 Russia collapsed. 

By this time the enomipus strain of the war 
was Idling hardly ujkrn all the European 
popul^ions. There beei^ a great dis- 

orgari||ation of transik>|^ everywhere, a dis- 
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continuance of the normal repairs and re- 
placements of shipping, railways, and the like, 
The Great ^ usiiig-iip of material of all sorts, 
War from the a dwindling of food production, a 
Collapse to withdrawal of greater and greater 
the Armis- masses of men from industry, a 
tice. cessation of educational work, and 

a steady diminution of the ordinary securities 
and honesties of life. Nowhere was the avail- 
able directive ability capable of keeping a 



Photo: Intp(rrjal War Museum. 

A SUNTRY AT Tlllv JUNCTION OK TWO TlUCNCUKS. 

grip Upon affairs in the face of the rupture 
of iiabitual bonds and the replacement of the 
subtle disciplines of peace by the clumsy 
brutalities of military “order.” More and 
more of the European population was being 
transferrc'd from surroundings and con- 
ditions to which it was accustomed, to novel 
circumstances which distressed, stimulated, and 
demoralized it. But Russia suffered fir.st and 
most from this univeri^al pulling up of civiliza- 


tion from its roots. The Russian autocracy 
was dishonest and incompetent. The Tsar, like 
several of his ancestors, had now given way to 
a crazy pietism, and the court was dominated by 
a religious impostor, Rasputin, whose cult was 
one of unspeakable foulness, a reeking scandal 
in the face of the world. Beneath the rule of 
this dirty mysticism, indolence and scoundrelisin 
mismanaged the war. The Russian common 
soldiers were sent into battle without guns 
to^support them, without even rifle ammunition ; 
they were wasted by tlu’ir officers and genc'rals 
in a delirium of militarist enthusiasm. Imr a 
time they seemed to be suffering mutc'ly as the 
beasts suffer ®l)ut there is a limit to the en- 
durance even of the most ignorant. A profound 
disgust for the Tsardom was crei'ping through 
these armies of betrayed and wasted men. 
h'rorn the close of ic)i5 onwards Russia was a 
source of ck.'epening anxiety to her W’estcan 
allies. Throughout i()i 6 she remained largc'ly 
on the dt'fensive, and there were rumours of a 
.separate j)eace with (ic'rmany. She gave little 
help to Rumania. 

Un December 29th, iQib, the monk Rasputin 
was murdered at a dinner-])arty in Petrograd, 
and a belated attempt was made to ])ut the 
Tsardom in order. By March things were 
moving rapidly ; food riots in Petrograd de- 
veloped into a revolutionary insurrection ; 
til ere was an attempted suppression of the 1 Puna, 
the representative body, attempted arrests of 
liberal leaders, the formation of a provisional 
government under Prince Lvoff, and an abdi- 
cation (March 15th) by the Tsar. For a time 
it seemed that a moderate and controlled "o- 
volution might be possible — perhaps under a new 
Tsar. Then it became evident that the de- 
struction of confidence in Russia had gone too 
far for any such adjustments. The Russian 
people was sick to death of the old order of 
things in Europe, of Tsars and of wars and Great 
Powers ; it wanted relief, and that speedily, 
from unendurable miseries. The Allies had no 
understanding of Russian realities ; their diplo- 
matists were ignorant of Russian, genteel 
persons, with their attention directed to the 
Russian Court rather than Russia, and they 
blundered steadily with the new situation. 
There was little goodwill among the diploma- 
tists for republicanism, and a manifest dis- 
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position to embarrass the new government as 
much as possible. At the head of the Russian 
republican government was an eloquent and 
picturesque leader Kerensky, who found himself 
assailed by the deep forces of a profounder 
revolutionary movement, the social revolu- 
tion,'* at home and cold-shouldered by the 
Allied governments abroad. His allies would 
let him give the Russi§^ people neither land 
nor peace beyond their frontiers. The French 
and the British press pestered their exhausted 
ally for a fresh offensive, but when presently 
the Germans made a strong attack by sea and 
land upon Riga, the British Admiralty quadled 
before the prospe^'of a Baltic expedition in 
relief. ’ The new Russian republic had to fight 
unsupported. In spite of their great naval 
ptedominance, it is to be noted that the Allies, 
except for some submarine attacks, left the 
Germans the complete mastery of the Baltic 
throughout the war. 

Tfie Rus||an masses were resolute to end the 
war. There had come into existence in Petro- 
grad a body representing the workers and com- 
46 


mon soldiers, the Soviet; 
and this body clam- 
oured for an interna- 
tional conference of 
socialists at Stockholm. 
Food riots were occur- 
ring in Berlin at this 
time, war weariness in 
Austria and Germany 
was profound, and there 
can be Uttle doubt, in 
the light of subsequent 
events, that such a con- 
ference would have pre- 
cipitated a reasonable 
peace on democratic 
lines in 1917 and a 
German revolution . 
Kerensky implored his 
X^'estern allies to allow 
this conference to take 
place, but. fearful of a 
worldwide outbreak of 
socialism and republi- 
canism, tlxey refused, in 
spite of the favourable 
response of a small 
majority of the British Labour Party. Without 
either moral or physical help from the Allies 
the moderate " Russian republic still fought 
on and made a last desperate offensive effort in 
July. It failed after some preliminary successes 
and another great slaughtering of Russians. 

The limit of Russian endurance was reached. 
Mutinies broke out in the Russian armies, and 
particularly upon the northern front, and upon 
November 7th, 1917, Kerensky’s government 
was overthrown and power was seized by the 
Soviet Government, dominated by the Bolshevik 
socialists under Lenin, and pledged to make 
peace regardless of the Western Powers. Russia 
passed definitely out of the war.” 

In the spring of 1917 there had been a costly 
and ineffective French attack upon the Cham- 
pagne front which had failed to break through 
and suptained enormous losses. Here, then, by 
the endof 1917, was a phase of events altogether 
favourtible to Germany, had her government 
been fi|phting for security and well-being ri^ther 
than Ifr pride and victory. But to tiie very 
end, tb^he pitch of final exhaustion, the pebjjfe 
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of the Central Powers were held to the effort 
to realize an impossible wgrld imperialism. 

To that end it was necessary that Britain 
should be not merely resisted, but subjugated, 
and in ord^r to do that Germany had aj^ady 
dragged America into the circle of her enemies. 
Throughout 1916 the submarine campaign had 
been growing in intensity, but hitherto it had 
respected neutral shipping. In January 1917, 
a completer blockade of Great Britain and 
France was proclaimed, and all neutral Powers 
were warned to withdraw their shipping from 
the British seas. An indiscriminate sinking of 
the wprld’s shipping began which compelled 
the United States to enter the war in April 
(6th) 1917. Throughout 1917, while Russia was 
breaking up anil becoming impotent, the Ameri- 
can pefople was changing swiftly and steadily 
into a great military nation. And the unre- 
ajt^ted submarine campaign, for which the 


in background. 

German imperialists had accepted the risk^f 
this fresh antagonist, was far less successful 
than had been hoped. The British navy proved 
itself much more inventive and resourceful than 
the British army ; tljere was a rapid develop- 
ment of anti-submarine devices under water, 
upon the surface, and in the air ; and after a 
month or so of serious destruction, the ta|g 
of submarine sinkings declined. The British 
found it necessary to put themselves upon food 
rations ; but the regulati^ were well framed 
and ably administered, the public showed an 
excellent spirit and intelligence, and the danger 
of famine and social disorder was kept at arm’s 
length. 

Yet the German imperial government per- 
sisted in its course. If the submarine was not 
doing all that had been expected, and if the 
armies of America gathered like a thunder- 
cloud^ yet Russia was definitely down ; and in 
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Q<:t6b«F.tbe s^e sbrt of autumn offensive that 
in 1^15 and Rumania 
in 1916 Was now turned with crushing effect 
against Ital^. the Italian front collapsed after 
the Bailie of Caporetto, and the Austro-German 
armies poured down into Venetia and came al- 
most within gunfire of Venice. Germany felt 
justified, therefor^^M taking a high line with the 
Russian peace proposals, and the peace of 
Brest-LitOA^k (March 2nd* 1918) gave the 
Western allies some intimation of what a German 
v^ictory would mean to them. It was a crushing 
and exorbitant peace, dictated with the utmost 
arrogancegDf confident victors. 

All through the winter German troops had 
bei^n shifting from the Eastern to the Western 
front, and now, in the spring of 1918, the jaded 
enthusiasm of hungry, weary, and bleeding 
Germany was lashed up for the one supreme 
effort that was really and truly to end the war. 
For some months American troops had been 
in France, but the bulk of the American army 
was still across the Atlantic. It was high time 
for the final conclusive blow upon the Western 
front, if such a blow was ever to be delivered. 
The first attack was upon the British in the 
Somme region. The not very brilliant cavalry 
generals who were still in command of a front 
upon which cavalry was a useless encumbrance, 
were caught napping ; and on March 21st, 
in Gough’s Disaster," a British army was 
driven back in such disorder as no British army 
had ever known before. Thousands of guns 
were lost, and scores of thousands of prisoners, 

^ Many of these losses were due to the utter 
incompetence of the higher command. No less 
than a hundred tanks were abandoned because 
they ran out of petrol ! The British were driven 
,;*,^^^ack almost to Amiens.^ Throughout April 
and May the Germans rained offensives on 
the Allied front. ^Jf'hey came near to a break 
through in the n^h, and they made a great 
drive. back to the Marne, which they reached 
again on May 30th, 1918. 

^ "1 found a general opinion among officers and men 
under the command of the Fifth Army that they had 
been victims of atrocious staff work, tragic in its con- 
sequence. From what I saw of some of the Fifth 
Army stafi officers, I was of the same opinion. Some 
of these young gentlemen, and some of the elderly 
officers, were arrogant and superdlious, without reveal- 
ing any sign oi intelligence. If they had wisdom, it 
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This was the climax of the German effort. 
Behind it was nothing hui an exhausted hdfhe- 
land. Fresh troops were hurrying from Britain 
across the Channel, and America was now 
pouring men into France by the hundred thou- 
sand. In June the weary Austrians made a 
last effort in Italy, and coMapaed befbretiun 
Italian counter-attack. Early in June "the 
French began to develop a counter-attack in 
the Marne angle. By July the tide was turning, 
and the Germans were reeling back. The Battle 
of Chateau Thierry (July i8th) proved the 
quality of the new American armies. In 
August the British opened a great and success- 
ful thnist ihto Belgium, and the bulge of the 
German^ Jfnes towards Amiens wilted and 
collapsed. Germany had finished. The light- 
ing spirit passed out of her army, and October 
was a story of defeat and retreat along the entire 
Western front. Early in November British 
troops were in Valenciennes and Americans in 
Sedan. In Italy also the Austrian armies were 
in a state of disorderly retreat . But everywhere 
now the Hohenzolleni and Habsbuirg forces 
were collapsing. The smash at the end was 
amazingly swift, Frenchmen and Englishmen 
could not believe their newspapers as day after 
day they announced the capture of more hun- 
dreds of guns and more thousands of prisoners. 

In September a great Allied offensive against 
Bulgaria had produced a revolution in that 
country and peace proposals. Turkey had 
followed with a capitulation at the end of 
October, and Austro-Hungary on November 4th. 
There was an attempt to bring out the German 
Flttet for a last fight, but the sailors mutinied 
(November 7th). 

The Kaiser and the Crown Prince bolted 
hastily, and without a scrap of dignity, into 
Holland. It was like welshers bolting from a 
racecourse to escape a ducking. On Novem- 
ber nth an armistice was signed, and the war 
was at an end. . . . 

was deeply camouflaged by an air of inefficiency. If 
they had knowledge, they hid it as a secret of their 
own. General Gough in Flanders, though personally 
responwble for many tragic happening, was badly 
served by some of his subordinates, and battalion 
officers and divisional staffs raged against Ibe ^hole 
of the ]l^h Army organuation, or lack of organisatb^n* 
with a4 extreme passion of speech." — ^Philip (liMis, 
Redliiii^ of War, / * 
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, For four years and a quarter the war had 
lasted, and gradually it had drawn nearly 
eversTone, in the Western world at least, into 
its vortex. Upwards of ten millions of people 
had^been actually MUed through the hghting, 
another twenty or twenty-^five million had died 
' ^dugh the hardsUps and disorders entailed. 

milliohs were suffering and enfeebled 
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by imder-nourishment and misery. A vast 
proportion of the living were now engaged in 
war work, in drilling and armament, in making 
munitions, in hospitals, in working as substi- 
tutes for men who bad gone into the armies 
and the like. ^Business men had been adapting 
themselves to the more hectic methods nefeesssuy 
for profit fii a world fn a stat;c|;of ciisis. The 
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wax had become, indeed, an atmosphere, a habit 
of life, a new social order. Then suddenly it 
ended. 

In London the armistice was proclaimed 
about niidday on November nth. It pro- 
diiee^^, a strange cessation of every ordinary 
rott^fe. Clerks poured out of their offices and 
would not return,* assistants deserted their 


shops; omnibus drivers and the drivers of 
military lorries set out upon journeys of their 
own devising, with picked-uploads of astounded 
and cheering passengers going nowh^e in 
partiMar and careless whither they went,^ Vast 
vacai|t crowds presmtly choked tl^ Streets^ and 
ever^^unise and shop that#ossessed shdi adomr 
men^ hung out When q||ile, many 











of the main' sIreetSr which had been k^t in 
darkhesV for many faonths ot the air 

raids, were brightly It was strange to 
see thronging multittides assemm^d in an arti- 
fidsd light again. Everyone felt aimless, with a 
kind of strained and aching relief. It was over 
at last. There would be no more killing in France, 
no more air raids — and things would get better. 
People Wanted to laugh, and weep — and could 
do neither. Youths of spirit and young soldiers 
on leave formed thin noisy processions that 
shoved their way through the general drift, 
and did their best to make a jollification. A 
captured German gun was hauled from the 
Mall, where a vast array of such trophies had 
, been set out, into Trafalgar Square, and its 
carriage bufiit. Squibs and crackers were 
thrown about. But there was little concerted 
rejoicing. Nearly everyone had lost too much 
and suffered too much to rejoice with any 
fervour.* 

§ 10 

The world in the year after the Great War 
was like a man who has had some vital surgical 

ThePoliti- Pfdormed, 

cal, Econo- and who is not yet sure whether 

Social^Dis living or Whether 

organization he has not been so profoundly 

shocked and injured that he will 

the War. 

presently fall down and die. It was 
a world dazed and stunned. German militarist 
imperialism had been defeated, but at an over- 
\thelming cost. It had come very near to 
victory. Everything went on, now that the 
strain of the conflict had ceased, rather laxly, 
rather weakly, and with a gusty and uncertain 
temper. There was a universal hunger for 
peace, a universal desire for the lost safety and 
liberty and prosperity of pre-war times, without 
any power of will to achieve and seoare these 
things. 

Just ^ with the Roman Republic under the 
long strain of the Punic War, so now there^had 
been a great release of wolence and cruelty, 
and a profound deterioration in financial and 
economic morality. Generous spirits had sacri- 
ficed themselves freely to the urgent demands 

very good account of the state of mind of Paris 
'during and after the wbMs in W. P. Adams* Paris Sees 
ii Through. 
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of the war, but the sly and base of the worlds 
of business and money had watched the con- 
vulsive opportunities of the time and secured 
a firm grip upon the resourceS^ and political 
power, of thefr countries. Everywhere men who 
would have been regarded as shady adventurers 
before 1914 had acquired power and influence 
while better men toUed unprofitably. Such 
men as Lord Rhondda, tlie British food con- 
troller, killed themselves with hard work, while 
the war profiteer waxed rich and secured his 
grip upon press and party organizatipn. 

In the course of the war there had been ex- 
traordinary expeftments in collective manage- 
ment in nearly all the belligerent countries. 
It was realiiSed that the common expedients 
of peace-time commerce, the higgling of the 
market, the holding out for a favourable bar- 
gain, were incompatible with the swift needs 
of warfare. Transport, fuel, food supply, and 
the distribution of the raw materials not only 
of clothing, housing, and the like, but of every- 
thing needed for war munitions, had been 
brought under public control. No longer had 
farmers been allowed to under-farm ; cattle 
had been put upon deer-parks and grass-lands 
ploughed up, with or without the owner's 
approval. Luxury building and speculative 
company promotion had been restrained. In 
effect, a sort of emergency socialist state had 
been established throughout belligerent Europe. 
It was rough-and-ready and wasteful, but it 
was more effective than the tangled incessant 
profit-seeking, the cornering and forestalling 
and incoherent productiveness of private 
enterprise." 

In the earlier years of the war there was 
a very widespread feeling of brotherhood and 
the common interest in all the belligerent 
states. The common men were everywhere 
sacrificing life and health for what they believed 
to be the common good of the state. In return, 
it was promised, there was to be less social 
injustice after the war, a more universal de- 
votion to the common welfare. In Great Britain, 
for instance, Mr. Lloyd George was particularly 
insistent upon his intention to make the after- 
war Britain a land fit for heroes." He fore- 
shadowed the continuation of this new war 
communism into the peace period in discourses 
of great j&re and beauty. In Great Britain, 



there was created a Ministry of Reconstruction, 
which was understood to be planning a new 
and more generous social order, better labour 
conditions, better housing, extended education, 
a complete and scientific revision of the economic 
system. Similar hopes of a better world sus« 
tained the common soldiers of France and 
Germany and Italy. It was premature disillu- 
sionment that caused the Russian collapse. So 
that two mutually dangerous streams of antici- 
pation were running through the minds of men 
in Western Europe towards the end of the war. 
The rich and adventurous men, and particularly 
the new war profiteers, wene making their 
plans to prevent, such developments as that air 
transport should become a state property, and 
to snatch back manufactures, shipping, land 
transport, the public services generally, and the 
trade in staples from the hands of the com- 
monweal into the grip of private profit ; they 
were securing possession of newspapers and 
busying themselves with party caucuses and 
the like to that end ; while the masses of com- 
mon men were looking forward naively to a new 
state of society planned almost entirely in 
their interest and according to generous general 
ideas. The history of 1919 is largely the clash 
of these two streams of anticipation. There 
was a hasty selling off by the ‘ ‘ business * ’ 
government in control, of every remunerative 
public enterprise to private speculators. . . . 
By the middle of 1919 the labour masses 
throughout the world were manifestly disap- 
pointed and in a thoroughly bad temper. The 
British Ministry of Reconstruction and its 
foreign equivalents were exposed as a soothing 
sham. The common man felt he had been 
cheated. There was to be no reconstruction, 
but only a restoration of the old order — ^in the 
harsher form necessitated by the poverty of 
the new time. 

For four years the drama of the war had 
obscured the social question which had been 
developing in the Western civilizations through- 
out the nineteenth century. Now that the 
war was over, this question reappeared gaunt 
and bare, as it had never been seen before. 

And the irritations and hardships and the 
general insecurity of the new time were ex- 
acerbated by a profound disturbance of currency 
and credit. Money, a complicated growth of 
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conventions rather than a system of values, 
had been deprived within the belligerent 
countries of the support of a gold standard. 
Gold had been retained only for international 
trade, and every government had produced 
excessive quantities of paper money for domestic 
use. With the breaking down of the war-time 
barriers the international exchange became a 
wildly fluctuating confusion, a source of distress 
to everyone except a few gamblers and wily 
speculators. Prices rose and rose — with an 
infuriating effect upon the wage-earner. On 
the one hand was the employer resisting his 
demands for more pay ; on the other hand, food, 
house-room, and clothing were being steadily 
cornered against him. And, which was the 
essential danger of the situation,Wi^ had lost 
any confidence he had ever possessed that any 
patience or indnsirial xmllin/i^ness he displayed 
would really alleviate the shortages and incon- 
veniences by which he suffered. 

In the speeches of politicians towards the close 
of 1919 and the spring of 1920, there was mani- 
fest an increasing recognition of the fact that 
what is called the capitalist system — the private 
ownership system that is, in which private 
profit is the working incentive — was on its trial. 
It had to produce general prosperity, they ad- 
mitted, or it had to be revised. It is interesting 
to note such a speech as that of Mr. Lloyd 
George, the British Premier, delivered on Satur- 
day, December Gth, 1919. Mr. Lloyd George had 
had the education and training of a Welsh 
solicitor ; he entered politics early, and in the 
course of a brilliant parliamentary career he 
had had few later opportunities for reading and 
thought. But being a man of great natural 
shrewdness, he was expressing here very ac- 
curately the ideas of the more intelligent of the 
business men and wealthy men and ordinary 
citizens who supported him. 

“ There is a new challenge to civilization,"' 
he said. What is it ? It is fundamental. 
It affects the whole fabric of society as we know 
it ; its commerce, its trade, its industry, its 
finance, its social order — ^all are involved in it. 
There are those who maintain that the prosperity 
and strength of the country have been built up 
by tba^ stimulating and invigorating appeal Jto 
indiv^ual impulse, to indij^dual action. That 
is ona view. The State must ^ucate ; the 
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strong ; but tne iifc spripgji^^ #^^ indlviaual , 
im{»}lse and energy, (Ckeer$ ) Tha is one 
view. What is the other ? That private 
enteTprise is a failure, tried, and found wanting 
•-^a coinplete faUure, a cruel failure. It must be 
rooted out, and the community must take charge 
as , a community, to produce, to distribute, as 
well as to control, 

Ibose are great challenges for us to decide. 
We eay that the ills of ‘private enterprise 
c^n t)e averted. They say, * No, they cannot. 
No ameliorative, no palliative, no restrictive, 
no remedial measure will avail. These evils 
W inherenHSn the system. .They are the fruit 
of the tree; and you.must cut it down/ That is 
fihe challenge we hear ringing through the 
civilized world to-day, from ocean to oceans 
through vialley and plain. You hear it in the 
whining and maniacal shrieking of the Bol- 
siievists. You hear it in the loud, clear, but 
more restrained tones of Congresses and Con- 
ferences. The Bolshevists would blow up the 
fabric with high explosive, with horror^ Others 
would pull it down with the crowbars and with 
cranks — especially cranks. (Laughter.) 

** Unemplojonent, with its injustice for the 
man who seeks and thirsts for employment, 
who begs for labour and cannot get it, and who is 
punished for failure he is not responsible for 
by the starvation of his children — that torture 
is something that private enterprise ought to remedy 
for its own sake. (Cheers.) Sweating, slums, 
the sense of semi-slavery in labour, must go. 
We must cultivate asense of manhood by treat- 
ing men as men. If 1 — and I say this deliber- 
ately — ^if I had to choose between this fabric 
I believe in, and allowing millions of men and 
women and children to rot in its cellars, I would 
not hesitate one hour. That is not the choice. 
Thank God it is not the choice. Private enter- 
prise can produce more, so that all men get a 
fair share of it, . . /'* 

Here, put into quari^oquent phrasing, and 
with a iest adapted to the mental habits of the 
audience, we have the common-sense view of, 
the^ ordinary prosperous man not only of Great 
: but of Aim^a or France or Italy or 

^ Beeeinber 8tli, 1919, 


Germany. In quality and tone it is a fair 
sample of British political thought in 1919. 
The prevailing economic system has made us 
what we are, is the underl5dng idea ; and we do 
not want iny process of social destruction to 
i»:ecede a renascence of society, we do* not 
want to experiment with the fundamentals of 
our social order. Let us accept that. Adapta- 
tion, Mr. Lloyd George admitted, there had to 
be. Now this occasion of his speaking was a 
year and a month after the Armistiol, and for 
all that period private enterprise had been 
failing to do aH that Mr. Lloyd George was so 
cheerfully pror^fJ|ng it would do. The com- 
munity was in ipPnt need of houses . Through- 
out the war 4 here had been a cessation not only 
of building, but of repairs. The shortage of 
houses in the last months of 1919 amounted to 
scores of thousands in Britain alone.® Multi- 
^ tudes of people were living in a state of ex- 
asperating congestion, and the most shameless 
profiteering in apartments and houses was 
going on. It was a difficult, but not an im- 
possible situation. Given the same enthusiasm 
and energy and self-sacrifice that had tided 
over the nmistrous crisis of 1916, the far easier 
task of providing a million houses could have 
been performed in a year or so. But there 
had been comers in building materials, trans- 
port was in a disordered state, and it did not 
pay private enterprise to build houses at any 
rents within the means of the people who 
needed them. Private enterprise, therefore, 
so far from bothering about the public need of 
housing, did nothing but corner and speculate 
in rents and sub-letting. It now demanded 
grants in aid from the State — in order to build 
at a profit. And there was a great crowding 
and dislocation of goods at the depdts because 
there was insufficient road transport. There 
was an urgent want of cheap automobiles to 
move about goods and workers. But private 
eii^terprise in the automobile industry found it 
far more profitable to produce splendid and 
costly cars for those whom the war Jiaiad made 
rich. The munition factories built with pubEc 
money could have been converted very readily 
into factories for the mass production of cheap 
automobiles, but private enterprise had in-* 

* Authorities vfury betu^a 950,909 and a iyiBoa 
‘ house*/' 'f'' , 
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sisted upon these factories being^sold by the speculation, cornering, and luxury production. 
State, and would neither meet the public need It followed the line of maximum profit. It 
itself nor let the State do so. So, too, with the displayed no sense of its own dangers ; and 
world in the direst discomfort for need of ship- it resisted any attempt to restrain and moder- 
ping, private enterprise insisted upon the shutting ate its profits and make itself serviceable, 
down of the newly constructed State shipyards, even in its own interest. And this went on 
Currency was dislocated everywhere, but private in the face of the most striking manifestations 
enterprise was busy buying and selling francs of the extreme recalcitrance on the part of the 
or marks and intensifying tlie trouble. While European masses to the prolonged continuance 
Mr. Lloyd George was making the very charac- of the privations and inconveniences they 
teristic speech we have quoted, the discontent of suffered. In 1913 these masses were living as 
the common man was gathering everywhere, and they had lived since birth ; they were habitu- 
little or nothing was being done to satisfy his ated to the life they led. The masses of igig, 
needs. It was becoming very evident that on the other hand, had been uprooted every- 
unless there was to be some profound change where, to go into the armies, to go into munition 
in the spirit of business, under an unrestrained factories, and so on. They had lost their habits 
private enterprise system there was little or of acquie^ence, and they were hardier and 
no hope, in Europe at any rate, of decent more capable of desperate action. Great multi- 
housing, clothing, or education for the workers tudes of men had gone through such brutalizing 
for two , or three generations. training as, for instance, bayonet drill ; they 

These are facts that the historian of mankind had learnt to be ferc^ous, and to &mk less 
is obliged to note with as little comment as either of killing or being killed. Social uhtest 
possible. Private enterprise in Europe in X9X9# had^ become, therefore, much more dangerous, 
disj^yed ndther wai nor capacity for meeting Everything seemed to pennt to a refusal to 
the/o^ of the time. So soon as it tok^te the current 8 ta|^ of affairs for iiiany 

wawi released Unless the educated and prijJsperom 
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and con^ortabte pec^p^ of Europe couid speedily 
get tkeir private euttoprise under sufficient re- 
straint to make it wprk weU ripidly for 
the common good, unl§^ they could develop 
the idea of^ business as"* primarily a form of 
public service and not primarily a method 
of profit -making, unless they cotild in their own 
interest achieve a security of peace that would 
admit of a cessation not only of war preparation, 
but of international commercial warfare, strike 
and insurrection promised to follow strike and 
insurrection up to a complete social and political 
collapse. It ’was not that the had or 

imagined that they had the plan of a new 
social, political, and economic system. They 
had not, and they did not believe they had. 
The defects wc have pointed out in the socialist 
scheme (Chapter XXXIX, § 5) were no secret 
to them. It was a much more dangerous 
state of affairs than that. It was that they 
were becoming so disgusted with the current 
system, with its silly luxury, its universal 
waste, and its general misery, that they did 
not care what happened afterwards so long as 
they could destroy it. It was a return to a 
state of mind comparable to that which had 
rendered possible the debacle of the Roman 
Empire. 

Already in 1917 the world had seen one great 
community go that way, the Russian people. 
The Russians overturned the old order and 
submitted to the autocratic rule of a small 
group of doctrinaire Bolshevik socialists, be- 
cause these men seemed to have something 
new to try. They wrecked the old system, and 
at any cost they would not have it back. The 
information available from Russia at the time 
of writing this summary is still too conflicting 
and too obviously tainted by propagandist 
aims for us to form any judgment upon the 
proceedings and methods of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, but it is very plain that from November 
1917, Russia has not only endured that govern- 
ment and its mainly socialistic methods, but 
has fought for it successfully against anything 
that seemed to threaten a return to ^he old 
regime. 

We have already (§ 5) pointed out the very 
broad differences between the Russian and the 
W^estem communities, and the strong reasons 
there are . for doubting that they will move 
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upon parallel lines and act in similar ways. 
The Russian masses were cut off by want of 
education and sympathy from the small civilized 
'community of prosperous and educated people 
which lived upon them. These latter were a 
little separate nation. The masses below have 
thrown that separate nation oh and destroyed 
it and begun again, so to speak, upon a new 
sort of society which, whether it succeed or 
collapse, cannot fail to be of intense interest to 
all mankind. But there is much mote unity 
of thought and feeling between class and class 
in the West than in Russia, and particularly 
in the Atlantic Even if they 

wrangle, classes can talk together and under- 
stand each other. There is no unbroken 
stratum of illiterates. The groups of rich and 
speculative men, the “ bad men " in business 
and affairs, whose freedoms are making the very 
name of private enterprise ” stink in the 
nostrils of the ordinary man, are only the more 
active section of very much larger classes, guilty 
perhaps of indolence and self-indulgence, but 
capable of bdng roused to a sense not merely 
of thewickedtjfessbut of the danger of systematic 
self-seeking In a strained, impoverished, and 
sorely tried world. Many of these more reason- 
able and moral people have shown themselves 
clearly aware of the nature of the present 
situation, and some of them have made speeches 
and delivered sermons and written books — 
often addressed to the working classes — ex- 
pressing very generous and unselfish views. 
Speeches and sermons and books will in them- 
selves do little to allay the gathering wrath of 
classes ill housed, ill fed and unhealthy, and 
angry because they believe things are so through 
the reckless greed of others ; but such utter- 
ances are valuable as admissions, and if these 
good intentions, encouraged perhaps and aided 
by a certain pressure from below, presently 
develop into a resolute combining and direction 
of the energies of private enterprise — for a time 
at least — towards socially necessary work and a 
restriction of speculation and luxury, and if 
there begin a rapid provision, even at some cost 
to the hoards and satisfactions of the successful 
llclasses, of the decent homes and gardens, of 
the pleasant public surroSiidmgs, the health 
services and the education and leisure needed 
to tranquillize the fiercer disoontaits. it is still 
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possible that readjustment rather than revolu- 
tion will be the method of the Atlantic com- 
munities. But that adjustment cannot be 
indefinitely delayed ; it must come soon. 

In one way or another it seems inevitable now 
that the new standard of well-being which the 
mechanical revolution 
of the last century has 
rendered possible, 
should become the 
general standard of life. 

Revolution is condi- 
tional upon public dis- 
comfort. Social peace 
is impossible without 
a rapid amelioration 
of the needless discom- 
forts of the present 
time. A rapid resort 
to willing service and 
social reconstruction on 
the part of those who 
own and rule, or else 
a world-wide social re- 
volution leading to- 
wards an equalization 
of conditions and an 
attempt to secure com- 
fort on new and un- 
tried lines, seem now 
to be the only alterna- 
tives before mankind. 

The choice which route 
shall be taken lies, we 
believe, in Western 
Europe, and still more 

so in America, with the educated, possessing, 
and influential classes. The former route 
demands much sacrifice, for prosperous people 
in particular, a voluntary assumption of public 
duties and a voluntary acceptance of class dis- 
cipline and self-denial ; the latter may take an 
indefinite time to traverse, it will certainly be 
a very destructive and bloody process, and 
whether it will lead to a new and better state 
of affairs at last is questionable. A social revolu- 
tion, if ultimately the Western European States 
blunder into it, may prove to be a process extend- ^ 
ing over centuries : ilteay involve a social break- 
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down as complete as that of the Roman Empire, 
and it may necessitate as slow a recuperation. 


Let us add to what has been written above 
a short passage from an abler and far more 
authoritative pen.^ It approaches this question 
of economic disorgani^tion from a different 
angle, but the drift of its implications is the 
same. It says as plainly to the private capitalist 
system : ** Mend, show 
more understanding, 
and a better and a 
stronger will for the 
common welfare, or 
go. 

In the latter stages 
of the war all the belli- 
g e r e n t go vernmen ts 
practised, from neces- 
sity or incompetence, 
what a Bolshevist 
might have done from, 
design.® Even now, 
when the war is over, 
most of them continue 
out of weakness the 
same malpractices . 
But further, the 
Governments of Eu- 
rope, being many of 
them at this moment 
reckless in their me- 
thods as well as weak, 
seek to direct on to a 
class known as ‘ pro- 
fiteers ' the popular 
indignation against the 
more obvious conse- 
quences of their vicious 
methods. These * profiteers ' are, broadly 
speaking, the entrepreneur class of capitalists, 
that is to say, Ihe active and constructive 
element in the whole capitalist society, who in 
a period of rapidly rising prices cannot but get 
rich quick whether they wish it or desire it or 
not.* If prices are continually rising, every 
trader who has purchased for stock or owns 
property and plant inevitably makes profits. 
By directing hatred against this class, there- 
I J, M. Keynes, op. cit. 

* They debauched the currency, and wasted money 
recklessly' 

3 T^. Keynes ignores the fortunes made by deliber- 


ately nomering and withholding commodities in a time 
of shortage. 
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lofft, £be ailfe ijakryiiiig rapid rattim of the '* ctoss-war to the fore- 

a at^ itirth^ latal pThf^ wUchi the ground of attention, before giving any account 
ahbtte ni^d ol^ con- of the work of world setttement 

cdved/ Ibe profiteers aie^ A wSwumd that centred on the Peace Conference 

not a cause of rising prices. By combining a the Prob- at Paris, because the worried and 
poptdar hatred of the class of entreprm^un vwMOUe*, pre-occupied state of everyone con- 
with the blow already given to social security cemed with private problems of 

by the violent and arbitrary disturbance of income, prices, emplo5nnent, and the like goes 
contract and of the established equilibrium of far to explain the jaded atmosphere in which 
wealth which is the inevitable result of inflation, that Conference addressed itself to the vast 
these governments are fast rendering impossible task before it. ' 

a continuance gf the social and economic order The story of the Conference turns very largely 
of the nineteenth century. Bu%j|hey have no upon the adventure of one particular man, one- 
plan for replacing it. of those men whom accident or personal quality 

“ We are thus faced in Europe with the picks out as a type to lighten the task of the 
spectacle of an extraordinary weakness on -the historian. We have in the course of this history 
part of the great capitalist class, which has found it very helpful at times to focus our 
emerged from the industrial triumphs of the attention upon some individual, Buddha, Alex- 
nineteenth century, and seemed a very few years ander the Great, Yuan Chwang, the Emperors 
ago our all-powerful master. The terror and Frederick II and Charles V and Napoleon i, 
personal timidity of the individuals of this for example, and to let him by reflection illumin- 
class is now so great, their confidence in their ate the period in which he lived. The con- 
place in ’ society and in their necessity to the elusion of the Great War can be seen most easily 
social organism so diminished, that they are as the rise of the Ahierican President, President 
the easy victims of intimidation. This was not Wilson, to predominant importance in the 
so in England twenty-five years ago, any more world’s hopes and attention, and his failure to 
than it is now in the United States. Then the justify that predominance, 
capitalists believed in themselves, in their President Wilson (bgrn 1856) had previously 
value to society, in the propriety of their been a prominent student and teacher of history, 
continued existence in the full enjoyment of constitutional law, and the political sciences 
their riches and the unlimited exercise of their generally. He had held various professorial 
power. Now they tremble before every insult, chairs, and had been President of Princeton 
Call them pro-Germans, international financiers, University (New Jersey). There is a long list 
or profiteers, and they will give you any rai^om of books to ils credij^, and they show & mind 
you choose to ask not to speak of thqaa so hirsh- rather exclusively directed to American history 
ly. They allow themselves to be ruined and and American politics. There is no evidence 
altogether undone by their own instruments, that he had at any time in his life made a 
governments of their own making, and a press general study of the world problem outside the 
of which they are the proprietors. Perhaps it very peculiar and exceptional American case, 
is historically true that no order of society ever He was mentally the new thing in history, 
perished save by its own hand." negligent of and rather ignorant of the older 

things out of which his new world had arisen. 

§ II ' _He retired from academic Ufe, and was elected 

We have dealt with the social and economic ^Bemocratic Governor of New Jersey in 1910. 
disorder of the European communities, and the In 1913 he became the Democratic presidential 

^ Among the books consalted here, for thie and the Stciii$s ; Brailsford's A of N^tiions ; F. C. 
two following sections, were Br. Difion's War ^ I-* S. Woolf *8 

/srsites ; H, Wilson Harris^ TMr Psses in ihw Mahmg j. A* Hobson's tmwds XfOwmAumd Qmfnrmra ; 
iind Prmimi Wiism» his Probkms and his Lowes XHcldnaon's Tlw CJkoics hsfors ps ; Sir Walter 

H. Keynes's McOnmis Cmssqnsnm of ^ Fhiilin^'s thm CsniuHos of tfsa^St and C. 

Tie Fnd 0/ #s War ; Stanybrass's Feyk’a ifriiif 
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can<]|4^t6/ and as a consequence of a . violent 
quarrel between ex-President Roosevelt and 
Resident Tait, which split the dominant Re- 
publican party, he became President of the 
United States, 

The events of August, 1914, seem to have 
taken President Wi^on, like the rest of his 
fellow-countr5men, by surprise. We find him 
cabling an offer of his services as a mediator 
on August 3rd. Then, for a time, he and America 
watched the conflict. At first neither the 
American people nor their President seem to 
have had a very clear or profound understanding 
of that long-gathered catastrophe. Th^r tra" 
dition for a century had been to disregard the 
problems of the Old World, and it was not to 
be lightly changed. The imperialistic arro- 
gance of the German Court and the stupid 
inclination of the German military authorities 
towards melodramatic ** frightfulness,** their 
invasion of Belgium, their cruelties there, their 
use of poison gas, and the nuisance of their 
submarine campaign, created a deepening 
hostility to Germany in the* States as the wai* 
proceeded ; but the tradition of political ab- 
stinence and the deep-rooted persuasion that 
America possessed a political morality altogether 
superior to European conflicts, restrained the 
President from active intervention. He adopted 
a lofty tone. He professed to be unable to 
judge the causes and justice of the great war. 
It was largely his high pacific attitude that 
secured his re-election as President for a second 
term. ^ But the world is not to^fe mended by 
merely regarding evil-doers with an expression 
of rather undisenminating disapproval . By .the 
end of 1916 the Genpans had been encouraged 
to believe that under no circumstances whatever 
would the United States fight, and in 1917 they 
began their unrestricted submarine warfare and 
the sinking of American ships without notice. 
President Wilson and the American people were 
dragged into the war by this supreme folly. And 
also they were dragged into a reluctant attempt^ 
to define their relations to Old-World politics in 
some other terms than those of mere aloofness. 
Their thoughts and temper changed very rapidly. 
They came into the war side by side with the 
Alliite, but not in any pact with the Alhes. 
.They came into the war, in the name of their 
xyvm lUodem ci^zation, to punish and end 


an intolerable political and military situa- 
tion. 

Slow and beiited judgments are sometimes 
the best judgments. In a series of *' Notes/* 
too long and various for detailed treatment in 
this Outline, thinking aloud, as it were, in the 
hearing of all mankind. President Wilson sought 
to state the essential differences of the American 
State from the Great Powers of the Old World. 
We have been at some pains in this history to 
make plain the development of these differences. 
He unfolded a conception of international 
relationships came like a gospel, like the 
hope of a better world, to the whole Eastern 
hemisphere. Secret agreements were to cease, 

nations ** were to determine their own des- 
tinies, militarist aggression was to cease, the 
sea-ways were to be free to all mankind. These 
commonplaces of American thought, these 
secret desires of every sane man, came like a 
great light upon the darkness of anger and con- 
flict in Europe. At last, men felt, the ranks of 
diplomacy were broken, the veils of Great 
Power policy ** were rent in twain. Here with 
authority, with the strength of a powerful new 
nation beliind it, was the desire of the common 
man throughout the world, plainly said. 

Manifestly there was needed some overriding 
instrument of government to establish world 
law and maintain these broad and liberal 
generalizations upon human intercourse. A 
number of schemes had floated in men’s minds 
for the attainment of that end. In parti- 
cular there was a movement for some sort of 
world league, a ** League of Nations. The 
American President adopted this phrase and 
sought to realize it. An essential condition of 
the peace he sought through the overthrow of 
German imperialism was, he declared, to be this 
federal organ. This League of Nations was to be 
the final court of appeal in international affairs. 
It was to be the substantial realization of the 
peace. Here again he awakened a tremendous 
echo. 

President Wilson was the spokesman of a 
new age. Throughout the war, and for some 
little time after it had ended, he held, so far 
as the Old World was concerned, that €^ted 
position. But in America, where they knew 
better, there were doubts. And wttting 
aa ii^e do now with the wisdom of shbseqnent 
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te *€aii md&x&t^nd these doubts. 
America, tbrougbcmt a centu^ and |nore of 
det^^nient and security, had; developed new 
idealUmd formulae of political tfibugbt, without' 
realiaing with any intensity that, under con- 
ditions of stress and danger, these ideals and 
formulae might have td^ be passionately sus 
.tained. To her community many things were 
platitudes that had to the Old-World com- 
munities, entangled still in ancient political 
complications, the quality of I^Tsaving gospel. 
President Wilson was responding to the thought 
and conditions of his own people and his own 
country, based on a liberal tradition that had 
first found its full expression in English speech ; 
but tO' Europe and Asia he seemed to be thinking 
and saying* for the first time in history, things 
hitherto undeveloped and altogether secret. 
And that misconception he may have shared. 

We are dealing here with an able and success- 
ful professor of political science, who did not 
fully realize what he owed to his contemporaries 
and the literary and political atmosphere he 
had breathed throughout his life ; and who 
passed very rapidly after his re-election as 
President, from the mental attitudes of a 
political leader to those of a Messiah. His 
“ Notes " are a series of explorations of the ele- 
ments of the world situation. When at last, 
in his Address to Congress of January 8th, 1918, 
he produced his Fourteen Points as a definite 
Statement of the American peace intentions, they 
were, as a statement, far better in their spirit 
than in their arrangement and matter. 

Yet, since the Fourteen Points certainly mark 
a new epoch in human affairs, and since it 
was in the belief that they would determine 
and limit the pains and penalties of the peace 
treaty that Germany capitulated,' it may be 
-well to summarize them here, with a word or 
so of explanation. 

‘ The Allied Governments/* the effective passage 
ran, “ have given careful consideration to the corres- 
pondence which has passed between the President of ^, 
the United States and the German Government. 
Subject to the qualifications which follow, they declare 
their readiness to make peace with the Government 
of Germany on the terms of peace laid down in the 
President's Address to Congress of January 8th, 1918, 
and the principles of settlement enunciated in his 
subsequent Addresses." 

. ^Note transmitted to the German Government 
thje Allies through tl^e Swiss Minister on November 5th, 

^rS.) , ff* 
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(T) The First PSint was the poit vital of all. 
It summarizes and dismisses the essential evils' 
of the Great Power system. It demands : 
** Open covenants of peacewPpenly arrived at, 
after which there shall be no private inter- 
national understandings of any kind, but 
diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in 
the public view."' 

(II) Ab^lute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas outs|^ territorial waters alike in peace 
and in war, eliccept as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants.*' 

(II® " The removal, so far as possible, of 
all economic barriers and the establishment of 
an equaUty of trade conditions among all the 
nations consenting to the peace and associating 
themselves for its maintenance/' 

(IV) “ Adequate guarantees given and taken 
that national armaments will be reduced to the 
lowest point consistent with domestic safety." 

There are four points of universal importance, 
admirably stated. But II is insufficient. Why 
should the sea-ways alone be free ? What of 
the air-ways above three thousand feet ? 
What of the great international land routes ? 
Why, if Switzerland is at war with Germany 
and Italy, should those Powers be able to 
stop air and land transit and the passage of 
peaceful people between France and Constan- 
tinople ? 

After IV, the Fourteen Points embark upon 
the consider^ion of particular cases, for which 
one general Watement should have provided. 

(V) provides for "A free, open-minded and 
absolutely impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims based upon a strict observance of the 
principle that in determining all such questions 
of sovereignty, the interests of the populations 
concerned must have equal weight with the 
equitable claims of the government whose title 
is to be determined." . . . This is hopelessly 
vague. What, for instance, is this about claims 
and title ? There is no definition, no standard 
here. 

The drop towards particular current issues 
continues in the next eight points, which betray 
clearly how limited and accidental was the 
President’s vision of European affairs, 

(VI) is a vague demand for the evacuation 
of Russian, territory (then occupied by Ger- 
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many), aecU tfep assistance (undefined) of 
the Russian peof>le, 

(VII) Evacuation and restoration of Belgium. 

(VIII) Evacualipn and restoration of all 
French territory, and the righting of the 
wrong done to France by Prussia in the matter 
of Alsace-Lorraine. 

(IX) The readjustment of the Italian frontier 
" on the lines of' nationality." 

(X) " Autonomy " of the Austrian " subject 
nations." 

(XI) The Balkans to be evacuated, Serbia to 
be granted an outlet to the sea, and the inde- 
pendence of the Balkan States to be gua^;|nteed'. 

(XII) Turkish subject nations to be assured 
of " undoubted security of life and unmolested 
opportunity of autonomous development." 
The Dardanelles to be internationalized, and 
Ottoman sovereignty to be recognized only in 
Turlash districts. 

(XIII) Poland to be independent. 

Finally the Fourteenth Point arises again to 
the Great Charter level out of this peddling 
with special cases. 

(XIV) " A general association of nations must 
be formed under specific covenants for the pur- 
pose of affording mutual guarantees of political 
and territorial independence for great and small 
States alike," 

So far the Fourteen Points. But some of 
the things that President Wilson said after 
this epoch-making address went much further 
and much higher than this first statement. On 
September 27th, 1918, at New ‘^ork, he said 
some very important things : 

"As I see it, the constitution of that League 
of Nations and the clear definition of its objects 
must be a part, in a sense the most essential 
part, of the peace settlement itself. It cannot 
be formed now. If formed now, it would be 
merely a new alliance confined to the nations 
associated against a conimon enemy. . . . 

" But these general terms do not disclose 
tlie whole matter. Some details are needed 
to make them sound less like a thesis and more 
like a practical programme. These, then, are 
some of the particulars, and I state them with 
the greafer confidence because I can state them 
authoritatively as representing this Govern- 
ment's interpretation of its own duty with regard 
to peace. 


" First, the impartial justice meted out must 
involve no discrimination between those to 
whom we wish to be just and those to whom we 
do not wish to be just. It must be a 'justice 
that has no favourites and knows no standards 
but the equal rights of the several peoples con- 
cerned. ^ 

" Second, no special or separate interest of 
any single nation or any group of nations can 
be made the basis of any part of the settlement 
which is no^cqjhsistent with the common interest 
of all. 

" Third, there can be no leagues or alliances 
or special covenants and understandings within 
the general and common family of the League 
of Nations. 

" Fourth, and more specifically, there can be 
no special selfish economic combinations within 
the League, and no employment of any form of 
economic boycott or exclusion, except as the 
power of economic penalty, by exclusion from 
the markets of the world, may be vested in the 
League of Nations itself as a means of discipline 
and control. 

" Fifth, all international agreements and 
treaties of every kind must bo made known in 
their entirety to the rest of the world. . . . 

" In the same sentence in which I say that 
the United States will enter into no special 
arrangements or understandings with particular 
nations, let me say also that the United States 
is prepared to assume its full share of respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of the common 
covenants and understandings ujxjn which peace 
must henceforth rest. 

" We still read Washington's immortal warn- 
ing against " entangling alliances " with full 
comprehension and an answering purpose. 
But only special and limited alliances entangle ; 
and we recognize and accept the duty of a new 
day in which we are permitted to hope for a 
general alliance, which will avoid entangle- 
ments and clear the air of the world for common 
understandings and the maintenance of common 
rights." 

These Fourteen Points and their significant 
later addenda had an immense reception 
throughout the world. Here at last seemed a 
peace for reasonable men everywhere, as good 
arid acceptable to honest and decent Germans 
and Russians, to honest and decent Frenc|i- 
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have opened a and! iriore hopeful 

era iU human affairs. 

But, as we must tell, 
they did not do that. 

There was about Presi- 
dent Wilson a certain 
narrowness of mind, a 
certain suspicion of 
egotism ; there was in 
the generation of people 
in the United States 
to whom this great 
occasion came, a gene- 
ration born in security, 
reared in plenty and, 
so far as history goes, 
in ignorance, a genera- 
tion remote from the 
tragic issues that had 
made Europe grave, a 
certain superficialitj^ 
and lightness of mind. 

It was not that the 
American -people were 

superficial by nature and necessity, but that they 
had never been deeply stirred by the idea of a 
hUman community larger than their own . It was 
an intellectual, but not a moral conviction, with 
them. One had on the one hand these new people 
of the New World, with their new ideas, their 
finer and better ideas, of peace and world right- 
eousness, and on the other the old, bitter, deeply 
entangled peoples of the Great Power system ; 
and the former were crude and rather childish 
in their immense inexperience, and the latter 
were seasoned and bitter and intricate. The 
theme of this clash of the raw idealist youth- 
fulness of a new age with the experienced ripe- 
ness of the old, was treated years ago by that 
great novelist, Henry James, in a very typical 
stojy called Daisy Miller, It is the pathetic 
story of a frank, trustfid, high-minded* but 
rather simple-minded American girl, with a 
real disposition towards righteousness; and a 
great desire lor a ' good to and now she 

to Europe and was swiftly entangled 
put in the wpt^, and at last -driven to 
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welc^ death by to 
and Bmitattos of the oidW world. 

There nave been a thousand variants of that 
theme in real life, a thousand such tons- 
Atlantic tragedies, and the story pf President 
Wilson is one of them. 
But it is not to be 
supposed, because the 
new thing succumbs to 
the old infections, that 
is the final condemna- 
tion of the new things 
Probably no fallible 
human being mani- 
festly trying to do his 
best amidst overwhelm- 
ing circumstances has 
been subjected to such 
minute, searching, and 
pitiless criticism as 
President Wilson. :He 
is blamed, and it 
would seem that he is 
rightly blamed, for 
conducting the war 
and the ensuing peace 
negotiations on strictly 
party lines. He re- 
mained the President representing the American 
Democratic Party, when circumstances conspired 
to make him the representative of the general 
interests of mankind. He made no attempt to 
forget party issues for a time, and to incorporate 
with himself Shch great American leaders as ex- 
President Roosevelt, ex-President Taft, and the 
like. He did not draw fully upon the moral and 
intellectual resources of the States ; he made 
the whole issue too personal, and he surrounded 
himself vdth merely personal adherents. And a 
still graver error was his decision to come to the 
Peace Conference himself. Nearly eve^ ex- 
perienced critic seems^ to be of opinion mat he 
should have remained in America, in the rdle 
of America, speaking occ^ionally as if a nation 
spoke. Throughout the concluding years of 
the war he had achieved an unexampled position 
in the world. 

Says Doctor Dillon : * " Europe, %hen the 
Prerident touched its shores, as clay ready 
for t% creative potto Never bdEore were the 
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nations so eager to follow a Moses who would 
take them to the long- promised land where 
wars are prohibited and blockades unknown. 
And to their thinking he was that great leader. 
In France men bowed down before him with 
awe and affection. Labour leaders in Paris told 
me that they shed tears of joy in his pn-sence, 
and that their comrades would go through 
fire and water to help him to realize his noble 
schemes. To the working classes in Italy his 
name was a heavenly clarion at the sound of 
which the earth would be renewed. The 
Germans regarded him and his humane doctrine 
as their sheet-anehor of safety. The h'ark'ss 
Herr Muehlon said : ‘If President Wilson 
W(Te to address the Germans, and pronounce 
a severe sentence upon them, they would acct'pt 
it with rc'signation and without a murmur and 
set to work at once.’ In German-Austria his 
fame was that of a saviour, and the nu're 
mention of his name brought balm to th(‘ 
suffcTing and surcease of sorrow to th(‘ 
afflicted. . . 

Such was the overpowering expectation of 
the audience to which President Wilson pie 
pared to sliow himself. He I'eached h'rancti 
on board the George Washingion in Decem- 
ber 1018. 

■He brought his wife with him. That seemed 
no doubt a perfectly natural and proper thing 
to an American mind. Quite a number of the 
American representatives brought thc'ir wives. 
Unhappily a social quality, nay, almost a 
tourist quality, was introduced into the world 
settlement by these ladies. Transport facilities 
were limited, and most of them arrivc’d in 
Europe with a radiant air of privilege. TIk'v 
came as if they came to a treat. They were, 
it was intimated, seeing Europe under excep- 
tionally interesting circumstances. They would 
visit Chester, or Warwick, or Windsor en route 
— for they might not have a chance of secang 
these celebrated places again. Important in- 
terviews would be broken off to get in a visit 
to some “ old historical mansion.” This may 
seem a trivi'dl matter to note in a History of 
Mankind, but it was such small human things 
as this that threw a miasma of futility over the 
Peace Conference of 1919. In a little while 
one discovered that Wilson, the Hope of Man- 
kind, had vanished, aoid that all the illustrated 
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fashion papers contained pictures of a (Uaighted 
tourist and his wife, grouped smilingly with 
crowned heads and such-like enviable com})any. 
... It is so easy to be wise after the vvvni. 
and to perceive that he should not have come', 
over. 

The men he had chiefly to deal with, for 
example M. C'lernenceau (I’'ranc(‘), Mr. Llo\al 
(jcorge and Mr. Balfour (Britain), Baron 
Sonnino and Signor Orlando (Italy), w<‘re men 
of widely dissimilar historical traditions. But 
in one n'Spect tlu‘y resem*)led liim and appealed 
to his syrn])athies. 'riic'v, too, w(T(‘ part\' 
])oliticians. who had led thOr country through 
the war. Like himself they had failed to grasp 
tlu' necc'ssity of entrusting the work of settle' - 
nuMit to more spe'cially (jualifu'd men. ” 1'ht‘y 
were! the merest nox'icc's in inte'rnational af'lairs. 
G(‘ography, ('thnology, ])sychi)logy, and politi 
('al history were si'aled books to thtan. Pike 
th(' l\c‘('tor of Lonvaiin Univi'isitv, who told 
Oliver (loldsmith that, as Ik' had be'e'ome tlu' 
head of that institution without knowing (iia't'k, 
he faih'd to S(‘e why it should be* taught th(‘r(‘, 
the (diie'fs of State*. ha\'ing obtaine*rl the* highe'st, 
presition in tlu'ir re*spe*eqive e'eaintrie'S without 
more*, than an inkling ed international affairs, 
we'ie* unable*, to legalize' the* impeertance* eef inaste*r- 
ihg tht‘Tn e)r the* im])ossibiIit y e)f rej>airing the* 
omission as tlu'V we*nt ale)ug. . . .* 

” What they la('kt*d, howe'ver, might in se>nu! 
f)e‘rceptil)k‘ degre*e liave been supjjlieel i>y (*11 - 
listing as their he*l])e‘rs me*ii more hapjeily 
eaidowed than the*nise'I\'es. P>nf the*y de'lib(*r 
ately chose* nu'diexTitie'S. it is a mark of ge*nial 
spirits that they are* we*ll seave'el, but the; ]de*ni- 
potentiaries of the ('onfe'ie nce* we'ie* ne)t charae:- 
te*rized by it. Away in the* baekgreeund some* 
of th(*m had familiars or e asual prompters to 
whe^se coimseds they we're; wont to listen, but 
many of the adjoints who rnov(*el in the lime- 
light of the world o^age wene gritless and 
pithless. 

” As the heads of tin* principal Governments 
implicitly claimed to ])e the* authorized spok(*s- 
men of the human race, and endowed with un- 
limited powers, it is worth noting that this 
claim was boldly challenged by the people’s 
organs in the Press. Nearly all the journals 
read by the masses objt.'cted from the first to 
' Dillon. ♦ 
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the d^tatoistip q| the group Oi Premiers, Mr. 
Wilson being excepted* . . /’ t 
*The restriction upon our in this Q^iliwe 
will nbt allow us to tell here how the ^Peaci 
Conference shrank from a Council bf Ten to a 
Council of Four (Wilson, Glemenceau, Lloyd 
George, and Orlando), and how % became a 
conference less and less like a frank and open 
discussion of the future of mankind, and more 
and more like some old-fashioned diplomatic 
conspiracy. Great and wonderful had been 
the hopes that had gathered to. Paris. The 
Paris of the Conference,'/ says Dr. Dillon, 
“ ceased to be the capital of France. It became 
a vast cosmopolitan caravanserai teeming with 
unwonted aspects of life and tdftnoil, filled with 
curious samples of the races, tribes, and tongues 
of four continents who came to watch and wait 
for the mysterious to-morrow. _ 

** An Arabian Nights’ touch was imparted 
to the dissolving panorama by strange visitants 
from Tartary and Kurdistan, &rea and 
Aderbeijan, .^Iflnenia, Persia, and tke Hedjaz 
— men with patriarchal beards and scimitar- 
shaped noses, and others from desert and oasis, 
from Samarkand and Bokhara. Turbans and 
fezes, sugar-loaf hatai^and head-gear resembling 
episcopal mitres, old military uniforms devised 
for the embryonic armies of new states on the 
eve of perpetual peace, snowy-white burnouses, 
flowing mantles, and graceful garments like the 
Roman toga, contributed to create an atmos- 
phere of dreamy unreality in the city where the 
grimmest of realities were being faced and coped 
with. 

Then came the men of wealth, of intellect, 
of industrial enterprise, and the ^ seed-bearers 
of the ethical new ordering, members of economic 
committees from the United States, Britain, 
Italy, Poland, Russia, India, and Japan, re- 
presentatives of naphthf: Industries aijd far-off 
coal mines, pilgrims, iliiatics and charlatans 
from aU climes, priests of til religions, preachers 
of every doctrine, who mingled with princes, 
field-marshals, statesmen, anarchists, builders- 
up and puUers-down. AU of them burned 
with desire tb be near to the crricible in which 
the political and social systems of the world 


were to be melted and recast. Every day, in 
my walks, in my apartment, or at restaurants, 
I met emissaries from lands and peoples whose 
very na.mes had seldom been heard of before 
in the West. A delegation from the Pont- 
Euxine Greeks called on me, and discoursed of 
their ancient cities of Trebizond, Samsoun, 
Tripoli, Kerassund, in which I resided many 
years ago, and informed me that .they, too, 
desired to become welded into an independent 
Greek Republic, and had come to have their 
claims allowed. The Albanians were repre- 
sented by my old friend Turkhan Pasha, on 
the one hand, and by my friend Essad Pasha 
on the other— the former desirous of Italy’s 
protection, the latter demanding complete 
independence. Chinamen, ♦ J apanese , Coreans, 
Hindus, Kirghizes, Lesghiens, Circassians, 
Mingrelians, Buryats, Malays, and Negroes and 
Negroids from Africa and America were 
among the tribes and tongues foregathered 
in Paris to watch the rebuilding of the political 
world system and to see where they ' came 


i Dillozi. see his The Peace Conference, 

Chapter IHi hi&tances of the amaxiag ignorance of 
varlons 


To this thronging, amazing Paris, agape for 
a new world, came President Wilson, and found 
its gathering forces dominated by a personality 
narrower, in every way more limited and beyond 
comparison more forcible than himself : the 
French Premier, M. Glemenceau. At the in- 
stance of President Wilson, M. Glemenceau 
was elected President of the Conference. " It 
was," said President Wilson, " a special tribute 
to the sufferings and sacrifices of France." 
And that, unhappily, sounded the keynote of 
the Conference, whose sole business should have 
been with the future of mankind. 

Georges Benjamin Glemenceau* was an old 
journalist politician, a great denouncer of abuses, 
a great up^tter of governments, a doctor 
who had, Jwlhile a municipal councillor, kept 
a free clinic, and a fierce, experienced 
duellist. None of his duels ended fatally, 
but he faced them with great intre- 
pidity. He had passed from the medical school 
to republican journalism in the days of the 
Empire. In those days he was an extremist 
of the left. He was for a time a teacher in 
America, and he married and. divorced an 
American wife. He was thirty in the eventful 
• See CletnenceaUt by C. Bncray. 


year 1871 • He returned to France after Sedan, 
and flung himself into the stormy politics of 
the defeated nation with great fire and vigour. 
Thereafter France was his world, the France 
of vigorous journalism, high-spirited personal 
quarrels, chs^enges, 
confrontations, scenes, 
dramatic effects, and 
^Witticisms at any cost. 

He was what people 
call fierce stuff/’ he 
was nicknamed the 
” Tiger,” and he seems 
to have been rather 
proud of the nickname. 

Professional patriot 
rather than statesman 
and thinker, this was 
the man whom the 
war had flung up to 
misrepresent the fine 
mind and the generous 
spirit of France.^ His 
limitations had a pro- 
found effect upon the 
conference, which was 
further coloured by the dramatic resort for 
the purposes of signature to the very Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles in which Germany had 
triumphed and proclaimed her unity. There 
the Germans were to sign. To M. Clemenceau 
and to France, in that atmosphere, the war 
ceased to seem a world war ; it was merely 
the sequel of the previous conflict of the Terrible 
Year, the downfall and punishment of offending 
Germany. ” The world had to be made safe 
for democracy,” said President Wilson. That 
from M. Clemenceau’s expressed point of view 
was ” talking like Jesus Christ.” The world 
had to be made sale for Paris. ” Talking like 
Jesus Christ ” seemed a very ridiculous thing 
to many of those brillianf rather than sound 
diplomatists and politicians who made the year 
1919 supreme in the history of human insuffi- 
ciency. - 

* He wrote several novels.# They are not very good 
novels ; they incline to sentimental melodrama. In 
some respects they resemble the work of the well-known 
English writer Miss Marie Corelli. Le Plus Fori is now 
available to English readers in a translation under the 
title of '' The Stronger. A cinematograph version 
has been shown. 


(Another flash of the ” Tiger's ” wit, it may 
be noted, was that President Wilson with his 
fourteen points was ” worse ” than God Al- 
mighty. ” Le bon Dieu ” only had ten. , , .) 

M. Clemenceau sat with Signor Orlando in 
the more central chairs 
of a semicircle of four 
in front of the fire, 
says Keynes. He wore 
a black frock-coat and 
grey suede gloves, 
which he never re- 
moved during these 
sessions. He was, it 
is to be noted, the only 
one of these four re- 
constructors of the 
world who could under- 
stand and speak both 
French and English. 

The aims of M. Cle- 
menceau were simple 
and a manner at- 
tainable. He wanted 
all the settlement of 
1871 undone. He 
wanted Germany punished as though she was 
a uniquely sinful natioii* and France a sinless 
martyr land. He wanted Germany so crippled 
and devastated as never more to be able to 
stand up to France. He wanted to hurt and 
humiliate Germany more than France had 

been hurt and humiliated in 1871. He did 
not care if in breaking Germany Europe was 
broken ; his mind did not go far enough 

beyond the Rhine to understand that pos- 
sibility. He accepted President Wilson’s 

League of Nations as an excellent proposal 
if it would guarantee the security of France 
whatever she did, but he preferred a binding 
alliance of the United States and England* to 
maintatn, uphold, afid glorify France under 
practically any circumstances. He wanted 
wider opportunities for the exploitation of 
Syria, North Africa, and so forth by Parisian 
financial groups. He wanted indemnities to 
recuperate France, loans, gifts, and tributes to 
France, glory and homage to Mmce. France 
had suffered, and France had to be rewarded. 

Russia, Serbia, Poland, Aitnenia, 
Germany; ind Austria all suffered 
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MR. Z^OYD GEORGE. 


Mr. IJoyd ^ George 
brought, to the Council 
of Four the subtlety 
of a Welshman, the 
intricacy oi a Euro- 
pean, and an urgent 
necessity for respect 
ing the nationalii 
egotism of the Britiki 
imperiaiists and capi- 
talists who had re- 
turned him to power. 

Into the Ipcrecy of 
that council went Pre- 
sident Wilson (leaving 
Point I at the door) 

■mth the very lifeblest 
aims for his newly dis- 
covered American * 

world policy, his rather hastily compiled Four- 
teen (now reduced to ^Thirteen) Points, and a 
project rather than a scheme for a League of 
Nations. 

The Second Point was presently observed 
to be missing. It may have fallen into the 
Atlantic on the way over. It may have been 
thrown into the sea as an offering to the British 
Admiralty. 

* ' There can seldom have been a statesman 
of the first rank ntore incompetent than the 
President in the agilities of the Coimcil Cham- 
ber.” * From the whispering darknesses and 
fireside disputes of that council, and after various 
comings and goings we capnot here describe, 
he emerged at last with Fotirteen Points 
pitifuUy torn and dishevelled, but with a little 
puling infant of a League of Nations, which 
might die or which ^ might live and grow — ^no 
one could tell. This history cannot tell. We 
are at the end of our tefin. But that much, 
at least, he haij|saved.'‘ ... 

Let us brie% this Covenant 

; of the league of recafatulate the 

'.iierms' of' 'the"^qu&^setQ<mae^ 


just as the history of 
Europe in the nine- 
teenth century was^ 
largely the undoing of 
the Treaty of Vienna, 
and as the Great War 
was the necessary out- 
come of the Treaty of 
Frankfort and the 
Treaty of Berlin, so 
the general history of 
the twentieth century 
henceforth will b e 
largely the amendment 
or reversal of the 
more ungenerous and 
unscientific arrange - 
ments of the Treaty 
of 1919, and a struggle 
to establish those necessary impartial world 
controls of which the League of Nations is the 
first insufficient and unsatisfactory sketch. 


§ 12 


This homunculus in a bottle which it was 
hoped might become at last Man ruling the 
Earth, this League of Nations as 
the^F^? ^ embodied in th^ Covenant 

Covenant oi of April 28th, 1919, was not itTeUgue 
of peoples at all ; it was a league 

of ” states, dominions, or colonies.'" 
It was stipulated that these should be " fully 
self-governing,” but there was no definition 
whatever of this phrase. There was no bar to 
a limited franchise ^nd no provision for any 
direct control by the people of any state. 
India figured— presumably as a ”ft^ self- 
governing state 1 ” An autocracy would no 
doubt have been admissible as a "fully self- 
governing " democracy^iwilh a franchi^ limited 
to one perscm. The League of the Covenant of 
igtg was, in fact, a league of "representative" 
of foreign and it did not evOn al^isb 

the' 1^ OTtessies at 

.The 
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and 1^1^ (!) and the four dominions of 

Gaua#, A«h Africa, and New 

. Zealand appea^ as separate sovereign states. 
The Indian representative was, of course, sure 
to be merely a British nominee ; the other 
four WGtdd fee ^jQolonial politicians. But if the 
British Empire was to be thus dissected, a 
representative of Great Britain should have 
been substituted for the Imperial repfesentative, 
and Ireland and Egypt should also have been 
given representation. Moreover, either. New 
York State or Virginia was historically and 
legally almost as much a sovereign state as 
New Zealand or Canada. The inclusion of Indj|a 
raised logical claims for Frei]j,ch Africa and 
French Asia. One French representative did 
propose a separate vote for the little principal 
ity of Monaco. 

There was to be an Assembly of the League 
in which every member state was to be repre- 
sented and to have an equal voice, but the 
working directorate of the league was to vest 
in a Council, which was to consist of the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan, with four other members 
elected by the Assembly, The Council was 
to meet once a year ; the gatherings of the 
Assembly were to be at stated intervals,’' 
mot stated. 

Except in certain specified instances the league 
of this Covenant could make only unanimous 
decisions. One dissentient on the council 
could bar any proposal — on the lines of the old 
Polish Mher^m veto (Chapter XXXVI, § 7). 
This a quite disastrous provision. To 

many minds it made the Covenant League 
rather less desirable than no league at all. 
It was a complete recognition of the unalienable 
sovereignty of states, aud a repudiation of the 
idea of an overriding commonweal of mankind. 
This provision practically barred the way to 
all amendments to the league constitution in 
future Accept by the clumsy expedient of a 
simultaneous withdrawal of the majority of 
member states desiring a change, to form the 
league again on new lines* The covenant made 
inevitable such a final winding-up of the league 
it created, and that was perhaps the best thing 
about it, 

Xhe flowing Powers, it was proposed, should 
ht eaiifecied from original league : Germany, 


Austria, Russia, and whatever remains there 
were of the Turkish Empire. But any of these 
might subsequently be included with the assent 
of two-thirds of the Assembly. The original 
membership of the league as specified in the 
projected Covenant was: the United States 
of America, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, the 
British Empire (Canada, Aukralia, South 
Africa, New Zealand, and India), China* Cuba, 
Ecuador, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
the Hedjaz, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, the Serb-Croat -Slovene State, Siam, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Ullguay. To which were 
to be added by invitation the following Powers 
which had been neutral in the war : the Argen- 
tine Republic, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, 
Holland, Norway, Paraguay, Persia, Salvador, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Venezuela. 

Suob being the constitution of tfee Icagfie, it 
' is scarcely to be wondered at that its powers 
were special and limited. It was given a seat 
at Geneva and a secretariat^ It had no powers 
even to inspect the military preparations of its 
constituent statA, (t* to instruct a military and 
naval staff to plan out the armed co-operation 
needed to keep the peace of the world. The 
French representative in the League of Nations 
Commission, M. Leon Bourgeois, insisted lucidly 
and repeatedly on the logical necessity of such 
powers. As a speaker he was rather copious 
and lacking in spice ” of the Clemenceau 
quality. The final scene in the plenary session 
of April 28th, before the adoption of the Coven^ 
ant, is described compactly by Mr. Wilson 
Harris, the crowded Banqueting Hall at the 
Quai d’Orsay, with its ’’ E*” of tables for the 
delegates, with secretaries and officials lining 
the walls and a solid mass of journalists at the 
lower end of the room. " At the head of the 
room the ‘ Big Three ’ diverted themselves in 
undertones at the expense of the worthy M. 
Bourgeois, now launched, with the help of 
what must have been an entirely superfluous 
sheaf of notes, on the fifth rendering of 1# 
speech in support of his famous amend- 
ments.” ' ; 

. Tfeey were so often " diverting themselves in 
un 4 |artones/’ those three men whom God Imd 
mo||ed with the most tremendotri 
in fetory. Keynes (op. cfl) ^lycs in- 
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Tttnmpd with Pre^deiit to Ammea; 

and th^^ it was subjected to an amount of 
opposition/ criticism, and revision which showed, 
among other things^ hO^ relatively unimpaired 
was the mental energy of ; the United States. 
It was manifest that the people of America 
had no mind to a compact that was virtually 
little more than a league of aJUed imperialisms 
for insurance. The Senate refused 

to r 9 ^^ ^lpj^poven2int, and the first meeting 
of the ieaj^e Council wtLS held therefore without 
American representatives. The close of 1919 
and the opening months of 1920 saw a very 
curious change come over American feeling 
after the pro-French and pro-British enthusi- 
asms of thf war period. The peace negotia- 
tions reminded the Americans, in a caused 
and very irritating way, of their profound" 
differences in intern|tional outlook from any 
European Power the war had for a time 
helped them to forget. They felt they had 
been rushed ” into mai^tlihgs without due 
consideration. They experienced a violent 
revulsion towards that policy of isolation that 
had broken down in 1917. The close of 1919 
saw a phase, a very understandable phase, of 
passionate and even violent “ Americanism,’' 
in wj||ch European imperialism and European 
socialism were equally anathema. There may 
have been a sordid element in the American 
disposition to cut ” the moral responsibilities 
the United States had incurred in the affairs of 
the Old World, and to realize the enormous 
financial and political advantages the war had 
given the New World ; but the broad instinct 
of the American people seems to have been 
sound in its distrust of the proposed settle- 
ment. 

§ 13 

The main terms of the Treaties of 1919-20 
with which the Conference of Paris concluded 
its laboxirs can be stated much more 
vivpy by a few maps than by a 
th« Treaties written abstract. We need scarcely 
^ao point out how much those treaties 
left unsettled, but we may point 
perhaps to some qf the more salient breaches 


of the Twelve that survived out of the Fourteen 
Points at the opening of the Conference. 

One initial cause of nearly all those breaches 
lay, we believe, in the complete unpreparedness 
and unwillingness of that pre-existing league 
of nations, subjected states and exploited areas, 
the British Empire, to submit to any dissection 
and adaptation of its system or to any control 
of its naval and aerial armament. A kindred 
contributory cause was the equal unprepared- 
ness of the American mind for any interference 
with the ascendancy of the United States in 
the New World (compare Secretary Olney’s 
declaration in this chapter, § 6). Neither of 
those Great Powers, who were necessarily domin- 
ant and leading Powers at Paris, had properly 
thought out the implications of a League of 
Nations in relation to these older arrangements, 
and so their support of that project had to most 
European observers a curiously hypocritical air ; 
it was as if they wished to retain and ensure 
thdr own vast predominance and security while 
at the same time restraining any other Power 
from such expansions, annexations, and alli- 
ances as might create a rival and competitive 
imperialism. Their failure to set an example 
of international confidence destroyed all possi- 
bility of international confidence in the other 
nations represented at Paris. 

Even more unfortunate was the refusal of 
the Americans to assent to the Japanese de- 
mand for a recognition of racial equality. 

Moreover, the foreign offices of the British, 
the French, and the Italians were haimted by 
traditional schemes of aggression enllbly in- 
compatible with the new ideas. A League of 
Nations that is to be of any appreciable value 
to mankind must supersede imperialisms ; it 
is either a super-imperialism, a liberal world- 
empire of united states, participant or in tute- 
lage, or it is nothing ; but few of the people at 
the Paris Conference had the mental vigour 
even to assert this obvious consequence of the 
League proposal. They wanted to be at the 
same time bound and free, to ensure peace for 
ever, but to keep their weapons in their hands. 
Accordingly the old annexation projects of the 
Great Power period were hastily and thinly 
camouflaged as proposed acts of this poor 
little birth of April 28th. The newly bom and 
barely animate League was represented to 
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distributing, with all the reckless munificence 
of a captive pope, “ mandates " to the old 
imperialisms that, had it been the young 
Hercules we desired, it would certainly have 
strangled in its cradle. Britain was to have 
extensive “ mandates " in Mesopotamia and East 
Africa; France was to have the same in Syria;- 
Italy was to have all her holdings to the west 
and south-east of Egypt consolidated as manda- 
tory territory. Clearly, if the weak thing that 
was being nursed by its Secretary in its cradle 
at GenWa into some semblance of life, did 
presently succumb to the infantile weakness of all 
institutions bom without passion, all these 
mandates ** would become frank annexations. 
Moreover, all the Powers fought tooth and nail 
at the Conference for “ strategic frontiers — the 
ugliest symptom of aU. Why should a state want 
a strategic frontier unless it contemplates war ? 
If on that plea Italy insisted upon a subject 
population of Germans in the Southern Tyrol 
and a subject population of Jugo-Slavs in 
Dalmatia, and if little Greece began landing 
troops in Asia Minor, neither France nor Britain 
was in a portion to rebuke these outbreaks of 
pre-millennial method. 

We win not enter herfe into any detailed 


account of how ^rc|ident Wilson gave way to 
the Japanese and consented to their replacing 
the Germans at Kiau Chau, which is Chinese' 
property ; how the almost purely German city 
of Danzig was practically, if not legally, annexed 
to Poland ; and how the Powers disputed over 
the claim of the Italian imperialists, a claim 
strengthened by these instances, to seisfe the 
Jugo-Slav port of Fiume and deprive the Jugo- 
slavs of a good Adriatic outlet. Nor will we 
do more than note the complex arrangements 
and justifications that put the French in pos- 
session of the Saar valley, which is German 
territory, or the entirely iniquitous breach of 
the right of self-determination which practi- 
cally forbade German Austria to unite— as it is 
natural and proper that she should unite — 
with the rest of Germany. These burning 
questions of 1919-20 which occupied the news- 
papers and the minds of statesmen and politi- 
cians, and filled all our wastepaper baskets 
with propaganda literature, may seem presently 
very incidental things in the larger movement 
of fliese times. All these disputes, Uke^th© 
suspicions and tetchy injustices of a weary and, 
irritited man, may lose their importance as the 
toni of the world improves, and the still in- 
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the treaty maps we give what we have 
ca 3 le 4 the natural political map of Europe. 
The new arrangements do approach this latter 
more* closely than any previous system of 
boundaries. It may be a necessary, preliminary 
to any satisfactory league of peoples, that each 
people should first be in something like complete 
possession of its own household. 

It is abshinl to despair of mankind because of 
these treaties, or to regard them as anything 
more than feeble :^rst sketches of a world settle- 
ment. To do so would be to suppose that 
there is nothing in France— -that land of fine 
imaginations— better than M. Clemenceau, 
nothing in America stronger and wiser than 
President Wilson, and nothing in Britffli to 
steady the Keltic traits of Mr. Lloyd George. 
The attention we given to these three 

personalities in tMs butlim is inteiided less to 
enhance their importance to emphasize 
their unimportaiwe, and to make it clear to^ 


reafe how prpvii^^^ all 

^did"‘'iiiust; :h|^' ' the' worhl's .affairs., 

0n no statesmen, oi|^ no particidax^^^m^ or 
groups of men, bn lio state or organization 
indeed^ and on no Covenant or “treaty, does the 
future of our race now depend. The year 1919 
was not a year of creation and decision, it was 
just the first cheerless dawn of a long day of 
creative effort. The conferences of the Ten, 
of the Four, of the^ Big Three, had no trace of 
creative power ; there was no light in the men 
of Versailles ; the dawn was manifest rather 
as a greyliight of critical disapproval that broke 
through the shutters and staled the guttering 
candles of the old diplomacy as the conference 
yawned and drawled to its end. Creation was 
not there. But a great process of thought 
spreads throughout the world ; many thousands 
of men and women, in every country, for the 
most part undistinguished and unknown people, 
are awakening to their responsibility, are 
studying, thinking, writing, and teaching, 
getting together, correcting false impressions, 
challenging foolish ideas, trying to find out 
and tell the truth ; and upon them it is that 
we must rest our hope, such hope as we can 





entertain, of a saner plan to take the place of 
this first flimsy League and this patched and 
discomforting garment of treaties that has 
been flung for awhile over the naked distresses 
of our world. # 

§ 14 

The failure to produce a more satisfactory 
world settlement in 1919-20 was, we have 
A Forecast s^&§®sted, a symptom of an almost 

of the “ Next universal intellectual and moral 

War 

lassitude resulting from the over- 
strain of the Great War. A lack of fresh initia- 
tive is characteristic of a fatigue phase ; every- 
one, for sheer inability to change, drifts on 
for a time along the lines of mental habit and 
precedent. 

Nothing could be more illustrative of this 
fatigue inertia than the expressed ideas of 
military men at this time. It will round off 
this chapter in an entirely significant way, and 
complete our picture of the immense world 
interrogation on which our history must end, 
if we give here the briefest summary of a lecture 
that Was delivered to a gathering of field- 
marshals, generals^ major^enerals, and the like 
by Major-Gren^^ Loiois Jackson at the 

llnited Service Institution in London 


one day im December 1919. Lord Peel, the 
British Under-Secretary for War, presided ; and 
the reader must picture to hknself the not too 
large and quite dignified room of assembly in 
that building and all these fine grave soldierly 
figures quietly intent upon the lecturer’s words. 
He is describing, with a certain subdued en- 
thusiasm, the probable technical developments 
of military method in the ';^ncxt war." 

Outside, through the evening twilight of 
Whitehall, flows the London traffic, not quite 
so abundant as in 1914, but still fairly abun- 
dant ; the omnibuses all overcrowded because 
there are now not nearly enough of them, and 
the clothing of people generally shabbier. 
Some little way down Whitehall is a temporary 
erection, the Cenotaph, with its base smothered 
with a vast, pathetic heap of decaying wreaths, 
bunches of flowers, and the like, a cenotaph 
to commemorate the eight hundred thousand 
young men of the Empire who have beeii killed 
in the recent struggle. A few people are putting 
fre^h flowm and such-like little offerings tber^. 
One or two are crying. 

l|he prospect stretches out beyond this 
ga^ering into the grey vastness 
wfee people are now crowded as the^ have M 
bei^ crowded before, w4ose food fo tfoar and 

/ly.., ' ' ' ’ ■ ■ 










(leat tttore tincertain lie treated with mgrartitude. These 

pht fet h<>i tlie siwlftiae Iriilit^y gentlemen are ungrateful to an in- 
linrdimr^d gloom ; Regent shoved and butted them into 

and Bond Street are 1>right witii ihoppets almost in spite of themselves. 
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congested with new automobiles, because we 
must remember that everybody does not lose 
by a war. Beyond London the country sinks 
into night, and across the narrow sea are North 
France and Belgium devastated, Germany with 
scores of thousands of her infantS^ dwindling 
and dying for want of milk, all Austria starving. 
Half the population of Vienna, it is believed, 
unless American relief comes quickly, is doomed 
to die of hardship before the spring. Beyond 
that bleak twilight stretches the darkness of 
Russia. There, at least, no rich people are 
buying anything, and no military men are 
reading essays on the next war. But in icy 
Petrograd is little food, little wood, and no coal. 
All the towns of Russia southward as far as 
the snow reaches are in a similar plight, and in 
the Ukraine and to the south a ragged and dingy 
war drags to its end. Europe i| bankrupt, 
and people’s pockets rustle with paper money, 
whose purehasing^power dwindles as they walk 
about with it. 

But now we will return to Sir Louis in the 
well-lit room at the United Service Institution. 

He was of opinion— we follow the report in 
next morning's Timw 1 — thft we were merely 
on the eve of the most extensive modifica- 
tions of the art of war known to history. It 
behoved us, therefore — us being, of course, the 
British and not the whole of mankind — to get 
on with our armaments and to keep ahead ; 
a fine opening generalization. “ It was neces- 
sary to develop new arms. . . . 'pie nation 
which best did so would have a great advantage 
in the next war. There were people who were 
crying aloud for a reduction of armaments 

(But there the Director of Trench Warfare 
and Supplies was wrong. They were just cr 3 dng 
at the Cenotai^, poor, soft, and stupid souls, 
because a son or a brother or a father was 
dead!) 

Sir Louis believed that one of the greatest 
developments in the art of warfare would be 
brought about in mechanical transport. The 

Checked by subsequent comparison with the pub- 
lished article in the Jour, of th» Roy, United Service 
InstUniion^ vol. Ixv., No. 457, February 1920. 


tank, said Sir Louis, was a freak. . . . The 
outstanding feature of the tank, he said, was 
that it made mechanical transport independent 
of the roads. Hitherto armies on the march 
had only been able to spoil the roads ; now 
their transport on caterpillar wheels would 
advance in open order on a broad front 
carrying guns, munitions, supplies, bridging 
equipment, rafts, and men — and incidentally 
ploughing up and destroying hedges, ditches, 
fields, and cultivation generally. Armies would 
wallow across the country, leaving nothing 
behind but dust and mud. 

So our imaginations are led up to the actual 
hostilities. 

Sir Louis was in favour of gas. For punitive 
expeditions particularly, gas was to be recom- 
mended. And here he startled and disconcerted 
his hearers by a gleam of something approach- 
ing sentimentality. “ It might be possible," 
he said, " to cfome to some agreement that no 
gas should be used which caused’ unnecessary 
suffering." But there his heart spoke rather 
tfian his head ; it should have been clear to 
him that if law can so far override warfare as 
to prohibit any sort of evil device whatever, 
it can overrride warfare to the extent of pro- 
hibiting it altogether. And where would Sir 
Louis Jackson and his audience be then ? 
War is war ; its only law is the law that the 
maximum destruction of the forces of the enemy 
is necessary. To that law in warfare all con- 
siderations of humanity and justice are sub- 
ordinate. 

From gas Sir Louis passed to the air. Here 
he predicted “ most important advances. . . . 
We need not trouble ourselves yet with flying 
destroyers or flying concrete forts, but in twenty 
years’ time the Air Force Estimates might be the 
most important part of our preparations for 
war." He di^ssed the conversion of com- 
mercial flying machines to bombing and re- 
connaissance uses, and the need for special 
types of fighting machine in considerable 
numbers and always ready. He gave reasons 
for supposing that the bombers in the next 
war would not have the same targets near 
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the front of the armies, and would secure better 
results by going further afield and bombing 
the centres ‘'where stores are being manu- 
factured and troops trained." As everyone 
who stayed in London or the east of England 
in 1917-18 knows, this means the promiscuous 
bombing of any and every centre of population. 
But, of cburse, the bombing of those 'prentice 
days would be child’s play to the bombing of 
the " next war." There would be countless more 
aeroplanes, bigger and much nastier bombs. . . . 

Sir Louis, proceeding with his sketch, men- 
tioned the " destruction of the greater part of 
London " as a possible incident in the coming 
struggle. And so on to the culminating moral, 



and camouflaged G.H.Q. would be 
safe, in which countless bombers would 
the belligerent lands incessantly, and great" 
armies with lines of caterpillar transport roll 
to and fro, churning the fields of the earth 
into blood-streaked mud. There is not energy 
enough and no will whatever left in the world 
for such things. Generals who cannot foresee 
tanks cannot be expected to foresee or under- 
stand world bankruptcy ; still less are they 
likely to understand the limits imposed upon 
military operations by the fluctuating temper 
of the common man. Apparently these military 
authorities of the United Service Institution 
did not even know that warfare aims at the 
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that the highest pay, the utmost importance, 
the freest expenditure, must be allowed to mili- 
tary gentlemen. " The expense entailed is in 
the nature of an absolutely necessary insurance." 
With which his particular audience warmly 
agreed. And a certain Major-General Stone, a 
little forgetful of the source of his phrases,^ said 
he hoped that this lecture " may be the begin- 
ning not of trusting in the League of Nations, 
but in our own right hand and our stretched-out 
arm I " # 

But we will not go on with the details of this 
dream. For indeed no Utopia was ever so 
impossible as this forecast of a world in which 
scarcely anything but very carefully sandbagged 
' Cp. Psalm cxxxvi. 


production of states of mind in the enemy, 
and is sustained by states of mind. The chief 
neglected factor in the calculations of Sir 
Louis is the fact that no people whatever will 
stand such warfare as he contemplates, not 
even the people on the winning side. For as 
Northern France, South-eastern Britain, and 
North Italy now understand, the victor in the 
next war " may be bombed and starved 
almost as badly as the loser. A phase is pos- 
sible in which a war-tormented popidation 
may cease to discriminate between mihtary 
gentlemen on this side or that, and may be 
mo^d to destroy them as the common enemies 
of #e race. The Great War of 1914-18 was 
the culmination of the military energy of the 
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aggressive comm^cialism, was beaten and 
fini^ed. The rhllitarism and imperialism of 
Britain and Frarice and Italy are by comparison 
feeble, disorganized, and disorganizing survivals. 
^They are things *Meft over** by the Great War. 
They have no persuasive power. They go on 
— fpr sheer want of wits to leave off. No 
European Government will ever get the same 
proportion of its people into the ranks and into 
its munition works again as the governments 
of 1914-18 did. Our world is very weak andP 
feeble still (1920), but its war fever is over. 
Its temperature is, if anything, sub-normal. 
It is doubtful ifdt will take the fever again for 
a long time. The alterations in the conditions 
of warfare are already much profounder than 
such authorities as Sir Louis Jackson suspect.^ 


This Outline of our history would not be 
complete without at least a few words by way 
The State of ^ stock-taking of 'the state of 
lien’s Minds mind in which we leave mankind 
in 1920. to-day. For the history of our race 
for the last few thousand years is no more than 
a history of the development and succession 
of states of mind and of acts arising out of them. 
Human history is in essence a history of ideas, 
and these tremendous exfieriences of the war 


of fixedldeas, |we|udic^, and mental limitations 
unp^aileled in aU fusl^y. Never to^fore can« 
there have been so great and so Universal an 
awakening from assumed and accepted things. 
Never before have men stood so barely face to face 
with the community of their intereks and their 
cqjnmon destiny. We do not begin to realize 
yet how much of the pre-war world is don# 
with for good and aU, and how muchthat is new 
is beginning. Few of us have aj^bfipted to 
measure yet the change in our^dwn minds. 

And on the whole and in spite of much 
eddying and,^ackwash of motives and thought, 
there doesipm to have been a step forward 
towards tBr consciousness of a collective need 
and ,‘^^ the possibility of a collective effort 
embracing all mankind. Death, waste, hunger, 
and disease are very rife to-day ; the world is 
full of physical evils, but there is this mental 
awakening to set against them. 

In all material things the year 1913 sedms 
now, to a European at least, a year of amazing 
and unattainable plenty. But it was a year 
of great social discontent and of waste, of vice 
and an extravagant search for personal indul- 
gence on the part of the free and wealthy 
classes. The Great War was visibly approach- 
ing ; yet there V^Sneithcr will nor understanding 
to prevent the fiaiastrophe ; smart and fashion- 
able life capered to nigger dance tunes, and that 
hectic generation was disposed to welcome even 
a universal war as a fresh and crowning ex- 
citement. War did not seem real to the moods 
of that time ; nothing seemed real to the moods 


constitute a crowning epoch. In the past 
six years there must have been a destruction 

> Here is another glimpe^ of the agra^ble dreaxne 
that fill the contemporary military mind. It is from 
FuUcr^s recently pnbUshed Tanks in ike Great War. 
Colonel Fuller does not share that hostility to tanks 
characteristic of the older type of soldier. In the next 
war, he tells us ; Fast-moving tanks, equipped with 
tohs ql liquid gas x. . . will cross the frontier and 
obliterate every living thing in the fields and farms, 
the villages; and lities of the enemy's country. Whilst 
life is being swept away around the frontier, fleets of 
aeroplanes will attack the enemy's great industrial and 
governing ^IJentres. AU these attacks will be made, at 
first, not against the enemy amy . . . but against 
the civil populatioh, in order to compel it to accept 
the will of the attacker.** 

For a good, yelblMslanced a^rbat of what modem 
?!fWar really means, see Philip Gibbs, q W.^, 


of that time. It was a world of lost or faded 
beliefs. It did not believe even in the florid 
nationalisms and imperi^sms which waved 
their flags and filled half the world with the 
stir and glitter of great armies. But it set 
itself in the form of these things because they 
trampled and glittered very entertainingly and 
because they pronaised sensational adventures. 
The catastrophe of the war was not an un- 
necessary disaster ; it was a necessary fulfil- 
ment of such an age of drift. Only through a 
catastrophe, i#tnay be, could a new phase of 
human thought and will have become possible. 

TMs graver world of 1930 does seem to be 
awakening to the truth that there are realities 
worth seeking and evils not to be tolerated. 
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of mSjjfioiis of Wnds have been altefed and are 
being altered by the stern lessons of this age. 
Brotherhood through sorrow, sorrow for com- 
mon sufferings and for irreparable mutual 
injuries, is spreading and increasing throughout 
the world. There are no doubt great counter- 
yaiiing evils, a wild scramble for the diminish- 
ing surplus of wealth, a propaganda, but a 
failing propaganda, of division and hatred. 
The dominating fact, nevertheless, is a new 
sanity. ... 

What a wonderful and moving spectacle is 
this of our kind to-day ! Would that we could 
compress into one head and for the use of one 
right hand the power of ten thousand novelists 
and playwrights and biographers and the 
quintessence of a thousand histories, to render 
the endless variety, the incessant multitudinous 
adventure, and at the same time the increasing 
unity of this display. Everywhere, with a 
mysterious individual difference, we see youth 
growing to adolescence and the interplay of 
love, desire, curiosities, passionate impulses, 
rivalries. As the earth spins from darkness 
into the light, the millions wake again to a new 
day in their life of toil, anxiety, little satis- 
factions, little chagrins, rivalries, spites, gener- 
osities. From tropic to the bleakest north, the 
cocks crow before the advancing margin of 
dawn. The early toiler hurries to his wprk, 
the fox and the thief slink home, the tramp 
stretches his stiff limbs under the haystack, 
and springs up alert before the farmer's man 
•discovers him ; the ploughman is already in the 
field with his horses, the fires are lit in the cot- 
tage and the kettle sings. The hours warm 
as the day advances ; the crowded trains 
converge upon the city centres, the traffic 
thickens in the streets, the breakfast table of 
the prosperous home is spread, the professor 
begins his lecture, the shop assistants greet 
their first customers. ... Outwardly it is very 
like the world before the war. And yet pro- 
foundly it is different. The sense of inevitable 
routines that held all the world in thrall six 
years ago has gone. And the habitual assurance 
•of security has gone too. The world has been 
roused— for a time at least — ^to great dangers 
and fsmsii desires. These minds, this innumer- 
able of open to fresh 
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ship as they were neyer open before. The old 
confused and divided world is condemned ; it 
is going on provisionally under a sentence of 
great and as yet incalculable change. 

Every one of these hundreds of millions of 
human beings is in some form seeking happiness, 
is driven by complex and conflicting motives, 
is guided by habits, is swayed by base cravings, 
by endless suggestions, by passions and affec- 
tions, by vague exalted ideas. Every one of ' 
them is capable of cruelties and fine emotions,* 
of despairs and devotions and self-forgetful 
effort. All of them forget ; all of them become 
slack with fatigue and fearful or mean or in- 
capable under a sufficient strain. The follies 
of vanity entrap them all into absurdities. 
Not one is altogether noble nor altogeth<fr 
trustworthy nof altogether consistent ; and 
not one is altogether vile. Every one of them 
can be unhappy, every one can feel disappoint- 
ment and remorse. Not a single one but has 
at some time wept. And in every one of them 
is a streak of divinity. Each one for all the 
obsessions of self is yet dimly aware of something 
in common, of something that could make a 
unity out of our infinite diversity* And they 
are more aware of this than everyone in 
1913. Through all the world grows the realiza- 
tion that there can be no securely happy in- 
dividual life without a righteous general life. 
Through all the world spreads the suspicion 
"that this scheme of things might be remade, 
and remade better, and that our present evils 
need not be. Our lives, we see with a growing 
certitude, are fretted and shadowed and spoilt 
because there is as yet no world -wide law, no 
certain justice. Yet there is nothing absolutely 
unattainable in world law and world justice. 
More jnen are capable of Tealizing this than 
was ever possible at any previous time. And 
to be aware of a need is to be half-way towards 
its satisfaction. We call this stir towards a 
new order, this refusal to drift on in the old 
directions, unrest, but rather is it hope which 
disturbs the world. 

^(^at real driving force is there iii all this 
aspii^ation towards a new and wider or^? 
Wbtt directive forces are these stirring millioujl 
lik^ to encounter ? What accid^ts aiid 
suh^ suggestions may not waylay tJiem and 
ch^ them ? An age is closing and an age 
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self-seeking which ensued, has Culminated in 
a world catastrophe and is at its end. What 
will be the next stage in history ? 


Book IX 

THE NEXT STAGE IN MJSTOBY 

XU 

THE POSSIBLE UNIFIGATIONlOF THE WORLD 
INTO ONE COMMUNITY OF KNOWLEDGE 
♦ AND WILL 


§ I 

W E have brought this Outline of 

History up to our own times, but 

we have brought it to no con- 

dusion. It breaks off at a dramatic phase of 

expectation. The story of life 

which began inestimable millions of 
Unification iu j i. t i • j 

q! Men's years ago, the adventure of mankind 

Wills in \^ich Was already afoot half a 

Matters. million years ago, rises to a crisis 

in the immense interrogation of 
to-day. The drama becomes ourselves. It is 
you, it is I, it is all that is happening to us and all 
that we are doing which will supply the next** 
chapter of this continually expanding adven- 
ture. 

Our history has traced a steady growth of 
the social and political units into which men 
have combined. In the brief period of ten 
thousand years these units have*“grown from 
the small family tribe of the early neolithic 
culture to thfe vast united realms — vast, yet still 
too small and partial — of the present time* 
And this change in size of the state— a change 
manifestly incomplete—has been accompanied 
by profound changes in its nature. Compulsion 
and servitude have given way to ideas of 
associated freedom, and the sovereignty that 
was once concentrated in an autocratic king 
and god, has been widely diffused throughout 
the community. Until the Roman republic 
^fextended itself to all Italy, there had been no 
free community larger than a city state ; all 


great communities were communities of obedi- 
ence under a monarch. The great united re- 
public of the United States would have been 
impossible before the printing press and the 
railway. The telegraph and telephone, the 
aeroplane, the continual progress of land and 
sea transit, are now insisting upon a still larger 
political organization. 

If our Outline has been faithfully drawn, and 
if these brief conclusions are sound, it follows 
that we are engaged upon an immense task of 
adjustment to these great lines upon which 
our affairs are moving. Our wars, our social 
conflict, our enormous economic stresses, are 
all aspects of that adjustment. The loyalties 
and allegiances to-day are at best provisional 
loyalties and allegiances. Our true State, this 
state that is already beginning, this state to 
which every man owes his utmost political 
effort, must be now this nascent Federal World 
State to which human necessities point. Our true 
God now is the God of all men. Nationalism 
as a God must follow the tribal gods to limbo. 
Our true nationality is mankind. 

How far will modern men lay hold upon and 
identify th^selves with this necessity and set 
themselves to revise their ideas, remake their 
institutions, and educate the coming genera* 
tions to this final extension of citizenship? 
How far will they remain dark, obdurate, habit- 
ual, and traditional, resisting the convergent ^ 
forces that offer them either unity or misery ? 
Sooner or later that unity must ccmie or else 
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plainly men must perish by their own inventions. 
We, because we believe in the power of reason 
and in the increasing good-will in men, find 
ourselves compelled to reject the latter possi- 
bility. But the way to the former may be 
very long and tedious, very tragic and weari- 
some, a martyrdom of many generations, or 
it may be travelled over almost swiftly in the 
course of a generation or so. That depends 
upon forces whose nature we understand to 
some extent now, but not their power. There 
has to be a great process of education, by precept 
and by information and by experience, but there 
are as yet no quantitative measures of education 
to tell us how much has to be learnt or how soon 
that learning can be done. Our estimates vary 
with our moods ; the time may be much longer 
than our hopes and much shorter than our 
fears. 

The terrible experiences of the Great War have 
made very many men who once took political 
things lightly take them now very gravely. 
To a certain small number of men and women 
the attainment of a world peace has become 
the supreme work in life, has become a religious 
self-devotion. To a much greater number it 
has become at least a ruling motive. Many 
such people now are seeking ways of working for 
this great end, or they are already working for 
this great end, by pen and persuasion, in schools 
and colleges and books, and in the highways and 
byways of public life. Perhaps now most human* 
beings in the world are well-disposed towards 
such efforts, but rather confusedly disposed ; 
they are without any clear sense of what must 
be done and what ought to be prevented, that 
human solidarity ma^^ be advanced. The 
world-wide outbreak of faith and hope in 
President Wilson, before he began to wilt and 
fail us, was a very significant thing indeed for 
the future of mankind. Set against these 
motives of unity indeed are other motives 
entirely antagonistic, the fear and hatred of 
strange things and peoples, love of and trust 
in the old traditional thing, patriotisms, race 
prejudices, suspicions, distrusts — and the ele- 
ments of spite, scoundrelism, and utter selfish- 
ness that are so strong still in every human 
soul. 

The overriding powers that hitherto in the 
individual souT and in the community have 
'A 


struggled ahd prevailed against the ferocious, 
base, and individual impulses that divide us 
from one another, have been the powers of 
religion and education. Religion and educa- 
tion, those Hosely interwoven influences, have 
made possible the greater human societies 
whose growth we have traced in this Outline; 
they have been the chief synthetic forces 
throughout this great story of enlarging human 
co-operations that we have traced from its 
beginnings. We have found in the intellectual 
and theological conflicts of the nineteenth 
century the explanation of that curious ex- 
ceptional disentanglement of religious teaching 
from formal education which is a distinctive 
feature of our age, and we have traced the con- 
sequences of this phase of religious disputatjpn 
and confusion in the reversion of international 
politics towards a brutal nationalism and in 
the backward drift of industrial and business 
life towards harsh, selfish, and uncreative 
profit-seeking. There has been a slipping off 
of ancient restraints ; a real de-civilization of 
men’s minds. Wc would lay stress here on 
the suggestion that this divorce of religious 
teaching from organized education is necessarily 
a temporary one, a transitory (dislocation, and 
that presently education must become again in 
intention and spirit religious, and that the im- 
pulse to devotion, to universal service and to a 
complete escape from self, which has been the 
common underlying force in all the great 
religions of the last five and twenty centuries, 
an impulse which ebbed so perceptibly during 
the prosperity, laxity, disillusionment and 
scepticism of the past seventy or eighty years, 
will reappear again, stripped and plain, as 
the recognized fundamental structural impulse 
in human society. 

Education is the preparation of the individual 
for the community, and his religious training 
is the core of that preparation. With the great 
intellectual restatements and expansions of the 
nineteenth century, an educational break-up, 
a confusion and loss of aim in education, was 
inevitable. We can no longer prepare the in- 
dividual for a community when oUr ideas of a 
community are shattered and undergoing re- 
Cj^struction. The old loyalties, the old too 
l^ited and narrow political and sodai assump^ 
tions, the old too elaborate religious formul^, 
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;;yery, stowly ;to recogiiiti«^;;;id'*^,p'ttey"h^^ 
swayedt only a minority Of isKceptfett^ |>eople. 
fiat out of the trouble and trageOy (rf this present, 
time there may emerge a moral and ihtdtectu^d 
irevival, a religious revival, of a sunphcity ami 
scope to draw together men of atien races and 
now .discrete traditions into one Oommon and 
sustained way of living for the world’s service. 
We cannot foretell the scope and .power of such 
a revival ; we cannot even produce evidence 
•of its onset. The beginnings of such things 
are never conspicuous. Great movements of 
the racial soul ccrnie at first “ like a t h i ef in 
% night,” and then suddenly are discovered 
to be powerful and world-wide. Religious 
<emotion — stripped of corruptions and freed 
from its last priestly entanglements — may 
presently blow through life again like a great 
wind, bursting the doors and flinging open 
th6 shutters of the individual life, and making 
things possible and easy that in these 
of exhaustion seem almost too 
difficult to desire.* 

§ 2 

If we suppose a sufficient righteousness and 
in men to produce presently, 

How*Feder-*^°™ tremendous lessons of 

al World 'history, an effective will for a world 

^*cMnr* is to say an effective 

.about. will fof a world law under a world 
government — for in no other fashion 
is a secure world peace conceivable— in what 
manner may we expect things to move towards 
this end ? That movement will certainly not 
go on equally in every country, nor is it likely 
to t^e at first one uniform mode of expression. 
Here it will find a congenial and stimulating 
atmos^iere ^ here it will find its^f antagonistic 
to deep tradition or racial idiosyncrasy or well- 
organized base expositions. In some cases 
those to whom the call of the new order has come 
will be living in a state almost ready to serve 
the ends joi the greadH political synthesis; in 
. others thdy will have to fight like conspiratois 

* A stt^estiv« booA hew containmg » good account 
' madem religioiis thought is G. W 

Social BvauUm of t&igion. 


against the rtdie hi laws. There is little 
In the poMticai oonstittition p^ such oiuhtries 
as the Uitited States or Switzedand that would 
"impede that coalescence upon tenns of frank 
give and take with othw equally civilized con- 
federations ; political systems involving depen- 
dent areas and " subject peoples ~ such as the 
Turkish Empire whs before the Great War, 
seem to require something iiv the nature of a 
breaking up before they can be adapted to a 
federal world S3rstem. Any state obsessed by 
traditions of an aggressive foreign policy will 
be difficult to |ssimilate into a world comlsfila- 
tion. But though here the government may 
be helpfhl, and here dark and hostile, the es- 
lential task of men of goodwill in all states and 
countries remains the same, it is an educational 
task, and its very essence is to bring to the minds 
of all men everywhere, as a necessary basis for 
world co-operation, a new idling and interpreta- 
tion, a common interpretation, of history. 

Does this League of Nations which has been 
created by the covenant of 1919 contain within 
it the germ of any permanent federation of 
human effort ? Will it grow into ’something 
for which, as Stallybrass says, men will be ready 
to “work wholeheartedly and, if necessary, 
fight as hitherto they have been willing to 
fight for their country and their own people ? 
There are few intimations of any such enthusiasm 
for the League at the present time. The 
League does not even seem to know how to 
talk to common men. It has gone into official 
buildings, and comparatively few people in the 
world understand or care what it is doing there. 
It may be that the League is no more than a first 
project of union, exemplary only in its insuffi- 
ciencies and dangers, destined to be superseded 
by something closer and coiripleter as were the 
United States Articles of Confederation by the 
Eederai Constitution (see Chapter 3 CXXVII, 

§ 5), The League is at present a mere partial 
league of governments and states. It em- 
phatizes nationality , -. lit defers to sovereignty. 
What tile world neei^ is no such league of 
nations as this nor even a mere league of peoples, 
but a world le^rn of mm. The world pratshes 
unless sovereignty is merged and nationality 
subordinated. lAnd for that the minds of xaeA 
mqst fimt be prepared by experiende and ksow- 
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men time is |)olitical educa- 

tion, ' 

It milj^ l|e tii 4 t several partial leagues may 
precede Sgjay world league. The common 
misfortunes and urgent common needs of Europe 
and Asia may be more efficacious in bringing 
the European and Asiatic states to reason and 
a sort of unity, than the mere intellectual and 
sentimental ties of the United States and Great 
Britain and France. A United States of the 
Old World is a possibility to set against the 
possibility of an Atlantic union. Moreover, 
there is much to be said for an American ex- 
periment, a Pan- American league, in which 
the New World Eiiropean colonies' would pla^ 
an in-and-out part as Luxembourg did for a time 
in the German Confederation. 

We will not attempt to weigh here what share 
may be taken in the recasting and consoli- 
dation of human affairs by the teachings and 
propaganda of labour internationalism, by the 
studies and needs of international finance, or 
by such boundary-destroying powers as science 
and art and historical teaching. All these things 
may exert a combined pressure, in which it 
may never be possible to apportion the exact 
shares. Opposition may dissolve, antagonistic 
cults flatten out to a common culture, almost 
imperceptibly. The bold idealism of to-day may 
seem mere commonsense to-morrow. And the 
problem of a forecast is complicated by the 
possibilities of interludes and backwaters. 
History has never gone simply forward. More 
particularly are the years after a great war 
apt to be years of apparent retrocession ; men 


of these needs will require a world control of 
very considerable authority and powers of 
enforcement. 

(3) The need, because of the increasing 
mobility of peoples, of effectual controls of 
health ever5rwhere. 

(4) The urgent need of some equalis^ation of 
labour conditions, and of the minimum standard 
of life throughout the world. This seems to 
carry with it, as a necessary corollary, the estab- 
lishment of some minimum standard of education 
for everyone. 

(5) The impossibility of developing the enor- 
mous benefits of flying without a world con- 
trol of the air- ways. . 

The necessity and logic of such diverse 
considerations as these push the mind irre- 
sistibly, in spite of the clashes of race and 
tradition and the huge difficulties created by 
differences in language, towards the belief that 
a conscious struggle to establish or prevent a 
political world community will be the next 
stage in human history. The things that require 
that world community are permanent needs \ 
one or other of these needs appeals to nearly 
everyone, and against their continuing persis- 
tence are only mortal difficulties, great no doubt, 
but mortal ; prejudices, passions, animosities, 
|delusions about race and country, egotisms, and 
such-like fluctuating and evanescent tilings, set 
up in men’s minds by education and suggestion ; 
none of them things that make now for the 
welfare and survival of the individuals who 
are under their sway nor of the states and 
towns and associations in which they prevail. 


are too weary to see what has been done, what 
has been cleared away, and what has been made 
possible. 

Among the things that seem to move com- 
mandihgly towards an adequate world control 
at the present time are these : 

(1) The increasing destructiveness and in- 
tolerableness of war waged with the new powers 
of science. ^ 

^ -V't 

(2) The inevitable fusion of the word's 
economic afiairs into pne system, leading 
necessarily, it would seem, to some common 
control of currency, and demanding safe and 
niflntemipted communications, and a free 
moveihipt of jgoo^ and people by sea and land 

worlds The satMaction 


§ 3 

Our Outline of History has been ill written 
if it has failed tp convey our conviction of the 
character of the state towards 
SomeFunda- which the world is moving. Let uS; 
Chwacteris- summarize here, very briefly, the 
tics of a ixjain lines to which the developments 
W^ld*Statc. of history seem to point as the neces- 
sary lines of that world organization, 
llhe attainment of this world state may be 
impeded and may be opposed to-day by many 
apparently vast forces ; but it has, urging it on> 
a^much more powerful force, that of the fote and 
g|>wingcomhaoninteUigei^of manl^ To-da)^ 

i^e is ii! the world a smidl 
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liiimber d ^h- 

ndpgi$ts> economists, scxjiologife^ 
educationists, and tbe like/^llO^ for 

human institutions that salne tnsk of creative 
analysis which the scientific men of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries did for the 
materials and mechanism of human life ; and 
just as these latter, almost unaware of what they 
were doing, made telegraphy, swift transit on 
sea and land, flying and a thousand hitherto im- 
possible things possible, so the former may be 
doing more than the world suspects, or than 
they themselves suspect, to clear up and make 
plain the thing to do and the way to do it, 
in the greater and more urgent human affairs. 

Let us ape Roger Bacon in regard to these 
matters, and set down what we believe will be 
the broad fundamentals of the coming world 
state. 

(i) It will be based upon a common world 
religion, very much simplified and universalized 
and better understood. This will not be 
Christianity nor Islam nor Buddhism nor any 
such specialized form of religion, but religion 
itself pure and undefiled ; the Eightfold Way, 
the Kingdom of Heaven, brotherhood, creative 
service, and self-forgetfulness. Throughout the 
world men's thoughts and motives will be 
turned by education, example, and the circle 
of ideas about them, from the obsession of self 
to the cheerful service of human knowledge, 
human power, and human unity. 

(ii) And this world state will be sustained by 
a universal education, organized upon a scale 
and of a penetration and quality beyond ail 
present experience. The whole race, and not 
simp^; classes and peoples, will be educated. 
Most parents will have a technical knowledge 
of teaching. Quite apart frqm the duties of 
parentage, perhaps ten per cent, or mor^^ the 
adult population wiU, at some time or biM| in 
their lives, be workers in the world’s educ^ftal 
organization. And education, as the n€?fi||ige 
will conceive it, will go on throughout Jlfo f it 
will not cease at any particular age.?^ffe.and 
women will simply become self-educators and 
individual students and student teachers as 
they grow older. 

(Ui) There will be no armies, no navies, and 
np unemployed people, v^ealthy x>r 
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(iv) The world-state’s organization of scientific 
research and record compared with that of to- 
day will be like an ocestn liner beside the dug-out 
|anoe of some early heliolithic wanderer. 

(v) There will be a vast free literature of 
criticism and discussion. 

(vi) The world’s political organization will 
be democratic, that is to say, the government 
and direction of affairs will be in immediate 
touch with and responsive to the general 
thought of the educated whole population. 

(vii) Its economic organization will be an 
exploitation of all natural wealth and every 
fresh possibility science reveals, by the agents 
and servants of the common government for 
the common good. Private enterprise will be 
the servant — a useful, valued, and well-rewarded 
servant — and no longer the robber master of 
the commonweal. 

(viii) And this implies two achievements that 
seem very difficult to us to-day. They are 
matters of mechanism, but they are as essential 
to the world’s well-being as it is to a soldier’s, 
no matter how brave he may be, that his 
machine gun should not jam, and to an aeronaut’s 
that his steering-gear should not fail him in 
mid-air. Political well-being demands that 
electoral methods shall be used, and economic 
well-being requires that a currency shall be 
used, safeguarded or proof against the contri- 
vances and manipulations of clever, dishonest 
men. 

§4 

There can be little question that the attain- 
ment of a federation of all humanity, together 
with a sufficient measure of social 
What this justice, to ensure health, education, 
be were it and a rough equality of opportunity 
Law wid ^ to most of the children bom into the 
Justice. world, would mean such a release 
and increase of human energy as 
to open a new phase in human history. The 
enormous waste caused by military preparation 
and the mutual annoyance of competing Great 
Powers, and the still more enormous waste due 
to the under-productiveness of great masses of 
people, either because they are too wealthy for 
stimulus or too poor for efficiency, would cease. 
*Tfiere would be a vast increase in the supply 
of huinan necessities, a rmM tl^e standard 
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of 4i^ iiJ .Wliat is -considered ^ necessity, 

a development of transport and every kind of 
convenience ; and a multitude of people would 
be transferred from low-grade production t^/ 
such higher work as art of all kinds, teaching, 
scientific research, and the like. All over the 
world there would be a setting free oi human 
capacity, such as has occurred hitherto only in 
small places and through precious limited 
phases of prosperity and security. Unless we 
are to suppose that spontaneous outbreaks of 
super-men have occurred in the past, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the Athens of 
Pericles, the Florence of the Medici, Elizabethan 
England, the great deeds of Asoka, the Tang 
and Ming periods in art, are but samples of what 
a whole world of sustained security would yield 
continuously and cumulatively. Without sup- 
posing any change in human quality, but 
merely its release from the present system of 
inordinate waste, history justifies this expecta- 
tion. 

We have seen how, since the liberation of 
human thought in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, a comparatively few curious and in- 
telligent men, chiefly in Western Europe, have 
produced a vision of the world and a body of 
science that is now, on the material side, re- 
volutionizing life. Mostly these men have 
worked against great discouragement, with in- 
sufficient funds and small help or support from 
the mass of mankind. It is impossible to believe 
that these men were the maximum intellectual 
harvest of their generation, hmgland alone 
in the last three centuries must have produced 
scores of Newtons who never learnt to read, 
hundreds of Daltons, Darwins, Bacons, and 
Huxleys who died stunted in hovels, or never 
got a chance of proving their quality. All the 
world over, there must have been myriads of 
potential first-class investigators, splendid artists, 
creative minds, who never caught a gleam of 
inspiration or opportunity, for every one of 
that kind who has left his mark upon the 
world. In the trenches of the Western Front 
alone during the late war thousands of potential 
great men died unfulfilled. But a world with 
something like a secure international peace and 
something like social justice, will fish for capacity 
With the fine net of universal education, and may 
expect a ^eld beyond comparison greater than 


any yield of able and brilliant men that the 
world has known hitherto. f 

It is such considerations as this indeed which 
justify the concentration of effort in the near 
future upon the making oi a new world state 
of righteousness out of our present confusions. 
War is -a horrible thing, and constant!/ more 
horrible and dreadful, so that unless it is efided 
it will certainly end human society ; social 
injustice, and the sight of the limited and 
cramped human beings it produces, torment the 
soul : but the .strongest incentive to constructive 
political and social work for an imaginative spirit 
lies not so much in the mere hope of escaping 
evils as in the opportunity for great adventures 
that their suppression will open to our race. 
We want to get rid of the militarist not simply 
because he hurts and kills, but because he is 
an intolerable thick-voiced blockhead 'who 
stands hectoring and blustering in our way to 
achievement. We want to abolish- many ex- 
travagancies of private ownership just as we 
should want to abolish some idiot guardian who 
refused us admission to. a studio in .which .there 
were fine things to do. 

There are people who seem to imagine that a 
world order and one universal law of justice 
wou|(J end human adventure. It would but 
begin it. But instead of the adventure of the 
past, the " romance " of the cinematograph 
world, the perpetual reiterated harping upon 
the trite reactions of sex and combat and the 
hunt for gold, it would be an unending explora- 
tion upon the edge of experience. Hitherto 
man has been living in a slum, amidst quarrels, 
revenges, vanities, shames and taints, hot’ de- 
sires and urgent api:)etites. He hasUlltcely 
tasted sweet air yet and the great freedoms 
of the world that science has enlarged for 
him, 

picture to ourselves something of the wide#' 
life that world unity would open to men is a 
very attractive speculation. Life will certain|y 
go with a stronger pulse, it will breathe a deeper 
breath, because it will have dispelled and con- 
quered a hundred infections of body and 
mind that now reduce it to invalidism and 
squalor. We have already laid Stress on the 
yast elimination of drudgery from human hfc 
l^rough the creation of^a nm 
machines. This — and the 




war jmd the staootfaiiig out of endless restraints 
and cOntenticns by juster social and economic 
; jtfRmgenients— wih lift the burthen of toil- 
some Swofk end routine work, that has beffli the 
price of h«®o^ security since the dawn of the 
' 'froiu the shoulders of.jiv^i, 
Child^. ^ not mean that they 

c^ % b^^ they will cssa^ to do 

m pr^ure, Md will nvork 
^ fie^, %toninir: m creating, ai^rding 

£ jfbeh' gifts and instincts, ^“5. 

t«riii>jh''h>nger .as cowng^ ol 
and plough, l«>ft for a IfUndid co|;ip|^/ 
Only the spiritleseness of our present deiie%q)& 
bhuds us to the clear inthnahons of our r^sop 
-in 'the. -course of a ieW ■ generations, -'ey*^ 
'cowihY town could .bncorop;.''.an 
a«»y human being coidd be g^tla in 
4^ heidtby i» body and mind, the sohd 
CBiih nian's mine and its uttermost re*^ Ws 
i^ygrOuntL ’ ' 

^ ta this 0ii«^-w«..haw.''8nu|^t'f.to 
»*at syataiitt af. daiim!ln|m>^t iateradm^ in 
. '' ■.of '.human .'aoiSttyt’'- 'We;;'hjvo,,’se^, 


of thi(|fe the warmer alluvial parts of the world, 
^ peat primordial civilizations, fecund sys- 
" ¥mn of subjugation and obedience, v^t multi- 
plications of industrious and subservient mem 
We have shown the necessary relationship of 
t heso early civilizations to the early temples 
and to king-gods and god-kings. At the same 
time we hai(p traced the development from a 
simpler neolithic level of the wandwef ’ peoples, 
who became the nomadic peoples, lii those peat 
, :poups the Aryans and the Hun-Mongol peoples 
?of the north-west and the north-east and (fr^ 
■> a heliolithic phase) the Semites of the. Arabian 
deserts. Our history has told of a r^at^ 
oveiTianxiixig and refreshment of the ori^Lnahy 
brunet ci'nlizations by these hardi<fri bolder, 
“iree-spirited pe<^ of steppes ^ desert- 
We have pt^fed oot how th^ 


iehurriag ■ ' l^swhc ' injeCfr^- - -.'Sleadily 


'.^teied' "the ' prim<®diei ' ; 'javillzations; , , 'h®%'.| ■ 
Wood arid K^drit ; aUd howthe wory 
oi-;to^y;>:i»hd.' ^ '.'w, 

{the :lHddne^.-'id::««^,#«P^ 

' 'ai^miisail 
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-lit: "' 

uni vmil 

teb makcf’ ' 'The ^ ... 

ppnity to which: 

. i. mi3ced---?whiehv'’ d^fc’s?:';''''tilif 

V'’i»<iifa .more interta^tj-^more' .varicms'.apd mow ; 
y.'interiesting.;' 'than ,existfe^,' .Cohlihuthty^. , 
Com'tnnHities ail "to one ' patt^a^’:' like; hoxe^^ . 
/toy, ^Idiers/are things 'of the pa^,;',' rather thah:,";; 
,':,of^'^the future;’’ ’ ' '>' , ■ ^ ' '^'V. . ^ / ■■■,, 

': '-i'lllat',' .one' .•. Of''.- tlio hardest; ' most /’imikWsib^^ ;'.^ 
i: tSliliCSrJ^/'^r^^ c$n himself/ is ^ 'to'’.' -pictwe ■ 
the life dt ; educated, happier in 

■ '’'their ''Chemnst|ip^e|/in^ free 'and more healthy 
thW So is him^seM- We ^cnow enough to-day 
there is infinite room for l>efcter- 
/•^i^0|//in' every Sonlan concern; Nothing is 
but collective effoii. Our poverty, our 
yur infections" and indigestions, onr 
hhd’ '’misunderstandings, are all things 
^:,^^roIlabk',a.hd removable,*, by concerted human 
aslit’tle..ho\v life would feel 
cJwiijitoM ^ poor dirty ill-treated, 

'Creature born ,and bred amidst 
cruel •and dingy surroundings of a European 
"/'back ;stre^ what it is to' bathe every 

i 4£ty/ alwUys to be clad beautifully, to climb 

to fly, to meet none but 
^ yrelhmannered people, to conduct 

#S»i^ai^ things. Yet a 

time w|ren hll suth gopd thidfes will be for all 

than we think. 
one 'Who bditvw' ’’thaty’bfing^ the good 
: •/3fe4’^''n4ater ; .each 'h^'i^''' that fails 'delays it. .' 

,"' Grie /Cannot- , tte ^s^rprise^ or , disa^p- 

• phintirhettts/‘the''/'.fii^te has in 'Before, 

chapter of the ’V^'orfd State can begin fairlj^ 
r/bhr;' hi4orie's, •other' chapters '.as ;yet uhsus- 
:|e4 ''m^y he written /'"as 'long ' an^' 

,.to^fhB^p'f''Cbhftict as our'^necount'of the dismal 
riva|^;e^:'’;trf '.;,'thc;;'' Great ' |?owcrsi , I'heff:'''' ■•tpay 

’Jsg^rith''' j^^-ings'' '• ■■ 
;bf with'' taco ’hnd . with class. We/ 'do .' 

; ; we cannot te}l. |||Kesa -are • un- . 
dieter®* but they 

/able ,iiiorc ' 

ihuTO a '.^5 

||t>phe. Am 







■t' ttoe', 
the: 'nifjsery-^^d 
/m. nlinn^y.-or 
ah’4.'"^il '’pro- , 


:,nWore'''^they’' 

..danghtei^.' 

^’^^■ohtyy ,■' 

''.'In ’•v'm'''ouc'-"sw^^ 

; paleolithic mehi.:/^.have: ;borrcnii^''a- 
lion from ,Mr,/Wbtraington'Stm''t'h‘'p’{!^^^^^ ; 

highest life in the world some f^ty thhusaufid 
/years ago. li was^ a bestial life. We haye 
sketched too the gathering for a hmnan sacrifice, 
some fifteen thousand years ago. That scbie 
again is almost incredibly cruel to a modern 
civilized reader. Yet it is not more than five 
hundred years since the great empire of the 
Aztecs still believed that it could live only by 
the shedding of blood. Every year in Mexico 
hundreds of human victims died in this fashion : 
the body was bait like a bow over the curved 
stone of sacrifice* the breast was slashed open 
with a. knife of ol>sidian, and the priest tore 
out the beating heart of the still livdng victim. 
The day may be close at hand when we shall 
no longer tear out the hearts of nien, even for 
the sake of our national gods. Let the reader 
but go back to the earlier time charts we have 
given in this history, and he will see the true 
measure and transitoriness of all the conflicts, 
deprivations, and miseries of this present 
period painful and yet hopeful change. 


§ 5 




History is and mtast always be ho more than 
an account of beginnings We can venture to 
prophesy that the next chapters to 
B^^S!*** written will tell, tliough pefha^ 
;;:;tvit'h 'long' interludes' of setb^.k"ihd:' 
disaster, of the final adiievemhht of world- 
wide political and social unity. But when that 
is attained, it will mean* no resting stage, nor 
even a tyreathing stage, ' before tfie .developm'ehl ' ' 
/cid”hiiew 'Struggle and"' of ttew and’’vaster/^ortS5*’ 
|[|^ will unify only to inteni^fy the se^ch for 
'■ 'kpdwledge and .power ,'"4nd Eve, as eyfer for 'new,/ 
,.,oc<5|(eiO’ns;.';/'i^mt^^ and'. ■' Vjegetabie 'life, ' ''the ■ 

': 'ob$cur,e;;ptoceas€i®.^'Ol'|^y^ ^ 


'^%»icroiv;;;,l4le b^ins 


I’ '' 






for ew you 


jtti 

'.beyond 
i^' fe© l>Oi|0 <l;fe^©5)lll f 


px^entiy ^md 


upm eartli iatl tip« and stretch 




amidst t^, stars, 


,1 CHiM>NOLOGICAL TABLE 
In conclusion it will round off this Outline 
to give One more chronological table in continua* 
tion pf those already given. 


15^3* 


the 


1564. 

i 56^>. 

1567, 

1568. 

1571^ 

1573- 

15 7^^. 
^583. 


1603, 
1605. 
160 Cl 
1609. 
r6i8. 
1620. 


x^as: 

ife8. 


1629. 




yem of rule without a parliament. 
Ifc^UWnhoek: bom. Gustavas Adol- 
phus killed at the Battle of Liitzen. 
Wallenstein murdered. 

Japan closed to JEumpeans (tmtil 1865). 


1649. 

1658. 

1674. 




1683. 


End of the Council of Trent and 
reform of the Catholic Church. 

Galileo born. 

Suleiman. the Magnificent died. 

Revolt of the Netherlands. 

Execution of Counts Egmont and Horn. 
Kepler born. 

Siege of Alkmaar. 

.Harvey bom. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition to 
Virginia. 

James I King of England and Scotland. 
Jehangir Great Mogul. 

Virginia Company founded. 

Holland independent . 

Thirty Years War began. 

Mayflower expedition founde<| New Ply- 
mouth. First negro slaves landed at 
♦' Jamestown (Va.) 

Charles I of England. ' 

Shah Jehan Great Itegul. The English 
'■'.l.PetUi&n of Right. 

Charles I of England b^sgan his elevei^,. 


' 


1688. 


1689. 

1690. 

i()94. 

1701. 

1704. 


1707. 


1713. 

1714. 

1715* 

1727. 

1732. 

173b. 


1740. 


1740. 


174X, 


■iSjw^itaertatid' ware"' 
il-r^^ublicS'' and' JPrussia 
’importontv . f i|i^':treaty 
n^, tiler to, 

■''i^^'Crdliim 'pm to the 

the. Fronde 5 

^■■the complete victoiy of the* 

Crown. ' . i'' 

Execution of Charles I of England. 
Aurungzeb G:j:eat Mogul. 

Nieuw Amsterdam finally-^ 

British by treaty and^ 

New York. 

The last Turkish attack 
defeated by John of 
The Briti.sh Revolutioii. 

Mary began to reign. 

Peter the Great of Russia, X/as.) 
Battle of the Boyne in Ireland; 

Voltaire born. ' / 

Frederick I first King of Prussia. ' 
John Locke, the father of mod<6^ . 

di.^mocrat ic theory , died . / , '||v 

Death of Aurungzeb. The 
Great Mogul disintegrated; ' ' ' 

Frederick the Great of Prussia born. 
George I of Britain. , . , 

Louis XV of Franct?. . * . , 

Newton died. Cyoorge If of Britain. • 

Oglethorpe founded Georgia'I j 

Nadir Slndi raided India. (The b&'/b 
ginning of twenty years of raidtltf J 
and disorder in India.) 

Maria-Theresa began to rrign. 
woman, she could not t>c empre^;; / 
Her husband, Francis T w^as empPiror 
until his death in 1765, when her son, 
Joseph II, succeeded him.) . 

Accession of Frederick the 
' of Prussia. 

' The Empress Elizabeth of 
to reign. ' 


Charies; I 'hf/England\'Summonad‘ the';|i^ Britain md France 

^ ■ ' Atperica • oud India^ ^ 


Hoaaam'Ojf theExtghsh in' tmmd. ' 

his relgh''Pf' seventy- .if" 

I'l^M thi-Sb^ar tdwii df'vl 


ahice witb^ Austria' and:.thMli 




and: 




^ V Ttie 

<' ;;, tW Tsat 

’ ' ' ' " ' '^'’ ' ' ; " : CMhmne , the:v’i ’(Sii^ai i0- ■ ^ ■ %; 

fto'i796)e\ ,’ 

peac^v',;’of Paris i '^ana4a asdi^mi^J'' ■'. 

' 3^769. Napoleon^Bon^parte/bonx. ■ ''' ' 

, 7774. Lot^s XVl^hi^m hia reignv'/''' 

CliVe^ 11^ revolutionary*^ 1804, 

drama' began, i:' *' 

1775. Battle of Lexington. 

1776. Declaration of Inclependcnce by the 

United States of America. 

177®- J’ J- Rousseau, crc^ of modern 

democratic i.entiment, died. 1805. 

1780. End of the reign of Miiria-Theresa. 

The Emperor Joseph II (1765 to 1790) 1806. 

?Ulcceed$ her in the hereditary Habs 1807. 
burg dominions. 

1783. Treaty of Peace betwec^n Britain and 1808. 
the new United States of America. 

Quaco set free in Massachusetts. 1810. 

1787. The Constitutional Convention of Pliila- xSii. 

dclphia set up the Federal Government 
of the United States. France dis 1S12. 

coVered to be bankrupt. The As 1814. 

sem'bly of the Notables. 1815. 

1788. First Federal Congress of the United 

States at New York. 1819. 

1789. The"; French States-General assembled. 

Storming of the Bastille. 1821. 

X.791. The Jacobin I 4 evolutiou, Fligld to i<S24. 

Varennes. 1825. 

3:792. Fraiuaii dedared M-'nr on Austria. Prussia 1827. 
declared Y^ar on France, Battle of 1829. 
V^lpy. ’' prance ^l;^came a republic. 1830. 

1:;; X793. Loui^'XyiMb|eihea<iedv ' ^ ^ 

^ 1794. Execution of Robespierre and end oi the “ 

Jacobin repuidic. Rule of the Con- 
vention. " 

1795., The Directory. Bionap^rte ’ suppressc^d 
a revolt and went to Italy as comman- 
der-m-chkf* 1832,. 

1797. '..By the- 'Peace of Carnpo P\>rmio Boi^- , 
piirtc destroyed the Republic of 
Venice. 1835. 

1:79112 Bonaparte went to Egypt, Battle of 1837. 

the Nile. V- , 1840. 

' ' 1799 - '' .Bonaparte returtjed.^ Tf® became First 

^ "'Consul with eiwtnohs powers. X'848. 


Ei^gffl|live:;TiiUOT 'of;;Trelah4,;;;.and Eng-' 
fanuary i$t, ifci. 


#Jiapoleon's campaign against Aus- 
t| 4 t* Battles of Marengo (in It^y) 
and Hohenlinden (Moreau^s victory). 

Freiiminaries of peace between Franck, 
England, and Austria signed. 

Bonaparte occupied Switzerland, and 
so precipitated war. 

Bonaparte became Emperor. Francis 
II took the title of Emperor of Austria 
in 1805, and in t8o6 lie dropped the 
title of Holy R^man Emperor. So 
the " Holy Roman Empire came to 
an end. 

Battle of Trafalgar. Battles of Ulm 
and Austtiflitz. 

Prussia overthrown at Jena, 

Battles of Eylau and Friedland and 
Treaty of Tilsit. 

Napoleon made his brother Joseph King 
of SpJiin, 

Spanish America became republican,. 

Alexander withdrew from the Con- 
tinental System.’' 

Moscow. 

Abdication of Napoleon. Louis XVI II. 

The Waterloo campaign. The Treaty 
of Vienna, 

The First Factory Act passed through 
the efforts ol Robert Owen. 

The Greek revol t . 

Charles X ot France. 

Nicholas I ol Russia. 

Battle of Navarino. 

Greece independent. 

A year of disturbance, Louis Philippe 
ousted Charles X. Belgium broke 
awa^? from Holland. Leopold of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha became king of this new 
country, Belgium. Russian Poland 
fevoUed jiudlectnaliy. First railv^ay 
(Livairpool to Manchester). 

Th# First Rciorra Bill in Britain re- 
stored the democratic character of the 
British Parliament. . ' 

The word Socialism first used. 

Queen Victoria. 

Queen Victoria married'„||^nce Albert oi 
'Saxe Coburg Gotha. 

Author 'year of -'disturbance., Repu'fcn 
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:', France, and Kom<|||;Tbe Pan- 
Conference at Pmgne, '-v All 
, Gerniatiy united in a parliament at 
Frankilft. German nnity destroj^d 

by the King M Pitissia. 

rSsi, The Great Exhibition of Il<ondou, 

1852, Naj'joleon HI rhnperor of the Freitil 
1(^54. Perry (second cx]X(iition) landed 

Japan. Nicholas I occupied the" 
Damibian provinces >1 fuikey* >,v 
Crimean W ar. 

1:856,. Alexandei IJ of i^issia. 


ms. 


1890. 


% 


Ph . 


Fretit rick 11 (March), William 11 (Jane)/; 

German Em p<?.rors,. 

Bismm”ck dismissed, Iii 3 !lt^,liujd 
to Germany by Lord Salisb'l *^, ^ 
Japanese w:..ir, v\-ith 
Unionist 

,: , Bri Uin; " 'e ' ' ' _ : 


^ Siyl|Ba|tk* of Adosvti: ‘ y 

nijdSpS. ' Tfe Fasho^;_j|p|relb^t^^^ 

Britain. KiaurCiili,. 


"1899. The war in sAfa, Africa began (Boer 
war). 


1857. The Indian Mutiny. 

1858. Robert Owen died. c 

1859. r 1 anco Austrian war, Battles of j’lfa.- 

^euta and Soiferino. 

iSbt, Victor EmrnanueJ First King of Italy. 
Abraham Lincoln la'camc President. 
U-S.A. Tlie Arn(‘ri(';ui Civil Wan 
1 m- nan. 


jQoo. The Boxer risings in China, Siege of 
tijc Legations at Pekin. 

1004. 'I :,e British invaded ribet, 

1904-5. R!,j.sso-Japa.ncf4^ war. 

J<)o0. The '' Unioni^d. (Imj>cria],ist) party 
Great Britain defeated by tjbc* 
upon the L|uestiou of tariffS.f. 

1907. Ihc Confederidion of South Africa. 


1863, British 1 ,)Ojnharclc<i a Japanese town. 

Mirxiu'h bc('arne thn|.)eror of Mex'-w;-. 
1S65C;' Siii I'i ndei of Appomattox Court Boii^v. 

Japan opened to t})e world, 
i(S66. Prussia an<i Italy attacked Austria (and 
the South Gcninin states in alliance 
with her). Battle of Sadowa. 

1867. The Fhnperor Maximdian shot. 

1870, Napoleon III di'clrued war against 

Prussia. 

1871. Paris surrendered (January). The 

Hohenzollem Peacr cd Frankfurt, 

1875, The Bulgarian atrocities,” 

1877. T^usso-Turldsh Won. Tn^ty of San 
Stefano. Queen Victoria became Fun- 
j»n:ss of India. 

1S78* The Treaty of Berlin. The Armed 
Peace of thitiy-six years began in 
Western Europe. 

18S1, The Battle of Majuba lElL llic Trans- 
vaal free. 

j88j. Britain (occupied ICgypt. • ; 

1886. Gladstone s fust Irish Home Rt»le Bill 


estabAidu'il. 

1908. Au'-hia 'd Bosnia and Hmer 

govin.o 

1909. M. Hf/riot tiew in an aeroplane froit» 

France Eiiglaiu!. 

1911. Italv uncle \vi\r on Tmkcy and sciz^ 4 ' 
• Tripoli 

1912. C1hi!. 5 i>. 'r;une a republic, 

1913. 1 ic‘ ibdk.m l..(‘agiic made war on Turkey. 

Bloodsiicd at .1 ..on don (lorry ir» Ireland 
caused by '' Unionist ” gun miming, 
T914. Tiie Great War in Euro])e began (for 
wliich see special time chart). 

1017. Idle two lvussi.an li’cvohjtions. I'.stab-; 
lidiuirait of the IMLhcvik m 

Ku‘,>nc 

1919-20. The Ciemcnceau Peace ol Versailles. 
1920. First meeting of tho League of Natmus^' 
from vvhich (ycnuanxr Austria,, Russia, 
and Turkey were tix< ludcck and at 
which tin.; United States was not' re- ^ 
presented. ' , 

And here cm Ouilinc breaks olEf, 






a 4 , 
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m:: , 

#t.E6«u*« 





'OoU'wmti ^«ire ^ 

""- 'di^taric^ 'iSi}>^^^' '')»«». $q> nc»t/:iiisi|i'!| 

■'^■3:, ^}, -li 

f<i*!>tfci0tei ''lir. H0,v,y'.^. 

CQl S', 'line 40 *, 

)ar{i<'!r than aiiy k^maw 

38. In the dbfitani Ihew; sfihi^d he a <^hery^^ 
thropu.%;vmich may ha^elived as 'early,' 

; ;.-. Compai'e what E. R. L. says on p, 46, •'idi®‘;l'*-.' 

‘3<>> 40, 41. Thec<j is too much stress up^'SM'Jemur ih' the/, 
Account oi the ancestry of man, Tim of man 

and the high4i&Jlapes was probably a groimd mpTihcy artd 
not a Icmnr. 

^s-l, col. I. “ Palaeoatolc '* should be “ PaJiaaoSitbic/* 

>1:, col. 2. “ A.D. jojooo ” should of ooume be **10,000 

n.r.“ > 

84. llKiu I , no swa.'itika in any known Palaeolithic <haW(hi^ 
Th<* that there is, is ilatly wrong.-, ■ 

403, col. 1. Add: Th<; cxisteuca of a real wiki wheat in 
Palestine has been settled once for all by Mr. Aaron 
Aaroiison (Bui. 274-9 Plant. Indus. Bureau, 1 )*$. I>ept. 
of AgdcuJturoj. 

ill, diagram, 'fhe date of Shi-Hwang-ti is incorrect. See 
Note tu p. 324 (below). 

x6fj, col, 2 *• Judges I and II” should be ‘*the Ikxik of 

Judges.” 

189. Th*' lllustnUion represents tho temp]**, of the Olympian 
/eii-i at Athens, and not the teuiplc of Zeus, at Olympia, 
which has long since disappeart'd. 

26.*i, col. 2. niiis. The ijon pillar at Delhi figtimf is iOcOr* 
reclly described. It is of wrought, not cast, tron ; and 
its inscription i< several ^isnturies later thatf the time 
of .Anoka. .Sii Robert Hadfteld has shown that this 
coluiitn w’as made of discs Of wnought imn hamn^^red 
to/jetlnr I'hr powt r to c«ist so great a mass of iron 
was 'aJily attaiaed by mankind iii the nmefetmth cen- 
tury. 

266, col* and 267. hg. ” Kwamion ” is the Japanese 
n.anckof this goddess. Ihc (“‘hiriese namc/is Kuan-yin. 

2; 4, col. 2/. Wolves art! .still found near Rome. 

495. Calabria is the heel of Italy, not the toe. 

296. Scipio i\fricanus Minor was the grandson (by adoption), 
not the son, of Se. Africanus Majiw. 
j'fii’ -.'stertii ” read ” s(?steitia.” A sssUrtium (plur- 
s/*sUt'tia) was worth a thausand sestertii (sing, sestertius). 
diagram. “ Sassenkl ” should In: ” Sai^»ah 4 i|>” and 
Pan Chau ” should bo “ Pan Chau,” ' 

.m l diagram p. 323. See also dLigraimr p. iij. The 
dates ha- Shi Hwaug-ti arc too ^arlv. He a pro- 
vineial King of Ch in in 247 u.c. He became hmperur 
of Cinn.2 only in 220 b.c., tea years before his death. 


,„.K' ^ 

yv ' r\-' ' ' * 'f/\ ,''V' ■ ■ . 

I,'"''' 

35 7 f The ttiaa»5icte |j|e innofientai throughout 

■ ■Ju^.a :h m invoiitiQfci 'Ojf t|iF'^>J'iddlc Agm. The Now 
Te^lktoitstjt "SayA mereliir,;||^gihc male children in 'the 
:■ ''d,iitHct-of Bcrthlehem ||Pv®W^ They may not have 
numbered a wwe. Thil%c»uMihavc been f®t too small 
n tragedy to leavo any record m history* 

; joe. Battle of Niueyel^ was 627, not 617, a.o. 

392, footnote. MuhillllStt^ means “the praised one,” not 
‘‘ ^^«,praiser.” . 1 ^; form ^d in the Enoycktpadia 
is Mahomet, hbt Mohatpmed. 

39i^feol. I, line 16. “Second” i^hould be “third,” and 
“ Medean ” should be “ Median.” 

and following pages. Yuan Chw'ang i» sex^eral times 
spelt incorrectly as Yung Chwang. 

Galba ” should begin a new line, 
footnote. Abu Bakr moans “ Father Of the Camel.” 
The second footnote is quite wrong. The Mosl» rn 
year contains only 354 days, and the Moslem count of 
years is thus steadily dVertakiiig the Christian, at the 
rate of a year in every thirty*thtc© years. 


29b. 


324- 


404 


408, 

413. 

415- 


433» c<>l- 2, Ime 39. A‘ Potash,’* which 


485 


5T.F 


320. 


524 . 


530, 


.‘ 544 , 

544 - 

5hf>. 


<'» 39 ' 


toe nineteenth c<in- 
f was known to Pliny. 


clement was not disooven 
tury. Alcohol (spirits of 1 

and diagram on p, 489. Ivaih' III took the By/.anline 
eagle and the claim to be Cceftar’a heir, but did not 
assume the title of Tsar, This was done by Ivan the 
Terrible (Ivan IV’) in 1547. (In a number of copi<?s tins 
was comy.ted in the press.) 

col. I. Copernicus was a Pole, not .a Dane. 'Ivclio 
Brahe was a Dane who studied at Prague. 

Columbus sailed on his secontl vovage with 1,500, not 
15.000, men. 

"1. 2. P*or “Alexander Borgia” read ” Rodrigo 
Borgia ” (who ttx>k the title of Pt»pe Alc.vandcr VI), 
col. 2, bottom. Henry V'iO vras anxious to have a son 
and heir, and there was no prospi'ct of this unless he 
divorced ('athirino of Ariatgon. Ibigland had been 
recently devastaU;d by a fierMMi of bitter dynastic wars, 
the Wars of the R<>suji, ?lnm! the desire to secure the 
succession was a re^gfettuble out'. 

col. 2. It was y\(«^hoester, not Dunl>ar, which Croinw«;lI 
called his “ cr0>^ning mercy.” 

Blako destroyed the pirate licet in Tunis harbouJ-, not 
in the harbour of' Algiers. 

“ llieir pigtail ” should be “ the pigt.iil.” 
was Only obligatory on the Chinese. 

(jii. For *“ while the tt'rror ruled in jM-ance 
the Rev’oiution v,.r in progress in Fraiv c 
lasted only a few iu<mlhs. 

635. IxHiis Philippe was not “ young,” but at the end. of hiS 
middle age. 

Before the Fiverpool and Manchester liuc came th«j 
Stockton and Darlington in 1825. 


The pigtail 


read 

” 'I hi 


‘ while 
lerror 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 

voweLs 


9 k a® in far (far), father mikado (mi ka' dd). 

fk ,, ,, fat (hAt), ample (Ampl), abstinence (Ab' stin <E*ns). 

i „ ,, fahetjf&t). wait (wat), d.ngn (din), jade (jad), 

aw ,, fati|fawl% appal (a pawP), broad (brawd). ^ 

i ,, fair (filr), bwar (bar), where (Uwar). 

a; ,, ,, bell (bel), Imry (her' i), 

i »* *• her (h^r), search (sl?rch), wordji^fwdrd), bird (btJrd). 
I „„ beef (bm, thief fthftf), idea Cfi d€' A), b«?cr (bt 5 r), 
casino ,(kA se' no). 


CONSONANTS 

“ s ” is used only for the sibilant “ s ” (as in “ toast,” 
tost; “place,” plas) ; the sonant “s” (a$ in “toes," 
“plays ”) is pniited “z” (t 5 *, plSz). 

“ c ” (except in the combinations “ ch ’* and “ eh ”), 
“ q ” and “ x ” am not «sed. 

b, d, f, h (bui-nee the combinations below), k, 1. hj, n 
(see rt bt>low), p, r, t, v, z, and w and y when used 
consonants ha vd their usual valuc.s. 


1 „ ,, bit (bit)> lily (lil i}i nymph (nlml), build (bild). 

f „ „ bite (bit), analyse' (mi a Mz), light (Ut). 

0 ,, „ not (not), watAfWOChh cough (kof), sorry (sor'i). 

® *» i« tiQ blow (br5ch). 

d' „ ,f :»oirth (nhrth), Am^.. (at)- adfb'). 

00 „ ,, f 094 (food), do Idboj, pr^vc (pioov), blue (bloo), 

^#iw (stroo). ' ' 


ch as in church (chfirch). batch (bA.ch), cnpriccio (ka prd' 
<‘h 5 ). 

o\ „ ,, loch (locA), coronach (kor' o nacA), clachan (kDr/f' 
an). 

f .1 r* (get), finger (fihg' gdr). 

1 „ join (join), Judge (jftj), gerfla (jdrm), ginger (jin* j#r), 


M'' • 


; bull (bul), good (gudb wtmld (wnid). 

, svm (sfin), kive (Iwy), < 4 - uOF)* 

y* ' muie, i^tew '('kfir). 

bout (bout).' ''(ktOudg 

dot placf^d over s, ot 11 |A, b, u ) signifies that 
.vowd h.m, ■ an '.obatmta/ irnietarcnmate, or slurred 
as Ih 


/ 

L 

1 . 


kdviee (Ad 

|*t»akubk(lirft^leAfolk 
huoreiil ' 


imtkmW abfin), 

ur).- . 


S h (in List of Proper Names only ) as in Ludwig (hit' vigh). 

li „ «V „ i „» JahdaotlrHndiTo). 

bw as in wbite (hwdth uowhere (nfi' hwar). 

















31-a. 


AbbJ^Wf , 

447^ 444; 4fc,473, 

Abbott, IE*; ijoS . 

Abbott, Wt iv 41 

Abd Maaif {ab<|,raatt a ), 412 
Abdal Malik al ava" liU), 428 
Abelard, P., 510 „ ; 

Aboukir <a boo k^r'), 

Aboukir, cr\jX^, 71 7 

Abraham the Patriarch, in, 163, 165, 




.173, 350, 4t| 




Absolution, 531 

Abu Bekr (a' boo bek' ^r), 410. 4i3 
{stfmlso Krrata), 415, 4i^i, 421 -2, 424- 
Abul Abbas, 420, 534 (25, 43t 

Abul Fa*i (a' boolfa'*!), 4®*^ 

Abydos (a bi' dds)^ ^03-4, 1206 
Abyssinia, 88^ !4n, 414 

Abyssiniau 3^^7f 

Abyssinian lAMWaigfC, 

Acadt'mie d<i»'tociices;-jpt. . 

Academy, Creek, a 15, 218-20 

Academy of In$criptions, 595 

Achilles (A kil‘ fiz), 99 

Acre, 122, 619 

Acropolis (A krop' 6 lis), 205 

Act of Union, f4ofi 

Actium (ak' ti inn), Battle of, 319, 324, 

Acts of the Aposll(S, 3^>6-7 

Adam and Eve, 638 

Adams, Prof. G. B., 417 

Adams, John, 588, 590 

Adams, Samuel, “.82, 590 

Adatias, W. P., 726 

Adams, William, (,83 

Addington, 622 

Aden, 9(, 115, 430, 688 f7o5, 7f>i 

Adinva (a' d6 wa), Battle of, 681, 686, 
Adrianoplc, 347, 481 , 703; Treaty of, 637 
Adriatic, 162, 242, 276, 283. 291, 33S, 
350, 379, 3^^^ 44 B 4 58, <>23, 710 
“ Adriatic " Kiv'or, 71 
A^i^ntian Isles, 290, 324 
/Egoan, (6 j«>' dn) cities, 13O ; civiliza- 
tion, 123 5, 165. 178; dark whites, 
274 ; hunters, 191-3 
* Aigina (ft ji' na), 205 
Mneid nil id), the, 274 
Aiolic dialect, 1:7s 
Acrophaaes, 5, 642, 716-9 
Aeschylus (fts'' ki Ids), 129, 218 
Afghanistan, 86, 1x6, 246, 268, 269, 
394-5, 404, 487, 563 „ 

Africa, 37, 46, 64, 71, 87, 88, 91, 
165, 304, 315, 476, 49 X, 499 ; peoples 

of, 52, 64, 80, 81, 84, 90-2, 112, 1 19, 
IZ3, 136 ; lanpages of, 88-9, 92 ; 
e^lrly trade with, 126, 161 ; Moslems 
in, 126, 425, 426, 429, 436, 441, 449. 
534 ; voyages and travels, 127, 3X5, 
518-9, 5*1, 561 ; Pheenidans in, 274, 
300, 31^, 353, 403 ; Roman, 290, 297, 
30S, 338, 350, 379; Vandals in, 347-8^ 
379, 3^5. 409 ; slavery in, 523, 544, 
591 ; modern exploitation of, 676» 
680-1, 6y5 

Africa, Central, 90, 348 ; East, 27, xoo ; 

South, see South Africa; West, 128, 
African lung hsh, 17 [523, 

Aga Khan (ag' a kan'), 690 
Agincourt, 514 

Agriculture, cadj', 62, 64, 66-9. 76, 78, 
90, 96, *06, 149, 19* ; slaves lu, *53 ; 
Arab knowledge of, 434; in Great 
Britain, 572-3 
Agriculturists, 155. X57, 160 
Agrirncjitum, (ig ri men' thin), 2H9 
A^ippina, (4g n pi' lul), 32b 
Ahriinan (a^ rimhn), 392-3 
Ainu (V uoo), 80, 566, 683 
Air^the, 5, Ib.af ^ , 

Arc Fofoe, w';-, . J/ 

Aisne (Ihb ' 7*4' ■ Softie ' of th«, ' , 

Aix4a4::ha0(!aH 44f&» 44S 

Akbay 4,|, '537. ^ . 

. Ai^mton (ak ita^ .to), 7 i44 Amep^ik. ' , 


Mtktnsmm, 345, ^ 

Alans, 344-5, 547; 395 
AJ mc(4l 4iiJk),«Si#7, 35o, 409 
Alaska, 707 
Alban, St., 440 
Alban Mount, 274 
Albania, yifi 
Albert, IVince Consort, 668, 697^ 
Albertos Magnus. 510 
Albigenscs (5J bi jen' Sl;z), 465, 467, 540 
Alcarez (51 car' m), 531 
Alchemists, 51a 
Alcibiades (id si bi' a dftz). 215 
Alcina'onid.'v (fllk me on' i de)' 188-9 
Alcohol, discovery oip 433: ste also 
hrrata. " , 

Alenin (ul' kwiri), 44<» 

Alcrnanni; see Alamanni. 

Aleppo, 456 

Al(;xaudcr4he Great. ;fi. iio-i, 

119, 126, !;<,■%. .110. 220-1, 22 j 

sqg^, ^6t»-7, 273. 277, 288, yyn^ 
^14 3-^4 5. 336. 342, 350, 373. 

385 (o 4o„j, 4 2.i, 441, 457, 476-7, 494. 
3/3. '•,00 ; empne of (maps), 244, 245 ; 
inotluT <jt, ;;7 7 [245 

Alexander, son of Alexander the Grtut, 
Alex.mdcr 11. King of Egypt, 310 
Alexander. King of Greece, 7i(^ 
Alexander 1.1 sar 0/ Russia, 624-6. 628 - 
.33. 637, 6.31, 654, 692, 760 ; — n, 761 
Alexamler III, Pope, 468, 536 [537 

Alexamtcr VI, P(/pc, 524 ;.s,raB(> Errata. 
Alexandretta. 236 ; (htif of, 234 
Alexandria, lo, 230, 246, 266, 28,5, 

3 ' )H, 319, .3 3 3 a] M 7 , ^51. 3 f^‘6, 3 76-7. 
4 52, 'P^3. .508, 618, 620, 400 ; museum 
at, . 21. 249 sqq., 29;,, 304, 400 ; 
cub lil t- .md religion of, 248 ^qq., 368, 
375 4 33. 4'/’ : libiary at, 250-1, 254 ; 

Seiapcum, 2.35“ 6 
AlexiUidriau cities, i6t 
Alexius Conincuus (A lek' si Us kom nft' 
mis), 453, 4.*: 5. 4 57 '8 G 

Alfred, King. 143, 496, ,5.15> 

Algi. 8 

Alg(,bra( U' je bni). 128, 464 

Algeria, 6r, 126. 705-6 
Ah, .era. 483, 544 (see also Errata), 686 
Ali (a' 16 ), nc)»hew of Muhammad, 41 ^ 
415, 418, 426-7, 429, 440. 5.34 
AJkniaar (aJk mar'), su:gc.of, 547-^1, 7.. J 
Allah., .}i6-8, 420-3, 426“ 7 
AUcgli.'iny nioimtatns, 576 
Allen, foant, 77 
Allen, W. A. C. 174 
Alp Arslan (alp ars lan'), 453 [401-2 


Alphabet?, 132-3, i79, 262, 394, 398, 
race, 03 


Alpine race, 83 
Alps, the, 21, ;3i. 4/. 291, 294, .314. 379. 

445. 448, 452, 523 
Alsace, 345, 527, 55 G 557, 675, 735 
Alstadt, 316 
Altai (al' tl), .342 \3, 399 
AUuniiuilin, 641 
Alva, General, 546-^6 
Aiyattes (A li At' ftit), 190 
Amadis (Am' a dis) dc Gaul, .506, 507 
Ambar, 488 
Amber, 62, 333 

Amenophw (&m ft ii6' fis) IT, i7o 
Amenophis III, it4."5» X28, 14 ?, 146 
Amcuopliis IV, 12H, 144, 146-7, 

*49, 164, 170, 25^; *74 
America, 37, 38, 59, 563. 6.|8, 759 ; 

prehistoric, 6>. 64. 84, i*9. 
races of, 39/ 8<», 9 o ; languagu# 
of, $3, 89, 94 ; owicovexy of, 400, 403, 
449*461, 478. 523, 53.7, 36G 

57d ; European m, 9a. 

56 x~ 3, 571-^, 5ji W/ 590-*/ 759 1' 
also United jpBufS, 

ikperka, Sou% A 5 *o-'g,; 323, 

Ihaiiw%m 72-$, 5(07f, 






Amkns, 75.3 ; Peace of, 6ao> 
Amir, 48a 

Amman (;!Pljiladdlphk), 390r* 
'''Ammiiaiitnk 380 ' ' • 

Ammotft, 237, *47/ a55i 

AmmbnUfts (a ptx'jple), 173 
Aiuod/a ik mft' 

Amoi’ites, 107, 163, 

Amos, die prophet, 174 

Amphibia, 17, 18, 25. ’t4, .35 


:’575 


47J, 


Amphictyoni(;s {.hn fik' ti 6n izj, 

cruisf’j, 


188, 


Amphipolis (llm tip 6 lis), 228 
Amrit/ar (hia rit silir), 678 
Amur (a moor ), 566 
Auabaplist.s, soi, 504, 337 
Ana/iasis ('\ urd>' a .viv), the 208 
An.ifpd (;i n;ir/ v^'). 470, 336 

?\3, 480 ‘ 'V 

.4iMl.o]iaf( prnifiMii.i. 39.1 ' - 

Anatomy, -vp'i-.so, 514 jaaa . 

Anaxagoras (Sn .ik sAg' 6r5,s), 213, asl,,^ 
Andaman (an d.: niAn) Uhmds, 80 
.Andes, 2 1, 33 

.'Nudrouiciis (Vm drUnl' kUs), 483 
Angelo, St., 401 
Angles, 317. 37 ). 440, 443, 4 19 
Anglia, ba.st, 435 
Aiu'liranuvm, 5i>o 
/vngio-N’ovman liUid tUsn;, 436 
"Anglo-Saxon," 613.4 1496-7 

Anglo-,SrtX(ifri. 3s i, .379. 38;j. 4.38, 485, 
Aniinal‘5, 8y ii 17, .15, n, 62, 64-5, 68, 
74,149; treatment 0.1,7.57 ; w/vo 
Mamtnals. 

Amo, 2 K(j, 3H2 

Anna ( omneiia (knm nf'mU, 458 
Annarn, 3(^1, 40; 566, 

Amic, Uueen, 

Anselm, St-, f.ir* 

An tan tic. birds, 29 
Antigcijii:-. (An tig'dnbf /, 246 
Antundnv, {.3 (423, 457*^8 

Anti'^fh. 320, 367. 377. 3-^7* 8, 390, 408, 
Antiochus {.1u tl' 6 kUs) 111, 293, S98, 
Antiorhus IV, 355 {300 

Antonincs. 327, l.io-i, $89, 4c;»8 

Antc»bifms pin 1,6 ni' nUsI, Marcus Aurc* 
lius, 327 -p' 338, 4 oh, 409 
Antoninim Plus, 327. 'CH. -108 
Antony, 3i7“-9 
Antwerp, 316, 518 
Aiiu, 144 

Any tus (5n' 1 lus), 213-6 ■. ■ 

Apamea (iip <) me’ 'D, jc?.. 


Apw, 39 41, 

40, 4 'N 75 
Aphelion, .9-21 
Apion 3I'' 

Apis ;& p'.-o 2:^’, 368 

Apcilinari.s Sidonius, 300 
At-oHo, 18H, 197, 2.3 G 382 
Apolloniu'5 (3 p6 16' ni u«], 249 
Appian Way, 283, 3*3 
.Applet, 66 


,/r 


, 46, 134 / dnUnopoMi- Sti)*'-', 


^'4 


Appom’attox Court House, 672, 7^ 

Apulenis (5p 6 10' U»), 380 ... 


Aquilcia {^i Vwft la' yU), 2.^3, .,45,1 
ArjTOii^dU kwl' nUft), 508, 510 
Ackhfc/M, b4. 7*. 87r^.9X^ 103, in, 
*64., ,1^75. ?f4\ 83B. . 

: 399. 4 io-» 4 1,7. 421-2'* 

-44*1 455, I7t; m aha 
• AmUkn^ VfgAis* 42»;i 
'Ar«bmlauKb*W an'd'PTO»tu»fi* «7y 3.3.»-4 
4 Jh 423. ' .yli' ■' 

>Aritb4, 105, iiit x#Pv^54G3^4«»t)i'4^^ 








1 24 ; 



«siK<4ri';);*l< ■ 

^ '^a, 

' A35|i5<^.‘^5r^r8^ 

. , ArwtJn*' |€r tii), 13,5 

A;*ia*>« ih* i atiz), 370^ 375 ^^ 

t '.-' Aridn&lni.(^ir i tlaViis). ^30, ,a*i5 
;: ' Arlst;’i^'>rAs <{ir Is tap/ 6 rSf ), 207-S 
!^"T' ArlJitarchus. 337 

' ArhiiclfB (Ar is tV 303, ai« 

Aristocracy, i,?>5., 

Aristc/dcnms (4riB td'dft'ilftW, ;3SM>5 

Ari^UipharJcs ' (trift tof^ Anr “' 

y AjisiOtlr, 12K,, J 3 d* .189,, 

^ * 436, 24 3. 247-3, a5%«.70>. 306, $ 3h 

351. 4.y*. 4 ^''4, 4<H. 3J»V'557, 

< fi, ; ;'../-i/r,v of, 183-^4, 'i87, 284, 

Aptaineiu., izB [387 8, 308 

Ariuri (a n as,!, 370, 375, 406 
7''-' 

Ari^'/Of 'ou hushes, t21 

Ahh-'OJ' !lu; (..'.gvenaut, 144, i(»&-7o 

Arhoi (all), .i7i *5, 381, 

Arinadili'-, 6i, '120 ' 

Anijt'tiia (ariU tiva Anuoniam), 95, 192, 

2 \h, u;r (. ‘-M, 3 - 11 - 4 , 'i 7 (>, 

3«6, 3:-^/., ,0:1, 449. 453< 477» 479-8''% 
4''"!, 407 

, ArTrnouari iatr’uape, ‘'5, 95, 490 
Arao, tbtt 4 7</, 2,0- .3 
Arras, 71,5 
Anovv, 314. 345 
■ Atxow 4'7, 77' 

, Ai*#t>w s'tripit'ht'eniars, 

.i,^,/.,Araa^ds fttr ritsOkix), •< 

208 ’ 

Art, if 4iuic)'4h.C'' t , 2f>0 1 **4^ . 

' Neob'Ch-tc, 7d ; I’al'eol<'thi%;55-.-8, 72, 76 

Aj’tal'.'HtafK, (ar tA nii 4 i 3 t( 7 ft'Q 4 ^ 

Ariaxci'jcca, IT, 208, 223 ^'r- 

Artuxerxcs lU, '208 
Artliur, Ki/ig, 331 
ArtiUery, 228, 4«a 
Artisaits, 

Artois (hr twh), tiount of, ses Charles X 
deti*tltk»ri of, 176; languages 
• ' «ttd htcrature, 70, 83-9, 92 -4, 98, 
240* ''274, 558; peoples and 
iMVilkatitocis, 86, 90, 94 .cr/r/., 106, 
n[, ijt-7;, ,135, 443, .*43-7, rc.s, 17''"- 8, 
191, Uf2t 241, 257, jn,i - 
34*, 3447*^^1 319'. 493. 308, 5t8» 5«4 ' . 
Aryan W^iy/the, z^;, 264 -4, «6'>. 272-3,, 

■ Ast'alon, r65 [275^ 

Ascetvrfrmu 259-60 
;A^ft)d(H 5 , T*i4, 165 
■A^iitay, Sk Ws* s®os„,‘ 

A4!:ta'roth (filth' X63, 170 

. . ‘.Asia, gmeral aj|d f ariyjporiod, 37, 4^7 33fc» 

'■ '<'-V'‘; /' 59, 64, 6ft, %' Mj, Mt n'i.-»6t, 

JOT, 336, 

4? 6, 508, 51,9V C'B^ ; weeks, ih, t9«, 
24S, a4r‘^2v'a46 ; Homans' in, *4,6, 
av 7 - 8 , 434. .338; ,' tribes ana 

7;., pmplft '0^/374, 341. 343-5. 47<'. 4^4. 
4®7i 490. 5hft, 50ft; Christianity in, 
377, '3^7, 457. 4 7r, 478 i 
4«6, 428, 44*. 449, 
^^yages and triiveis in, 395, 
"'z3> O'Sx 

79. m, ^76, 191, 
345, •'34A, 4<*8, 430, 4 5t, 

kxaUo.i ot, i03,.a4O/3U. 377. 4*4 
Jastto'.J';, 80, 81 '■ ' 

\HUij,f'i|buth eastern, languages of, 80 
Ah, a,, Weislern^ 4d, 471. 5o8 558; tnh««v '., 
‘ f pie, and t;iviii»htion 83, taijL ! 

4j;fo s'en'."-'!'’.' ‘Xi , , ' , T '' 

Am :m, 1 1 1, ,.1,55, 

1 4^' 499 '. tntm «hd[ 'lAJfspk 
»««3. m* %t8«9,.a4't, «74 I 
®».' ,r7^*^'Sh -^7 1 

4'7j$v -3h4j' .Tmka in# 
^i‘r45||^^473.;;:47<>,:^ 



V Amym -iwAA A$»yimm}i ' 

' 4 ." ' 3 Et 3 ^A;i,i«,,r» 3 v.i 30 ,'‘l 4 t. 

V m* 169, 171-3. * 75 , t 78 p 

*07, ^7. « 74 , 3 'ff 7 . m. 410, 557 
Assyrian language? and v'ritmg, 87 . *31 
, Asteroids, 4 

Astrologers. 51a * 

Asteonomy, 3. 141. «h 4 . 433 , 477 . 5 i 3 
AthaAesihs, 37 o. 375, 406 
Atbei&m. 609 X 
Athene <4 th«" t^), 2143 
Athenian cowiagc, 229 
Athen% 134. 279, i8j-2, 185-6, 202- 
203, 203-15, 22S, 231, 232, 23$, 2'6q, 
283, 288, 367. 391, w. 703. 

719 ; social and political, i84'-9>, 2 13, 
2 t 6-7. 219-20, 226, 28a’."3. 495 ; 
literature and Iciuniog, ao8 .vf^., 249, 
-53 4. 384. 3 « 6 ~ 7 , 401, 405, 409. 443 
Atkinson, C, F., 6 '7 
Atkinson, J. J*, 49. 73. 74 , 15 * , 612 
Atiimtic Ocean, 46. 7f>-i,;J;9, 86, 331, 
403, 413. 461, 523, ^f>^«%av,tgatio,ii 
o(, 126, 318-20, 523, 537,v’'%i5t' , 
Atlantic Union, mti, 753 ‘ ' *, 

AtlantOiiuuriis (ftt Ihn to saw' rhsj, gy 
Atmosphere, 5, 6, 21 -a 
Aton (fi totv), Egyptian god, 147 
Atonement, 35VS 366 
Attaint (fit" a iCis), 330 
Altatu- I, 246 

AUalii‘< III, 24ft, 300, 309, 3x0, 324 
Attica (ht'ikfi), 202 -3^ 280 [409 

Attd.i (fit i 151, 98, 348-9, s^'i, 395-6, 
AuphrSra, Battle of, 700 (530 

Aop^biug, Diet of. 533; Interim of^ 
Augiii"'', Kouiun, 286 
Augustine, Si-, Jbcsiiop of Hippo, 369, 
373. 378. 380, 383, 409, 443, 454'” 
Augustus C.Tsar, Roman Emperor, 318- 
20, 324-6, 331 . 3:19. 373, 408, 455 
Auvangaob ; nee Am-nnr.v^eh. 

Aiuehan, l'.mper:<r, 335. 347, 3^5, 
3S7, 408 ;o7 

Aurigriacian Age (aw sc !i:1 shun), 5/ - 8, 
Auiochs taw' i-ohs), 47, 55 677, 750 

Aurungkteb (awrungy^iTiU'l, 487, 5{,>3, 
Au^kuium, Battle of, 277, 3.4 
Aiwohms ihW &o' »: hs), 380 
J,.' 'AnstO'Htk, 624, 760 
, MAry, 15ft 

AiWitiratUa. ■& trii. 400, 676, 679, 088, 
6907 ahongines c*, ;-,8, 8s, 
i; AnstmUhtt liingaege, 93 ; Umgdish^ 77 
Australoids, 81,90, 119 

Austrasis, 41(1^9, 534 

AttSlria, 527. , 5 ^ 9 . 549 t 55 ®* 55 '^. 56i. 

■ : ®>5. '597*iOOo. 604.: 634-5. 648, 674 ; 

> : mm France,, 604-5. 607, 6x8, 

.>##* '^*4. 670, 760 ; 'war with 

/6j ; ki Cireat Wax', 
7rit, #^3, 741. 745* 761 
Anm/^Vj 207 , 54 1 
AuttinobiJes, 64s [45a, 476 

Avars, 349* 35*. 386. 3»9. 4^4 439. 
Avebury, 05, toa, m, 374 
Avebury, Lord, 49, 61-3, 65, 70, 7®, 66s 
Aventxs (a ver' 0 ©ask 43 h| 464, 50I, 
510, ’56 

Avicenna (Iv Iseit' A), 433 *% 5 oS, 535 
A vision (avfinyon'), 46 V 47 % 4 ^. 
Axes, ancieut, 62, 65, 67 d 49 ®j 53o 

Axis of earth, 37 
Ayesfaa (B 6 shi), 4x7*8, 416*7 
, Arilliui Age, sH, 60, 71, 

’ Asoks <4 m"' ik) period, 7;, 10^, ti., *9, , 
Aatom, 51® 

. Alices, 52 -» 758 

' •; vs 

: of, ’*'06 ' - ' • ' . ' 

', Baijw,,;' 4 » 8 ^ 7 i ,$^ 7 , • 537 * ' 5 % 

Babtkm'Jv 3 %' 4 */U 4 *' ' 


. 557, 

363, 314^5* U% 

354. -m J897^jjif|i ,410, 

^ 453. 4^5 i 81 3 f of, 140-1, 

X45, t^frWSf a4'7','168 '' 

Bacchus, 319 
Badhara^, 5x8 
Back Bay, 581 ^ 

Bacon, Francis, Lord Vernlam, 221, 

^ 507, 543, 537 „ 

Bacon, Roger, 508, 5x0-4. 536, 638, 754 
BiCtria (and the Bactrians), 239-42, 
_ «46. 343, 386, 490 
Baden, 673 

Badr (bad’^fir), Battle of, 4x0, 415, 427 
Baedeker, 555 
Baganda, 119 
Bagaud®, 501 

Bagdad, 429-33. 447, 449, 453. 456. 4 58, 
^ 473, 476, 483. 485-4), 534, 536-7, 718 
Bagoas {h& go' as), 208 
Behauias, 563, 688 
Baikal (bi kal'); 473 
Baldwin of Flanders, 450, 508, ,*>46 
Balearic Isles, 347 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J., 737 
Balkan pcnhisula, 60, 8ft, iii, 176, 
17S, 191, 24ft, 276, 445. 481, 4iH* 
518, 674, 705, 7*0, 735, 761 
Baikash, lake, 473 ' 

Balkh, 479 

Ball, 403 

Ball, John, 500 ' 

Ball, Sir Robeit, 10, 20 < ■' Xk 

BalUol College, i6« 

Balloons, 5 

Baltic Sea, 38, 6t. 86, 91, uo, 316, .;jj. 
s:i7f 344-.S, lOi, 442. 440 '5^, 452, 
485, 5*7. 549, 5S*. 5ft' , 569. 7^'* 
Baltimore, l^rd, 577 
Baluchista«{,,'!tf.f BeluchFtan; 

Bambyce (Mm, hi' s?), 490 
Bannockburn, 5x4 
Bantu, 89, 02, 106 
Barbados, 562 
barbarians, 569-70 

Harbarossa, Frederick; sre Firderick I 
(Barbarossa), Emperor. 

Barber, M. FE, 706 

Barbusae, H,, 7x3 

Barca, family, 293 

Barcelona. 141, 5x6 

Bards, q7“'8, 134 

Baring, Maunce, 7t,>6 

Barley, 66, 97, 348 

Baroda (ba r.3' dA), 563 

I'arons, revolt of the, 540 

f;;uras (ba ra ), P. h. J. N., f.ir, 617 

Barrows, 64, 68/ 82-3, 94, 9 ft> 98-9, 

xoa, iiTi-at 

Barry, Comtesse du; &$s Du B.nry, 
Comtesse. 

Basic, Council of, 470, 4^9, 537 
Basque language, 92, 94* xo’> t4cc, 

<)3, 94, 699 

Bawa. 43c, 7x8 ' , f.; 

Baasett, j. F., 577 

Baasompierre, F‘. dc, 599 

Bastille, 596, 760 

Basu, Bhuptaidranath, 100, 102 

Basutoland, 688 

Batavian Republic, 6x6 

Bateanau, T,, 78 

Bauer* A.» 

Bauemstand, 458 

Bavaria (hhd the Bavariana), 439, 444, 
5t4,-673i 696 ' ■ 

0464") n, Sulua, 483, 53y ,/ 

.■:8fttl^435v'' 

Baa'idhe, CjenKstah' dya , 

'IkSiMsbusildM; 'SiM 44)4, ' 545, 662'^ ’ 

'«87/^'67S,.*(|0. ■ 

Beal''';S^v 4 d 4 ■ 

Bearit;/4fi, 5% 4t .'.yi 

Beauharnalk JiMepljtki;e.>de, 6x7, '6.31c 

^»4' ■' ' 'v,"'' .■ 

Benvw, ‘fiuybi'jexm, 43 . - ^ ' ' . 

,.'c 

3% *■■44% ,5$4 

IMbetos, 15 «Ex 63:; 

Beeeh, 33 > ■ f '. , 442'r*A'«^'' 


l^ktSSi ordi^P^pSl5ies*^48'* 

Bel, t4’4^6v''i«*#''' 

Belgium. 4$«, 4$>f $^7* 547» 604, fM>5, 

607, 637, 7^i*“3. 74X> 760 

Bcllsarius. 383* 4^9 
Beliarmiue (bel' Ar in«n). card, 506 


Belief ophm (bA Icr' d fonV, frigate, 630 
Bel-Marduk (be! mar dook), 145-8,^38, 
BelshftZJSar. 145* *97 . ' 255. 375 ,,, 

Belut:histan tw loo chi staa ), <>68 5 ^ 
languages ol 10© > 

Benaiah, 169 

Benares (be na'Wa), 258, 260- «, 265, 

2 75. 343. 395 

Benedict, St., 382-5, 409. 43*. 4^8 
Benedictines, sS3-^*» 497, 506 
Beneventum, 277 “ 

Bengal, loi, 242, 257, ado, 487, 563-4 
Bengal, Bay of, 91 
Benin, 304 

Benjamin, tribe ot, 167 
Benson, Hugh, 369 
BeowwH (bS'dwulf), 99, ro2 
Berar, 487 

Berber langruage, 88, 97, 94 
Berbers, 119, 291, 436 
Bergen, 516-8 
Bej*l<eley, Ceor^e, 70O , 

Berli^^rc, 383 

Ber] n, l ieaty of, 674, 69.1, 740, 76* 
Bemuida, 6S8 ' ' 

Bcrnai'd, Brother, 466 
Besaetnet process, 640 
Bessus, satrap, 339 
Beth-shan, x6(> 

Bhurtpur (bh^rt poor'), 563 
Bible, the, 108, 165, X71, 248, 

354“5. 446, 465, 468, 497-8, 503-5, 

^ 507.534.457 


Bigg, C., 392 
Bhch tr^e, 33 
Birds, 5, 28-9, 35 

Birkenhead, Lord; see Smith, Sir F. E. 


Blrkctt, 485 

Birthrate m ancient Athens, 189 
Biscay, Bay of, 624 (761 

F'isnuuck ^Ymce, 670, 674-3. 693, 695, 
Bifion (bi' ■.on), 42-3, 47, 55-6, 60, lao 
Bithvnia, 246, 300, 310, 312, 314, 316, 
Black Death, 499, 336 i35o, 374 

Black Friars, 467 
Black Hundred, the, 66 x 
Black lead, 7 
Black Princcj the, 514 
Black Sea, 71, 86, 91, iir, 154, 176, 
178-9, 191, 207, 211, 246, 314. 316, 


344-5. 374, 379. 390, 450, 452-3. 456, 
Blake, Admiral, 544, 564 [474 

lileriot, M., 761 
Blind l^rds, 98 
Blood saciincep $66, 368, 496 
Bliiclier, 629 
Blue Mountains, 576 
Blues, faction of the, 558 
Blunt, W. S., 83, 705 
jBo Free, 261, :’69 
Boadicea (b6 A d<; s^' il), 326, 408 
Boar'S, 42 

Boats, i2i~2 ; see aho Ships, 

Body, painting of, 53, 59 

Btrotia (b^' 6' sin h), 205 

Boer repubUcs, 68 1, 695, 699 

Boer l\ar, v>^ 2, 661, 681, 76* 

X3oethiu8 (bo th? hs), 433 

Bobenoia (and Bohemikhs), 347, 44J, 


^ 456, 498-9. 504, 550 
Bbbemond. 457 

#Q^ara (bo kha' ra), *342, 433^ 474* 
■' Boieyn, An««> 33U . ,,l4?'8 

Bolivat (M' i var). General, 634,1- ' ' 
'Bolivia* '741, ■ 

Bologna fbdldn' yak 507-8. 5*6* 5^9 
BoBhovxoilk 373. 654. 7a», 7a8. 730, 76t 
Bottiba'#564 

Bonapartb, Joteph, 6g$. 6^5. 634. 760 ; 

— , ljm»is,,;623 1 oi9.J — . 

^ ^ ■ «.4i^a|>olopn L ,, , , 

IrnplAmmits. 


©onil4«e,;:% ,4139, 4^^^534'; 

BcK»ks, t4«, 503; see also Piinflng. 

Bordeaux, 516 

Borgia* Otsar, 524 ; — Lucrexla, 524 ; 

— Hodfigo, sea Alexander VI, Pope, 
Boris, King of Bulgaria, 452, 533 


Borneo, 403 
Bosnia, 696, 761 ^ 

Bospboruik 7*. 86, 178-9. *89. 198, 
204r3f®tiD7, 23$, 246, 350, 374. 389- 
90, 448-9,’457, 48* 

Bosses, Aunmcaii, 183 
Boston, Mass*, 5S2-4 
Bostra, 35^1 
Botany Bay, 676 
Botticelli (bot i chelM), 518 
Boulogne, 53 6, 624 
Bourbon, Constable of, 529. 537 ; 
Duke of, 597 

Bourbons^ 604. 621, 628-9 
Bourgeois (boor zhwa'), L^on, 74 1 
BoUrnville, 651 
Bow and arrow, 58, 67, 314 
Bowmen, Mongol, 479 
Boxer Ri5ing7682, 701 
Povl^*, *, ‘ { •» . 700 

b the. 700, 750 

Btichiopods (brSk 'i 0 podr), «. 15 
BrachycephaBc (brAk i sA fxr ik) skull, 
81-3 

Brahe (bra* h6), Tvebo, 513 (v/r also 
BrUftta). 537 
Bwhma, 488 

iBrahminism (,.uid Brahmin'- ), ’ . ' 

257-8, 265, 267-3, ■ '■ 

473. 49^. 563, 677 

Brailsford, H. N.. 732 
Brain, 36, 48-9, 54 
Brandenburg, Elector of, 551 
Brass. 63 

Brazil, 323, 527, 672. 74* 

Bread in Nrolithic Age, 66 
Bread-fruit tree, 33 
Breastf;'!, T.d^ *5*, *71 
Breathing, 16 ~8 
Br<ihicr, L., 447 
Bremen, 452, 5*6-7 
Brennus, 276 
Briblau, 516 

Brest-Litovsk (brest 16 tov' sk), 723 
Breton language, 94 
Briarcus (bri' a roos), i6a 
Brienne. 617 

Brindisi (brrm' dC z€). 451 
Bristol, 499 

Britain, 38. 82-3, 111, 161, 304, 334, 
384, 436, 441-2, 449; invasions of, 
347, 379. 465, 469 ; Koraan, 3^f”5. 
325-8, 351, 408, 435, 440 ; Keltk, 
176, 347; see also Knglund, Great 
British Army, ofhceis of, 715 lJLli:it:«in. 
British Association, 659 
British Channel, f643 

Bntish Civil Air 'I i atispoi t Commisflito, 
British Empire, (1815; 676, 74* i (*#4i 
688-90; political life of, 306 A' 

BriiisJi Museum, 397, 647 
*' British ” nationality, 698 
“ itrilish schools,*" the, 646 v ’ 
Britons, ancient; see Britain* 

Brittany, 347. 442. 327 ^ 

Broglie. Marshal dc, 596 
Brontreiaurus (brou to saw' rhfk 
Bronze, 63, 69, 9<>“7. 120; Chmesie 
vew*ls of, ri7 i ornaments, 6s 
Bronxe Age, 58. 76, 111-3, 123 

Jukes, $2, 70 
Bruce, Kobert twe, 514 


Bruges, 5 *<^7. 5# 

Brunellesco (brcidjtiA les' kd), 5*7 
Brunswick, DwIw Of, 605-6 
'BniaseLs, 607* 7jt|^, 

Brutus, 304. 3*V';' 


Bryce, 443 
BuDonic plsiHgtMh 
BudA-Pesth (bo 


pesjt), 530 


Buddha (bM<r AHti*. *75.334. 


356. 362- 


« 57 L , 
•ayt. ,420, 64# 


lug pi* 262 


$U, 395 -4% 

1f7Jh"484i 5«6/ ir 


B 

, 

Bulgaria Jimd Bulgarianslv *9^^ 325, 
'■■■ 379.^4*6, 445. 452-3. 463, 4^8, 

' ri 485. 5J5. 674. 705, 718, 723 
Btilgarian 


Bulgarian language, 95 
Bull fights, Cretan, 162 
Bunbury, 126 
Burgerstand, 158 
Burgoyws; 'General, 583 . , 

Burgundy (amd^utgundhua), $47, sTp, 
,,, 43Sr9i 5t4-*5i 527. 54^. 557, 600 : 

Buml, early, 51, 55, 64, >'3, #6, 


4: 94. i ta, 3*1 

Burke, Edmuti^ 700 
Buniiah (and 67, i 


566, 686, 688 
Bunnese language, 89 
Buriiet, J.. 213 
Buming the dead, 96 
Buirel!, Professor, 5 
Burton, Richard, jo6 


16, 479^ 


T:ury, j. B., 180, 198, 278, 285, 475 
! ' ushman language, 92 


! ' ushman language, 92 
Bushmen, 42, 56. 58 -9, 130 
Butler, M. 1 ., 52 
Butler, Saiuuel, 85 
Ihittor in N'eobtlnr Age, 65-6 
Butterfhes, 12, 34 
Huxar, 564, 790 
Byng, L. C., 539 
Byzantine aixhitecturC*, 447 
Iri'zantitMi t hut ch ; ^rr Gretik Oturtdi. 
Byzantine I njpirc, 35<>-*» 378, $85, 

389,400,. '- ^4,436,443.445. 

447, 449, 451, 451, 455. 457, 459. 5*7, 

534. 536 

Byzantium, ^35, 399> 422. 4a9> 43®. 
441 B 448, 451. 471, iSjt, 485, 558; 
Mr- e/se Const.ui ( snopie. 


C«abiil (l<a' bul), 239, 487 
Cadbury. , 651 

C adir. (k.i' diz), 018 
Caen Ooj 

Osar, title, etc., 3-17, 352, 
370-1,443.446 - ^ 

Caesar, luhu?, 76, 111:, «47. a«6. 'AM/'' 
306, 3BI. .no- 9. .12*. 324. 33<3f 3^'F/, 
339, 408, 441, 618-9 ■ ''C 

Ca‘sar»^, the, 326, 337, 350 
CAhors. ,527 

CaiapiniS (hi' A f.-ls', 364 

Caillaux. M., 7t * 

Cainozoic (lu 116 zo' ik) perhxl, 9^11, «l, 
2't. 29, 31. 3.P 7, 40-1 
Cairo, 432—3 , I IS’ , ^ 

Calabria, 295, 45* ! sef Also htraU. "'-v.;" 
Calcutta, 564 

Calcutta University ComniiMioti, 490 
Caid'*r. Admiral, 624 
Calendar, 75 

Calicut, 520. 563 ' ' ./y 

t.alifotnia, 156 

CaJitoniMn Indians, 58 

Caligula (UA lig' h lA), 326, 4PS - " 

Caliphs, 421-2. 425 “ 9 . 45 ***'»# 434 44 |; . 

449, 453. 4t\1, 493. 534» Pp ' 
CalUcratida& (U li krA'^ tl tiis) ^ A 7 ' 
Callimachus (ka Unt' A k|fj *$1 
CallMhiatifS <kA iK' the pdg . , ^ 

Ca»*uet.te, M.. 71, A'P- 

CjilOfine. S94-5. 60* ^ ' 

Calvinism, 505 .. ^ ,!?f, 

Cambridge, 3*6; ^TpH'yridty, 'ofy ' 
Cambridge, Mass*, 5A3' 

“Cariibulan/* 479:-8o, . c, , 

Cambytiai (1#«* bP ««x). ^ 

Came, la, i'9$-6 ' ; , 

CamiUuA twk |po, 509; ' 

CatnpaniA^V''S'$4. ■ ■ - ^ ^ ^ 

Campo Fbrmio^, r«iB0 A''AA#"' > 
Camptosadru*,f|^)^''|6,«iiw'j^ > , 
Omaafr and ''^'63'^ii^lA^'^,''! 


Canada, 7,‘9ai. PTSf* 5m . 
679, 68B* IKAO 










■ a V chb^Uoy»^^f» 

5^4* 

»47;.v|&5.a^3, W *■< 

•; , type of»,,aft, , 

,'. ijtmSSij^ii^ animals, 27.#'' , 

, L. N. 617 

! t^4,.3is, 386, 408 

,^;; vSit liowerd,, 187, 661, 703-4 

Carlipge ( atidl the Carthaginians), 111, 
is%, xa6-7i 141, 162, 174, 170, 2t6, 

' »!!!!■$, 24«,,»7,W* 277 , 308. 3i3-«, 324. 

' 3m,344i;44>' 35'>* 353-'^. m , 4 3^. 

■4®*’493/5<8 ,; war with Rorat% 278, 

i-'.U.ecihthk^ : s£c Art. 

‘.■' ’Caatwent, i>ir Koger, 704 
Cashv Chincsh^ 308 

fi Ca»I^ian Sea, 7J. 8^^^ 91, m, 176, 178, 

. lOI-a, 198»*39**40» 314''<', 339, 343'-5, 
t94"'5. 399*45«^ 474. 324, 4ofi, 53h 
Caspian -Pamic regiohn 344 
Casia^dcr, 246 

Caaii^orufl (has id ddr'tis), 383, 385, 
460,, 437.,':'4,'J5 ". 

126 

'' ''-Cawi-us,. Spmki&t a:B i 
_ Caste/ i 3#,, 7,, 263 

;^^'^t^^l:^^»^e> t«dy, 5 14 

" 5.« 

Catapult, aaS 
„ ,'’ ' Caterp,LLl;:irs, 50 
Caiharis, 465 

“ CaU»«»,y/f 479 *‘80 [.s<)0, 760 

, 553, 567, 569. 

■ ^/Camiiiftr^ 560, '624 .,.r,' 

> Catholicism^ 492, 495 503 s^jq,, 506, 
.5»3v, 533*' 55o;‘ 354* 539, 577 , 

/ Cathtov^tfi ' . |d99-'7oi 

Cato» Mi^ctis Porcius, #93-4, 296-7, 

$02,, 304, 308, ■329 

Cattle, 42, 60, lai ; swu a,ho Ariimals. 
Caucasian lungttajj:^, 85^ to6 
Caucashms, » 1-5, 86-8, ot, 492 
C aucasus ki sjiish 63, 92, 198, 324, 
Caudiiie 324'' : ' Mp " 

Camlltrs, 542“-4 •■" '*'' , 

Caiiijjpy, 297' ' . . ' ' 

CaVts^ towinjw, , dlvdlmgs, 94 ; 

, 4*, 44, 48, 54 

" €4youn 
^'1 , CaWnporc, 678 ^ 

•;• /Caxton* w^ilUam, 502 
' C^lihes pile^flwetlihgs, %' 

, ',%|lbac3%\'i||»'/;453, 496 ' 

'♦Cid4ws. 340'-59 ' 

„ ,C9jt-i,bet;iau script, *33 -,.7>, ■ 
vC^lict Keltic. ‘ , , . 

’ ■' ^ Condtaph ( Whiteb aUk,>3!45 ’ ' 

■C«|^us (scf' a Kis},,Wt ■ 

' darty use oi/74 , , 

’MwSw^W j^Sr.'ib ail' A)i. o{, 326, 

, Qtaloeden (k&l doni 3 ,$; ^83 


asssiPEt? %*' 

^Chipriots, 100, 227, 2$y ^ 

CbarlcTiiagnc, EmpProrj 260 349 439, 
44**“3> 452, 468-9, 477, 4V, 4j6, 52?, 


44 452, 468-9, 477, 


. 4 j 6, 527, 


' 5^2, 534'> 538, 552, 623 ^ 

■ -Chatlns V, Emperor, 5 17, 537 

' ^44t 55t, 354, 562, Wv#t.''63,3» 759 
Cljaries II, Hmg ol England, 513, 544, 

„ 533-4^5^62, 57^ 633 

C.hark$ v|®F3Phg of Franco, 5x3 
Charles IXiypbg of France, 577 
Charles X, King oi P'rance, 597, 634, 760 
Chsi7lc,i4fl» King of Spain, 569 
Charbm* 'X>un(ias, steamboat, (>34 
Channides (kar' mi dftz), 215 
Charon, 364 
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ChiUcan Thierry, 723 
Chateauroux, Duciiess of, 554 
Chatham, Had of; i>ee Pitt, William. 
Chaucer, soj 
Cheese, 65-6 

Chellian Age, 38, 43, 48, 52 
Chemistry, 433 
Cdiemofih (k^’’^nK>sh), i7o 
Ch eop9 ( kt?" <^ps 1,113 
Chephnm (ker reii), 113, 146 ' 
Cherry-tree, 313 
Chieftains, 77, 99, too 
Child labour, 050 , 

Chile, 741 

Chimpaiaee, 39, 41-a, 44-6, 127 
Chin, absence of, 45 
China, so, 62, 67, 9*> 269, 334, 393-4, 
396, 421, .J/S, 487, 514, 523, 566; 
Hi&lui V of -’ iiVt^/y History amf Great 
Age, III, 1x6-9, ^48, 161, 241, 275, 
3*4. 329 '30, 339-44, 389, 397“4t>o, 
408-9, 534 ; tenth, to e^ghUntnth 

century, 47i, 473 6, 484*5, 487* 
499, 535-6, 366, 569 : iwenti^ 
century, 681-6, 741, 761 ; Chris- 
tianity in, 377, 478-9, 507 ; civilizA- 
tio!i and culture, 84, joa, iit, 1x6, 
161, 182, 2$ 3. 339, 34t, 394, 397f 
400 &qq,, 434, 473, 495, 503 ; rtdi- 
gioas of, 148, 206, 268*71, 560 ; 
social, 102, 159*60. 308, 398, 682-3 ; 
iVf? al^o Chow,/ Plan, Kin, Ming, 
Shang, Suai’, Suy*, Tang, T*iing, and 
Yuan dvnsiltiea. (u7, 404 

China. C.reat WaU of, jin, x6o, jj;4, 
Chiheswi, the, 39, 90; dassics^ 402 ; 
coinage, 398 ; h*hperoi, 14 1, 148, 
5^8; language, 89, 91, 94, 131-2, 
402*3 ; script, 131-2, 161, 397-8, 
ioi*^A66 

' Q*Wjplfo«>, 457 [424, 533 

;ipbLci(pte; (ko2 rr>€z) I, 387-8, 409, 

■ '’Cho ipa» ii. 325. 388^, 39^-2, 409-11, 

\)C|l!iy#'1^ Ttx, 117-8, 148, 269 
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^'iist Church,, Oxford, ■,66^''''' 

Christian IX, 670 /f - 
Christian Era, 408 
Christian science, 508 ' 

Christianity, 173, 323, 353, 387, 485, 
505, 556-7, 368, 660, 758; hiitory, 
305. 367 375A 

409, .441. 443; mmie 441* 
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Chronicles, book of th 0^165 
Cbrormk>gy, 44i 
Chu Hsi, 403 

Church, the, 374-^7. 433/ 461-3, 465-6, 
469, 496, 505, 5 I 3 ~ 4 ,T^ 7 / 57 » 

Churches, oneatation of, 140 /v 
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Cicero, M. Tullius, 77, 302-3. 305, 3x8, 
Cilicia, 302, 389-90, 453. 457* 479 I320 
Cihcmn Gates, 430, 457 
Cimmerians, 178, 190, 192, 241, 341, 
Cinckmatus, Order of, 621 I4S0 

Circumcision, 84 
Cistercian Order, 497 
Citizenship, 183-5 v 
City States, Chinese, 11.7 ; Greek, 181- 
8a, 184-6, 188, 823-3, 226, 279; 
SufiMBrian,, 106 

Civillliation, 400, 491, 494, 502, 538, 
756-7 ; im, 123-5 ; Hellenic, 
179 sqq. i prehistoric, 64, 95 sqq., 
99-100 ; primitive, X02-20, 493 sqq. ; 
see also Culture. , « : 

Clans, 96 V- ' ; 

Class ootisciousnesi, 1647, 653 ; dis- 
tinction, 105, 158; war, 158 
Classes, social, 1 54-60 
Classics, study of the^ 641, 663 
Classificatioii, 500 
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Claudius, FTnperor (a.d. 41- 5 + ), 326, 
329. 4oii I408 

Claudius, Emperor (A.n. 268-70), 345, 
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Censor, 283-4. 286 ; Consul, -;8y 
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modelling, Pal ' olithic, ,56, 
Clemencoau, G. B., 737-9, 744, 761 
Clement V. Pope, 470, 536 
Clement VM, anti-i ope, ^yo, 536 
Cloon, ''14 
Cleopatra, 3i6-<) 

Cioopatia, wife of Pbili}< II, 230-2 
Clergy, taiiation of, 462 
Clenhont, ms. 535 
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Climate, cEange of, 13, 18-23, 29, 33-4, 
37-6, 59. 64, 96. 99, 19*'. 34*. 344 1 
effect, 23, 135, lyi 
Clitas (kli' tUs), 244, 494 
Clive, Robert, Lord, 564-5, 677, 697, 760 
Ciodius, 316 
Clothing, 59. 64, 66 
Clovis, 409. 438-9 
Cluniac order, 497 
Clyde, Firth of, t)j9 

Cnos*;os (nos' 6s), iii, 123-5,' *3n, 136, 
i5*-2. *56, 165, 178-9/189. ^1:92, 218. 
Coal, 18, 21, 24, 400, 574, 638, 642 [274 
Cockroaches, 18 
Code Napol6cm, 621-2 
Co^ul, 218 ^ 

Coinage, earlhsst, 128 : Athenian, 129 ; 
Paclriim, 246; Ephthalite, 397; 
Lydian, 191 ; pre-Roman British. 
Coinage of stamped leather, 464 1240 
Coke, 374 
Collectivism, 655 
C<;logne, 447, 516-7 
Colombia, 741 

Colonies, British, 575-6, 688 ; scramble, 
for, 675-81 
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OMaaffhUo (kpm 4 W nf). 3^ 
CenxiiuoQUs fkom" 6 au»), $9^9 
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Condor*, tte, I 

Oanc|ai'o<it ‘ (fm d^sr isa ' ). 6^ j 

275, 3^>2» 3S«, ' 
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Cfsn^<o» *>0, 68o 
CongregatipiiaJisnv 5 o 5 
Congress, American, 5^8 
Congn^S, ftrst Coioniul, 58a 
Conifers, 24-5 

Connecticut, 577- 8, 502, 385 

Conrad i L ^.)448 

<>,>ura,d ■ Ifli 448, 458 

CousUnce, 498; Council of, 46H, 470, 

Cmtstansll, 534 1498,537 

Constantine I, the Great, 26,9, .^,03, 

329 r 347 , 350, 37 1 - 5 . 385, 387-8, 397, 
4e>6, 409, 460 j, 487, 490, 570 I 

Constantine, Kmg of Gretce, 718-9 
Coristautinople, 347-52, 374 " 5 i 377 - 9 , 
38T, 3S4-S, 400 ‘Xo, 423 -; 3 , 425 -8, 


444-5* 450, 452-3, 450-7, 459, 40?^, 
474, 47«, 480-3, 485 -h. 508, 517-K, 
534 -7* 54t>, 558. 069, 695. 705, 7^9 ; 
sc aho Byzantium. 

Consuls, Roman, 279 
convicts sent to New F.ngland, 578 
Cooke, G. W., 752 
CookicuT, 62 

Co-'»(K'nitive Societies, 6s2 
Copeinicas (ko jx r' ui kU ’ ' »■, n 

aho Errata), 337 

Copper, 4, 62 -1, J :^o, I2f>, 521, o,|X 

Cc^-^ti--: language, 83 

Coracles, lai 

C-onley, Charlotte, 603 

t,^ordoba (kor' do ka;, 432-3 

Corea ; see Ivorer?. 

(^odlaiatn, 285 
('orfu (kor foo'), 516 
Corinth (aiidCoruitliians), 1.79. 194, 205, 
231, 239, 30t, 305, 308, 313, 317, 324 
35 <^', 367. 

C ormth, istlunus of, 203 
Cornish people, 86 
Ctjnistalks,” 83 

Cornwall, 62, 126, 370, 4 5^, 4^2, 54 C 
( 01 riwiilUs, General, 5 83 
Ca>rrt>s.iv«;: subUinaie, 433 
Corsets, 124 
Corsira, 291. 34 7i f>i7 
Coftez, 522, 537 
<5orvas„ the, 296 
Cos-Mck--, 485. 557, 5^3-6 
Coster, printer, 537 
(xjtton industry, 573 
Councils, Church, 409, 455, 468, 470, 
498-9, 507, 537, 759 
Counting, 85 

“Counts of Asia Minor,” 490 
Court system, 155 
Couvadc (kvt vad ), 84 
Cow, sacred to Brahiuitis, 677 
^ Ck>w deities, 136 


l'\C3C‘»® sCis), 128, 189. '19* 
CrolL 19-20 

Cro-Maginon xacc, 54^ 56, 
CromWull, Olivet*, 542-5, 
’Thomas, 526 

ritual, 267 


K ^24, 4<>0 


Cruslisi^liatts, 17 
Crystal Palace, e... 

Crystals, 7, 12 

Cteajphgu (te;s' i J i f, 388, 390, 392 ?, 
399, 4ho, 485. 718 

Cuba, 523, 67^, 708, 741 


Cubit, ifiakthxd,. J 7 J 
Culture, 9;:-i02 Vbiiolithlc. 


Crab -apples, 66 
Crabs, 8 

Crabtree, Rev. W., 106 
Q-anium, of ape ;, 46 ; Pilldowrs, see 
Piltdown- 

t4*a»sus, 2 t6, 296, 3ii“r< .)i7. .>^5, 343» 

, Crawley, A. E-., ^7 '356, 423 

Creation, »tory of, 16.5, 17 }, 638 9 
Crticy, 5f4 

CreditoU; 441 , 

Creeds, Christian, 370, 377. 4 - 09 / 
Cremation, 96 ' 

Cressy^ cruurcr, 71 7 ' ' 4; 

Cretan labyrinth. 124-5; laafi'Uagy, 
’ 9a,’ J7X ; f.cnpt, t i.i 
Cjrete<aud Cretan,^), lou, iit, ia2-'5» 

161, 165, tSo, 191 
Crimea,;i‘478-9, 496 ‘ , 

Crimean War, 069, 761 \ . 

Crlmiimls, Eoi^an, 304 
sieOtikm, «4">''5<>‘ ' ’ ’ 


84, 99, to6, 257 ; (>2, 

64 sqq., 76, 8.i, 86, ^6, 103, to6, I la, 
116, 257, prehistoric .fiUKi primitive, 
46 yt sqq. ; see ako Civiiizat ; 
Curuont. 368 iiOflf 

Cuncifoi r;9' 'kn^ ti6 1 hatni, 107, 3, 

Currency, 614-6. ' . i, 656, 7z/ 

Cusieans, 245 
Custozze, 672 
Cuvier tko y\<f), 658 
Cyexarcs (»i 7ik' iki ,/*/), 192 3 
t.yu>d'., ka.l/j, '4, 33 
Cynics, 22 1 

Cyprus, C;. 2<i2, 20 /. 2 >5, 24<’, 674 

C'.yrciMica ' ^’'' 

Cyr< ae (si rc w. • 

Cyrus, the Gi eat, i xo : . n. - 6, x 54 ^ 

162, 173, t8p. I9h 195-8, 227, . 

25/» 273, 325, 339, 391-2, llic 
youngei, 207--8 
Czr^cho-Slovakia, C^s. 741 
Czechs (uli<‘k>;, 347, 199 
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DalmaLc, . .5 47 , 3 / 9 . 38< l 
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409-10, 422 -J. 428- 9, 433 
Dam»SK, K^T 
Damletta. 4 00 

Dainon, frivud of Pcucles, 213 


bamung, 98, 21 8 

Danelaw, 443. 535 

Danes, 442,-3. 449 ' 56 , 533 > .V'C'i 

r>afush language, v.- 

Dante, 503 

Danlou, 602, 605 sqq^ 

DrmUig, 546> 56o, 743 
r,)anube, 86. x 70 , I7». JV^-aot, . 2 ^. 
232. 240-1, 3i‘C 326-8, 33 j, 337, ,41, 
315 a. -Vi/ 351. 379. :.86. 3 ;m - a. 
40.S, 4 11, 452, 456, 492, 56 6 71^ 
Danakiau ptnviiU'CS, 637 '. 66 

Daidc.iicile:*, 178. 480-1, 7i=’C /J5 

Daritis (du ri' Us) 1, 146. X',;>,>«p/,, 2 .0, 
259-40 

Darms II, 207 

Darius III, 234 - 5 - 237 - 9 , 24 a> 245. '$U} 


33”, 423. 48x, b26 
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Dai-win, G.. 

Darv^;.,J=i-mi'66<|f7^ 

David, King, t#-?3,353. 357. 3^ 
David, Rhvs, 2^7. 260-7 

DavuUon. J. L.&t:ach&u. 3x0 
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Davis, C VV., 7^ 
Davis. Steams,^#/!. 
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Diiy, leugtb' 

‘Dft^d. ei&tfng 
.Dead ii 
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■m 3*5. an, 40* 


Deer, 44 ‘ v ''' . 
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Ikdawttrc-, y/^. 5S* ^ ym 

Di'lcn'^sC, 696 U .i. 

i.)d!a, y-i. 480-7, >16a f. A , 

Delian league, x88^J6it I, ^ 

Pei< i. Ehmd of, x»5, f'SrIt I ; 

Dr I { > i I i, . 4 -<7 

iSEistia®',*. 

I>emcf er tde idr;.lii‘'h j '!<, r ■ 

Democracy, 183-4, . 

Demos',' 1,83 ' ■ . "-'^5^.7* 

DffUdsthenv.. ('M inos' th^ ' 

^mniker, J., ffX f 

I.hjmnark, 04 5, i<7 i-D «» ^ - 

550. 53.5, .!vH> 555- 562, ^ ^ 

670. 876/';4i *», 

Iiepftrta.tiou, 109 ^ i|ra \\ ' X^, 

Der V i^.hcfs, 48' , , ® ‘ 'KmT 'x ^ 

Descartes (d5i kuit'), 6;ji8 v.- /« Ctww.f, 

Desk iriia. 685-4 c , 

Deuteronomy, ho^)',^ of. 163 ■ «, x - 

Devon, 544 - ; 

ficwii’.h, 48, ■ I .. 'Z 

Diaspora ^th fisi'' p6 nD, a54' i53“i|<'!; , 

Did,/ (d6DiS}, 51'.;., 5 r7 'fiC'- •' 

J>iCasLS, T.V4 ^ .if; v,® 

Die kens, Charles, .-jib .k'v ’ 

Di('Uinson, Low'es. } .t2 .. 

I.'ictalo:, Roman, 281 
Diderot (dGI ('• ), 5U5 , .’1:,. 

Diet (assciuuiy), ^ 

DiUon, dr., " ; i*' '8 1 . 7 

i )i:utsatu>‘. (di' e-efsawt'/), e6-7, DW''vi;, 

Dtock’tian, 329. 5 .V 37 J-' 5 e' 45 ® : 

r>iouv-.i!-iv.. god. 2,r;-«, 2*v . 

Diuin, -.ins Sviayusc, 3% - , i ■, 
DiplniDOMr- (d.'j> kkC 6 kte), 27 
? '»isrys<', iof’( el jouK,. 74 ; , 

Di-ipv nsahcii 1., papuk 46'*i 466 * ' 

Di .radi. la njamlu; BeaComneiJ. 

i)iv.ms, 4io {Eari ofev 

1U\lmdio.u, 386 

I>ivine right, 5^'6, 635 i 

Divus t;'a"s,ir, 327 
Dixon lino, 577-8 
Dnieper (nd'p^ir), 86,^376, 34 

Doiti*n., 156 '■ ,, ,' Cv .1'’' 

Do« the, 37. 62, 64*''3» .ft ’’ 

DoiiUu/i ('pbaUc (dot i Wi' ikw 

skull. Hi- i ' o , 

Ptolmeus, 64. ’ ;' 

Doi/iariua', 497, ‘p.’.;/ CjC. 

Dummi'-, SL, 5,36 ^ (536, 68S'.ff 

i.>0!vonie;m ('’'.-hr, 407, 1 78"' 9, 484* 523|f 
I7t.!ii'lJan, a-’f f 4”^ ' ’ . ’ , . 

IK,/., lo'cr, y>, 544, 566 ' ' 

Df/jt 1 o^sark** 360 5i 

Di.nau do, .10 .5 

Dorrlognc Iwir <'</ nyt), 59 
Deak- diakict, 178 
1 cornet, 0 ' . , ‘ 

I,)ortmund, 517 'i 

Dc'-dok'v .^,ki (dos 16 df .feki), 706 

lioubs, 5’9 

Doinhw. bu K. K., ■t4® , 

Dov'* r, 516 ■■ ^ 

Dover, straits of, 3X4 
Draxv.'n r!!t-“3, 18 " ^ 

Dragotiiiadr'^#. 554- 5*^* 

DiavUiian Civilization,, 117. 5t57f 
» 'r'avidiau language, 90. i«y.^ 
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Di-epamim (dfcp' & uauih -*9®' 
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Drums, 67 , 

Dfusus, ''©vi-ua* 1X3, ' . 
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Du Barry, Cewaits^h '554 ■ 

,' Dublin, 7o.a^ .7035^ 

I DiiiiMt, 'tlciWk';f7'W ' 
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Dunce, 'oi* ' fit* 

Dw«kiJ^.'54f ’ < , " 
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Francis il, Emperor; ■ 
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FraMciscaJTi Order, 46.6-7, 4’ji64,,, Jxo-J, 
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%ajak , , 
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Franklm,. Wnj*, 5.90, 603 
Frmks :M5, 347, 349, 35X» 379, 


381, 408-5,®, 436, 436-9. 44M^ 444. 
" -- 485 , An ‘ 


^ 44;“-8, 457, 485, -193 , 

Frajtcr, Snr';]. O., 06 -9, 76-71,1x4® ^ 

Fmleiirjk^-k I (H.ii t>4n>ssa), EiupipISov, 45®, 
462, 464> 468, 536 , , 

Fi-cdwiek tduperor, 450 , 475, 

4 7C^96/j}04 , 537,53®, 5 4 

Fi^edcrick III, Emperor, 527 
Frbcleiiek I.King of Pruissuv, 554, 759, 

' i’Tccissrk'k.' ’Great), King of 

.'iLftjQ->6o. 567, 569, 5^8, 

Fre^<ftric|:^XII', ‘'kinfsf^bi J‘russiia, 695 
Frederidl;, Margrave of Br:rudcubtn g, 
496’~9 

Free d,rici»fi4loii, 5<'3 ; iutt;l]ig< nce, 154 ; 

, trade in Athens, 282 

i.vj 575 

l^^tnan Vann, 58? 

Fr#^d:i language, 8,5, 3,«ii, 438, 443* 450, 

- 503,.;526, 54® 

;Freva (fri a), 43'’'> 1 ' 

the, 5Q5, 5x1 J 

can Ordeij*j|L, -d 

Fried-land, "Wik of, 6.24, 760 , v, ' 
language, 54® 

Frisians,'''®?, 4 

I'Voff, the, 17 ' , , , ■ 

FroisAsart (frwa^^'"), ■.' •' 

Frond©,, the, 550“'»'. 75.9 ’ '' 

Fu^WS, the, 571' 

'F.61 Sot''Xxo 

Folkr, €oloi).el, 746 ' , , 

I''uiton,' K., .639 ' 

Fumaoi^ "hiasty. 640 ; elecltfki'd^o w ..• 
life, Ixdief in, 72, 'il'#'. 


. . ,, „ 409* 43®> 43», 44S, 569 
Gliitilish language. 94 ' 

(|0h' ta nia): sm Buddh*^? 
J54, 136 

'-■37 ’■ , ;• 

. 53* , ^ 

, bo<ak of, 75* 

, 505. 526, 07/ 7.* I 

Oexioa fjeir 6 a) and the Genoese, 456* 
458. 478-9. 4^, 616 

Gensfiric (jerF swUt), 347-8, 409 
Geii tiles, ’the, 361 

Geograph5r, 5 

Geology, 5, 6, 658. '^%{- 

Geometry, 433 ^ ^ . ' 

George I* Kingf^iGreat Britain, 545-6 ; 
. ,-- 11. 545-6, >'59; — HI. 

584, 50, 759; *-• IV, 50, - V, 

493, 546, 6»x, 60. 704 
George, IFoyd, Rt. Hon^, 704, 7*5# 7®® ' 
29,737.740.744^ 

Georgia, 57®, 582, 67*, ;^59 
Gcrasa ( jer' A *6), 390*1 
GerlK^rt, 433 

Ge: man blackletter type, 695 
German language, 83, 95, 438, 503^ 54® J 
songs and ttilcs, 447 
Germany, 60, 64, 192 ; history (fc 
S&xoit ktngs), 3,12-4, 316, 324'“6r 134. 
337"9. -345. 347-8, 376, 378, 4309, 
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4S8, 462- .1, 4®'. 7'*‘v 475, 477. 490. SOI, 
501 - 5 , 515 - 7 , 5‘i E 5 .U- 31 . 511.330"8, 


346, 549 - 5 G 557 - 9 , 02 - 3 , 500, “(yk-Q. 

611, 624-“ 


583, 590-1, 611, 624-6) {Wur of 
Liberation to ih$ OfMi War)., 627, 635, 
637, 64a, 046, 648, 669-71, 673, 683- 
$6, 692 761 : {Ctfoi B 704 

$qq.; class distinction in, 158; Im- 
perialism of, 6:''^*, 693-7, 710-1 
Gesture laiigu.^K-: 93 
GethsemsfK, ,'.4, 

Ghent, 516. 527. 546 
Gibbon, Edmund* 331-2, 334-5, 348 -9. 
370 -2, 374, 381, 388, 429, 446 '8, 450- 
52, 457, 460, 475, 545, 567*-7o, 1172, 
575 , tiO'F 660 '■% 

■ Gibbs, Philip, 7*3# 748 ' 

Gilraltar, 7*,' *26, 333. 436. 676. 688 
Gideon, xf>6 ,. ' 1 

, Gigantosaurus' saw’ r^s-b 27 
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